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Introduction 

Before  we  seek  a solution  to  a problem,  it  is 
essential  to  determine  what  purposes  we  hope  to  achieve, 
what  goals  are  important  guidelines  to  follow.  Only  then 
can  we  identify  the  obstacles  to  progress.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  too  often  neglected  this  logical  sequence  in  dealing 
with  de  facto  segregation.  As  a result,  much  confusion  has 
been  created  and  a concerted  effort  to  attack  the  problem 
has  not  materialized.  It  is  an  important  premise  of  this 
paper  that  two  educational  goals  exist  which,  although  in 
general  have  overwhelming  support,  tend  to  be  ignored  when 
we  discuss  the  effects  of  educating  "black"  and  "white" 


children  in  isolation*  They  are: 

1 • To  provide  our  children  with  the  knowledge 
required  to  live  effectively  in  the  total 
society. 

2.  To  enhance  and  further  develop  the  "mainstream” 
of  our  democracy  by  educating  all  children 
for  a contributing  role  in  an  open  society  free 
of  alienations  which  restrict  social  and 
economic  mobility. 

To  achieve  these  goals ^ it  is  essential  that  education 
play  a major  role  in  eliminating  the  barriers  which  are  presently 
isolating  our  "black”  and  "white”  communities.  This  demands 
some  form  of  effective  urban- suburban  cooperation  in  ;^e 

education  of  our  children. 

The  Problem 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a pattern  of  division 
is  rapidly  being  instituted  which  can  be  generally  described 
as  the  development  of  "black"  cities  and  "white"  suburbs. 
Population  statistics,  sociological  studies,  or  simple 
observations  support  the  fact  that  there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a rapid  acceleration  of  this  process  of  racial  isolation 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  create  two  distinct  sub- 
cultures in  America — one  an  urban  "black"  and  the  other  a 
suburban  "white."  The  consequences  of  this  type  of  division 
in  a political,  social,  and  economic  sense  are  clear  and  they 
present  us  with  a problem  of  such  great  magnitude  that  the 
basic  foundations  of  our  democracy  are  endangered.  The 
alternatives  are  plain.  One  alternative  is  to  build  a nation 
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divided  on  the  basis  of  color.  The  second  is  to  build  a 
nation  in  which  all  persons  can  achieve  social  and  economic 
mobility  in  the  "mainstream"  of  our  society.  Our  choice 
between  these  alternatives  will  be  paramount  in  determining 

our  social  legacy  to  our  children. 

Recent  trends  toward  isolation.  During  the  past 

five  years,  the  school  systems  of  our  major  cities  have 
begun  to  report  that  non-white  children  have  become  the 
majority  group  in  their  institutions.  That  urban  schools 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  period  when  they  will  be  essen- 
tially "black"  is  evident  from  a few  typical  examples.  In 
1963,  a study  conducted  by  Harvard  University  in  the  City 
of  Hartford  showed  that  non-white  children  comprised  52 
percent  of  the  elementary  school  population.  Eight  schools 
which  served  the  majority  of  the  non-white  elementary  school 
children  of  the  City  were  found  to  be  more  than  85%  non-white. 
Of  these  same  elementary  schools,  seven  had  a non-white  member 
ship  of  90%  or  more.  This  same  study  pointed  out  that  the 
percentage  of  non-white  children  in  the  elementary  schools  of 

Hartford  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  5%  each  year. 

A more  recent  summary  of  the  racial  characteristics 

of  students  attending  the  public  schools  of  Detroit  indicates 
that  from  1961  to  1965,  the  proportion  of  Negro  pupils 
increased  from  45.8%  to  56.7%.  A further  analysis  of  the 
Detroit  situation  brings  forth  another  important  factor. 
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Of  the  294  public  schools  in  Detroit,  approximately  36% 
of  the  schools  have  a Negro  membership  of  90%  or  more*  If 
we  examine  the  number  of  schools  in  Detroit  with  a Negro 
membership  of  75%  or  more  we  find  that  approximately  45% 
are  in  this  category* 

The  Hartford  and  Detroit  situations  are  used 
in  this  paper  as  illustrations  of  a national  trend  and  are 
not  unusual.  They  reflect  a pattern  of  education  which 
has  become  accepted  as  normal  for  the  cities  of  our  country. 
Philadelphia,  Newark,  Chicago,  Washington- — almost  any  large 
city  school  system  could  have  been  used  as  an  example  of 
this  developing  pattern  of  racial  isolation  in  our  public 
schools . 

At  a time  when  our  city  schools  are  becoming  non- 
white, the  vast  majority  of  our  suburban  systems  reflect  an 
opposite  trend  in  terms  of  the  racial  composition  of  their 
student  populations.  A great  number  of  our  suburban  school 
systems  are  completely  white  and  a vast  majority  have 
relatively  insignificant  percentages  of  Negro  students  in 
their  membership. 

This  contrast  between  the  school  districts  of  our 
country,  which  is  further  amplified  when  schools  within  the 
local  districts  are  examined,  offers  strong  evidence  to 
support  statements  often  heard  that  approximately  80%  of  the 
elementary  school  children  in  the  United  States  attend 
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segregated  schools*  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  schools  of 
our  nation > if  only  by  their  example,  teach  segregation  and 
reinforce  the  isolation  of  our  "white”  and  "black”  communities* 


Some  Important  Considerations 
Before  stating  a position,  or  before  suggesting 
what  educational  interventions  may  be  needed  to  remedy  de  facto 
segregati  n in  our  public  schools,  it  seems  important  to 
review  some  of  the  relevant  major  thoughts  which  are  being 
expressed  by  groups  or  individuals  concerned  with  the  problems 
manifested  by  racial  isolation.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper  merely  to  list  these  thoughts,  some  of 
which  have  scientific  support,  others  of  whic*i  represent 
widespread  opinion,  and  still  others  of  which  can  be  classified 

as  "expert  advice."  They  are: 

1 . The  "white"  community  will  not  integrate  with 
the  "black"  community.  Therefore,  social 
justice  for  the  Negro  can  be  achieved  only 
through  the  creation  of  social,  economic,  and 
political  institutions  separated  from  the 
"white"  power  structure  and  completely  controlled 
by  the  "black"  community.  In  education,  this 
would  mean  that  the  interests  of  Negro  children 
can  best  be  served  by  separation  from  the  present 
structure,  with  operation  and  control  of  their 
schools  delegated  to  the  "black"  community. 

2.  The  most  promising  method  to  overcome  the 
educational  effects  of  the  isolation  of  Negro 
children  is  to  provj.de  educational  programs 
which  improve  instruction  and  compensate  for 
the  deprivation  resulting  from  restricted 
exposure  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  reguired 
to  function  effectively  in  the  "mainstream" 

of  American  life. 
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Quality  education  can  be  secured  for  "white” 
and  "black"  children  only  in  a learning 
environment  which  reflects  the  society  in 
which  they  are  expected  to  live.  Racial 
isolation  tends  to  create  a "white"  adult  who 
is  less  tolerant  of  the  differences  among 
people  and  is  more  likely  to  be  bigoted. 

Isolation  is  likewise  instrumental  in  creating 
Negro  adults  without  the  knowledge  or  skills 
required  to  live  productively  in  the  "mainstream" 
of  American  life. 

4.  The  Negro  child  educated  in  a "ghetto"  school 
and  essentially  restricted  to  a "ghetto" 
environment  learns  to  cope  with  the  style  of 
the  inner-city;  but  in  many  instances  he  is 
completely  lacking  the  knowledge  required  to 
enter  jobs  and  post-secondary  institutions 
reflecting  "mainstream"  values. 

5.  The  division  of  our  nation  into  isolated  "black" 
and  "wh  te"  communities  is  a result  of  a struggle 
for  social  and  economic  position  rather  than 

a manifestation  of  racial  hatred.  The  Negro, 
generally  assigned  to  a lower  social  class 
position,  finds  social  mobility  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  achieve. 

Unlike  other  ethnic  groups,  the  Negro  has  been 
forced  to  contend  with  two  unique  handicaps. 
First,  his  orientation  into  our  social  system 
was  restricted  by  his  former  status  as  slave 
or  chattle  property  and  later  by  legal  as  well 
as  social  restrictions  designed  to  prevent 
his  mobility  in  the  society.  Second,  the 
Negro  by  the  color  of  his  skin  possesses  a 
characteristic  which  provides  constant  ide^ity 
with  a minority  status. 

Although  the  five  concepts  or  thoughts  expressed 
above  do  not  exhaust  the  major  thinking  related  to  racial 
isolation,  they  do  represent  what  appear  to  be  important 
considerations  underlying  most  of  the  discussions  and  writings 
concerning  segregation.  They  are  not,  of  course,  onsistent, 
nor  do  they  provide  a single  basis  for  action.  Rather  they 
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are  intended  to  focus  attention  on  the  diversity  of  thought 
which  must  be  considered  as  we  take  a position  on  the  thrust 
needed  to  bring  our  educational  practices  in  line  with  the 
goals  of  public  education  generally  accepted  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  democratic  traditions  and  morality. 

Support  for  the  Position  of  Urban-Suburban  Cooperation 

From  my  point-of-view,  quality  integrated  education 
cannot  be  achieved  in  most  of  the  city  school  districts  of 
our  country  without  cooperation  from  suburban  areas.  To 
expect  the  cities  to  "go  it  alone"  is  completely  unrealistic 
in  view  of  population  characteristics  and  the  social  class 
composition  of  our  urban  areas.  Movement  in  the  city  without 
similar  conpitment  in  the  suburbs  will  only  accelerate  the 
process  of  isolation.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  we 
consider  the  problem  of  segregated  educ,  on  as  being  crucial 
to  the  entire  nation  and  not  unique  to  urban  areas. 

Important  national  studies.  How  important  is  in- 
tegrated education  for  our  children?  A strong  case  for  the 
necessity  of  integrated  education  has  been  presented  by 
Dr.  James  S.  Coleman  in  his  report  entitled  "Equality  of 
Educational  Opportunity. " Referring  to  the  educational 
opportunities  of  minority  group  children  presently  segregated 

in  urban  schools,  he  states; 

For  most  minority  groups,  then,  and  most  particularly 
the  Negro,  schools  provide  little  opportunity  for 
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them  to  overcome  this  initial  deficiency,  in  fact 
they  fall  farther  behind  the  white  maiority  in  the 
development  of  several  skills  which  are  critical 
to  makxng  a living  and  participating  fully  in 
modern  society.  Whatever  may  be  the  combination 
of  nonschool  f actors—^poverty , community  attitudes, 

parents — which  put  minority 
, ^ disadvantage  in  verbal  and  non-verbal 

skills  when  they  enter  the  first  grade,  the  fact 
is  the  schools  have  not  overcome  it-^/ 


Later  in  the  report,  Coleman,  in  discussing  his 
analysis  of  data  concerning  the  relationship  between  the 
learning  environment  and  the  school  achievement  of  minority 
group  children,  presents  the  following  evidence  which  strongly 
supports  the  need  for  integrated  education: 


Finally , it  appears  that  a pupil  * s achievement  is 
strongly  related  to  the  educational  backgrounds 
and  aspirations  of  the  other  students  in  the  school. 
Only  crude  measures  of  these  variables  were  used 
(principally  the  proportion  of  pupils  with 
encyclopedias  in  the  home  and  the  proportion  planning 
college) . Analysis  indicates,  however, 
that  children  from  a given  family  background,  when 
put  in  schools  of  different  social  composition, 
will  achieve  at  guite  different  levels.  This 
effect  is  again  less  for  white  pupils  than  for  any 
minority  group  other  than  Orientals.  Thus,  if 
a white  pupil  from  a home  that  is  strongly  and 
effectively  supportive  of  education  is  put  in  a 
school  where  most  pupils  do  not  come  from  such 
homes,  his  achievement  will  be  little  different 
than  if  he  were  in  a school  composed  of  others  like 
himself.  But  if  a minority  pupil  from  a home 
without  much  educational  strength  is  put  with 
schoolmates  with  strong  educational  backgrounds 
his  achievement  is  likely  to  increase. V 
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This  general  result,  taken  together  with  the 
earlier  examinations  of  school  difference,  has 
important  implications  for  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  For  the  earlier  tables  show  that 
the  principal  way  in  which  the  school  environments 
of  Negroes  and  whites  differ  is  in  the  composition 
of  their  student  bodies,  and  it  turns  out  that  the 
composition  of  their  student  bodies  has  a strong 
relationship  to  the  achievement  of  Negro  and  other 
minority  pupils 

With  findings  similar  to  those  reported  by  Coleman, 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  published  a 
study  dealing  with  the  effects  of  racial  isolation  in  the 
public  schools.  Two  of  the  findings  which  have  particular 
relevance  to  this  paper  are; 

2.  There  is  a strong  relationship  between  the 
achievement  and  attitudes  of  a school  child 
and  the  economic  circumstances  and  educational 
background  of  his  family.  Relevant  factors 
that  contribute  to  this  relationship  include 
the  material  deprivation  and  inadequate  health 
care  that  children  from  backgrounds  of  poverty 
often  experience,  the  fact  that  disadvantaged 
children  frequently  have  less  facility  in  verbal 
and  written  communication — the  chief  vehicle 

by  which  schools  measure  student  achievement — 
and  the  inability  of  parents  in  poor  neighborhoods 
to  become  as  involved  in  school  affairs  and 
affect  school  policy  as  much  as  more  affluent 
parents . 

3.  The  social  class  of  a student*  s schoolmates— 
as  measured  by  the  economic  circumstances  and 
educational  background  of  their  families— 
also  strongly  influences  his  achievement  and 
attitudes.  Regardless  of  his  own  family 
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background,  an  individual  student  achieves 
better  in  schools  where  most  of  his  fellow 
students  are  from  advantaged  backgrounds  than 
in  schools  where  most  of  his  fellow  students 
are  from  disadvanta^fd  backgrounds.  The 
relationship  between  a student's  achievement 
and  the  social  class  composition  of  his  school 
grows  stronger  as  the  student  progresses 
through  school. V 

Two  recent  experiments.  Scattered  examples  of 

regional  desegregation  programs  involving  cooperation  between 

urban  centers  and  suburban  communities  are  beginning  to 

develop  in  some  areas  of  the  country.  Two  of  the  most 

prominent  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  Hartford, 

Connecticut  and  Rochester,  New  York.  Although  the  experimental 

periods  of  these  two  projects  have  not  been  completed, 

interim  reports  provide  strong  evidence  indicating  the  promise 

of  this  type  of  educational  arrangement. 

Dr.  Thomas  Mahan,  Director  of  Project  Concern  (The 

Hartford  Regional  Desegregation  Project)  presented  the  following 

information  to  the  1967  Connecticut  General  Assembly  as  it 

considered  legislation  related  to  educating  elementary  school 

children  in  suburban  areas: 

The  most  critical  question  has  to  do  with  the 
change  in  academic  performance  of  these  youngsters. 
Final  evidence  is  lacking  on  this  particular 
issue.  Nonetheless,  there  are  some  clear  cut 
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indications  that  support  the  effect  of  Project 
Concern  type  programs  on  the  academic  achievement 
of  disadvantaged  youth.  These  are  as  follows: 

a)  Weekly  teacher  reports  give  evidence  of 
the  high  level  of  motivation  and  the  much 
improved  academic  performance  of  the 
youngsters. 

b)  Report  cards  are  suggestive  of  the  same 
result. 

c)  Asi  of  May  15  it  appears  that  less  than  4% 
of  Project  Concern  youngsters  Will  be 
considered  for  retention  by  the  suburban 
school  1 . 

d)  Informal  standardized  achievement  testing 

of  Project  Concern  children  in  grades  three r 
four#  and  five  done  early  in  February  and 
based  upon  approximately  eighty  percent  of 
the  youngsters  enrolled  in  those  grades  in 
Project  showed  average  growth  in  vocabulary, 
reading  comprehension,  and  arithmetical 
computation  in  excess  of  one  grade  year. 
These  data  must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  our  average  fifth  grader  as 
he  entered  the  program  was  functioning  at 
a level  consistent  with  an  advanced  second 
grader,  our  average  fourth  grader  was 
functioning  at  a level  consistent  with  a 
beginning  second  grader,  and  our  average 
third  grader  was  functioning,  at  a level 
consistent  with  the  advanced  first  grader. 
On  the  basis  of  these  facts,  incomplete 
as  they  are  it  seems  reasonable  safe  to 
conclude  that  the  youngsters  involved  have 
grown  more  in  the  time  span  from  September 
to  February  than  they  have  in  any  previous 
full  academic  year  in  school.^/ 

In  Rochester,  New  York,  where  the  school  system 
developed  a cooperative  arrangement  to  transport  a limited 
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number  of  Negro  children  to  West  Irondequoit  for  their 
early  elementary  education,  the  following  achievement  test 
results  are  reported: 

Statistical  significance  was  found  for  two  of 
the  four  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  (Word 
Discrimination  and  Arithmetic) . In  both  instances , 
the  differences  in  adjusted  means  favored  the 
experimental  group.  On  all  four  subtests  the 
experimental  group  scored  either  at  grade  placement 
or  above  grade  placement  on  the  unadjusted  as  well 
as  the  adjusted  mean  raw  scores.  This  fact  is 
particularly  striking  since  the  experimental  group 
was  considerably  lower  than  the  control  group  in 
initial  readiness. £/ 


A Proposal  for  Action 

I feel  strongly  that  immediate  steps  must  be  taken 
to  eliminate  de  facto  segregation  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  United  States.  A deep  commitment  must  be  made  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all  our  children.  Any 
solution  requiring  years  of  "lead-time”  for  implementation 
or  which  is  simply  not  practical  can  easily  become  the 
rationale  for  maintaining  the  status  quo  through  virtual 
inaction.  In  other  words,  any  suggested  course  of  action 
must  be  achievable — and  achievable  immediately,  for  the 
problem  is  immediate.  We  simply  cannot  afford — and  we  know 
now  that  we  never  could  afford — the  luxury  of  further  delay. 


Mimeographed  report,  "An  Interim  Report  On  A Cooperative 
Progrcun  Between  A City  School  District  and  A Suburban  School 
District,"  City  School  District  of  Rochester,  New  York: 

July  25,  1967. 
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Specifically,  it  is  proposed  that: 


1.  Creative  preschool  and  kindergarten  progrcuns 
should  be  established  in  our  inner-city  schools 
which  are  designed  to  compensate  for  the  isolated 
environment  and  restricted  exposure  of  minority 
group  children. 

2.  Early  elementary  education  (Grades  1 through  4) 
should  be  abandoned  in  the  inner-city  neighbor- 
hoods where  de  facto  segregation  exists  in  a 
school.  To  provide  education  for  the  inner-city 
children  normally  attending  these  grades, 
arrangements  should  be  made  to  transport  these 
children  to  suburban  eleraentary  schools  for 
this  part  of  their  educav ion.  While  in  the 
suburban  schools  cons<idei  able  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  follow:  ag: 

a . Language  development 

b.  Basic  skill  development 

c . Inter-group  understanding 

d.  Relationships  between  the  families 
of  the  inner-city  and  the  families 
of  the  suburban  areas. 

3.  Middle  schools  should  be  created  within  city 
school  districts  which  reflect  the  fullest 
possible  social,  racial  and  economic  integration 
of  students . 

4.  Secondary  schools  of  city  systems  should  be 
redistricted  so  that  they  are  similarly  integrated. 
Further,  the  secondary  schools  of  our  cities 
should  become  "status  institutions"  which  are 
unique  in  their  educational  excellence,  fully 
utilizing  the  university,  cultural,  and 
vocational  resources  of  their  urban  areas. 

This  will  require  greatly  increased  financial 
support  for  the  secondary  schools  of  our  cities 
as  well  as  the  massive  commitment  of  business, 
labor,  educational,  and  civic  institutions  to 
participate  in  this  changing  concept.  Through 
the  development  of  outstanding  secondary  schools 
in  the  city,  which  cannot  be  duplicated  in 


suburban  areas,  large  percentages  of  youth 
residing  in  the  suburban  arens  will  be  given 
expanded  educational  opportunities  through  the 
availability  of  these  ’’status  institutions" 
in  the  city. 

5.  Private  schools  must  make  a similar  commitment 
to  integration  and  must  participate  in  the 
development  of  "mainstream"  education  for  minority 
group  children.  Most  certainly,  private  schools 
cannot  become  the  institutions  which  will 
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the  education  of  our  children. 

Great  though  the  effort  must  be,  we  can  do  this— -if 
we  the  people  of  America  wish  to  do  it.  In  this,  as  in  every 
educational  effort  the  question  remains,  "Do  we  really  want  to?" 


Descriptive  Details  Concerning  the 
Hartford  Progrcum  (Project  Concern) 

With  a posture  assumed,  it  seems  worthwhile  to 
examine  one  program  more  in  detail  so  that  a community  with 
an  interest  or  commitment  can  review  the  efforts  of  one  area 
and  use  that  experience  to  develop  a unique  structure  of 
its  own.  This  section  of  the  paper  deals  with  four  questions 
as  they  relate  to  the  Hartford  project.  They  are; 

1.  What  were  the  administrative  and  legal  problems 
which  impeded  the  development  of  cooperative 
arrangements  between  Hartford  and  participating 
suburban  communities? 

2.  What  is  the  educational  effectiveness  of  urban- 
suburban  cooperation  for  white  and  Negro  children? 

3.  What  is  the  potential  of  a bussing  program  as 

a technique  for  desegregating  urban  and  suburban 
school  systems? 

4.  What  is  the  relative  affectiveness  and  desirability 
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of  the  Hartford  project  as  compared  with  other 
relevant  legislative  proposals? 

a.^n.-inistrative  and  Legal  Problems.  During  the 
process  initiated  by  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Education  to  establish  cooperative  arrangements  between  the 
City  of  Hartford  and  surrounding  suburban  communities  to 
implement  this  project,  a few  legal  and  administrative  Issues 
were  created  by  some  individuals  and  groups  in  an  attempt 
to  oppose  the  project  without  being  forced  to  display  their 
true  feelings.  For  example,  the  transporting  of  children, 
a practice  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  Connecticut, 
suddenly  became  a problem  when  the  bussing  of  Negro  children 

i 

from  one  school  to  another  was  proposed.  Bus  schedules  are 
not  impossible  to  develop  and  Negro  children  are  no  different 
from  white  children  who  for  years  have  been  transported  from 
rural  school  districts  to  improve  their  educational  opportunities. 

In  a positive  sense,  the  Hartford  project  as  presented 
to  suburban  school  boards,  proposed  a specific  administrative 
structure.  This  was  important  in  that  those  faced  with  making 
the  decision  had  a specific  adxninistrative  proposal  to  consider. 
Important  administrative  principles  in  the  proposed  plan  were: 

1.  Entire  classes  of  children  (Kindergarten  through 
Grade  5)  in  predominantly  Negro  schools  were 

to  be  randomly  selected  for  participation  in 
the  project  for  a two-year  period. 

2.  A supportive  team  of  a teacher  and  an  aide  for 
each  twenty-five  children  offered  to  each 
suburban  community  as  an  in::  iructional  resource 
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for  special  help  and  liaison  with  the  inner- 
city  community. 

3.  The  proposal  included  provisions  for  after- 
school transportation  to  guarantee  that  the 
transported  children  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  school 
they  would  be  attending. 

4.  Receiving  communities  would  be  paid  a tuition 
charge  equal  to  the  cost  of  educating  a child 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  their  district. 

5.  Staff  members  on  the  supportive  team  were  to 
be  first  approved  and  then  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  district  in  which 
they  were  to  work. 

6.  Receiving  suburban  school  districts  were  given 
the  authority  to  ask,  with  sufficient  reason, 
that  any  transported  child  be  removed  from  their 
schools. 

7.  All  inner-city  children  identified  as  possible 
participants  in  the  program  through  a process 
of  random  selection  were  assigned  only  after 
the  family  was  visited  and  permission  was  given 
by  the  parent  to  transfer  the  child. 

8.  The  number  of  children  assigned  to  a specific 
suburban  school  was  to  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  space  available. 

Although  some  attention  was  given  to  the  legal 
issues  considered  in  transporting  children  from  Hartford  to 
suburban  school  systems  for. their  education ^ this  aspect 
of  the  project  was  never  contiidered  to  be  a problem.  The 
Connecticut  statutes  were  silent  as  to  this  type  of  arrangement, 
but  the  precedents  were  clear.  For  years,  Connecticut  school 
children  have  been  transported  from  school  district  to  school 
district  for  special  reasons.  Communities  without  secondary 
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schooXs  were,  and  in  some  instances  still  are,  transporting 
pupils  on  a tuition  basis  to  larger  towns  and  cities.  Special 
programs  involving  the  transporting  of  handicapped  children 
to  other  school  districts  has  become  an  increasingly  practiced 

pattern  in  the  State • 

Nevertheless,  upon  initiating  the  Hartford  project, 
the  Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education  requested  a 
ruling  from  the  State  Attorney  General  who  provided  an 
informal  opinion  that  such  cooperation  did  not  violate  the 
statutes  or  constitution  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  To 
further  create  a legal  basis  for  this  type  of  educational 
program,  a bill  was  passed  by  the  1967  State  General  Assembly 
which  not  only  sanctioned  this  type  of  cooperation  but 
provided  funds  to  encourage  expansion  in  the  Hartford  area 
and  implementation  in  other  sections  of  the  State. 

In  summary  it  seems  worthwhile  to  point  out  that 
legal  and  administrative  considerations  are  really  not  valid 
obstacles  to  urban- suburban  cooperation  as  a means  of  providing 
quality  education  for  Negro  and  white  children.  After  all, 
an  administrative  structure  and  a legal  basis  can  be  created 
if  the  people  involved  wish  this  type  of  arrangement  to  exist. 
Educational  Effectiveness.  Because  this  paper  is 
being  prepared  at  the  half-way  mark  of  a two  year  experimental 
period,  only  interim  educational  results  of  the  Hartford 
project  can  be  reported.  Further,  little  scientific  evidence 
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has  been  secured  relating  to  educational  advantages  for  the 
suburban  white  children  involved.  Recognizing  these  limitations, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  program  is 
educationally  advantageous  to  the  inner-city  child. 


On  pages  11  and  12  of  this  paper,  documentation 
is  provided  shov/ing  that  during  the  first  four  months  in 
suburban  schools,  the  inner-city  youngsters  in  the  Hartford 
project  improved  their  basic  skills  more  than  they  had  in 
previous  school  year.J/  Later,  in  a one-year  interim 
report  published  by  Dr.  Mahan,  Director  of  Project  Concern, 
he  stated  the  following  tentative  conclusions ;£/ 

1.  Youngsters  who  were  placed  in  suburban  schools 
and  received  supportive  assistance  clearly 
outperformed  the  subjects  in  the  other  three 
treatoents.  The  differences  are  statistically 
significant  and  are  found  across  the  full 
range  of  grades.  However,  there  are  inconsistencies 
in  the  results  and  the  differences,  although 
encouragi~^g , are  not  miraculous. 


2.  There  is  no  evidence  in  these  data  to  show  that 
supportive  assistance  within  the  inner-city 
results  in  more  enhanced  learning  than  regular 
school  placement  in  the  inner-city.  This 
conclusion,  however,  may  be  somewhat  misleading 
because  of  the  heavy  investment  in  compensatory 
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3. 


programs  in  all  inner-city  schools  in  Hartford 
by  way  of  Title  I,  and  State  Act  for 

Disadvantaged  Children  funds. 

Suburban  placement  without  supportive  assistance, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  present  data,  is 
not  a more  effective  treatment  method  than 
regular  inner-city  placement.  This  conclusion 
must  be  taken  as  highly  tentative  for  reasons 
discussed  above. 

4 • Youngsters  transported  to  suburban  schools  tend 
to  persist  in  their  school  placement,  attend 
regularly,  and  take  part  in  extra-curricular 
activities, 

5.  Suburban  teachers  repor  that  bussed  youngsters 
fit  in  well,  adjusted  quickly,  and  respond 
positively  to  high  academic  expectations. 

6.  There  are  no  signs  eunong  experimental  subjects 
of  increased  anxiety,  of  higher  incidence  of 
emotional  or  behavioral  problems,  or  of  a 
greater  school  failure. 

7.  There  are  no  signs  that  suburban  teachers  experience 
unigue  difficulties  in  the  educational  stimulation 
or  classroom  management  of  inner-city  youngsters. 

8.  Inner-city  parents  apparently  are  receptive  to 
the  concept  of  suburban  education  and  respond 
to  inclusion  in  the  program  by  increased 
participation  in  school  activities. 

9.  Sex  differences  in  performance  are  frequently 
found  in  the  data,  but  they  are  inconsistent. 

At  the  early  grades,  girls  outperform  boy r 
while  this  trend  is  reversed  in  the  middle 
grades.  A possible  explanation  for  this  may 

be  that  suburban  placement  tends  to  prevent  the 
oft-noted  academic  sliimp  of  the  eight  to  ten 
y©aj7  old  boy  but  this  hypothesis  needs  further 

study . 

It  is  apparent  from  the  initial  data  provided  by  the 
Hartford  program  (Project  Concern)  that  the  Negro,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  white  children  transported  to  suburban  schools 
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will  clearly  outperform  academically  those  children  with 
comparable  characteristics  being  educated  in  the  "ghetto** 
schools  of  Hartford.  These  findings  are  entirely  consistent 
with  evidence  being  reported  in  similar  programs  being 
operated  in  a few  other  areas  of  our  nation. 

Although  no  scientific  information  is  available 
to  support  the  premise  that  the  white  children  in  the 
participating  suburban  schools  are  benefiting  from  the 
program,  there  is  no  evidence  suggesting  that  their  educa- 
tional achievement  is  affected  in  a negative  sense.  It  is 
expected  that  the  final  two-year  report  on  Project  Concern 
will  provide  further  clues  related  to  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  the  program  for  the  white  child  in  the 
suburban  schools. 

Potential  as  a Means  of  Desegregation.  The  goal 
of  the  Hartford  project  is  to  provide  integrated  quality  educa- 
tion for  both  the  white  suburban  child  and  the  inner-city 
Negro  child.  Such  education  demands  at  least  a partial 
desegregation  of  some  Connecticut  schools.  The  practicality 
of  such  an  arrangement  for  large  mambers  of  children  is  therefore 
extremely  important  to  these  and  other  school  districts 
facing  similar  problems. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practical  operation,  no 
reasonable  obstacle  exists  which  would  prevent  closing  all 
predominantly  Negro  schools  (Grades  1 through  4)  in  the  City 
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of  Hartford  and  transporting  all  the  children  norn.ally  attending 
these  schools  to  suburban  comunities  for  this  part  of  their 
education.  Estimates  show  that  approximately  4,000  children 
attend  Grades  1 through  4 in  the  8 predominantly  Negro  schools 
reported  on  Page  3 of  this  paper.  Sixteen  suburban  communities 
within  commuting  distance  of  Hartford  have  approximately  2,000 
classrooms  at  these  grade  levels  which  serve  few  if  any  non- 
white Children.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  two  children 
were  placed  in  each  classroom  of  the  nearby  suburban  schools 
together  with  a supportive  team  for  each  twenty-five  transported 
children,  the  "ghetto"  schools  of  Hartford  could  be  eliminated 
and  this  City  could  concentrate  on  the  development  of  integrated 
middle  and  secondary  schools.  Yes,  from  population  statistics 
and  geographical  arrangements,  bussing  programs  of  this  type 
could  be  a major  step  forward  in  desegregating  the  school 
systems  of  many  major  cities  and  the  suburban  communities  that 

are  within  commuting  distance. 

Relative  Effectiveness.  It  is  a premise  of  the 

Hartford  project  that  some  form  of  urban- suburban  cooperation 
is  required  to  provide  "mainstream"  education  for  the  children 
of  our  country.  The  project  goes  further  in  postulating  that 
integrated  education  utilizing  the  values  of  a compensatory 
program  provides  us  with  the  greatest  promise  in  the  education 
of  the  Negro  child  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  deal  with  the 
total  society.  Obviously,  this  does  not  negate  other  programs 
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directed  at  the  same  goal — quality  integrated  education. 

Although  some  point  to  the  promise  of  compensatory 
education  as  a substitute  for  a heterogeneous  learning 


environment,  there  is  some  evidence  to  document  the  fallacy 


of  this  type  of  wishful  thinking.  David  Fox  in  evaluating 


the  "More  isffective  School  Program"  in  New  York  City  reports 
the  following  conclusions :£/ 


3)  Equally  clear,  are  the  data  which  indicate 
that  the  MES  program  has  made  no  significant 
difference  in  the  functioning  of  children, 
whether  this  was  measured  by  observers  rating 
what  children  did  in  class,  and  how  they  do 
it",  or  whether  it  was  measured  by  children's 
ability  in  mathematics  or  reading  on  standardized 
tests.  The  data  of  this  evaluation  show  that 
children  in  classes  in  ME  schools  were  not 
behaving  any  differently  than  children  in  classes 
in  the  officially  designated  control  schools  or 
in  classes  in  other  special  service  schools. 

The  achievement  test  data  showed  that  the  profiles 
of  the  ME  schools  were  not  different  than  the 
profiles  of  these  same  schools  before  the 
program  was  instituted.  Moreover,  the  academic 
year  gains  which  previous  evaluations  had  noted, 
were  not  maintained  over  the  calendar  year,  so 
that  overall,  in  most  grades  in  the  old  ME 
schools  after  three  years  of  MES,  the  retardation 
below  the  urban  norms  used  for  reading  was  no 
better,  and  in  some  cases  worse.  Children  tested 
in  the  fourth  grade  and  fifth  grade  after  three 
years  of  MES,  were  further  behind  the  standards 
of  normal  progress  than  when  they  began  the 
program,  and  children  tested  in  the  sixth  grade 
\7©r©  not  better  off.  The  data  from  this  current 
evaluation,  when  compared  to  the  data  from 
previous  evaluations , indicate  that  the  MES 
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program  has  a brief  positive  effect  on 
achievement,  which  is  not  maintained  across  the 
summer  and  moreover  is  not  maintained  beyond 
the  first  year  or  two  of  the  program.  We  see 
in  these  data  no  reason  to  expect  better  achievement 
in  reading  or  arithmetic  from  the  MES  program 
as  now  constituted,  nor  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  program  will  result  in  significant 
alteration  in  the  pattern  of  increasing  retardation 
as  a child  progresses  through  the  grades.  A 
clue  to  the  discrepancy  between  the  positive  fniainy 
in  the  area  of  morale  and  climate,  and  negative 
finding  in  the  area  of  academic  achievement,  is 
provided  by  the  fourth  clear  finding. 

4)  Despite  the  administrative  and  organizational 
changes,  little  has  happened  in  the  way  of 
innovation  or  restructuring  in  the  basic  teaching 
process.  Observers  noted  that  a majority  of 
lessons  they  saw  could  have  been  taught  to 
larger  classes  with  no  loss  in;  effectiveness. 

When  asked  about  changes  in  "method  of  instruction 
administrators  and  teachers  alike  pointed  to 
the  small  class  and  the  use  of  specialist  and 
cluster  teachers , which  we  would  consider  ^ ad“ 
ministrative  changes  rather  than  changes  in 
methods  of  instruction.  All  levels  of  staff 
noted  that  the  basic  weakness  of  the  program, 
or  their  major  disappointment  with  it,  centered 
about  the  functioning  of  teachers,  which  they 
attributed  to  inexperience  and  lack  of  preparation. 
All  of  these  comments  combine  to  a general 
agreement  that  in  the  absence  of  specific 
preparation,  teachers  have  not  revised  technigues 
of  instruction  to  obtain  the  presumed  instructional 
advantages  of  the  small  class  and  the  avaixability 
of  specialized  instruction.  In  view  of  this, 
the  lack  of  c*cademic  progress  is  not  surprising. 


It  should  be  quite  obvious  to  us  at  this  time  that  the  children 
of  our  country  must  learn  together  if  their  fullest  potential 
is  to  be  realized.  "Higher  Horizon  Projects"  or  "More  Effective 
Schools"  cannot  compensate  for  withholding  from  minority 
group  children  the  common  cup  of.  knowledge.  If  we  really 
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wish  to  educate  the  Negro  child  for  full  participation  in 
the  "mainstream"  of  the  American  society  we  must  provide  a 
type  of  education  which  is  directed  toward  this  end.  At  the 
same  time,  the  white  child  will  benefit  educationally, 

SOCX^HV  m ^ TaTT  11  55  1 
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expanding  his  frame  of  reference  and  understanding.  If 
this  requires  integrated  schools  temporarily  supported  by 
programs  of  compensatory  education  to  make  up  for  the  isolation 
and  deprivation  of  the  past,  let  us  begin  the  task.  This  is 
the  strength  of  the  Hartford  project  and  seems  certain  to 
make  an  effective  and  desirable  program. 
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APPENDIX  A 

A CASE  STUDY  IM  UHBAM-SUBUUBAN  COOPEliATiOt-l 

by 

Dr.  Ibomas  V/.  Mahaji,  Director  of  Project  Concern 


I.  Introduction 


Proiect  concern  is  an  educational  experiment  which  is  built 


iLscaoable  conclusion  that  youngsters  from  lower  socio-economic 

backgrounds  living  in  Sisadvantaged  areas  of  the  inner  city  faU 


t^responf  to  the  typicri  ^ in  terms  of  desired 

caSlch°ie^emeni^Deutsch  i9«=  Deutsch  "ex^e  t^d’ 

Kpnncdv.  Van  de  Riet,  and  White,  1963).  This  xa^K  ot  expeevea 
response  becomes  increasingly  dramatic  as  the  youngster 
alom  in  school  creating  what  Deutsch  (1964)  has  called  the _ 
pSmenoro?  "cumulative  deficit".  Although  this  pattern  is 
relsonLly  consistent  and  predictable  for  all  disadvantaged 
•arouDS  it  is  clearly  mc5re  pronounced  and  devastating  in  the 
minority -group  cultures  of  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  ( eu  f ^ 
m4rosborL^  1960;  Pettigrew,  1964).  This  creates  a significant 
educational  problem  which  has  profound  implications  for  the 
society. as  a whole. 


The  apparent  remedy  for  this  situation  is  to  change  the 
nature  of^the  inner  city  school  which  serves  the  disadvantaged 
a?eas!  Lograms  of  this  sort,  generally  termed  compensatory, 
have  been  tried  under  a series  of  circumstances  ® 

of  forms.  The  results,  although  ambiguous,  have  failed  to 
clarify  any  universally  applicable  program  or  technique  which 
ca^be  exSLted  to°prevent  or  correct  the  educational  deficit 
so  plainly  evident  among  disadvantaged  youth. 

slums  inuLapable  in.spito  of  the  heroic  efforts  and  “-^dcrable 
expense  involved  An  many  of  the  projects  (cf.,  e.g.,  Landers, 
1963;  Marburger,  1363;  ^Shephard,  1963).  I'he  question  which 
must  be  faced  is  whether  the  inner  city  school  provides  the 
environment  in  which  dramatic  change  in  educational  performance 

can  be  expected. 


These  two  streams  of  accumulating  evidence  create  the  matrix 
from  which  Proie_ct  Concern  emerges.  The  stark  reality  of  t e 
educational  deficit  repeatedly  found  in 

creates  an  uncomfortable  situation  for  educatic  i inferiority 

and  practitioners  alike;  yet  the  easy  answer  of  ^ 

will^not  stand.  Out  of  the  drab  overall  picture  arise  those 
draL“c  cale  studies  which  illustrate  the  potential  for  change. 

At  the  same  time,  the  research  evidence  underlines  the  fact  that 
intrtgroup  differences  are  far  more  striking  "^an  inter-group, 
differences  while  the  support  for  the  concept  1953- 

of  intelligence  continues  to  grow.  ^wnnt^  1964  - Kat^  1064) 

Klineberg,  1963;  Lee,  1951;  Pettigrew,  1964;  Hunt,  1964,  Katz,  i.b^; 


Proiect  Concern  is  designed  to  demonstrate  that , the^c  .. 
oHnnirTorial  achievement  of  the  disadvantaged  child  is  an  -.xfact 
If  Ihl  il?lractiirirthe  neighborhood  and  the  neighborhood  ==hool 
!n  InliiSnIllts  where  schools  find  themselves  focusinr  on  repressive 
measures  for  behavioral  control  rather  than  on  the  sU.,mlation,_o^ 
•growVh  and  vAhe^e"" there" is  a mutually  accepted  standara  of  limited 
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expectation.  I ri  other  words > it  holds  that  the  observed  dis- 
ability IS. not  intrinsic  to  the  individuals  or  the  culture,  but 
ratner  results  from  an  environmejntal  interaction  which  is 
reinforced  by  stereotypes  cultivated  by  both  the ■ disadvantaged 
population  -and  the  majority.  To  test  adequately  this  assumption 
placement  in  an  pducational , environment  which  both  focuses  around 
stimulation  rather  than  control  and  is  freed  of  the  binding 
aspect  of  limited  expectation  seems  necessary.  Project  Concern 
is  providing  this  different  educational  env ironnien t by  pTacTn^ 
inner  city  disadvantaged  youth  in  suburban  schools  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  discovery  and  learning  and  where  expectations 
.are  high: 

More  specifically  Project  Concern  has  as  its  objectives  thp 
exploration  of  the  effectiveness  of  suburban  school  placement  as 

educational  growth  of  the  inner  city  child  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  economic,  political,  and  educational 
feasibility  of  such  a plan  as  an  educational  intervention.’  In 
detail  the  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  assess  the  range  of  possible  academic  growth  for 
typical  disadvantaged  youth  within  an  inner  city. 

2.  To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  four 
different  educational  interventions  as  models  for 
proyrains  for  disadvcintagsd  innar  city  youth# 

3.  To  gather  data  and  analyze  them  in  terms  of  the 
impact  of  suburban  school  placement  on  inner  city 
youth  along  a comprehensive  domain  of  dimensions. 

4.  To  demonstrate  the  fiscal  and  operational  feasibility 
^ of  urban-suburban  collaboration  in  such  a program.  ' 

5.  To  train  professional  and  non-professional  staff  in 
the  education  of  inner  city. youth. 

6.  To  attempt  to  isolate  the  pupil,  family,  school  and 
teacher  characteristics  associated  with  significant 

C 3 © s • 

7.  To  provide  relevant  d ^ for  subsequent  urban-suburban 
collaborative  efforts. 

8.  To  disseminate  information  about  the  findings  of  the 
Prp2C£t. 

II.  Importance  of  the  Project 

^ ^ Coj}c e r n is  of  prime  importance  as  an  educational 
experiment  because  of  several  unique  features.  These  are 
suramarized  below  in  an  effort  to  coirimunicate  the  relevance  of 
this  project  to  education  as  a whole.  In  terms  of  numbers® alone. 
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^oJ_ect 
in  ^erra 
significance. 


token  effort;  however, 


Concern  could  be  classified  as  a token  effort;  how 
■-srn's  implications  it  takes  on  >^^ther  monumental 


The  items  below  attempt  to  convey  thi  a p 

1 Pronect  Concern  youth  have  been  randomly  selected 
■■  IhS^'totarr^uTation  of  disadvantaged  inner  city  youth 
attending  Hartford  Public  Schools  (grades  K-5).  This 
aliows  fir  inferences  in  terms  of  the  typtoal  child. 

This  randomness  har,  been  preserved  in  spite  , 

necessity  of  parental  agreement,  only  4%  of  the  original 
Sciinplc  dGcXinocl  to  part3.cipc4.tc* 

2.  Project  Conc^  youth  have  the  characteristics  associated 
^Tlth  inner  city  poverty  situations: 

rvfr  irt  ff  S:  ir fnfs  have  achievement 

c)  Sf iell  ^InS!  Sfuty^slirl  ?‘s  afsHI  t^hlttom 
10%  on  nationr.l  norms. 

3 Project  Concern  has  a carefully  designed  four  cell  experi- 
sl^l'nnia-in?hich  wUl  permit  an  evaluation  of  ):he 
relative  effectiveness  of  four  different  interventions: 

a)  pltxcement  in  a suburban  school.  a:-, 

b placement  in  a suburban  school  with  remedral- 
lupportive  assistance  provided  by  the  Progect. 
n)  nlaceraont  in  an  inner  city  school. 

d)  pD.acement  in  an  inner  ci 

^ c. 

and  intensive  compensatory  services. 

4 Proiect  Concern  has  a well  conceptual.ized  theoretical 
|lrilHSl5-TcT."infra)  as  a basis  for  its  operational 
program. 

5.  Pro-jcct  Concern  has  been  developed  in  a f 

ynTriiermit  replication  in  other  areas  -5r^4-4:»Y- 

ordLLy  expense;  it  is  a financially  practicable  inter- 
vention. 


b) 


Pro-jcct  Concern  is  collecting 
the  following  questions: 
a)  Is  there  significant  chang 
Is  trhere  significant  chang 
performance  along  several 

i)  reading 

ii)  arithmetic 

iii)  listening 

iv)  creativity 
Is  there  an  adverse  effect 
into  which  youngsters  are 
V7hat  is  the  social  status 
both  in  the  suburbs  and  in 


data  designed  to  ahswer 

e in  measured  mental  ability? 
e in  measured  academic 
dimensions : 


c) 

d) 


upon  the  suburban  class 
introduced? 

of  the  experimental  Ss 
the  inner  city  neighborhood? 
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• e)  Are  there  signs  of  change  along  inferred  intervening 
variables  such  as: 

i)  trust 

ii)  sense  of  self-responsibility 

iii)  motivation 

f)  V7hat  is  the  impact  upon  parents  and  siblings?  Three 
major  sources  will  be  dravm  upon  for  data:  pupils, 
teachers,  and  families. 

III.  Operational  Design 

A.  Present  Operational  Structure 

Project  Concern  is  presently  bussing  255  inner  city  youngsters, 
grades  kindergarten  through  five,  into  five  suburbs  (Farmington 
166  childien] , Manchester  (62  children],  Simsbury  (25  children]. 
South  Windsor  (24  children] , and  West  Hartford  (78  children])  into 
33  schools  and  123  classes.  The  current  ethnic  breakdown  is  as 
follows:  * 


Negro  224 

Puerto  Kican  24 
White  7 

These  youngsters  are.  placed  in  regular  classes  in  the  suburbs 
corresponding  to  the  class  in  which  they  would  be  if  they  had 
continued  in  Hartford  Public  Schools. 

’ The  255  experimental  Ss  are  divided  into,  two  groups:  a)  213 
Ss  are  scattered  throughout  the  five  towns  in  27  schools  and  they 
receive  supportive  services  from  a tecin^  consisting  of  a professional 
teacher  and  a non-professional  aide.  A team  is  provided  for  every 
25  Ss  and  the  team  is  made  up  of  a mother  indigenous  to  the  North 
End  of  Hartford  and  a teacher  of  Negro^  extraction.  (In’  actual 
operation  two  teachers  are  of  white  extraction  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  Negro  applicants.)  These  teams  provide  three  major 
functions: 

i)  retiedial  assistance 

ii)  school-home  liaison 

iii)  positive  adult  identification  figures 

a)  42  Ss,  all  in  the  Town  of  West  Hartford  in  six  schools,  who 
do  not  receive  supportive  service  from  an  external  team. 

Each  school  system  involved  in  the  Project  has  assigned  to  a 
member  of  its  administrative  staff  the  functions  of  coordinator 
with  the  Project  central  office.  This  provides  a clearinghouse  . 
for  conmunication  and ^increases  the  ease  of  operation  tremendously. 
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The  central  office  staff  works  primarily  through  the  town 
coordinators  and  the  supportive  team.  The  present  make-up  of 
the  central  office  staff  is  asfollov/s: 


Director 

Assistant  Director 
Cogrdinator  of  Aides 
Community  Worker 
Community  Worker 
Executive  Assistant 
Secretarial  Assistant 

The  major  facets  of  the  central 
into  the  following  roles: 


(Thomas  W.  Mahan,  Ph.  D.)- 
(Albert  A.  Thompson,  Ph.  D.) 
(Gertrude  Johnson) 

(Mary  Michelson) 

(Neil  Kennedy) 

(Linda  I . Forman) 

(Arneita  Taylor) 

office  operation  can  be  grouped 


a)  coordination  and  supervision 

b)  research 

c)  public  relations 

d)  community  services 

e)  supportive  service  to  child,  .family  and  school 

f)  planning  and  evaluation 

In  addition  there  are  two  formally  established  advisory 
committees.  One  is  a broad  based  Advisory  Council  made  up  of 
representatives  from. participating  school  boards.  State  Department 
of  .Education,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  Negro  <» 
community.  This  Council  advises  ♦•he  Director  on  general  operational 
problems  and  serves  as  a forum  for  discussion  of  neV7  developments. 


The  second  advisory  committee,  .labelled  as  the  Professional 
Advisory  Committee,  is  made  up  of  the  follov/ing  members; 


Dr.  John  F..  Cawley,  University  of  Connecticut 

IJr.  John  Noble,  Brandeis  University 

Dr.  David  V.  Tiedeman,  Harvard  University 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Mahan,  Project  Director,  ex-officio 

This  Committee  advises  on  professional  questions  relating  to  the 
research  design,  data  collection  and  data  analysis  areas.  Final 
decisions  on  such  topics  are  made  by  this  group. 


B.  Data  Collection 


The  collection  of  data  focuses  around  a number  of  major 
criterion  variables  and  also  around  a syndrome  of  Inferred  inter- 
vening variables.  The  prime  emphasis  is  on  the  criterion  variables 
which  relate  to  school  performance.  For  this  aspect  a sub-contract 
with  the  University  of  Connecticut  has  been  let  and  plans  call  for 
four  testings:  October,  1966  (already  completed);  May,  1967; 
October,  1967;  and  May,  1968.  These  criterion  variables  and  the 
data  sources  are  listed  belov;; 
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1)  Mental  ability 

• 

- V;echsler  Intelligence  S.cale  for 
Children;  Test  of  Primary  Mental 
Abilities;  Drav;~A-Man 

* 2)  Academic  achievement 

- reading;  arithmetic;  listening; 
creativity- flexibility 

3)  Sociometric  status 

- sociometric  questionnaires;  teacher 
ratings . 

In  addition  careful  analysis  is  .being  given  to  other  dimensions, 
several  of  which  are  best  described  as  intervening  variables.  Among 


these  are; 

1)  Pupil  attitude 

“ teacher  logs;  Sarason  anxiety  scales; 
interviews 

2)  Pupil  motivation 

- attendance;  homework  performance; 
teacher  reports 

3)  Family  participation 

- teacher  and  central  office  logs 

4)  Classroom  climate 

- teacher  logs;  observation;  motion 
picture  study^ 

A further  area  of  study  is  the  reaction  and  performance  of  the 
suburban  youngsters. 

C.  Progress  to  Date 

There  are  as  yet,  no  data  available  other  than  the  basic 
results  from  the  pretesting  to  evaluate  progress  along  the  major 
criterion  variables.  There  are,  ’however,  other  areas  where  some 
data  are  available  and  these  are  presented  below. 


1)  Attendance 

- average  daily  attendance  exceeds 
90%. 

2)  Drop-outs 

- from  September  7 to  September  30 
nine  youngsters  were  removed  from 
the  program  as  follov;s: 

a)  tv;o  moved  from  Hartford 

b)  two  were  removed  for  emotional 
problems 

c)  five  (four  kdgns;  one  first 
grader)  were  withdrawn  at 
parental  request. 

From  September  30  to  January  19  tv/o 
additional  youngsters  were  v;ithdrawn 
at  their  own  request  because  of 
extreme  academic  difficulties. 

3)  Parental  involvement 

- over  90%  of  the  families  have 
participated  in  at  least  one 
school  activity  in  the  suburbs. 
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4)  Pupil  acceptance 


- all  signs  indicate  that  'the 
experimental  Ss  have  been  well 
accepted.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  sign  of  this  is  their 
participation  in  after-school 
activities . 

5)  There  are  no  signs  of  the  predicted  "psychological  trauma" 
or  of  the  "physical-  strain"  from  the  experience. 

D.  Future  Prospects 

Central  to  the  Project  Concern  study  is  its  thesis  that  it  is 
a practical  model  for  large  scale  intervention  in  those  cities 
which  are  fringed  by  suburbs*.  The  following  facts  underline  the 
operational  and  financial  feasibility  of  large  scale  expansion: 

1)  There  are  16  communities  within  the  present  radius  of 

operation;  ^ 

2)  These  16  comraunities  in  the  current  academic  year  (1966-67) 
have  1962  classrooms,  K-6; 

3)  Legislation  has  been  introduced  into  the  1967  General 
Assembly  (HB  3912)  which,  if  enacted,  would: 

a)  establish  the  legality  of  inter-community  compacts 
for  education  of  the  disadvantaged; 

b)  establish  standards  for  such  programs; 

c)  provide  partial  fina^ncial  assistance  for  pupil  costs, 
transportation  costs,  and  school  building  costs ;- 

4)  Operating  cosjts  for  full-scale  implementation  can  be 
realistically  estimated  at  $300  to  $350  per  pupil  above 
the  tuition  cost. 

IV.  Theoretical  Rationale 

Project  Concern,  although  directly  related  to  the  problem  of 
de  facto  segregation,  is  not  essentially,  an  experiment  in  inter- 
gration;  rather,  it  is  an  experiment  in  educational  intervention 
designed  to  counteract  the  limited  influence  of  urban  education 
bn  the  disadvantaged.  Research  has  described  the  "cumulative 
deficit"  which  the  child  from  the  low  socio-economic  environment 
tends  to  exhibit  in  his  school  performance  — a phenomenon  which 
is  dramatically  accentuated  among  the  non-white  poor  — and  has 
underlined  the  profound  task  involved  in  reversing _ the  trend.  A 
review  of  the  literature  quickly  communicates  the  impression  that 
the  problem  goes  beyond  special  teaching,  techniques,  enriched 
materials,  and  better  programming. 

Project  Concern  will  be  evaluated  by  measured  changes  in  pupil 
behavior.  Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to  outline,  at  lease  in 
skeletal  fashion,  the  theoretical  base  from  v;hich  these  changes 
are  predicted.  Basically,  the  research  .stems  from  a conviction 
that  changes  in  stimuli,  environment  and  other  input  data^can 
result  in  changes  in  response  or  output  behavior.  Hov;ever,  it^ 
also  felt  that  cognitive  patterns  for  coping  with  formal  learning 
situations  and  the  affective  responses  which  accompany  these 
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patterns  have  been  well  crystallized  at  the  time  of  school 
entrance.  This  results  in  the  use  of  traditional  response 
patterns  which,  for  the  disadvantaged,  are  frequently  ineffective 
for  school  goals-.  To  counteract  this  established  tendency  it 
seems  best  to  present  the  subject  with  an  intense  and  pervasive 
experience  in  a radically  different  environment  so  that  new 
responses  can  be  provol:ed.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  Project 
Concern  — to  create  some  dissonance  within  the  pupil  in  terms  of 
his  usual  perception  of  himself  in  relation  to  school  and  to  take 
advantage  of  this  period  of  flux  by  reinforcing  positive  be- 
haviors and  attitudes. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  intervention  model  is  tied  to  the 
influence  of  peers  as  a basis  for  the  development  of  role  ful- 
filling behaviors.  By  placing  a limited  number  of  inner  city 
youth  (about  10%  of  the  classroom  population)  in  a suburban 
classroom  these  same  youth  will  be  constantly  in  contact  with 
models  of  behavior  more  in  keeping  v/ith  school  values..  By 
limiting  the  impact  of  models  which  reinforce  the  current,  in- 
effective behavior  and  emphasizing  the  impact  of  different,  but 
reasonably  consistent  models,  it  is  hoped  that  some  "shaping” 
of  the  pupils'  learning  styles  will  take  place  in  the  direction 
of  increased  academic  performance. 

As  a catalyst  to  prevent  too  much  dissonance  which  might 
create  a withdifav/al  and/or  rejection  reaction,  significant  adult 
figures  who  share  much  of  the  child's  heritage  but  also  exhibit 
the  desired  characteristics  in  terms  of  attitudes  toward  school 
and  learning  are  ’provided  in  the  supportive  team.  The  effectiveness 
of  this  additional ^factor  in  the  change  process  is  a focus  of  the 
research  design  and,  hopefully,  evidence  will  be  available  at  the 
termination  of  the  project  to  determine  the  differential  impact  of 
the  learning  environment  as  separated  from  the  impact  of  adult 
identification  figures. 

In  essence.  Project  Concern  focuses  around  the  change  in 
perception,  already  to-  a large  extent  stereotyped,  which  can 
be  accomplished  by  a confrontation  with  experiences  highly 
charged  v;ith  novelty  but  also  in  a context  of  interpersonal 
support.  It  is  predicted  that  changes  will  take  place  and  that 
they  will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  models  which  the 
suburban  youth  present  to  the  bussed  pupils. 

V.  Research  Design 

Project  Concern  is  designed  tc  determine  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  a radically  different  educational  environment  as  a 
preventive  and  corrective  intervention  in  the  education  of  urban 
youth  from  the  inner  city.  The  theoretical  rationale  for  the 
position  has  been  discussed  above,  but  the  pragmatic  aspects  must 
be  mentioned  briefly  here.  The  "vacant • seat"  basis  for  pupil- 
assignment  has  resulted  in  considerable:  variability  in  the  place- 
ment with  some  classes  having  only  one  experimental  S while 
others  have  four.  This  in  turn  has  created  a situation- 
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which  results  in  the  experimental  Ss  being  spread  across  thirty- 
three  (33)  schools  while  control  Ss  are  drawn  from  five  p)  schools. 
Hopefully,  this  diversity  will  have  a self-cancelling 
will  underline  the  impact  of  the  experimental  variable  - the  treat- 
ment procedure.  In  this  same  regard,  it  is  also  important  to  stress 
that  the  Experimental  Ss  not  receiving  external  supportive  services 
are  all  placed  in  one  school  system  (5  schools)  ar^  that  general- 
izations from  their  performance  must  be  made  with  that  fact  clearly 

in  mind. 

Nonetheless  the  design  seems  adequate  to  examine  the^relative 
impact  of  four  (4)  methodologies  on  the  learning,  amtuaes,  anu 
motivations  of  inner  city  youth.  These  methodologies,  in  order 
of  their  predicted  effectiveness,  are  as  follows. 

1)  Placement  in  a suburban  system  with  supportive  team 
assistance. 

2)  Placement  in  a suburban  system  without  supportive 

team  assistance.  , 

3)  Placement  in  an  inner  city  school  with  supportive 

‘ team  assistance. 

4)  Placement  in  an  inner  city  schf»ol  without  supportive 
team  assistance. 

Ss  assigned  to  treatment  procedures  one  (1)  and  two  (2)  above 
are  considered  to  be  Experimental  Ss  since  they  are  subject  to  the 
impact  of  the  major  variable  under  study:  placement  in  a radically 
different  educational  environment.  Ss  assigned  to  treatment  pro-- 
oedures  three  (3)  and  four  (4)  above  are  classified  as  controls. 

As  described  above  all  Ss  were  drawn  from  the  same  population  in 
a random  fashion.  Schematically,  the  design  is  as  follows: 


Experimental  Groups 

Grade  With  Support  Without  Support 

Control  Groups 

With  Support  Without  Support 

N Schools  N Schools 

Kdg.  32  8 14  3 

1 38  9 52 

2 47  9 22 

3 30  7 73 

4 25  6 8 4 

5 41  9 62 

N Schools  N Schools 

50  1 

18  1 40  2 

15  1 40  2 

15  i 40  2 

15  1 40  2 

40  1 0 

The  criterion  variables  which  v;ill  serve  as  basis  for  evaluating 
the  effect  of  the -treatment  variables  (suburban  school  placement  and 
supportive  team  assistance)  can  be  grouped  into  four  (4)  general 
headings: 
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a)  Mental  Ability 

1.  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 

2.  Primary  Mental  Abilities 

% 

b)  Academic  Achievement 

1.  Reading 

2.  Listening 

3.  Arthmetic 

c) ’  Personal“Social  Development 

1.  Sociometfic  Status 

2.  Test  Anxiety 

3.  Attitudes 

4.  Teacher  Ratings 

5.  School  Attendance 

6.  Vocational  Aspiration 

d)  Creativity 

1.  Picture  Completion 

2.  Circles 

These  data  will  be  collected  at  four  points;  September,  1966, 
as  a base;  May,  1967,  to  evaluate  effects  after  one  year;  September, 
1967,  to  assess  3.oss  during  the  summer;  May,  1968,  to  evaluate 
effects  after  two  years.  The  basic  statistical  tests  to  be  used 
will  be  analyses  of  variance  and  covariance.  All  data  will  be 
analyzed  for  the  interaction  of  the  following  variables  with  the 
primary  variables:  age,  sex,  grade  placement,  school  system,  and, 
where  the  N permits,  school. 

In  addition,  case  study  materials  reported  on  a weekly  basis 
by  teachers  will  be  utilized  in  an  attempt  to  discover  patterns 
of  growth  and  development.  Along  with  this  approach  there  will 
be  data  collected  which  will  indicate  parental  involvement  and 
attitude  as  well  as  neighborhood  reaction  to  a child's  placement 
in  the  suburbs.  It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  significantly 
greater ‘growth  for  the  Experimental  Ss  as  a group,  but  it  is  also 
hoped  that  evidence  as  to  most  productive  and  effective  inter- 
vention for  pupils  with  differing  characteristics  may  be  revealed 
by  careful  manipulation  of  the  results. 

The  techniques  described  above  will  be  employed  on  the  total 
samples.  Hov/ever,  it  is  expected  that  smaller  samples  drawn  ffom 
these  samples  will  be  used  to  study  other  areas, such  as  speech 
improvement,  frustration  tolerance,  and  personality  variables. 

The  major  outcomes  of  the  Pro j ect  will  be  evaluated  from  this 
design  framework  by  means  of  the  following  specific  hypothesis 
stated  here  as  predictions.  For  operational  purposes,  a 
■"statistically  significant  difference"  shall  be  defined  as  a 
deviation  of  such  magnitude  that  its  likelihood  of  occurring  b^f 
chance  does  not  exceed  one  in  twenty. 
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1)  Experimental  Ss  will  have  significantly  greater  gain  scores 
than  control  Ss  in: 

a)  all  measures  of  mental  ability 

b)  all  measures  of  academic  achievement 

c)  all  measures  of  cognitive  flexibility  (creativity) 

2)  Experimental  Ss  will  show  significantly  greater  decrease 
than  control  Ss  in  measures  of: 

a)  general  anxiety 

b)  test  anxiety 

3)  Experimental  Ss  will  not  differ  significantly  from  control 
Ss  in  sociometric  measures  of: 

a)  acceptance  by  classroom  peers 

b)  acceptance  by  neighborhood  peers 

4)  Analysis  of  teacher  report  data  on  Experimental  Ss  will 
show  a pattern  of  sequential  responses  which  follov;s  the 
following  trend  for  Ss  who  show  significant  gains  in 
academic  performance:  uncritical  i.cceptance  by  the  teacher; 
more  realistic  appraisal  by  the  teacher,  but  with  a tendency 
to  emphasize  assets;  a tendency  to  recall  and  report 
successes  and  achievements;  attainment  of  a plateau  in 
terms  of  reporting  pupil  behavior  as  being  relatively 
unexceptional  and  consistent. 
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APPENDIX  B 


An  Interim  Report 
on 


A COOPERATIVE  PRXtRAM  BETWEEN  A CITY  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  AKD  A SUBURB/R'I  SCHOOL  DISTiaCT 


THE  PROBI.EM 


On  August  27,  1903  a the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  School  District 
of  Rochester,  Rev;  York,  unanimously 
adopted  a policy  to  develop  plans  to 
reduce  racial  imbalance  in  schools  in  v/hich  such  imbalance  exists. 

In  its  policy  statement,  the  Board  recognized  that  ’’one  of  the 
functions  of  the  public  schools  is  to  prepare  children  for  life  in 
a .democratic  society"  and  that  "the  fulfillment  of  this  function 
depends  in  part  upon  the  degree  to  which  children  have  opportunities 
during  their  public  school  careers  to  become  acquainted  v/ith 
children  from  a variety  of  cultures." 


As  an  outgrov.’th  of  its  policy  statement,  the  Board  of  Education, 
on  November  21,  I963,  directed  the  administration  to  initiate  plans 
to  implement  the  Open  Enrollment  Plan.  On  February  3j  196^1,  more 
than  500  children  from  the  inner  city  began  a nev;  experience. 


As  a result  of  the  Open  E,nrollment  Plan,  every  elementary 
school  in  the  City  School  District  has  some  Negro  children  included 
in  its  enrollment.  Although  a small  minority  of  citizen;s  opposed 
this  plan,  the  plan  received  v;ide  commendation  and  approval  from  the 
Rochester  community. 

On  August  28,  1963,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  VJest  Ironde- 
quoit  Central  School  District  responded  to  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  information  and  indicated  its  general 
agreement  vjith  the  Statement  of  Policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Since  that  time  the  West  Irondequoit  Board  of  Education 
has  discussed  v;ith  its  Superintendent  the  possibility  and  methods  of* 
providing  V/est  Irondequoit  children  V7ith  opportunities  to  have 
contact  with  more  non-^-v/hite  children.  On  December  15 j 196^1,  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  VJest  Ironde- 
quoit met  v;ith  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Administrative 
Director  for  Planning  and  Research  of  the  City  School  District  of 
Rochester  to  discuss  a possible  extension  of  the  Open  Enrollment 
Plan  to  West  Irondequoit. 

It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  a letter  should  be  sent  to 
Theron  Johnson,  Administrator,  Division  of  Intercultural  Relations 
in  Education,  asking  for  his  advice  on  financial  and  legal  problems. 

Following  this  letter.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  Rochester  and 
discussed  the  proposed  plan  with  the  President  pf  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  West  Irondequoit  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Rochester. 


Follov;ing  this  helpful  meeting,  a letter  was  sent  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  requesting  assistance  to  make  the  plan 
possible. 

The  City  School  District  has  nine  elementary  schools  vjith  a 
pupil  population  of  more  than  fifty  percent  non-white.  The 
percentege  of  non-white  children  in  the  Rdchester  elementary  schools 
is  more  thaQ  30/i  and  growing  at  a rate  of  more  than  2^  each® year. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  West  Irondequoit  Central  School  District 
had  only  four  Negro  pupils  in  a total  en:>  ailment  of  nearly  poOO 
pupils  at  the  outset  of  the  program. 

The  program  represents  a major  innovation  in  school  relation- 
ships between  an  urban  and  a suburban  school  district.  It  holds 
promise  of  providing  a method  of  correcting  racial  imbalance  in 
both  suburban  an  urban  school  districts.  This  program  stems  irom 
the  sincei'e  desire  of  a suburban  Board  and  its  Superintendent  to 
participate  significantly  in  one  of  the  great  needs  of  society. 

This  pilot  program  has  already  shovm  evidence  of  becoming  the 
lighthouse  for  similar  programs  throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

The  development  of  such  a program  should  not  be  the  responsibility 
of  any  one  district,  but  rat  ^r  should  be  a responsibility  in 
which  the  entire  state  must  snare. 

THE  PROGRAM  As  proposed  in  the  original 

application,  twenty-five  first  grade 

children,  from  William  H.' Seward 
School  No.  19,  were  sent  on  a 

voluntary  basis  to  six  neighborhood  s'  hools  of  the  V/est  Irondequoit 
Central  School  District  in  September  1965.  In  September  19co,  an 
additional  tv/enty-five  children  began  this  experience  at  grade  one, 
while  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-four  pupils  from  the  first  group 
advanced  to  grade  two.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  19u6-67  school 
year,  forty- four  of  the  fifty  ghildi^en  presently  in  the  program  were 
scheduled  to  return  to  West  Irondequoit  in  September. 

Free  transportation  was  provided  for  the  children  involved  by 
the  City  School  District.  Lunchroom  facilities  and  supervision^ 
were  furnished  by  the  receiving  school  district.  Training  sessions 
v/ere  conducted  in  the  receiving  schools  .co  prepare  teachers  for 
this  new  experience. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  for  both  the  children  in  Vjest  Irondequoit  and  the 
children  of  the  City  School  District  who  v/ere  sent  to  the  VJest 
Irondequoit  public  schools.  Both  groups  of  children  v/ere  attending 
school  in  racially  imbalanced  settings  - one  predominantly  Negro, 
the  other  all  white.  Neither  group  had  a full  opportunity  to 
becorae  acauainted  v/ith  children  from  a variety  of  ^cultures  ^ 

the  extent  that  this  opportunity  v;as  lacking ^ their  preparation  for 
life  in  a democratic  society  v;as  v/eahened . 

A second  major  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  demonstrate  a 
metropolitan  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  racial 
imbalance.  It  is  recogniz-ed  that  this  is  a problem  which  affects 
both  the  city  and  the  suburbs  and  that  there  is  a need  and 
responsibility  for  joint  action. 


This  v:c-*s  the  ? 
include  additional 


econd  year 
children. 


of  a long ' tudinal  program  which  will 
schools,  and  grades  in  later  jfears. 
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RESEARCH  DESIGN 


A pool  of  approximately  sixty  to 
seventy  incomir.g  first  grade  pupils 
from  William  H.  Sev;ard  School  No.  19 
in  Rochester  vjere  selected  as  possible 
participants  for  the  program  in  each  of  the  tvjo  years.  School  No.l9j> 
located  at  Sev/ard  Street,  is  a K-5  elementary  school  vjith  an 
enrollment  of  nearly  1000  children,  87^  of  v/hoin  are  non~V7hite 
according  to  the  Fall  1966  racial  census  conducted  by  the  City 
School  District. 


The  pupils  selected  were  considered  average  or  above  average 
in  ability  and  achievement  in  the  opinion  of  their  kindergarten 
teachers.  By  random  assignment  half  of  the  children  wore  chosen  to 
particioate  in  the  pi'oject  while  the  other  half  v/ere  to  serve  as  a 
control  group.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  selected  were  then  asxed 
if  thev  desired  this  opportunity  for  their  children.  When  the 
parent" of  a child  in  the  experimental  group  said  no,  a pupil  in  the 
control  group  vias  dropped.  For  both  years,  hov/ever,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  some  pupils  from  the  control  group  in  order  to 
secure  tv/enty-f ive  pupils  to  go  to  V/est  Irondocjuoit . i^is  factor 
did  not  adversely  affect  the  comparability  of  the  experimental  and 
control  groups  at  the  grade  one  level  the  first  year  but  did  affect 
the  comparability  of  the  tv;o  groups  beginning  grade  one  the  second 
year.  Hov/ever^  in  both  years  any  initial  differences  vjere  fcakeii 
into  account  when  analyiiing  pupil  achievement  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 


Pupils  in  the  experimental  and  control  classes  were  compared 
on  reading  and  arithmetic  achievement,  as  ne?.sured  by  standardized 
tests,  attendance  records,  promotion  rates,  social  grov^th,  and  v/ork 
habits.  The  socioinetric  structure  of  the  classrooms  in  West 
Irondequoit  v/here  the  experimental  pupils  v;ere  placed  v/as  studied 
at  each  grade  level.  Observational  data  were  also  supplied  by  the 
building  principals  and  teachers  in  the  receiving  schools. 

ANALYSIS  OP  The  academic  achievement  of ^pupils  in 

ptjfnTTCHIEVEMENT  the  experimental  and  control  groups 

• grades  one  and  tv/o  was  compared 

utilizing  data  from  standardized  tests 
administered  during  the  school  year.  A description  of  the-  ^ests 
and  the  subsequent  statistical  analysis  follovrs. 


1,  The  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  (Administration  Dates! 
Present  Grade  One  ~ September  1966;  Present  Grade  Tv;o  - 
October  1965) 


Test  1.  VIord  Meaning  (19  items)  --  Pleasures  pupil 
understanding  of  comprehension  of  language. 


Test  2.  Sentences  (1^>  items)  --  Measures  the  ability^ 
comprehend  phrases  and  sentences  insu»ead  of  individua 


to 

1 


v;ords . 


Test  Information  (14  items)  Measures  vocabulary. 


Test  Matching  (19  items)  — Measures  visual  perception 
involving  Recognition  of  similarities,  a capacity  which  is 
required-  in  learning  to  read. 

Test  5.  Numbers  (2^1  items)  — Measures  general  number 
knov;ledge,  including  achievement  in  number  vocabulary, 
counting,  ordinal  numbers,  meaning  of  fractional  parts, 
recognition  of  forms,  telling  time,  and  the  use  of  numbers 
in  simple  problems. 

Test  6.  Copying  (10  items)  --  Measures  visual  perception 
and  motor  control  skills  vjhich  are  required  in  learning  to 
v.’rite. 

The  total  maximum  possible  ravj  score  for  these  tests  is  100 
points . 

2 . The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  Primary  I Battery, 
^Administration  Date;  Grade  One  •'  May  l'*12,  19o7; 

Test  1.  Word  Knovrledge  (35  items)  — Measures  sight 
vocabulary  or  v;ord  recognition  ability . 

Test  2.  VIord  Discrimination  (35  items)  — Measures  the 
ability  to  select  an  orally  presented  word  from  among  a 
group  of  v;ords  of  similar  configuration. 

Test  3.  Readlnp;  (^5  items)  — Measures  sentence 
c oinpr ehen s ion  ( 13  iteins^  and  paragraph  comprehension 
(32  items) . 

Test  Arithmetic  Concepts  and  Skills  (63  items)  — 
Measures  mastery  of  basic  numerical  and  quantitative 
concepts  that  are  essential  tp  understanding  beginning 
stages  of  arithmetic,  ability  to  solve  verbal  problems, 
and  ability  to  perform  addition  and  subtraction  exercises. 

The  scores  from  each  of  the  four  subtests  are  reported 
independently. 

3.  The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  Primary  II  Battery, 

XXdministrat ion  Date:  Grade  Tvio  - May  1-12,  19bT5 

Test  1.  Word  Knowledge  (37  items)  — Measures  word 
recognition  and  understanding.  The  first  seventeen  items 
are  of  the  picture-vocabulary  type  in  v/hich  the  child 
demonstrates  his  recognition  of  a v/ord  by  associating  it 
with  a picture.  In  the  last  tv/enty  items  a stimulus  word 
is  presented  in  written  form  and  the  child  demonstrates 
his  understanding  by  choosing  from  among  four  alternative 
v/ritten  resp”onses. 
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l^est  2.  V/orcl  Dj scrimlnatlon  (33  items)  Measures  the 
child’s  ability  to  select  an  orally  presented  v;ord  from 
ainonc  a group  of  v;ords  of  similar  configuration. 

Test  3«  Reading  (’31  items)  — Measures  the  ability  to 
comprehend  sentences  (Tb  items)  and  to  comprehend  materials 
of  paragraph  length  (38  items). 

Tost  . Arithmetic  (72  items)  Part  A,  Concepts  and 
Problem  Solvinp;,  consists  of  forty-tv/o  items  providing  a 
qoinprehensive  measure  of  the  child’s  mastery  of  basic 
numerical  and  quantitative  concepts  essential  to  under- 
st  nding  ea.rly  stages  of  arithmetic ^ and  ability  to  solve 
verbal  problems.  Part  B,  Computation,  consists  of  thirty 
computational  exercises  covering  addition  and  subtraction 
skills  ranging  in  difficulty  from  basic  addition  facts  to 
subtraction  of  three-place  numbers. 

The  scores  from  each  of  the  four  subtests  arc  reported 

independently. 

The  statistical  technique  used  to  analyze  the  data  at  each 
grade  level  was  a one-v/ay  analysis  of  covariance  with  the  total 
score  from  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  as  the  covariable  and 
each  subtest  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  as  an  independent 
criterion  measure. 

o 

The  results  of  these  analyses  for  grade,  one  are  summarized  in 
Table  I on  page  6.  , The  mean  raw  scores  have  been  converted  to 
grade  equivalents  so  that  practical  as  v/ell  as  statistical  signifi- 
cance may  be  studied  Statistical  significance  was  found  for  tv;o 
of  the  foui’  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  (V/ord  Discrimination  and 
Airithmeuicj  In  both  instances,  the  differences  in  adjusted  means 
favored  the  experimental  group.  On  all  four  subtests  the 
experimental  group  scored  either  at  grade  placement  or  above  grade 
placement  on  the  unadjusted  as  v/ell  as  the  adjusted  mean  raw  scores# 
This  fact  is  particulary  striking  since  the  experimental  group  v;as 
considerably  lower  than  the  control  group  in  initial  readiness. 

The  control  group  pupils  scored  v/ithin  t\/o  months  of  actual 
grade  placement  on  all  four  subtests.  The  greatest  negative 
discrepancy  was  in  arithmetic  where  the  control  pupils  v/ere  tv;o 
months  belov/  grade  placement  in  adjusted  mean  score.  On  the 
positive  side,  these  same  pupils  scored  one  month  above  grade 
placement  on  the  reading  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests  and, in  this  respect,  v/ere  equal  to  the  experimental  group. 

The  small  '‘N''  of  fifteen  pupils  in  the  experimental  and  control 
classes  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  pupils  missed  either  the 
Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  in  the  Pall  or  the  fietropolitan 
Achievement  Test  this  Spring.  Pupil  mobility  v/as  also  a factor  in 
the  mortality  of  the  control  group. 
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"i-ADLE  I 

SUf-iMAKY  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  DATA 
liEAIl  RAVI  SCORES  AND  GRIVDE  EQUIVALENTS^ 


Grade 

One  - 

!!ay  196? 

Group 

Criterion  Tests 

Experimental 

Control 

R.S. 

G.E. 

R.S. 

G . 

Metropolitan  Achievem'- 

* r Is 

UnadJ 

2A.7 

1.8 

23.6 

1.8 

VIord  Knov/ledge 

AdJ. 

25.9 

1.9 

22.4 

1.0 

Metropolitan  Achievement 

Tests 

Unadj 

26.4 

2.0 

^1.8 

1.8 

VJord  Discrimination 

AdJ  . •••■ 

i:-  27 . 6 

2.2 

20.6 

1.7 

Metropolitan  Achievement 

Tests 

Unadj 

22.5 

1.9 

25.1 

1.9 

Reading 

AdJ. 

23.9 

1.9 

23.7 

1.9 

Metropolitan  Achievement 

Tests 

Unadj 

. 49.9 

2.0 

41.9 

1.7 

Arithmetic 

AdJ  . 

51.9 

2.1 

39.9 

1 • 6 

Covariable 

Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 

51.8 

59.3 

Number  of  Pupils 

15 

0 

15 

*Tested-at  ..grjade^placement  1.8 
* -“Difference  betv/een  experimental  and  control  groups 
.01 

vic-xpifference  between  experimental  and  control  groups 

.001 


significant  at 
significant  at 
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The  Grade  two  analyses  have  been  suiiimarized  in  Table  II  on 
pace  8.  As  in  the  case  of  the  grade  one  data,  the  mean  raw  scores 
have  6eon  converted  to  grade  placeraents. 

Statistical  significance  v/as  found  for  one  of  . the  f<'ur 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  at  this  grade  level  (Arit.  Tietic)* 

The  difference  was  in  favor  of  the  experimental  group. 

The  results  on  the  reading  subtests  for  the  experimental  and 
contr*ol  classes  v;ere  approximately  equal,  with  both  groups  scoring 
above  actual  grade  placement  on  both  unadjusted  and  adjusted 
mean  scores.  V/ith  respect  to  the  arithmetic  subtests,  the 
experimental  class  was  four  months  above  grade  placement  v;hile  the 
control  group  vjas  one  month  below  grade  placement  at  time  of  testing. 
As  far  as  initial  readiness  is  concerned,  both  groups  may  be 
considered  equal.  The  lov;  "N''  for  the  control  group  is  due  to 
incomplete  test  data  and  pupil  mobility. 

j.n  May  of  1966  when  the  present  second  grade  pupils^  were 
completing  first  grade  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  Primary  I 
iiattery  (previously  described)  and  the  Science  Research  Associates 
(SRA)  Reading  Achievement  Tests  v/ere  administered  to  both  the 
control  and  experimental  groups.  The  SRA  Reading  Tests, 
administered  in  mid-May  1966,  consist  of  the  follov/ing  four 
.subtests : 

Test  1.  Verbal-Pictorial  Association  (^8  items)  — Measures 
the  ability  to, understand  v.-ords,  phrases^  and  sentences  and 
to  differentiate  between  w’ords  that  look  alike. 

Test  2.  Language  Perception  (125  items)  — Measures  the 
ability  to  diserfminate  betv;een  pairs  of  words  having 
similar  sounds,  to  identify  pairs  of  identical  words,  and 
to  associate  spoken  v.'ith  written  words. 

Test  3.  Reading  Comprehension  (S6  items)  — Measures  the 
ability  to  understand  a central  theme  and  main  idea,  drav; 
logical  inferences  and  grasp  minor  details  from  varied 
reading  selections. 


Test  Reading  Vocabulary  iteras)  Measures  the  ability 
to  understTana  “the  iiieanXng  of" word's"  in  context . The  vocabulary 
test  uses  the  same  reading  passages  as  the  comprehensive 
subtest . 


The  scores  from  each  of  these  four  subtests  are  reported 
independently . 


The  statistical  analysis  for  these  data  v»as  the  same  as  that 
used  for  thi.s  year’s  data  --  a one-way  analysis  of  covariance  v;ith 
the  total  score  from  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  as  the 
covcirjable  and  each  subtest  of  the  t\/o  reading  achievement  tests 
(I'.jtropolitan  and  SRA)  as  an  Independent  criterion  measure.* 
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TABLE  II 

SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  DATA 


Covariable 

I Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 
Number  of  ’Pupils 


73.^ 

20 


72.6 

1^1 


MEAN  RAV/ 

SCORKS 

Grade 

AND  GRADE  EQUIVALENTS"' 
Two  - May  196? 

Criterion  Tests 

R.S. 

Group 

mental 

GjF^ 

Control 
R.S.  G.E. 

Metropolitan  Achievoinc-nt 

Tests 

Unad j . 

25.9 

2.9 

25.5 

2.9 

V/ord  Knowledge 

Adj  . 

25.8 

2.9 

25.6 

2.9 

Me t ropol i t a n Ac h i e v emen t 

Tests 

Unadj . 

28.8 

3.2 

,28.9 

3.2 

V/oi'd  Discrimination 

Adj. 

28.7 

3.2 

29.0 

3.2 

Metropolitan  Achievement 

Tests 

Unadj . 

37.2 

3.2 

36.3 

3.1 

Reading 

Adj. 

37-1 

3.2 

36.^1 

3.1 

Metropblitan  AchieYoment 

Tests 

- Unadj*. 

59.7 

3.2 

^19.9 

2.7 

Arithmetic 

Adj 

59.6 

3.2 

50.0 

2.7 

“Tested  at  grade  placement  2.8 

^•'^'■Difference  betv;con  experimental  and  control  groups  significant  at 
.001  level 


I 
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The  results  of  these  analyses  are  summarized  in  Table  III  on 
page  10.  iitatistical  sicnificance  was  found  for  three  of  the  seven 
analyses  (JRA  Language  Perception,  Reading  Comprehension,  and 
Reading  Vocabulary).  In  all  three  instances,-  the  differences  in  the 
adjusted  means  favored  the  experimental  group. 

V/ith  respect  to  the  converted  scores,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
grade  ecjuivalents  for  the  expcriinental  group  are  fairly  consistent 
on  all  seven  subtests  and  within  one  mouth  of  actual  grade  placement 
at  the  time  of  testing'.  For  the  control  group,  the  grade 
equivalents  are  consistently  high  on  the  three  Metropolitan  subtests 
'but  a.re  much  lovier  on  the  SRA  subtests.  An  explanation  for  this 
may  be  that  the  pupils  in  the  control  group  adjusted  to  the  content 
and  format  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  which  are 
specifically  designed  for  the  second  half  of  grade  one,  more  easily 
than  they  were  able  to  adjust  to  the  content  and  format  of  the  SRA 
Tests,  which  have  more  depth  since  they  can  be  used  through  the  end 
of  grade  tv/o.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  actual  mean  raw 
score  difference  for  the  control  and  experimental  groups  -on  the  SRA 
Reading  Comprehension  and  SRA  "Vocabulary  tests  is  appro:^iinate3.y 
four  points.  These  four  ravj  score  points,  however,  mean  a 
difference  of  five  months  in  terms  of  grade  equivalents. 

The  test  data  for  the  past  two  years  at  grade  one  and  this 
past  year  at  grade  tv;o  sho’w  that  the  achievement  of  the  transferred 
pup-ils  is  approximately  equal  to,  and  in  some  instances  higher  than 
wcyuld  be  expected  had  these  pupils  remained  at  School  Ho.  19* . 

At  first  grade  level  last  year,  the  experimental  group  had 
significantly  higher  achievement  than  the  control  group  on  three  of 
the  seven  subtests  (SRA  Language  Perception,  Reading  Comprehension, 
and  Reading  Vocabulary).  The  data ’for  the  past  school  year  shov/ 
that  the  reading  achievement  of  the  transferred  pupils  was  signifi- 
cantly higher  in  one  case  (V/ord  Discrimination  at  grade  one)  and  that 
arithmetic  achievement  was  higher  at  both  gr'ades  one  and  tv;o. 

The  Otis  Alpha  Mental  Ability  Test  (Verbal  Section)  was 
administered  to  the  second  grade  pupils  in  VJest  Irondequoit  and  at 
V/illiarn  H.  Seward  School  No.  19  in  the  Spring  of  this  year.  The 
mean  intelligence  quotient  for  the  experimental  group  in  West 
Irondequoit  was  98.4  compared  to  a moan  quotient  of  100.0  for  the 
control  pupils  at  School  No.  19*  Results  of  the  t—test  for 
independent  samples  showed  no  significant  difference  between  the 
tv;o  groups  with  respect  to  this  variable. 

The  promotion  rate  at  the  end  of  each  grade  may  also  be 
considered  an  index  of  academic  success.  In  V/est  Irondequoit,  all 
first  grade  pupils,  including  tv/o  repeaters  from  last  year,  v/erc 
promoted;  at  second  grade,  tv/o  pupils  v:ere  ret-iined.  All  control 
pupils  in  grades  one  ana  tv^o  at  William  H.  Sev/ard  School  Mo.  19 
v/ero  promoted.  I»ast  yo0.r  cv/o  pupils  v/c  e asked  to  repeat  first 
grade  at  School  Mo.  19- 
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TABLE  HI 


Sinwin'  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  DATA 

mf:an  haw  scores  and  grade  equivalents- 
Graclc  One liay  1966  ^ 


Group^ 


Criterion  Test^ 

Experim 

ental 

Control 

R.S.  G.E. 

R.S. 

G.E., 

SR A Reading  1-2 
Verbal-Pictorial  Association 

Uncad  j . 
Adj, 

14  ,0 
14.3 

1.7 

1.7 

12.8 

12.5 

1.6 

1.6 

SRA  ]{cading  1-2 
Language  Perception 

Unadj . 
Adj  . 

86.1 

86.9 

1.7 

1.7 

70.7 

69.8 

1.3 

1.2 

SRA  Reading  1-2 
Re  aiding  Compreliens  i on 

Unadj . 
Adj 

14 .0 
14.2 

1.7 

1.7 

10.4 

.10.2 

1.2 

1.2 

SRA  Reading  1-2 
Reading  Vocabulary 

Unadj . 
Adj 

12.6 

12,8 

1.9 

1.9 

9.3 

9.0 

1.4 

1.4 

C ovar  ia 

74.1 

Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 

72.6 

iHimber  of  Pup:l  Is 

.24 

19 

C r i t or non  Tests 

Experimental 

Group 

Control 

R.S. 

lilL. 

R.S. 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
VJord  Knov;ledge 

Unadj  . 
Ada  • 

22.2 

22.3 

1.7 

1.7 

22.6 

22.5 

1.8 

1,8 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
\7ord  Discrimination 

Unadj  . 

Ado  • 

23.0 
23. P 

1,8 

1.8 

23.4 

23.2 

1.8 

1.8 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
Reading 

Unadj  . 
AdJ. 

22.6 

22.7 

1.9 

1.9 

22.5 

22.4 

1.9 

1.8 

Co variable 

Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 

73.5 

74.1 

Number  of  Pupils 

22 

19 

•'•Tested  at 
•^^•Lnirfer?nccr 

at  .0:1. 
««’>Uiffcrence 

at  .05. 


grade  placejaent  1.8 
b 0 1 v;  o ^ n e x p e 1 v e n t ?J. 

bet  V/  e -2  n e x pe  r-  in  a n t a 1 


cl  rid 


and 


coritrol  groups  signiricant 
control  groups  significant 
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AMALYSIS  CF  After  the  transferred  pupils  had  been 

SOC Oi ri?.V)T;l C DATA •-  in  V/est  Ironciecjuoit  for  tvro  and  onC‘- 

GHADL  OfiF'"'  half  months,  a series  of  socioinctric 

questions  v;as  administered  to  all 
pupils  in  the  classrooms  involved  in 
the  pro{;ram.  A standard  procedure  vjas  used  in  administerinc;  the 
questions.  The  administrator  v.ould  first  spend  some  time  observing 
the  class,  becoming  fai.iiliar  v.’Itli  the  seating  arrangements  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils.  A seating  chart  v/as  then  developed  for 
recording  the  responses  to  the  sociomctric  questions.  The  questions 
v.’ere  asked  at  a time  v/hen  the  pupils  v/cre  doing  seat  v/ork.  The 
administrator  called  the  pupils  up  individually  to  a corner  in  the 
front  of  the  room  and  asked  each  question  orally.  Because  the 
other  pup>ils  were  doing  secit  work,  with  heads  averted^  the  pupil 
being  questioned  had  a visual  reminder  of  the  pupils  in  the  room 
and  yet  had  privacy  in  giving  his  responses. 

The  questions  were  administered  first  during  the  month  of 
December  and  a second  time  during  the  month  of  June.  In  this  latter 
administration,  only  three  of  tVie  eight  classes  involved  in  the 
program  participated.  Oiie  class  from  three  of  the  four  buildings 
housing;  the  transferred  pupils  v;as  chosen  for  this  purpose.  No 
strong  effort  v?as  made  to  restrict  the  number  of  nominations  a 
pupil  made  in  response  to  a question  but  after  three  or  four 
nominations,  the  pupil  v/as  encouraged  to  go  on  to  the  next  question. 
There  was  absolutely  no  reference  made  to  race  or  skin  color  in  any 
of  the  questions. 

The  nominations  v/ere  tabulated  in  the  form  of  a sociometric 
matrix.  The  observed’ frequency  of  nomination  v/as  then  computed  for 
non-white  and  white  pupils  separately  and  suinmated  across  classes. 
Chi~sqiiare  analyses  v/ere  then  conducted  to  compare  these  observed 
frequencies  for  the  tv.'o  groups  with  the  expected  frequencies  based 
upon  the  proportion  of  non-v;hites  and  v/hites  constituting  the  total 
group  of  pupils  in  the  classes  under^ study. 

The  questions  asked  and  the  results  of  the  chi-square  analyses 
are  summarised  in  Table  IV  on  page  12.  The  comparisons  betv/een  the 
December  and  June  administrations  are  based  on  the  three  classes 
participating  on  both  occasions.  On  the  initial  administration  no 
significant  differences  v/ere  found  betv/een  the  number  of  non-v/hites 
actually  nominated  and  the  number  expected  on  any  of  the  five 
questions.  (This  same  conclusion  held  true  v/hon  all  eight  classes 
v/ere  studied  on  the  December  administration).  On  the  follov/-up 
administration  in  June,  a significant  difference  v'as  found  only  for 
question  five  (fev/er  non-v/hites  v/ere  nominated  as  best  friends  than 
would  be  ex“,octed).  With  respect  to  question  five,  it  is  difficult 
to  explain  this  change  between  the  initial  and  follovz-up 
administration  v/ithout  further  knov/ledge  of  the  children  involved 
and.  the  total  classroom  situation  over  a period  of  time. 
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TABLE  IV 


SUMMARY  OB’  CIII-SQUARE  ANALYSES  FOR  SOCIOMETRIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Grade  One  - I966-67 


r i 

k 

'i  i 

r 

i 

if 

It 

/ 

i 

\< 

k 


Administration 

ft  n 


r 


V* 


Sigriificance 


1. 

w W ^ W*  • 

V/hich  children  in  the 

lA 

Dec.  1966' 



.16 

iJv«  V v«  «•> 

N.S. 

class  play  ’•rough*'? 

June  1967 

.^7 

•N.S. 

2. 

Which  children  in  the 

Dec.  1966 

.^17'' 

N.S. 

class  v/ould  you  like  to 
knovj  better? 

June  1967 

2.97 

N.S. 

3. 

V/hich  children  in  the 

Dec.  1966 

.12 

N.S. 

class  vjould  you  not 

June  1967 

1.90 

N.S. 

invite  home  to  play? 

V/hich  children  in  the 

Dec.  1966 

.12 

N.S. 

class  are  alv/ays  being 
silly? 

June  1967 

.^7 

N.S. 

5. 

V/hich  children  in  the 

Dec.  1966 

.il7 

N.S. 

class  are  your  very 
best  friends? 

June  1967 

5.80 

.05 
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I O 

^ ERIC 


ANALYSIS _CP 
SOCfOi'lETiaO 
GRADE  TWO 


DATA 


In  June  of  this,  year,  a series  of 
socioineti’ic  questions  v?as 
administered  to  all  second  grade 
pupils  in  the  eight  classrooms 
involved  in  the  transfer  program, 
same  as  those  asked  last  year  v/hen 

The  administration 


The  questions  asked  v;ere  the 

these  pupilp  were  con’.plct.ing  first  grade.  — 

procedure  for  the  second  grade  pupils  diffei’ed  from  thac  used  with 
first  grade  pupils  in  that  the  qu^'-stions  were  self-administered . 
Dittoed  sheets  containing  the  six  questions  and  the  names  of  the 
pupils  in  each  class  v/ere  distributed  in  the  respective  classrooms. 
Pupils  indicated  their  choices  for  each  question  by  placing  a 
specified  code  letter  before  the  names  on  the  sheet.  These  data 
viere  then  summarised  and  analyzed  by  the  chi-square  technique. 


The  questions  asked  and  the  results  of  the  chi-square  ana3.ysos 
are  summarised  in  Table  V on  page  1^1 . Significant  oifferenccb 
were  found  for  question  one  (fev/er  non-v/liite  v/erc  nominated  as  best 
friends  than  would  be  expected)  and  questions  four  and  five  (more 
non-whites  v;ere  nominated  for  getting  into  fights  and  b'eing  silly 
than  vjould  be  expected).  On  these  Ic’.ttcr  two  questions,  there  v;ore 
three  classes  where  the  non-white  nominations  were  large  enough  to 
make  the  difference  significant  for  the  total  c;roup.  For  both 
questions,  th 


same  four  boys  received  the  bulk  of  the  nominations . 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  a.  significant 
difference  \-/as  found  for  question  one(\.^hich  children  are  your  best 
friends?),  no  sucli  difference  v.'ss  found  for  question  six  (\Jhich 
children  vjould  you  not  v/ant  as  best  friends?).  Looking  at  these  t\jo 
questions,  it  v/ould*  appear  that  although  the  non--whitcri  are  not 
chosen  best  friends  as  often  as  expected,  they  are  considered 

possible  friends.  The  results  of  question  three  also  support  this 
contention. 

This  same  scries  of  socior.ictric  questions  was  administered  to 
these  children  tv;lce  last  year  (Fall  and  Spring)  vihen 
first  grade.  The  administration  procedure  ’./as  idenuicai  to  the  one 
follov.’cd  this  year  with  the  first  grade  pupils.  All  classes 
participated  in  both  administrations  last  year. 

The  questions  a.sked  and  the  results  of  the  chi-squcire  analyses 
arc  summarized  in  Table  VI  on  page  15*  Significant  differences  weie 
found  for  question  one  on  the  initial  testing  (fev/cr  non-v/hD.tes 
v/ere  nominated  as  best  friends  than  v/ould  be  expected)  but  not  on 
the  follov/-up  Spring  testing.  For  questions  four  and  s.ix, 
significant  differences  v.^ero  found  on  both  administrations  (more 
non-v/hites  v/ere  nominated  for  getting  into  fights  and  not  wani/cc.  as^ 
best  friends  than  would  be  expected).  .On  these  two  particular  ^ 
questions,  there  \;cre  three  classes  v/here  the  non-v;hite  nominations 
were  large  enough  to  make  the  difference  significant  for  the  cotal 
group.  In  the  remaining  five  classes,  differences  v;erc  slight. 


Regarding  question  five 
Spring  testing  (more  non 
v/oiild  b 


sign  11  icaru; 
• .••bites  \/ere 


differences  v.?ere  found  .on  the 
for  being  silly  than 


noinin;  .tod 


expected)  but  not  on  the 


initial 


testing 
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TABLE  V 


SUPlMARY  OF  CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSES 


FOR  SOCIOMETRIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Grade  T\/o  ••  19^6-67 


Question 


Administration 


T*\  4*  k 

JL^  Cl  tr  VV 


Significance 

Level 


1.  Which  children  in  the 
class  are  your  best 
friends? 


June  19^7  ^ 


.05 


2.  Which  children  in  the 

cla.'is  always  scam  June  lyo/ 

unhappy  and  sad? 


1.50 


N.S. 


3.  V/hich  children  in  the 
class  v.’ould  you  lihe 
to  have  as  best 
friends? 


June  1967 


.05  N.S. 


il.  VJhich  children  in  the 

class  are  alv/ays  getting  June,  1907 

into  fights? 


21.07 


.001 


5.  Which  children,  in  the 

class  are  alv/ays  being  June  lyof 
silly? 


.20 


.05 


6..  Which  chi3-dren  in  the 
class  v/ould  you  not 
v/ant  as  best  friends? 


June  1967  3.78 


N.S. 
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TABLE  Vr 


SUMMARY  OF •CHI-SQUARE  ANALYSES  FOR  SOCIOMETRIC  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Grade  ’One  - 1965~66 


Question 

Administration 

Date 

Significance 

Level 

1. 

VJhich  childt'cn  in 
the  class  are  your 
best  friends? 

Fall  1965 
Spring  19CG 

13. 75’-' 
2.18 

.001 
M.  'S. 

2. 

VJhlch  children  in 
the  class  alv/ays 
seem  unhappy  and 
sad? 

Pall  1965 
Spring  1966 

.03 

2.13 

N,  S. 
N.  S. 

3. 

VJhich  children  in 
the  class  v/ould  you 
like  to  have  as  best 
friends  ? 

Fall  1965 
Spring  1566 

.02 

.00 

N.  S. 
N.  S. 

k. 

VJhich  children  in 
the  class  are  alv;ays 
getting  into  fights? 

Fall  1965 
Spring  19('C 

13.31 

23.19 

.001 

.001 

5. 

Which  children 
the  class  are  alv/ays 
being  silly? 

Fall  1965 
Spring  19CS 

.30 

5.89 

N.  S. 

.05 

6. 

VJhich  children  in 
the  class, would  you 
no^  v/ant  as  best 
friends? 

Fall  1965^ 
Spring  .1966 

52.il3 

13.02 

.001 

.001 

^Adminjsterecl  in  k5.x  oF 

the  eight  class 

es 
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The  see ior.iGfcric  clci'csi  fo)’  grades  ohg  and  tvfo  discussed  in  tlic 
preceding  sc;cti ons ‘indicate  that>  on  the  v.'hole,  the  majority  of 
childi'cn  fror.i -School  Mo.  19  J^ne  adjusting  vrcll  to  the  subui’ban^ 
school  situation  and  are  being  v;ell-recoived  by  their  West  Ironde- 
quoit  classmates.  With  respect  to  the  questions  v;here  significan 
differences  v;erc  found;,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  factors  other 
than  race  may  have  accounted  for  these  diffcrencc?s . Factors  such  as 
the  sex  of  pupils  (boys  getting  into  fights  and  acting  silly)  and 
the  status  of  the  pupils  as  nev/coinersj  particularly  at  grade  one. 
may  have  affected  the  results  to  some  degree.  It  should 
reinemoercd  that  these  children  are  very  y^ung  and  ehaiiiie  i/Uc:x4. 
preferences  quite  often  in  the  course  of  u year. 


AMALYSD'.S  OF  SOCIAL 
GHOV.’W  AMD  WORK 
HABITS" 


Information  on  the  social  (^ro\'ith  (or 
development)  and  vjork  habits  of  the 
pupils  in  both  groups  was-  available 
from  the  report  ca.rds  used  by  the  tv;o 
school  systems  involved  in  the  transfer 
program.  Characteristics  determining  social’  grow'th  (or  development) 
include  learning  self-control ^ learning  to  work  well  with  others j 
respecting  the  rights  and  prouerty  of  others.,  assuming  responsibility 
for  individual  activities,  and  showing  perseverence . ^Good  work 
habits  are  identified  by  the  ability  to  follow  'Jtj^^^ctions,  finish 
v/ork,  do  vjork  neatly,  shovj  initiative,  and  utj.lize  i/ime  well,  ihls 
information  is  summarized  for-  the  control  and  experimental  groups  at 
grade  one  and  grade  tv/o  in  Tables  VII  (pcige?  1^)  cina  VIIx  (page  1 )> 
respectively. 


The  experimental  pupils  in 


West  Irondequoit  showed  a varied 
distribution  in  the  ratings  in  these  tvfo  categories.  In  some 
instances,  no  rating  was  given  which  is  an  indication  that  progress 
in ’this  trait  was  satisfactory  and  did  not  require  a mark.  The 
majority  of  puoils  in  grade  one  shov/ed  satisfactory  Social  Growth 
but  approximately  one-half  of  the  group  needed  to  improve  in  Vfork 
Habits.  At  grade  two,  most,  of  the  pupils  shov.'ed  satisfactory 
progress  in  both  these  categories. 

The  majority  of  first  and  second  grade  pupils  in  the  control 
groups  at  William  H.  Seward  School  Mo.  19  vjere  average  or  above  in 
these  two  categories. 


These  same  data  on  Social  Growth  and  Work  Habits  were  summarized 
for  the  excerimental  and  control  groups  last  year  v;hen  the  present 
second  grade  pupils  were  completing  first  grade.  The  results 
indicated  satisfactory  development  in  both  areas  for  the  majority 
of  pupils  ill  both  groups. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  above  data  on  Social  Growth 
and  Work.  Habits  arc  reported  for  information  only  and  that  direct 
comparisons  cannot  be  made  because  of  the  different  rating  systems 
used  by  the  two  school  districts. 
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TABLE  VII 


SUMMARY  OP  REPORT  CAR;)  DATA  ON  SOCIAL  GROWTH  AND  V/ORK  HABITS 


TABLE  VIII 


SUi-it'lARY  OF  REPORT  CARD  DATA  ON  SOCIAL  GROWTH  AND  V70RK  HABITS 

Grade  T\;o  *-  June  19^7 


Control 

Group 

Letter  Rating 

Social  Grov/th 
N % 

Work 

K 

Habits 

A 

(Excel  lent ) 

3 

21 

k 

28.6 

B 

(Better  than 
Satisfactory) 

2 

li|.3 

1 

7.1 

C 

(Satisfactory) 

5 

35.8 

6 

f 

il2.9 

D 

( Un  sa t i s f a ct  or y ) 

1 

7.1 

- 

E 

(Failing) 

- 

No  Grade 

3 

21.il 

3 

21.il 

Total 

1^ 

100.0 

ih 

100.0 

Experimental  Group 

Social 

Grov/th 

V/ork 

Habits 

Rating 

N 

N 

E 

+ 

(Indicates  Strength) 

6 

30.0 

il 

20.0 

S 

( Shov; s Impr ov einent ) 

3 

15.0 

8 

ilO.O 

/ 

(Needs  Improvement) 

2 

10.0 

6 

30.0 

No  Mark 

9 

il5.0 

2 

10.0 

tsc  •"  • 

Total 

20 

100.0 

20 

100.0 
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ANALYSIS  OP  The  daily  attendance  records  of  pupils 

ATTEN’DAliCE~DATA  in  both  the  control  and  experimental 

situations  at  each  grade  level  were 
gathered  and  compiled  as  an  additional 
evaluative  mea.sure.  Attendance  percentages  v/ere  computed  for  each 
group  as  a unit  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  days  actually 
attended  by  the  total  number  of  possible  days  of  attendance.  The 
pupils  in  VJest  Irondoquoit  had  attendance  percentages  of  93.2 
(grade  one)  and  9^.6  (grade  tvjo)  based  on  a school  year  of  18^}  days. 
The  control  pupils  at  Williara  H.  Seward  School  Mo.  19  had  attendance 
percentages  of  96.1  (grade  one)  and  97*1  (grade  tv/o)  based  on  a 
school  year  of  182  days. 

The  difference  between  the  attendance  percentages  for  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  at  each  grade  level  v/as  tested  for 
statistical  significance  using  the  test  for  the  differences  between 
tv70  independent  proportions.  At  both  grade  levels,  the  differences 
were  not  significant. 

The  attendance  percentages  for  the  tvjo  groups  completing  first 
grade  last  year  were  93.2  (VJest  Irondequoit)  and  9^*3  (VJilliam  H. 
Sevjard  School  Mo.  19). 


(The  following  section  vias  prepared  by 
Mr.  L.  VJilliam  Heinrich  of  the 
West  Irondequoit  School  District) 


STAFF  EVALUATION  As  a part  of  the  evaluation . of  the 

OF- PROGRAM  pupil  transfer  program,  an  observation 

form,  designed  to  gather  information 
from  teachers » administrators,  and 
other  staff  members  involved,  v/as  distributed  in  the  receiving 
schools  during  the  I966-I967  school  year.  (The  form  is  a revision 
of  the  one  used  during  1965-I966.)  The  form  was  distributed  three 
times t follov/ing  the  first  three  months  ( Sept ember ~Hov ember ) , the 
next  three  months  (December-February) , and  the  next  tvjo  months 
(March-April) . 

Directions  oh  the  form  V7ere  as  follov/s: 

The  Intercultural  Enrichment  Program  is  designed  to  proyide 
opportunities  for  the  improvement  of  inter-racial  understanding..  . 

As  you  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  program,  comments  by  you  will 
be  most  valuable  as  a means  for  estimating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program.  Brevity  is  encouraged.  (Use  back  of  sheet  if  necessary t‘) 

If  you  do  not  hdve  any  coimnents  on  the  program,  please  do  not 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  fill  out  the  form.  Check  this  box 
(no  comments). 
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1..  Comments  on  school  experiences  or  incidents  which  you  feel 
are  related  to  the  program* 

2«  Comments  on  administrative,  other  procedures  v/hich  you  feel 
are  related  to  the  program; 

3.  Kilscellaneous  comments  v?hich  you  feel  are  pertinent; 

Your  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
(influence  on  inter-racial  understanding):  very  positive, 

positive,  neutral,  negative,  very  negative. 

The  names  of  the  individual  reporting  vjas  not  required.  His 
area  of  responsibility  was  reported  and  is  reflected  in  the 
categories  used  in  the  report  of  comments  (Table  IX)  on  page  21. 

CONCLUDING  As  vjas  indicated  in  the  report  for  the 

ST7?f£f^LNT3  1965-1966  school  year,  t'eaphers  and 

^ other  staff  members  continue  to  viev; 

the  school  situation  as  ■•normal;’.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  limited  number  of  comments  submitted  during  the 
1966-1967  school  year,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  comments. 

1 • Experiences  or  Incidents 

o 

Propor^t'ionatoly  fev/er  incidents  v/ere  subin3.tted  this 
year  as  compared  v;ith  last  year  reflecting  concern  about 
the  needs  of  Negro  pupils,  their  social  adjustment, 
disciplinary  situations,  and  establishing  communication 
V7ith  city  parents. 

Evidence  of  social  interaction  among  city  and  West 
Irondequoit  pupils,  and  incidents  probably  attributable  to 
racial  prejudice  were  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

A small  number  of  learning  experiences  involving 
intercultural  understanding  were  reported. 

It  is  apparent  that  staff  members  perceived  fev7er 
adjustment  problems  during  1966-I967  than  they  did  in 
1965-1966.  This  supports  the  assumption  that  as  staff 
members  and  pupils  spend  time  in  the  program  and  become 
comfortable  with' its  operation, , city  pupils,  v/ill  become 
rapidly  assimilated  to  the  point  V7here  they  will  be^ 
identified  as  r.iembers  of  the  general  school  population, 
rather  thdn  as  city  pupils.  As  members  of  the  general 
school  population,  their  individualized  needs  will  not  be 
seen  as  unique  by  staff  members,  unless  they  are  in  some 
way  out  of  the  ordinary  individual  differences. 
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TABLE  IX 


STAFF  COMMENTS 

1966-1567 


260  Porras  Distributed 
110  Forms  Returned 


CO 

V* 

u 

<d 

0 

K< 

CO 

p-^ 

Si 

CO 

(0  • 

•d 

u 

0 

‘ 0 

0 

0) 

0) 

•G 

iH-P 

X 

•C 

0 

(0  (U 

»» 

0 

0 

cv) 

sc: 

c 

(0 

0) 

rt 

0 

P 

0 

•H 

0 

E-c 

0 

(0 

•H  » 

u 

0 

0) 

(4 

,w+> 

0 

0 

•0 

0 

OT  (0 

43 

4> 

<1) 

xs 

4^ 

O-H 

0 

0 

d 

d 

(tf 

to 

:s; 

rJ 

U 

00 

0 0 

C0 

0 

(0 

P 

0 

c 

0 

^4 

(0 

fH  0 

0 

ctf 

Q> 

*ri 

Si 

»» 

•rl 

•p 

G 

•H 

G 

G 

u 0 

X 

4^ 

CO 

0 

0 

0 

H 

0 >> 

U 

•H 

<C 

f-x 

0 

0 

(C$ 

6 

Si  w 

Q> 

ta 

•rl 

0 

Pi 

0) 

•PP4 

H 

0 

0 

CO 

CO 

l-i 

<c 

0^ 

0 

E4 

”Ko  Comment’*  checked 

1 

3 

30 

i 

10 

8 

8 

6^1 

1. Experiences  or  Incidents 

6 

" 5 

5 

2 

3 

.3- 

9m 

22 

a.  Specific  Learning 
Situations 

Cultural  Enriclunent* 

1 

2 

•M 

1 

90* 

ii 

b.  Normal  or  Positive  Pujpil 

Social  Interaction 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

99 

8 

c.  Incicients-Indications 

, 

of  Racial  Prejudice 

1 

1 

•• 

#• 

•• 

«#* 

2 

d.  Positive  Adjustment ••* 

2 

1 

99 

c* 

3 

e.  Negative  Adjustment”* 

2 

0 2 

«■ 

•M 

M 

f.  Discipline  Problem*”* 

mm 

*• 

1 

•w 

•M 

- 

- 

1 

2. Administrative  Procedures 

ii 

, 3 

3 

5 

1 

Ml 

16 

■ a.  Transportation 

(supervision) 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

12 

b.  Socioinetric  Testing 

1 

1 

** 

2 

c.  Lack  of  Data*”* 

d«-  Need  for  Cross-Section 

— 

— 

•a* 

1 

9m 

- 

99 

1 

of  City  Pupils 

1 

tm 

mm 

1 

^•Cifcy  Pupils 
•M%-o  City  Pupils 
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TABLE  IX  « contQ 


?60  Forms  Distributed 
ilO  Forms  Returned 


c. 


3 • r^iscellaneous  Comments 

a.  Suggestions 

1) More  community 
involvement 

2) After~school 
activities 

3) Gather  more  data 

b.  Poor  Attendance’*^ 

Piace  Av/arcness 
(lack  of  it  or 

lack  of  attention 
to  it) 

Favorable  Comments 
(in  support  of 
program) 

, Other 

l)Bi*.ov:nie  Meeting 
a)Negative  Incident  - 
Returning  City  Pupil 
to  School  No.  19 
3)Ansv:er’ing  Parents  - 
No  Reverse  Bussing 
A)Referendum  Desirable 


i ~ 
X 


d. 


e. 


A . Q]23jii^^s--Sffectiveness  of 
the  ProKram~~( Influence  on 
Tiiter'-Racial  “Understanding)  10 


a. '  Very  Positive 

b.  Positive 

c . Neutral 

d.  Negative 

e.  Very  Negative 


8 

2 


*City  Pupils 
«»Mo  City  Pupils 


f. 


o 

ERIC 


7 

2 


2 

2 


.12 


7 


1 

2 


l\ 


2 
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to 
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<D 

4^ 
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•d 

(d 

d 

(d 
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cd 

W 
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0 

to 

p 

0 

H 

to 
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'd 

<d 

a> 

•H 

•G 

<P 

•H 
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to 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

<U 

(d 

6 
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0 

Pi 

a> 

d 
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CO 

CO 
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1 
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CO 

U 
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jd 
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+> 

CD 
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CO 

0 

01 


8 
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It  is  si^niricant  that  fev.*  incidents  revoa3.ing 
classroom  discussion  of  racial  differences  or  other  inter- 
cultural  expei’iences  have  been  reported.  Some  efforts 
should  be  made  to  determine  v/hother  this  is  due  to  lack  of 
direction  or  materials,  lack  of  training  on  the  part  of 
staff  members,  a reluctance  to  discuss  these  topics,  or 
combination  of  these  factors. 

^ • •Administrative  Procedures 


Comments  on  transportation  and  particularly  the 
supervision  of  city  pupils  before  and  after*  school  came 
frora  a number  of  staff  members.  While  some  efforts  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  this  problem,  through  the  use  of 
Future  Teachers  of  America  volunteers,  no  general  solution 
was  found  for  the  1966-1967  school  year.  It  is  expected 
that  the  addition  of  a r^t;cond  bus  next  year  v/ill  mean  that 
city  children  v/ill  arrive  and  3.cave  school  at  approximately 
the  same  time  as  V/est  Irondequoit  pupils.  The  operation  of 
this  system  should  bo  observed  carefully  to  ‘detjermine 
whether  or  not  additional  supervision  v?ill  be  necessary. 


As  in  1965--1966,  sociometric  testing  again  was 
criticized  by  a small  number  of  parents  and  some  staff 
members.  Comments  suggested  that  the  test  could  be 
considered  invasion  of  privacy,  could  be  upsetting  to  some 
children,  and  the  test  v.-orked  against  some  of  the  concepts 
being  developed  by  teachers  emphasizing  positive  rather 
than  negative  attitudes.  Lack  of  adequate  public  informa- 
tion about  the  test  vjas  also  mentioned. 


V/hiXe  the  sociornotriC  test  has  been  regarded  as  a 
useful  means  of  gathering  data  about  social  adjustment,:  and 
its  use  with  regard  to  the  .criticisms  can  be  defended,  no 
plans  hcive  been  made  to  administer  the  test  during  the 
1967-1968  school  year.  The  data  already  provided  during 
the  first  tvjo  years  of  the  program  are  adequate  for  the 
purposes  for  v/hich  the  sociometric  test  was  designed. 

i 

3.  hiscellaneous  Comments 


^As  was  the  case  during  the  I965-I966  school  year. 


staff  members  continue  to  submit  comments  about  after- 
school activities,  community  involvement,  and  unioue 
situations  .resulting  from  the  program.  The  miscellaneous 
comments  tend  to  support  comments  .reported  in  the  othei’ 
sections  of  thi  form,  or  ;i:*eflect  the  concern  of  a 
partiCjUlar  staJ.x''  member  about  a specific  situation.  No 
generalizations  have  been  dravm  from  these  comments. 
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‘Opinlons-Ef f ectlveness  of  the  Program 


It  is  sienificant  that  the  number  of  those  v;ho  have 
positive  opinions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program 
outv/eigh  the  number  of  those  who  are  neutral.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  last  year,  v.’hen  the  number  of  neutral  opinions 
was  one  less  than  the  number  of  positive  opinions.  Last 
year  a one  negative  opinion  v;as  recorded,  in  comparison 
with  no  negative  opinions  this  yea,r.  Staff  members 
involved  continue  to  have  positive  opinions  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  this  program  of  Oyntercultural  enrichment. 

Another  interesting  item  is  the  fact  that  those 
directly  in  contact  with  the  program  (teachers  v/ho  are 
responsible  for  city  pupils)  indicate  their  opinions  much 
more  often  than  those  v/hose  contact  with  the  program  is 
more  indirect.  Direct  experience  v/ith  integrated  education 
appears  to  elicit  a more  positive  response  regarding  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  [lore  research  on  this  aspect 
of  teacher  attitudes  v/ith  regard. to  integration' might 
clarify  this  assumption. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  day  to  day  opei'^ation  of  the 
program  and  its  prc'^ress  toward  the  goal  of  providing 
v/holesome  interracial  experiences,  the  repoi’ts  of  the 
staff  a.re  positive.  As  stated  last  year,  some  areas  are 
in  need  of  continued  study.  No  significant  changes  in  the 
program  other  ^t,han^t|^o.se  mentioned  appear  to  be  necessary. 

From  the  data  presented  and  discussed 
in  the  preceding  sections,  it  appears 
that  the  children  Involved  in  the  • 
program  are  progressing  v/ell  and  arc 
benefiting  from  the  experiences 

The  program  is  scheduled  to  continue  next  year  v/ith  an 
additional  tv;enty~f.lve  chiD.dren  entering  grade  one  v/hlle  the 
present  groups  advance  to  grades  two  and  three.  Evaluation  ’will 
continue  so  that  progress  of  the  participating  children  may  be 
studied  as  they  move  through  the  grades  in  VJest’  Irondequoit. 
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APPENDIK  C 


M E TCO 


Suburben  Education 
for 

Urban  Children 


KETPOFOLITAIl  COUiJCIL  FOR  EDUCATIOHAI.  OPPOBTUIOTY 
• 178  HllMBOLM?  AVEIIUS  -•  ROXBURY,  KASSACHUSEm 


September  of  1966  sow  over  two  hundred  children 
and  youth  from  Boston's  "inner  city"  board  buses 
which  vexe  to  cariy  them  to  a totelly  new  educa- 
tional experience  in  suburban  schools  - on  ex- 
perience that  would  engender  new  friendships, 
encourage  new  dialogue  and  provide  the  opportunity 
to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  academic  gap  which  would 
otherwise  be  a lifetime  handicap. 

To  these  young  people  and  their  parents  who  must 
continue  to  exert  extra  effort  to  attain  what 
should  be  their  birthright , this  fact  sheet  is 
dedicated* 
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Ihe  Metropolitan  Council 
for 

Educational  Opportunity 
(METCO) 

OFFICERS 


President  - Leon  Trilling 
1st  Vice  President  - Paul  Parks 
2nd  Vice  President  - Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner 
Secretaxy  - Mrs.  Warren  H.  Haussler 
Treasurer  - Charles  P.  Harris 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Charles  E.  Brown 
Mrs.  Eric  T.  Clarke 
Miss  J^ce  Grant 
Mrs.  Hubert  E.  Jones 
Mrs.  John  A.  Keil,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Herbert  0.  Levine 
Miss  Elma  Levis 
Mrs.  Bichard  G.  Mints 
David  R.  Sargent 
Mrs.  Michael  Stein 


AIMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 
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Executive  Director  - Joseph  a;.  Klllory 
Associate  Director  - Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Batson 
Staff  Asslstemt  - Mrs.  Elizabeth  G.  Johnson 


RESEARCH  STAFF» 

Director  of  Research  - David  K.  Archibald 
Research  Assistant  - A.  Robert  Phillips 


•Funded  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
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METCO  IS: 


AW  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAI'l  vhich  provides  a suburban  education  for 
Boston  children  alcios t all  of  whom  are  Negro. 

FUNDED  BY  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  the  Carnegie  Corporation, 
and  the  Stem  Family  F\md. 

A VOLUTiTARY  PROGRAl-l  in  that  participating  students  end  the  sub- 
urban  communities  both  volunteer. 


THE  218  ORIGINAL  STUDENTS  ARE: 


ALL  AGES  from  kindergarten  through  high  school. 

AVERAGE  IE  ABILITY  as  compared  with  national  norms. 

IN  SEVEtl  SCHOOL  SYSTEi<lS  includi.ng  Arlington,  Braintree,  Brookline, 
Lexington,  Lincoln,  Newton,  and  Wellesley. 


THE  OBJECTIVES  ARE: 

A QUALITY.  INTEGRATED  EDUCATION  which  will  reduce  or  close 
existing  academic  gaps. 

A DEGREE  OF  INTEGRATED  EXPERIENCE  for  the  suburban  students 
who  will  be  living  and  working  in  a multi-racial  world. 

AH  INCREASE  IN  DIALOGUE  between  the  urban  and  suburban  ccm- 
m\mitles  in  the  metropolitan  area. 


THE  PARENTS  HAVE: 

FORMED  A METCO  C0^3^1UNITY  COUNCIL  to  gain  and  share  ideas  about 
education. 

PARTICIPATED  IN  PTA  and  other  suburban  school  functions. 
ARRANGED  SOCIAL  EVENINGS  for  host  families. 
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TflE  PROGRAM  ALSO  INCLUDES: 


A HOST  FAICLY  for  each  student  in  the  suhurhen  community. 

A METCO  COI’MUNITY  COMI«n:TTEE  for  local  coordination  and  logistic 
help  in  each  town . 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  vho  determine  METCO  policy. 


THE  IfflTCO  STAFF  IS: 

FUNDED  BY  CARNEGIE  CORPORATION  xuider  a two  year  grant  to  the 
Ck)uncil  for  Public  Schools. 

A RESOURCE  CENTER  for  parents*  children,  school  staffs,  host 
families,  and  camnunity  committees. 

BESPOKSIBLE  FOR  RECOMMENDING  STUDENTS  to  the  suburban  school 
systems. 

FEDERAL  TODS  PAY  FOR: 

PUPIL  COSTS. 

TRANSPORTATION  COSTS. 

EVALUATION  COSTS. 

(Note:  since  METCO  is  independent  of  the  Boston  School  Com- 

mittee, all  federal  funds  ere  paid  to  Newtoa  Public  Schools, 
the  applicant  under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.) 

METCO  WAS  FORIffiD  AS  A RESULT  OP: 

THE  COIICERII  OF  NEGRO  PARENTS  AND  LEADERS  for  the  education  of 
their  children. 

THE  CONCERN  OF  CIVIL  AMD  HU?»1AN  RIGHTS  GROUPS.  SUBURBAN  SCHOOL 
AUTHOIgTiES.  STATE  EDUCATIO??  AUTHORITIES.  AIID  MA?1Y  OTHE^_  for 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  segregated  (de.  facto)  schools 
of  Boston  and  the  lack  of  multi-racial  learning  experiences 
in  the  suburbs. 
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PREVIOUS  GROUP  EFFOKIS  wh'ich  resulted  in  the  passac©  of  the 
onlyTtate  statute  in  the  nation- vhxch  prohibits  racially  im- 
balanced schools  and  authorizes  the  State  Board  of  -Education 
to  vithhold  funds  if  proper  plans  for  reducing  imbalance 
are  not  submitted. 


FUTURE  PLANS  INCLUDE: 


M INCREASE  TO  500  STUDENTS  next  year. 

PAmCIPATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  COmUNITIES  (20  more  cities  or  ^ 
tcvnis  have  either  voted  for  or  are  considering  I4ETC0  participation) . 

FINANCIAL  BELl^  FROM  THE  STATE.  Chapter  506  of  the  Acts^of 
19^  “labelled  the  METCO  bill”  authorizes  support  for  METCO- 
type  programs  vfhich  tend  to  reduce  imbalance. 


METCO  IS  HOT: 

THE  FINAIi  AIISV?ER. 


BUT  IT  IS: 

AN  ACTIVE  ON-GOING  PRCGRAIi  NHICH  HAS  ACHIEVED  A HIGH  LEVEL.  OF 
STATE  SUPPORT  AND  NATIONAL  INTEREST.. 
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CAN  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  HELP  NEGROES  LEAVE  THE  GHETTO? 

Prepared  by 

Bernard  J..  Frladen^  Aesociate  Profesior  of  City  Planning 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Canbridge,  Massachusetts 

ISie  federal  .government  is  heavily  involved  in  shaping  the  character  of 
America's  urban  areas.  Throve  grants-ln-aid^  loans,  mortgage  insurance,  and 
direct  construction  of  public  buildings  and  facilities,  federal  agexicies  Influence 
the  basic  physical  pattern  of  metropolitan  areas  and  the  queOlty  of  public 
services  available  to  their  citizens.  The  highway  network,  mss  transit, 
hospitals,  water  and  sever  facilities,  housing  built  with  FHA  mortgage  assistance, 
lov-income  public  housing,  and  urban  renewal  projects  - all  financed  with  federal 
aid  - together  have  significant  inpact  on  idiere  people  of  different  incooms 
live  and  work,  idio  their  neighbors  are,  and  with  whom  their  children  go  to  school. 
Further,  the  flow  of  federal  aid  to  individual  conounities  for  education,  health 
services,  welfare,  and  antipoverty  programs  affects  the  nature  and  level  of 
services  available  to  different  population  groups  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Total  federal  spending  for  urban  development  and  public  services  is 
substantial  and  continues  to  mount:  according  to  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Bousing  and  Urban  DevelopBient,  federal  programs  in  urban  areas  involved  total 
obUgations  or  comndtiiients  of  some  26.4  billion  dollars  in  I966,  equal  to 
4 percent  of  gross  national  product.^  USms  the  federal  government  shares 
responsibility  with  the  states  and  local  conaunities  for  the  way  we  are 
building  and  servicing  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  cities  and  suburbs  that  are  emerging  are  a source  of  de^'p  concern 
to  those  ^0  believe  in  equality  -of  opportunity.  Be  are  building  into  our  urban 
areas  a hlc^  degree  of  racial  and  economic  segregation  and  widespread  disparities 
in  the  provision  of  public  services.  The  problems  of  school  desegregation  with 
which  the  Civil  RLfi^ts  Commission  is  concerned  afe  symptomatic  of  an  urban 
pattern  that  severely  UmitB  opportunities  and  choices  for  low-income  groups 
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in  general  and  lifegroes  in  particular.  Lav-cost  liouslng  is  concentrated  mainly 
in  the  central  cities  and  a handful  of  older  suburban  towns  in  most  large 
urban  areas.  Opportunities  for  low-incone  families  to  live  elsewhere  are 
restricted  by  the  ' iture  of  the  housing  market,  new  housing  built  today  in  the 
suburbs  is  priced  primarily  for  families  with  incomes  of  $8^000  and 

above;  the  current  median  sales  price  of  new  single-family  houses  is  $20^000^ 
with  few  available  below  ^7^000.  Similar  housing  built  a few  years  ago  is 
still  priced  beyond  the  means  of  lov-income  groups.  little  subsidized  housing 
is  being  built  in  the  suburbs.  Further^  dlscrimlnatozy  practices  in  selling 
and  financing  suburban  housing  exclude  even  many  Negroes  idio  can  afford  to  live 
there. 

As  a result^  the  suburbs  are  attracting  idilte  middle-  and  upper-income 
families  with  children;  'idiile  the  core  cities  are  becoming  the  domain  of  the 
elderly^  broken  families^  low-income  groups^  and  Negroes.  l!his  picture  is  not 
true  in  all  metropolitan  areas^  but  it  does  apply  generally  to  Inrge  metropolitan 
areas  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  to  those  of  sdl  sizes  in  the  Northeast.^ 
Oonmunitles  vhere  the  poor  are  concentrated  are  faced  with  great  demands  for 
public  service  - for  welfare^  healthy  public  safety^  and  education  - idiile  their 
tax  resources  are  limited  by  the  low  income  of  their  population.  Thus  the 
segregated  pattern  of  metropolitan  areas  leads  to  a separation  of  needs  from 
resources^  with  the  central  cities  increasingly  unable  to  provide  adequate 
services  for  their  people.  School  programs  are  particularly  affected:  most 
big-cily  school  systems  spend  less  per  pupil  than  the  schools  of  their  surrounding 
suburbs^  and  often  substantially  less.^ 

These  trends  spell  out  clear  implications  for  school  desegregation.  In  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  ^ prospects  are  dim  for  desegree^ti.on  within  the  central 
cities  alone.  Negro  population  is  concentrated  in  these  cities^  and  the  age 
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conipoBition  and  family  size  of  this  population  means  that  many  core  cities  are 
for  predominantly  MOgro  enrollments  in  the  public  schools.  In  I965, 

^ cities  already  had  Ifcgro  majorities  in  their  elementary  schools. 

Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Ifevark,  Philadelphia,  St.  I0uis, 

( 

Ainri  ynshlngton.  Current  population  estimates  Indicate  that  Negro  population 

T 

* is  becoming  increasingly  concentrated  in  the  central  cities,  vhile  vhlte 
population  continues  to  decline.^  Over  time,  there  vill.be  fever  and  fever 
trtiite  students  to  take  part  in  central-city  desegregation  plans;  predominantly 
negro  schools  vill  be  unavoidable  unless  desegregation  is  approached  on  a 
metropolitan  basis. 

Olhis  paper  vill  therefore  focus  on  possibilities  for  metropolitan 
desegregation,  and Ina broader  caatext  than  that  of  schools  alone.  School 
segregation  is.  deeply  embedded  in  other  metropolitan  characteristics:  limited 

housing  opportunities  for  negroes  and  the  poor,  government  policies  that  limit 
these  opportunities,  and  the  financing  of  education  and  other  public  services. 

Ifejor  emphasis  vill  be  on  the  current  and  potential,  role  of  the  federal 
govexniamt  in  providing  opportunities  for  desegregation  in  housing  and  schools. 
Several  strategies  for  federal  action  vill  be  eaq?lored,  including  measures  to 
equalize  tax  resources,  specific  reqjiirements  for  meeting  the  needs  of  minority 
groups,  in  urban  aid  programs,  more  effective  enforcement  of  civil  rights  and 
fair  housing  lavs,  programs  to  subsidize  housing  in  the  suburbs,  and  federal 

< 

^pf»rm^rAggTnent  of  centrfil-city-suburban  cooperation. 

Ohe  Federal  Interest 

Bie  federal  government  today  is  helping  underwrite  a form  or  metropolitan 
I development  that  segregates  Ntegroes  and  other  minority  groups  and  denies  them 
j eqjial  opportunities  in  education,  housing,  and  public  services.  Bie  title  of  a 
j recent  publication  of  the  National  Committee  Against  Wscrimination  in  Housing 
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states  this  charge  forcefUiUy:  ”Hov  the  Federal  Govenment  Builds  Qiettos." 

Obis  situation,  however,  has  come  about  more  throu^  federal  failure  to  direct 
its  programs  toward  positive  goals  of  *<qiial  opportunity  than  throu^  deliberate 
attempts  to  use  urban  aid  programs  for  promoting  patterns  of  segregation.  Sie 
administration  of  federally  aided  programs  is  largely  dec^tralized  to  the  local 
level;  thus  federal  assistance  is  used  in  ways  that  reinforce  local  communl'l^ 
develppment  policies,  m the  suburbs,  these  policies  are  often  aimed  at 
excluding  Negroes  and  low-income  people  tdille  using  federal  aid  to  benefit 
iMte  mlddle-inconie  residents.  It  is  inaccurate  to  charge  that  federal  programs 
themselves  help  maintain  forced  segre^tlon.  But  communities  whose  policies 
contribute  to  forced  segregation  are  nevertheless  using  federal  aid  to  build 
facilities  for  their  own  residents,  and  by  Iseeping  Negroes  and  lov-income 
people  out  of  the  community  they  are  denying  them  access  to  these  facilities. 

A possible  and  exceptional  instance  in  which  federal3y-alded  activities  do 
help  exclude  unwanted  people  is  the  use  of  local  planning  grants  to  prepare 
zoning  ordinances,  building  codes,  and  subdivision  controls  that  rule  out  the 
construction  of  moderate-cost  housing. 

Within  the  central  cities  and  their  ghettos,  federal  and  local  policies 
have  taken  a some\diat  different  turn  recently.  Memy  programs  are  being  mounted 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  ghetto  residents.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
programs  try  to  improve  conditions  inside  the  ghetto  without  creating  new 
opportunities  for  some  of  the  ghetto  residents  to  move  elsewhere.  A strong 
case  can  be  made  for  such  programs,  since  it  is  clear  that  even  the  most  vigorous 
policies  to  desegregate  the  ghettos  would  leave  large  numbers  of  people  living 
there  for  years  to  come.  But  programs  to  improve  the  ^tto  cannot  in  themselves 
resolve  the  problems  of  people  vho  live  there. 

Ghetto  improvement  without  desegregation  - important  as  it  is  in  the  short 
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for  several  reasons.  Hirst,  the  rapid  growth 


run  - will  fail  in  the  long  run 


of  urban  Negro  population  means  that  the  ghetto  cannot  he  contained  within  its 
present  boundaries  and  stiU  provide  decent  living  conditions.  Between  1950  and 
i960,  non^Mte  population  in  metropolitan  areas  grew  from  9 million  to  13  • 2 
million,  with  82  percent  of  this  increase  in  the  central  cities.  According  to 
current  Census  Bureau  estimates,  the  nonwhite  population  in  metropolitan  areas 
;grew  by  an  additional  2.8  million  between  i960  anc*  1966,  this  time  with  87  percent 
of  the  increment  in  the  central  cities.5  (During  the  same  period,  Census 
estimates  are  that  central  cities  accounted  for  95  percent  of  the  increase  in 
non^te  children  under  - a fact  of  obvious  signifioence  for  school  programs.) 


Accommodating  population  growth  of  this  magnitude  in  present  ghettos  would  mean 
rebuilding  them  on  a vast  scale  beyond  any  now  contemplated, 
with  a need  for  high-density  housing  projects  and  new  public  facilities  to  serve 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  people.  Realistically,  providing  adequate  space, 
decent  housing,  and  needed  services  for  ghetto  residents  will  be  virtually 
impossible  unless  many  of  them  have  opportunities  to  live  elsewhere. 

Further,  p2X>grams  to  improve  the  ghetto  are  not  likely  to  succeed  in 
providing  jobs  for  ghetto  residents.  Efforts  to  attract  firms  into  the 

ghetto  may  yield  some  token  results,  but  the  basic  job  market  is  metropolitan- 
wide.  Negroes  in  the  ghetto  are  cut  off  from  the  main  centers  of  growth  in 
industrial  jobs,  which  are  in  the  suburbs.  Nbt  only  is  transportation  to  these 
' jobs  difficult,  but  the  usual  informal  channels  of  c<anmunication  thr?uj^  idiich 
blue-collar  workers  find  jobs  are  not  operating.  CSietto  residents  simply  do 

1 

i not  hear  about  jobs  in  the  distent  suburbs.  .Nhile  remedial  measures  are  pc^ssible 
; focusing  on  improvements  in  job  information  and  in  public  transportation,  the 
most  effective  long-run  solution  is  to  create  more  opportunities  lor  Negroes 


to  live  near  suburban  jobs. 
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Because  of  the  connection  betveen  population  Income  and  local  govenment 
tax  revenue^  measures  that  loply  maintaining  Negro  c^ttos  and  concentratlotia 
of  lov-income  people  in  the  central  cities  do  not  offer  a sufficient  t>s8e  for 
providing  the  oxtenslve  public  services  that,  are  needed.  Again^  remedial  action 
is  possible  throu£^  federal  and  state  grants  to  the  central  cities^  hut  these^  too^ 
votild  have  to  be  on  a massive  scale  to  provide  for  adequate  service. 

Finally;  experience  to  date  vlth  remedial  school  programs  in  segregated 
schools  casts  doubt  on  the  educational  effectiveness  of  this  approach.^  Although 
it  is  possible  that  new  ty^s  of  programs  - or  more  costly  ones  - vill  be  more 
effective  than  those  of  the  recent  past;  the  case  for  segregated  remedial  programs 
remains  to  be  established.  Meanidiile;  the  Coleman  report  and  subseqoAent 
analysis  of  its  data  by  the  Civil  Bi^ts  Coamisslon  does  indicate  one  promising 
approach  to  improving  educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  children: 
integrated  education.  A strategy  of  ghetto  improvement  unsuscosipajsied  by 
desegregation  runs  a high  risk  of  failure  in  education  as  veil  as  in  housing; 

4obS;  and  public  services. 

The  case  for  reconsidering  federal  programs  that  reinforce  present  patterns 
metropolitan  development  is  basically-  that  these  patterns  obstruct  progress 
toward  a series  of  important  and  interlocking  national  goals.  Through  legislation 
and  executive  orde..3  of  -Uie  past  five  years ; thft  nation  has  undertaken  commitnents 
to  provide  e^al  opportunity  in  education  end  housing  and  to  eliminate  poverty. 

That  -these  goals  are  closely  related  to  one  another;  and  that  they  are  also 
linked  to  the  way  -we  build  urban  areaS;  has  sometimes  been  noted  explicitly 
In  s-tatements  of  national  goals.  President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order  on  Egjual 
Opportunity  in  Housing  acknowledged  that  discriminatozy  practices  not  only- 
denied  many  people  the  benefits  of  federally  financed  housing;  but  that 
such  discrimina-tory  policies  and  practices  result  in  segregated 
pat-tems  of  housing  and  necessarily  produce  other  forms  of  dls- 
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crimination  and  segregation  which  deprive  many  Americans  of  eqjial 
opportunily  in  the  exercise  of  their  inalienahle  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. . . J 

President  Johnson,  in  his  I965  message,  "Problems  and  lUture  of  the  Central  City 
and  Its  Suburbs,"  stated  as  a basic  goal  of  federal  urban  policy: 

life  must  extend  the  range  of  choices  available  to  all  our  people  so  that  all, 
and  not  ;Just  the  fortunate,  can  have  access  to  decent  homes  and  schools, 

a 

to  recreation,  and  to  culture* 

A year  later,  the  President's  message  proposing  the  model  cities  program  and 
related  legislation  spoke  caice  again  of  the  goal  of  "Giving  to  both  urban  and 
suburban  families  the  freedom  to  choose  vhere  they  will  live."^ 

Itederal  aid  in  support  of  policies  that  stress  suburban  exclusion  and 
^etto  inrprovement  without  desegregation  is  incompatible  with  these  objectives. 

If  federal  urban  programs  are  seen  not  as  Independent  actions  but  as  important 
contributors  to  the  structure  and  organization  of  metropolitan  areas,  their 
iapact  even  conflicts  with  the  spirit  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act  of  1964 
Bo  person  in  the  Itoited  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the 
benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or 
activity  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance*  (Section  6OI.) 

The  urban  programs  and  activities  receiving  federal  assistance  can  be  construed 
as  individual  programs  to  build  highways  and  utility  systems,  insure  housing, 
and  improve  services  to  gjottto  areas.  MDre  broadly,  however,  the  activity 
receiving  federal  aid  under  a great  nuxaber  of  separate  programs  is  actually  the 
building  and  servicing  of  metropolitan  areas.  In  this  activity  of  communl'ty’ 
development,  it  is  clear  that  many  people  are  denied  benefits  and  subjected  to 
discrimination  because  of  race. 
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financial  Incentives  for  -Desegregatioxi 

Jfederal  urban  aid  programs  could  make  iaqoortaat  contributions  toward 
opening  up  the  suburbs  to  Ifegroes  and  low-incone  families  by  undercutting 
financial  incentives  that  now  promote  suburban  exclusion.  Incal  suburban 
development  policies  are  shaped  in  large  part  by  tax  considerations.  Communities 
vhere  the  poor  live  pay  financial  penalties^  under  our  present  system  of 
financing  local  government.  This  system  relies  heavily  on  locally  raised 
property  taxes  to  pay  the  cost  of  local  government.  As  of  19^2,  ’JO  percent 
of  local  government  revenue  came  from  local  sources  - percent  from  the 
property  tax  alone  - while  28  percent  came  from  the  state  government  and  only 
2 percent  from  federal  grants. This  dependence  on  locsJ.  tax  revenues 
means  that  a commanity*s  ability  to  provide  public  services  depends  to  a great 
extent  on  the  wealth  of  its  residents.  In  the  cost  calciilations  of  local 
government j poor  residents  bring  deficits;  they  rec^jiire  more  in  local  service 
costs  than  they  will  contribute  in.  local  taxes. 

As  a result,  suburbs  struggling  with  the  costs  new  schools,  new  utility 
systems,  and  expanding  services  for  a growing  population  have  strong  financial 
incentives  to  exclude  low-income  residents.  They  also  have  policy  tools  that 
can  serve  this  end.  land  and  building  development  controls  can  reqyaire  excessive 
nrtwtmmn  lot  slses,  e^qpenslve  •^pes  of  construction,  and  elaborate  street  and 
utility  installations  in  new  subdivisions  - all  of  which  raise  the  cost  of  new 
housing  and  help  price  out  families  with  limited  Incomes.  Ihrther,  they  can 
choose  not  to  participate  in  programs  for  building  subsidized  low-income  housing. 
Qhese  practices  are  widespread,  and  they  are  prompted  at  least  in  part  by  tax 
motives,  as  well  as  by  status  concerns  and  race  prejudice. 

One  way  of  opening  the  suburbs  to  larger  numbers  of  Negroes  and  low-income 
families  is  to  remove  the  tax  incentives  that  promote  exclusionary  policies. 
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VbTe  substantial  anounts  of  federal  and  state  aid  to  local  govenuneat  wuld  ease 
the  present  reliance  on  local  property  taxes  and  thus  ¥eaken  these  incentives. 
Education  costs  are  jjarticularly  critical:  for  the  country  at  large  they  amounted 
to  45  percent  of  local  fisovemnent  eaq?enditure  in  I962.  m many  growing  suburbs, 
education  costs  and  capital  charges  for  new  schools  together  account  for  more 
than  the  total  budget.  'Bms  the  pressure  to  hold  down  property  taxes  often 
focuses  particularly  on  hewing  out  additional  familieB  with  children  of  school 
-yho  would  buy  inoderate*cost  houses.  Althouf^  state  aid  for  education, 
accounts  for  a large  share  of  local  education  costs  “ 37  percent  in  1962^ 
there  are  wide  variations  from  <aie  state  to  another.  And  federal  contributi<ms 
are  negligible,  constituting  less  than  8 percent  of  total  education  expenditures 
in  1965-66.12  jurther,  very  few  federal  programs  allocate  aid  or  set  natchizig 
grant  requirements  on  the  basis  of  local  fiscal  ability.  Most  federal  aid  to 
local  government  flows  throuc^  the  states;  and  as  of  1982,  less  than  20  percent 
of  federal  aid  took  account  of  variations  in  state  fiscal  capacity.  13 

0!he  present  system  of  financing  local  government  rewards  communities  that 
senage  to  exclude  the  poor.  To  encourage  local  action  in  support  of  desegre^tion, 
this  system  should  be  overhauled  to  reward  communities  that  admit  the  poor . 

Federal,  programs  can  work  toward  this  end  in  several  ways.  Title  I of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatlcm  Act  of  I965  authorizes  larger  grants  to 
communities  vhere  there  are  more  school-age  children  ^diose  families  have  low 
incomes  or  receive  paynents  imd  ^r  the  aid  for  families  of  dependent  children 
program.  Other  programs  could  similarly  vary  the  amount  6f  federal  grants 
according  to  a formula  that  takes  into  account  the  proportion  of  low-income 
families  in  the  community  or  other  measures  of  local  fiscal  capacit.  In  programs 
where  the  total  grant  amount  logically  depends  upon  particular  project  proposals, 
the  local  matching  share  could  be  reduced  for  communities  where  low-income  people 
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live;  or  such  comiunitles  could  be  given  priority  over  other  applicants  for 
United  funds.  (Some  \irban  programs  do  consider  such  factors  in  setting 
priorities  administratively^  but  legislative  authority  for  this  approach  nould 
be  desirable. ) These  Trfwaa  of  rewards  to  coonmltles  that  accept  poor  faniU.es 
should  be  incorporated  erpUcitly  in  the  major  iirben  aid  programs,  such  as 
Title  HI  grants  for  supplementary  education  centers,  health  facilities  and 
services  grants,  urban  renewal,  low-income  housing,  \irban  mass  transportation 
grants,  and  grants  for  water  and  sewer  faclUties. 

Federal  Program  Beqjiirements 

m addition  to  using  federal-aid  programs  to  relax  local  tax  pressures, 
the  federal  government  could  reqjulre  comnunitles  \rsing  certain  programs  to 
mftVe  specific  provi.slon  for  desegregation  of  low-inccane  and  minority  groups 
in  their  plans.  A few  federal  programs  have  such  requirements,  but  these  are 
snlnly  programs  used  in  the  central  cities.  A recent  requirement  for  connunitles 
bulldiz^  lev-rent  pubUc  housing,  for  examj^^,  calls  for  desegregation  poUcles  in 
site  selection: 

Any  proposal  to  locate  housing  only  in  areas  pf  racial  concentration 
will  be  prina  facie  unacceptable  and  will  be  returned  to  *vhe  local 
authority  for  further  consideration  and  submission  of  either  (l) 
sQ.temative  or  additional  sites  in  other  areas  so  as  to  provide  mote 
balanced  distribution  of  the  proposed  housing  or  (2)  a clear  showing, 
factually  substantiated,  that  no  acceptable  sites  are  available  outside 
the  areas  of  racial  concentration.^^ 

Another  exanple  of  this  approach  occurs  in  the  requirements  for  the 
^rkable  Program  for  Ctonmunity  looprovement,  idilch  is  a prerequisite  for 
urban  renewal  grants  and  certain  other  aids  administered  by  the  Department  ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  One  provision  in  the  Workable  Program  calls  for 
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the  establishment  of  mechanisms  for  citizen  porcicipation  in  planning,  inchxding 
•’a  subcommittee  of  the  advisory  committee  or  a special  committee  on  minority 
group  housing,  vith  membership  to  include  representative  members  of  the 
principal  minori’tqr  groups  in  the  community.  “^5  Guidelines  for  the  Workable 

Program  state  further: 

One  of  the  most  universally  critical  housing  needs  in  communities 
over  the  coimtry  is  the  provision  of  adequate  housing  open  to  minority 
groups.  This  conplex  matter  must  have  special  attention  if  real  progress 
is  to  be  made  in  providing  the  needed  housing.  Jbr  this  reason,  it  is 
generally  expected  that  there  vill  be  established  a committee,  or 
subcommittee,  to  vork  for  full  opportunity  in  housing  for  aU  groups. 

Hhe  inqortant  consideration  is  for  each  community  to  develop  a plan  of 
action  that  vill  best  cany  out  its  responsibility  to  vork  for  full 
opportunity  in  housing  for  all  groups  in  their  locality. 

More  than  1,000  local  communities  now  have  active  workable  programs  acceptable 
to  the  Depaitment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  These  programs,  however, 
apply  to  single  localities  rather  than  metropoUtaa  areas.  iUrther,  they 
are  seldom  prepared  by  segregated  suburbs,  since  they  are  not  required  for 
participation  in  ?Sk  or  other  suburban-oriented  housing  programs. 

M unusual  desegregation  requirement  on  a metropolitan  basis  has  recently 
been  added  to  the  Community  Renewal  Program.  Diis  is  a program  that  supplies 
federal  aid  for  the  advance  planning  of  renewal  projects  and  other  activities 
to  ixsprove  housing  and  environmental  conditions.  The  CRP  is  also  a single- 
community program,  but  new  requirements  call  for  the  community  receiving  aid 
to  work  with  metropolitan  planning  agencies  or  councils  of  government  for 
areawide  solutions  to  minority  housing  problems.  Since  I963,  localities 
preparSjig  CRP's  have  been  responsible  for  including  an  affirmative  program 
to  meet-  minority  housing  needs  and  to  eliminate  discriminatory  barriers 
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ol)Structlng  open  access  to  housing  vlthin  their  ovn  Jurisdiction,  nev 
reqcoireinents  call  for  more  specific  scheduling  of  this  program  and  for  the 
foUoving  additional  action: 

To  the  extent  possible,  the  applicant  is  vithin  an  urbanized 

or  metropolitan  area,  the  "Affirmative  Program"  should  include  measures 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  nei^boring  and  nearby  communities  and  urbanized  areas  in 
taking  measures  to  insure  eqiual  opportunity  in  housing  and  in  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  providing  lov-and-moderate  income  housing  units. 

Where  metropolitan  planning  agencies  or  Councils  of  Governments  (COG's) 
exist,  the  CRP  applicant  should  utilize  all  possible  means  and  measures  to 
seek  these  agencies ' assistance  in  dealing  not  only  *with  traditional  physical 
planning  elements  (e.g.  land  use,  zoning,  transportation,  and  capital  programming) 
but  also  in  effectively  treating  on  a metropolitan  regional  basis  equally 
important  planning  and  development  matters  in  the  area  of  income  and  racial 
stratification  betveen  central  core  cities  and  sUrrounding  suburban  regions. 

Steps  possible  ...  include:  multilateral  negotiations  vlthin  COG's  and 
metropolitan  planning  bodies;  effo:*ts  to  include  low-income  and  open-housing  ele- 
ments in  metropolitan  plans;  and,  \diere  the  board  or  council  governing  these 
metropolitan  agencies  does  not  adequately  represent  the  concerns  of  the  CRP 
applicant  for  equal  housing  opportunity  and  the  provision  of  low-income  housing, 
appropriate  steps  should  be  considered  by  the  locality  to  seek  revision  of  toe 
basic  organization  and  representational  structure  of  the  metropolitan  body.^T 
These  requirements  appear  to  offer  valuable  precedents  that  could  be  applied 
to  programs  operating  in  the  suburbs  or  programs  operating  on  a metropolitan-wide 
basis,  including  those  of  other  agencies  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  How  effective  they  have  been  in  practice  is  uncertain, 
however.  Diere  has  been  sufficient  e:qperience  with  the  Workable  program 
requireiaent  dealing  with  minority  housing  and  with  the  1963 
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CRP  requirement  for  an  affirmative  minority  housing  program  so  that  a careful 
evaluation  of  the  results  should  now  he  undertaken.  Case  studies  in  the  field 
could  help  determine  the  extent  to  \diich  these  federal  requirements  have  heen 
met  and  have  actually  Influenced  local  decisions  and  the  use  of  subsequent 
federal  grants. 

Althou^  an  evaluation  study  may  suggest  ways  of  strengthening  these 
requirements  or  improving  their  administration,  a first  step  can  he  taken  to 
bring  other  programs  in  line  with  the  basic  policies  that  have  already  heen 
set  forth.  In  particular,  specific  provisions  deeding  with  minority  group 
needs  should  he  added  to  federal  requirements  in  connection  with  aid  for 
metropolitan  pi  gaining  (including  metropolitan  transportation  planning), 
urban  mass  transportation,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  open  space,  health 
facilities,  supplementeuT*  education  centers  and  services,  and  special  grants  to 
assist  in  planned  metropolitan  development.  These  requirements  mi^t  work  in 
two  separate  directions.  First,  program  requirements  could  help  assure  that  the 
activity  receiving  aid  gives  sufficient  attention  to  the  needs  of  low-income  and 
minority  groups  in  the  community.  Thus  a locality  applying  for  mass  transportation 
or  health  facilities  aid  would  have  to  show  that  it  is  meeting  the  transportation 
or  health  needs  of  its  low-income  citizens  through  its  specific  pro;ject  proposal 
or  through  other  services  to  he  made  available.  Requirements  applying  to  the 
specific  activity  for  which  aid  is  sought  would  help  assure  adequate  services 
for  the  poor,  hut  they  would  not  contribute  directly  to  desegregation  of 
housing  or  schools. 

A second  approach,  more  relevant  to  desegregation,  would  emphasize 
participation  in  areawide  plans  to  expand  housing  opportunities  for  minority 
groups.  Most  ma^or  federal-aid  programs  for  cemmunity  development  already 
incorporate  certain  areawide  planning  requirements.  Water  and  sewer,  mass 
transportation,  and  open  space  grants  administered  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
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and  Urban  Development  all  have  similar  provisions  to  the  effect  that  each  aided 
project  must  he  consistent  vLth  areawide  plans  for  the  specific  function  that 
is  to  be  assisted,  and  that  these  functional  plans  in  turn  are  to  be  part  of 
Ion  g-range,  areawide  comprehensive  planning,  m a typical  program  guide, 
conprehensive  planning  is  defined  as  foU.ows: 

Conprehensive  areawide  planning  is  a systematic  and  continuing 
process  designed  to  help  solve  current  problems  and  provide  for  future 
needs.  It  includes  the  identification  and  continuous  refinement  of 
objectives  and  criteria;  collection  and  analysis  of  pertinent  data; 
consideration  of  alternative  courses  of  action;  coordination  of  local 
and  of  programs  and  activities  affecting  the  development  of  the 
area;  formulation,  maintenance  and  updating  of  a comprehensive  development 
plan;  and  improvement  programming  and  other  measures  to  implement  the 
plan.  Conprehensive  planning  covers  land  use,  transportation,  water  and 
sewers,  open  space  and  recreation,  housing,  health  and  education 
feusilities,  community  development  and  renewal,  and  other  aspects  of 
physical,  economic  and  social  development  of  significance  to  the 
psurbicular  urban  aurea. 

Housing  schools  are  specifically  included  in  this  definiticm,  but  the  planning 
guide  says  nothing  about  eqiual  opportunity  or  desegregation  as  a necessary 
or  desirable  goal  of  such  planning.  Bie  piestion  of  goals  is  left  to  local 
decisions;  ’’comprehensive  planning  is  conceived  and  carried  out  to  attain 
urban  area  goals  and  objectives  under  the  policy  direction  of  local  elected 

officials. 

The  federal  position  with  respect  to  these  grant  programs  is  clearly  at 
variance  with  the  new  Community  Renewal  Program  regulations  cited  earlier. 
Communities  receiving  federal  aid  for  CRP’s  are  required  to  press  for  areawide 
p^gwr^^wg  action  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  minority  groups,  but  conoMnities 
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receiving  other  aids  are  under  no  such  obligation*  In  the  case  of  the  CRP> 
communities  are  expected  to  comply  vith  national  goals  of  eqjial  opportunity  in 
housing,  m the  other  programs,  HUD  encourages  localities  to  set  their  own 
goals.  Thus  areawide  planning  councils  can  expect  to  face  requests  for  action 
on  minority  housing  coming  from  central  cities  working  on  CRP's,  hut  other 
member  communities  will  be  under  no  pressure  from  HUD  to  respond.  In  fact, 
suburban  communities  can  continue  to  receive  their  federal  aid  for  other  programs 
while  ignoring  HUD-pronpted  requests  from  CRP  participants.  Further,  such  of 
the  planning  undertaken  by  areawide  councils  is  itself  funded  under  HUD  planning 
grants;  these  grants  do  not  reqiuire  attention  to  minority  housing  needs  and  thus 
fail  to  reinforce  the  message  given  in  the  Conmunity  Renewal  Program. 

Federal  programs  could  strengthen  opportunities  for  desegregation  by 
redefining  comprehensive  planning  reqjiireaents  "^o  include  an  affirmative  program 
to  give  minority  groups  equal  access  to  housing,  education,  and  other  public 
services.  Communities  receiving  federal  grants  and  the  specific  federal-aid 
projects  themselves  should  be  expected  to  contribute  to  this  program,  nms 
water  and  sewer  projects  should  be  part  of  a utility  system  that  serves  new 
low-income  housing;  and  mass  transportation  grants  should  support  systems  that 
provide  needed  service  for  minority  groups,  such  as  lines  to  suburban  areas 
of  low-income  housing  or  lines  linking  ghettos  to  outlying  Job  centers.  A 
nuaiber  of  grants  under  these  programs  do  in  fact  serve  such  needs;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  program  reqiuireinents  to  encourage  communities  to  plan  with 
these  purposes  in  mind* 

grants  for  supplementary  education  centers  and  services  (iMtle  III) 
and  for  hospital  and  medical  facilities  also  involve  certain  areawide  considerations 
which  could  be  expanded.  The  manual  for  educational  project  applicants  under 
Title  III  notes  that  this  program  is  particularly  concerned  with  planning  for 
\ metropolitan  areas,  and  that  all  projects  must  be  considered  in  reference  to 
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°%he  geographic  distribution  of  the  population  vithin  the  State;  the  relative 
need  of  persons  in  different  geograjMc  areas  and  in  different  population 
groups  vithin  the  State;  the  financial  ability  of  communities  or  areas  to 
provide  the  proposed  services  and  activities;  the  relative  ability  of  the  local 
educational  agencies  vithin  the  State  to  provide  these  services  and  activities.”^ 
Grants  for  xoedical  facilities  are  revieved  in  the  light  of  statevide  and  in  some 
cases  metropolitan  area  health  plans , which  also  take  into  account  the 
distribution  of  population  and  health  nerds.  !Ihese  considerations  are  not 
as  broad  as  the  comprehensive  plannin/<;  requirements  of  HUD  programs^  but  they 
do  red.se  Issues  of  the  distribution  of  disadvantagecr  population  groups  and  of 
relative  fiscal  capacity  of  communities , idiich  in  turn  reflects  the  proportion 
of  low-income  people  living  there. 

dhe  federal  government  could  give  stronger  support  to  metropolitan 
desegregation  extending  these  considerations  to  reward  communities  that 
take  action  to  admit  low-income  groups  or  to  Include  them  in  proposed  programs. 
Program  requirements  could  be  restated  to  indicate  that  priority  will  be  given 
to  communities  vhich  provide  housing  or  public  services  for  disadvantaged  groups^ 
either  in  the  activity  for  vhich  federal  aid  is  sou^t  or  in  other  community 
developnent  activities.  This  requirement  could  be  met  in  a number  va,ya, 
including  building  low-income  housing,  taking  part  in  metropolitan  school 
exchanges  of  disadvantaged  children,  or  providing  facilities  which  serve 
slgnlficknt  numbers  of  low-income  people  including  those  outside  the  community 
as  well  as  those  within  it.  Ghe  U.  S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has  recently 
urged  a similar  federal  policy  to  open  the  suburbs  to  low-income  housing.  A 
resolution  adopted  at  the  mayors ' 1966  conference  calls  on  Congress  to  make 
all  federal  grants  for  water  and  sewer  systems,  open  space,  and  other  comnunlty 
facilities  contingent  upon  a local  agreement  to  provide  a "reasonable  share” 
of  the  low-  and  middle-income  housing  in  the  area.^^ 
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Ibese  proposals  wuM  operate  through  feieral  reghlrenents  attached  to 
specific  aid  pxtjgramB.  Other  federal  neasures  to  eacoarage  netixjpolitan-vide 
cooperation  in  support  of  desegregation  ertU  he  considered  in  the  last  section 
of  this  paper,  dealing  sit*  incentives  for  Joint  use  of  federal  prograsB  hy 
several  conmmities  and  vith  arrangements  for  metropolitan  planning  and 

coordloatlone 

Pair  Houslag  laws 

Hush  of  the  ohove  discussion  has  centered  on  federal  incentives  to  make 
los-incons  housing  available  on  a metropolitan  basis,  and  thus  to  offer  iinproved 
opportunities  for  residentlai  and  school  desegregation.  Althouj*  Bcesent  patterns 
of  segreffition  are  related  very  closely  to'  the  economic  inability  of  most 
negro  to  afford  the  cost  of  suburban  housing,  another  significant 

problem  is  discrimination  that  prevents  Megroes  from  buying  or  renting 
suburban  housing  that  they  can  afford.  If  income  and  housing  cost  vere  the  sole 
of  racial  segre£p.tion,  Megroes  vould  be  much  more  tidely  dispersed 

throughoat  metropolitan  areas  than  they  are  todaye 

Bros  another  issortaat  approach  to  desegregation  is  to  give  minority 
groups  eqpal  access  to  housing  available  at  market  prices.  Various  measures 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  aiscrlmination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing, 
but  both  the  legal  frsmesork  and  enforcement  procedures  are  far  from  adequate. 
Tsenty-one  states  nov  have  some  form  of  open-occupancy  law,  but  these  vary 
widely  in  their  coverage.  Some  apply  only  to  publicly  aided  housing;  several 
enempt  owne>  occupied  single-fandly  houses  and  rental  units  in  smaU  struoturee, 
Bie  absence  of  a federal  fair  housing  law  is  a serious  ^p  in  this  legal  frame- 
work. president  Kennedy's  Executive  Order,  "Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing," 
applies  only  to  housing  built  with  federal  aid  or  financed  with  the  aid  of 
federal  mortgage  insurance:  this  housing  currently  amounts  to  less  than  20 
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percent  of  new  housing  starts* 

Althou^  the  subject  of  state  action  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  Is  worth 

noting  that  most  state  enforcement  procedures  rely  primarily  on  Individual  complaints 

as  a basis  for  action  and  fall  to  make  a systematic  attack  on  patterns  of  discrimination 

22 

practiced  by  real  estate  brokers  and  mortgage  lending  Institutions.  The  federal 
government  has  begun  to  Institute  joint  procedures  with  the  states  to  apply  state  fair 
housing  laws  to  federal  programs,  but  primary  responsibility  for  enforcement  of  these  laws 
rests  with  the  states  themselves. 

Further  federal  action  to  assure  equal  opportunity  In  housing  should  Involve  both 
wider  coverage  of  the  market  and  more  effective  enforcement  even  for  the  portion  now 
oovered  by  the  Executive  Order*  For  the  time  being,  a national  fair  housing  law  has  been 
blocked  by  Congressional  opposition  to  the  administration's  proposed  Title  IV  of  the  1967 
Civil' Rights  Bill*  Broader  coverage  may  be  possible,  however,  through  more  effective 
use  of  the  Executive  Order*  First,  it  may  be  possible  to  extend  the  Order  beyond  FHA 
and  VA  assisted  housing  to  cover  housing  that  is  conventionally  financed  by  federally 
supervised  lenders*  If  It  Is  determined  that  sufficient  legal  authority  exists  to 
accomplish  this  extension,  it  should  be  done*  Secondly,  the  Order  has  been  limited  by 
regulation  so  as  not  to  apply  to  one-  and  two-family  owner-occupied  homes*  This  means 
that  once  the  FHA- aided  builder  sells  a house,  the  owner-occupant  Is  free  to  discriminate 
on  resale.  This  exemption  should  be  removed*  Thirdly,  no  effective  action  has  been  taken 
to  assure  equal  access  to  housing  provided  through  pre-Executlve  Order  FHA  assistance* 

This  affects  a particularly  strategic  part  of  the  housing  stock:  from  1935  throu^  1961, 

FHA  Insured  5%  million  housing  units,  many  of  ^Ich  will  be  coming  on  the  market  at  prices 
or  rents  well  within  the  reach  of  large  nuad)er8  of  Negro  families*  Although  many  of  the 
early  mortgages  have  now  been  amortized  or  the  FHA  Insurance  terminated,  ad>out  half  the 
FHA  Insurance  ever  written  still  remains  In  force*  For  example,  there  are  more  than 
300,000  pre-Order  FHA  multi-family  units  still  recelvi.ng  FHA  assistance*  The  housing 
covered  by  this  Insurance  could  offer  unparallelf'I  opportunities  for  Negroes  to  Improve 
%helr  living  conditions  and  to  choose  new  places  to  live*  Requirements  should  be  imposed 
to  assure  equal  access  to  this  housing* 

Some  older  FHA-lnsured  housing  has  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  Order: 
houses  repossessed  by  FHA  for  subsequent  resale*  nils  housing  Is 
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typlc&Uy  sold  throu^  real  esta'te  'brokers  vho  give  assurances  that  they  vlU 
show  them  on  a nondiscrlninatory  basis  * Ihlr  housing  groups  in  Hilladelj^a  and 
Kansas  City  have  recently  investigated  the  sales  procedures  of  these  brokers^ 
and  found  discrimination  against  Kegroes  in  the  resale  of  these  properties  for 

In  the  case  of  neviy  built  housing  aided  by  FHA|  inpleiaentation.  of  the 
Executive  Order  depends  mainly  upon  individual  couplaints.  Complaint  procedure;s 
put  the  ‘burden  of  responsibility  on  the  family  that  wants  a home;  tliis  method 
provides  only  spotty  efforts  to  secure  compliance,  since  the  victim  of  dlscrim^- 
tion  often  lacks  the  evidence,  time,  or  disposition  to  become  involved  in  pressing 
his  case  vith  FHA.*  l!he  federal  government  should  assign  sufficient  staff  to 
test  the  sales  policies  of  developers  and  brokers  idio  receive  IHA.  aid  and 
should  launch  its  ovn  investigations  without  waiting  for  complaints.  Ohe  National 
Conmittee  Against  Biscrinination  in  Housizig  has  suggested  further  that  builders 
of  FHA-insured  housing  should  be  required  to  file  regular  and  detailed  reports  of 
occupancy  by  race;  and  that  m should  let  Negroes  know  about  available  housing 
by,  for  example,  requiring  IHA-insured  builders  to  mention  federal  fair  housing 

ph 

regulations  in  their  advertising.^^ 

Ihue  federal  action  in  support  of  desegregation  should  not  be  limited  to 
strategies  focusing  on  the  price  of  housing;  discrimination  rather  than  price  is 
often  the  problem,  and  the  federal  role  has  so  far  been  very  limited  in  equsdlzlng 
access  to  the  metropolitan  housing  market. 

I0v-Dacome  Housing  for  the  Suburbs 

Current  federal  lov-lncome  housing  programs  will  contri'bute  little  to 
metropolitan  desegregation.  Dhey  produce  only  a small  amount  of  new  housing,  and 
they  are  used  umlaly  in  the  core  cities* 
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Taken  together,  federal  lov-income  housing,  noderate-incoxae  projects 
(under  section  221(d)(3)),  and  housing  for  the  elderly  are  nov  producing 
shout  50,000  nev  units  a year.  Dhe  rent  supplement  program  vlU  reduce  rents 
for  lov-lnconxe  families  living  in  nev  moderate-income  developments,  most  of 
vhich  are  included  in  the  shove  total.  Through  January,  1967,  contracts  had 
been  allocated  for  18,000  families  to  receive  rent  supplements . These  volumes 
of  housing  are  small  in  comparison  vith  total  national  housing  starts  of  about 
1.5  million  per  year  and  with  the  if  million  urban  families  estimated  to  he 
living  in  substandard  housing  in  the  mid-1980's. 

major  housing  subsidy  programs  - low-  and  moderate-income  housing 
and  rent  supplements  - all  require  some  form  of  local  government  approval,  which 
has  been  forthcoming  mainly  in  the  central  cities  and  in  other  communities  where 
there  are  already  substantial  nunibers  of  low-income  residents.  lov-income  public 
hosing:  must  be  sponsored  by  a public  housing  authority  established  by  the  local 
government.  Congress  has  stipulated  that  221(d)(3)  housing  and  rent 
supplements  can  be  used  only  in  communities  that  have  prepared  a "workable 
program"  - a series  of  local  ordinances,  plans,  and  administrative  arrangements 
that  are  otliervise  reqjuired  for  urban  renewal  grants  and  certain  additional 
federal  aids.  Suburbs  that  have  no  need  of  urban  renewal  are  tmlikely  to  have 
prepared  a workable  program,  and  of  course  can  prevent  private  groups  from 
developing  moderate-income  and  rent  supplement  housing  simply  by  not  preparing  one. 

To  malce1he£e.hau8jxg'aid3  applicable  to  suburban  use,  a first  step  would  be 
to  remove  the  workable  program  requirement.  Then  the  initiative  “vrould  rest 
with  private  or  non-profit  developers  vtio  could  apply  to  FHA  directly  for 
221(d)(3)  mortgage  aid  and  for  rent  supplements  without  securing  local 
government  approval,  as  is  the  case  irith  other  EHA.  programs.  To  malce  this 
housing  more  welcome  in  the  suburbs,  the  federal  government  might  authorize 
additional  public  service  grants  so  that  new  low-income  families  would  not  add 
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to  local  tax  iDurdens.  Precedents  exist  in  the  education  grants  that  the 
fedenal  goveminent  nov  inakes  to  assist  local  governments  in  ’*inipacted  areas 
vhere  military  or  other  federal  personnel  add  substantially  to  local  government 

cos*b8. 

Another  approach  vould  involve  authorizing  the  use  of  rent  supplements 
in  existing  housing  rather  than  limiting  their  use  to  new  projects  built  under 
EHA  mortgage  programs.  If  rent  supplements  were  available  to  low-income  families 
fry  se  anywhere  in  the  metropolitan  area,  these  families  could  choose  housing 
TrtiwOcver  vacancies  are  available  in  a moderate  price  range.  This  approach  would 
have  to  be  uc  cd  with  care,  however,  for  if  the  vacancy  reserve  is  very  small 
the  net  result  could  be  to  inflate  housing  costs  without  adding  to  the  supply. 

Another  promising  direction  would  be  to  make  greater  use  of  suburban 
housing  in  managing  the  relocation  of  people  displaced  by  public  action  in  the 
central  cities.  A large  number  of  families  are  displaced  every  year  by  urban 
renewal,  hi^my  construction,  and  housing  code  enforcement  in  urban  areas: 
by  the  late  1960's,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  will  approach  100,000 
families  a year.  Relocation  procedures  vary  from  one  program  to  another,  but 
HUD**aided  programs  have  now  come  under  a single  set  of  regulations  and  the 
federal  government  has  been  moving  gradually  toward  standardization  of  other 
programs  as  well.  Negroes  constitute  a very  high  proportion  of  all  displaced 
families  - the  majority  in  the  case  of  urban  renewal.  !Ehus  relocation  does 
offer  significant  opportunities  for  desegregation.  Current  HLH)  regulations 
require  local  relocation  agencies  to  list  only  open-occupancy  housing  and  to 
work  only  with  brokers  who  will  deal  with  all  displacees  on  a nondiscriminatory 

basis. 

Nevertheless,  most  relocation  staffs  search  for  housing  only  within  their 
own  community  rather  than  in  the  metropolitan  area  at  large.  Obvious  political 
difficulties  forestall  one-sided  action  by  a centi'a!  city  to  rehouse  its 
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dlsplacees  in  a nelc^'borlsg  suburb^  even  if  suitable  vacancies  could  be 
found  there.  Federal  policy  could  encourage  netrc^Utan  relocation,  however, 
by  means  of  financial  Incentives  for  the  receiving  comnunlty.  Ibese  nl^t  take 
the  form  of  the  public  service  payments  suggested  above;  or  cooperation  in 
relocation  planning  might  earn  a community  hic^  priority  for  its  own  federal 
aid  with  community  development  projects,  as  suggested  earlier  in  this  paper. 

HUD  relocation  procedures  nov  permit  certain  relocation  aids  to  be  given 
outside  the  displacing  coznnunlty.  In  particular,  a one-year  relocation 
adjustment  payment  to  help  people  affo*  . higher  rent  in  their  new  housing  - 
a limited  rent  supplement,  in  effect  - is  authorized  vhen  a family  moves 
outside  the  locality  as  veil  as  vlthin  it.  Bit  there  are  no  federal  incentives 
to  encourage  metropolitan  cooperation  on  relocation. 

Metropolitan  Cooperation 

A federal  stance  of  allowing  joint  local  action  but  not  encouraging  it  is 
typical  of  urban  aid  programs.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
196^  permits  two  or  more  local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  programs 
jointly  under  Titles  I and  III;  HEV  grants  for  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
and  most  HUD  grant  programs  allow  considerable  flexibility  for  participation  by 
more  than  a single  community.  Many  of  these  programs  do,  however,  encourage 
or  reqiiire  metropolitan  planning  as  a background  for  local  projects,  as  noted 
earlier. 

To  facilitate  desegregation,  however,  central  city-suburban  cooperation 

in  actual  program  operation  would  be  highly  desirable.  In  most  large  urban 

areas,  Negro  concentration  in  central  cities  limits  opportunities  for  desegregation 

within  the  cities  alone.  Cooperation  on  programs  of  housing  and  education  could 

be  one  significant  way  out  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  demogiaphy  and  local 

boundaries.  Extra  incentive  grants  for  joint  central  city-suburban  sponsorship 

of  education,  housing,  and  renewal  programs  could  conceivably  interest  the 
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suburlds  In  shared  activi'fcics  • 

This  prososaJ.  is  ospeciallar  relevant  to  tvo  of  the  newest  urban  prograns, 
mael  cities  and  grants  for  planned  metropolitan  development,  both  authorized 
in  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Mstropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966.  tte 
history  of  this  legislation,  however,  illustrates  well  the  obstacles  to 
stronger  federal  action  in  support  of  deeegreption  at  this  time.  B»e  original 
administration  proposal  for  this  bill  contained  an  M^licit  provision  for 
desegregatton  in  the  model  cities  program.  It  would  have  required  the  Secretary 
of  HUD,  in  determining  the  eUgibilily  of  proposed  city  programs,  to  "give 

consideration  to  whether  ...  the  program  wiU  encourage  good  comninity 

relations  and  counteract  the  segregation  of  housing  by  race  or  income."  Congress 
deleted  this  requiremeub  from  the  final  bill,  although  it  did  retain  a related 
provision  that  each  program  "will  contribute  to  ...  maximum  opportunities  in  the 
choice  of  housing  accamnodations  for  aU  citizens  of  aU  income  levels."  m 
addition,  congress  amended  the  administration  bill  to  prevent  the  Secretary 
from  requiring  transfers  of  students  between  schools  in  the  model  cities 
neighborhood  and  schools  in  the  rest  of  the  city  as  a condition  of  aid.  A 
amendment  to  Title  II,  dealing  with  special  grants  for  planned 
metropoUtan  development,  forbids  the  Secretary  from  requiring  communities 
to  participate  in  school  plans  to  eliminate  racial  iobalance  in  the  metropoUtan 

fits  61  condition  of  nid* 

The  intent  of  these  amendments  seems  clear:  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  federal 
program  administrators  and  to  wrve  notice  of  Congressional  opposition  to  any 
effort  to  use  these  programs  to  encourage  metropoUtan  desegre^tion.  In  the 
model  cities  program.  United  desegregation  nay  be  possible  if  central  cities 
take  advantage  of  the  poUcy  that  permits  the  areas  covered  by  the  program  to 
I be  discontinuous.  Dy  choosing  a main  area  within  an  existing  ^etto  aud  a 
subsidiary  area  for  new  low-cost  housing  in  another  part  of  the  city,  a 
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community  could  offer  some  opportunities  for  wider  residential  choice. 
Possibilities  for  desegregation  would  be  much  inqproved  if  a central  city  and  one 
or  more  suburbs  were  to  join  together  in  a model  city  program.  Although  the 
legislation  permits  joint  sponsorship,  the  proposals  submitted  to  HUD  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  have  all  been  for  single-city  projects. 

OSie  new  program  of  grants  for  planned  metropolitan  development,  authorized 
in  1966  but  not  yet  funded,  is  an  exanqole  of  the  use  of  financial  incentives  to 
strengthen  metropolitan  cooperation.  It  offers  extra  federal  contributions 
to  reduce  the  usual  local  share  of  federal-aid  projects  for  building 
hospitals,  libraries,  airports,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  highways,  mass 
transit  lines,  and  other  public  works  in  communities  that  participate  in  effective 
metropolitan  development  programs.  The  metropolitan  area  in  which  the  project 
is  located  must  have  ciomprehensive  planning  under  way  with  adequate  institutional 
arrangements  for  coordinating  local  activities  on  the  basis  of  this  planning, 
and  the  individual  locality  must  conform  to  the  plan  in  its  own  land  use 
regulations,  public  facilities,  and  other  development  policies. 

This  legislation  does  offer  a realistic  way  to  strengthen  metropolitan 
cooperation  beyond  the  areawide  planning  called  for  in  individual  program 
requirements . Even  with  adequate  funding,  however,  its  in5)act  on  housing 
and  schoovL  desegregation  will  probably  be  slight.  Although  it  requires  substantial 
metropolitan  coordination  of  development  policies,  nothing  in  the  law  or  in  other 
HUD  statements  on  metropolitan  planning  directs  attention  to  areavide  low-income 
housing  or  opportunities  for  desegregation  as  a goal  of  such  planning.  The 
emphasis  in  this  bill  is  more  on  advance  planning  of  public  works  than  on 
areawide  solutions  to  social  problems.  Ihrther,  Congress  specifically  prevents 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  from  requiring  attention  to  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools 
as  a conq;>onent  of  required  metropolitan  planning.  Where  metropolitan  planning 

councils  do  choose  to  draw  up  areawide  programs  for  low-income  housing,  however, 
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the  law  provides  a vay  of  rewarding  local  conopliaace:  communities  receiving 

the  special  grants  must  demonstrate  that  their  zoning  and  other  development 

controls  are  in  accord  with  metropolitan  plans* 

A number  of  legislative  changes  would  be  needed  before  this  program  could 
contribute  directly  to  school  desegregation:  the  present  restriction  against 
programs  to  improve  racial  balance  would  have  to  be  removed,  and  metropolitan 
vould  have  to  be  defined  to  include  measures  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  in  housing  on  a metropolitan  basis.  local  applicants  could  then 
demonstrate  their  active  participation  in  metropolitan  planning  by  such  means  as 
sponsoring  low-income  housing,  joining  central  city-suburban  school  programs,  or 
cooperating  with  other  communities  in  relocation  planning,  mthin  this  new 
framework,  federal  aid  for  supplementary  education  centers  could  logically  be 
added  to  the  programs  for  which  incentive  grants  will  be  available. 

As  a strategy  to  promote  metropolitan  cooperation,  the  supplementary 
program  atteir^ts  to  reward  local  governments  that  take  part  in  substantial 
metropolitan  planning,  enter  into  areawide  coordination  arrangements,  and  align 
their  own  local  development  policies  with  areawide  plans.  A different  approach 
to  areawide  cooperation  has  also  been  evolving  as  federal  policy,  relying  on 
requirements  rather  than  incentives  and  focusing  on  specific  project  proposals 
rather  than  over  . local  development  policies.  Ohis  approach  began  with 
Congressional  adoption  of  program-by-program  requirements  that  federal  grants 
for  hi^ways,  mass  transportation,  water  and  sewer  facilities,  and  open  space 
projects  in  urban  areas  must  be  consistent  with  areawide  conqprehensive  development 
plans.  Title  li  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Development  Act 
of  1966  extended  this  approach  by  requiring  metropolitan  review  of  proposed  federal- 
aid  projects  under  most  of  the  major  urban  development  programs,  including  those 
for  hospitals,  airports,  transportation,  laafid  conservation,  and  water  and  sewer 


facilities. 
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The  new  reqiairenents  call  for  an  offlcied  aetropolitan  planning  agency  to 
review  federal-aid  proposals  and  advise  the  federal  administrators  on  the 
extent  to  which  each  project  is  consistent  with  comprehensive  development  plans 
for  the  area.  This  review  is  advisory  only  and  does  not  constitute  veto  power 
over  local  proposals,  hut  it  does  promise  to  strengthen  metropolitan  planning  hy 
linking  it  to  the  flow  of  federal  aid  for  local  projects. 

Althoiigh  this  evolving  structure  for  metropolitan  planning  and  review  has 
received  widespread  bipartisan  support,  it  has  cone  under  occasional  attack  from 
the  right  for  intruding  on  the  privileges  of  local  government  and  for  compelling 
suburbs  and  central  cities  to  consult  with  one  another.  More  recently,  it  has 

the  subject  of  another  kind  of  attack,  alleging  that  the  new  metropolitan 
apparatus  is  a threat  to  growing  Kegro  strength  in  the  central  cities:.  Frances 
Ibx  Piven  and  Richard  Cloward  have  argued  that  under  these  review  procedures, 

"The  metro  agency  will  be  the  control  point  in  an  all-embracing  bureaucratic 
system";  that  these  agencies  will  be  dominated  by  suburban  and  inner-city  \diite 
interests;  and  that  "As  blacks  rise  to  power  in  the  city,  the  city  will  lose 
power  to  the  metropolis. 

This  argument  vastly  overstates  the  present  and  potential  power  of  metropolitan 
P^nwt^^y^g  agencies.  The  agencies  that  exist  today  in  most  •metropolitan  areas  have 
been  established  solely  as  advisory  groups  authorized  to  prepare  studies  and  plans, 
offer  information  and  technical  advice  to  local  governments,  and  serve  as  a regional 
forum  for  discussion  and  consultation.  Most  councils  consist  of  representatives  of 
local  governments  in  the  area,  sometimes  with  additional  representatives  of  the 
state  at-large  members;  the  councils  typically  hire  a smalX  staff  to  conduct 
technical  studies  and  develop  plans.  They  tend  to  operate  by  consensus,,  since 
they  have  no  power  other  than  the  power  of  persuasion  to  influence  local  government 
decisions. 

The  planning  councils  will  become  more  important  as  they  take  on  review 
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functions  for  federal  aid  programs , tut  their  future  evolution  can  provide 
opportunities  as  veil  as  dangers  for  nagroes  in  the  core  cities.  Core  city 
residents  will  vant  access  to  suhurhan  ^oh  centers^  to  regional  service  facilities 
that  viU  locate  in  the  suburbs,  and  to  suburban  housing  markets.  Metropolitan 
planning  can  serve  as  a forum  for  bargaining  to  secure  these  interests  vhes 
federal-aid  programs  are  dravn  up  for  transportation,  education,  public  fatcilltles, 
and  housing. 

Ihat  there  vill  be  conflicts  of  interest  over  future  federal-aid  programs 
is  also  clear,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  metropolitan  planning  councils  will  ever 
have  real  control  over  the  flov  of  federal  aid.  As  long  as  central  cities  | 

contain  large  blocs  of  voters  and  generate  major  demands  for  federal-aid  programs, 

t 

their  wishes  vill  not  be  ignored  in  Washington,  even  ^n  they  cannot  come  to 
terms  with  their  suburban  neighbors  on  planning  councils.  As  traditional  BUD 
constituents,  big-city  mayors  may  well  be  able  to  talce  positions  of  leadership 
within  metropolitan  councils  and  make  use  of  their  bargaining  power  to  Influence 
suburban  policies.  The  dangers  that  Fiven  aj.d  Clovard  suggest  seem  remote.  If  the 
metropolitan  councils  begin  to  function  as  fonnal  centers  of  policymaking,  these 
dangers  can  probably  be  forestalled  by  timely  central-ci'ty  pressure  for  voting 
rules  based  on  population  rather  than  equal  votes  for  all  member  comnunitles. 

In  short,  there  will  be  a need  for  some  mechanism  that  will  allow  negotiation 
between  central  cities  and  suburbs  on  policies  of  commrm  interest.  Becent  federal 
policies  have  helped  create  such  a .mschanism,  which  can  be  useful  in  serving 
central  city  as  well  as  suburban  Interests,  (hroups  that  are  concerned  with 
opportunities  for  desegregation  in  schools  and  housing  should  welcome  the 
development  of  areawide  planning  councils  which  will  provide  channels  for  joint 
action  policymaking.  The  present  councils,  however,  are  still  weak  and  could  i 

i 

be  pushed  in  any  of  several  directions  Including  some  that  would  reinforce  the  ' 

t 

1 

fears  of  Fiven  and  Cloward.  Federal  influence  and  local  pressure  should  be 

brought  to  bear  on  the  actlvUy  of  these  councils  to  Insure  that  they  broaden  1 
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their  focus  to  include  programs  for  eqiial  opportunity  in  education  and  housing, 
and  that  they  give  odeqoti^e  representation  to  the  disadvantaged  residents  of  the 
core  cities. 


A Note  on  Feasibility  and  Urgency 

The  proposals  in  this  paper  do  not  suggest  radical  reorganization  of 
federal  urban  programs  or  a federal  takeover  of  local  responsibilities.  Instead 
they  represent  further  steps  in  the  evolution  of  federal  policy  to  deal  with 
critical  national  problems.  Nevertheless  it  viU  be  argued  that  these  steps  are 
not  feasible,  that  the  temper  of  Congress  and  the  mood  of  public  opinion  will  not 
allow  more  vigorous  federal  action  toward  eqjaal  opportunity  in  housing  and  education 
at  this  time.  Some  will  contend  that  requiring  urban  planning  and  development 
programs  to  deal  with  low-income  housing  and  desegregation  on  a metropolitan 
basis  will  lead  many  suburbs  to  (^Withdraw  from  metropolitan  planning  councils  and 
to  stop  using  federal  programs.  Those  who  support  a go-slow  strategy  \d.ll  maintain 
that  present  programs  and  institutions  need  time  to  become  established  before  they 
can  deal  with  divisive  social  problems. 

As  to  feasibility,  many  steps  suggested  here  would  not  require  immediate 
Congressional  action  but  could  be  taken  by  executive  and  administrative  decisions. 

Those  that  call  for  Congressional  approval  in  general  follow  precedents  established 
in  other  legislation.  Only  a few  suggestions  amount  to  reversals  of  prior  Congressional 
action.  Although  it  is  possible  that  some  communities  will  withdraw  from  federal 
programs  rather  than  accept  new  requirements,  a much  more  likely  response,  vhere 
there  is  resistance,  will.be  to  go  through  the  motions  of  cc7?^>^liance  without  real 
commitment.  A period  of  testing  new  regulations  would  proW  ensue,  in  which  the 
skill  and  flexibility  of  program  administrators  will  hav?.*.  much  to  do  with  the 
outcome. 
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Ooncezn  over  lAiether  dealing  vlth  divisive  issues  vill  shatter  fragile 
urban  programs  and  institutions  seems  misplaced.  Allowing  more  time  for 
existing  planning  councils  and  development  programs  to  nature  na^r  well  mean 
solidifying  operations  that  deal  vith  problems  of  the  past,  not  of  the  present 
or  future.  The  problems  of  racial  inequality  are  pressing.  are  russning  out 
of  time  for  peaceful  solutions.  Even  the  proposals  in  this  paper,  vhich  will  be 
controversial,  cannot  promise  early  results  on  a large  scale.  But  they  can  open 

- 1 

i nev  channels  to  relieve  forced  segregation,  and  they  can  demonstrate 

that  we  are  detezmined  to  build  cities  and  suburbs  for  equal  opportunity. 
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It  must  be  apparent  by  the  year  1967  that  school  desegrega^ 
tion  in  the  United  States  requires  more  than  court  decisions,  Federal 
monetary  Inducements,  demonstrations,  magazine  articles)  and  parlor 
discussions.  The  effective  decisions  must  be  made  by  local  school 
boards,  and  in  any  particular  community  the  effective  means  are  those 
which  result  in  the  school  board  taking  the  appropriate  action. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  applying 
one  particular  formula  or  by  following  the  approach  which  was  used 
successfully  in  some  other  community.  Rather,  given  the  independence 
which  each  community  in  our  country  enjoys  over  school  matters , what 


* Member,  Berkeley  Board  of  Education,  1959-64;  President  in  1961-62. 
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is  needed  is  a surge  of  local  leadership  which  pushes  and  pulls  the 
school  administration,  reluctant  or  timid  school  board  members,  and 
the  community  in  the  right  direction. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  an  analogy  to  think  of 
fighting  one's  way  through  an  uncharted  swamp  filled  with  tangled 
growth.  You  must  explore  to  find  where  paths  can  be  opened  up,  and 
back  away  from  those  areas  which  are  impenetrable  until  you  ultim- 
ately work  your  way  through.  In  such  a situation  the  particular 
path  you  are  taking  is  not  as  important  as  the  direction  in  which 
you  are  facing  and  the  fact  that  you  are  making  some  progress. 

With  that  preliminary  observation,  we  can  take  a look  at 
what  has  been  happening  in  Berkeley  during  the  last  few  years,  not  as 
a blueprint  for  action  elsewhere,  but  rather  as  evidence  that  dedi- 
cation and  hard  work  can  change  city  Hall, 

Actually,  in  an  absolute  sense,  Berkeley  has  not  accom- 
plished very  much.  Compared  to  most  other  communities,  it  is  a bit 
ahead,  but  more  in  the  sense  of  identifying  its  problems  than  of 
having  found  sure  answers  and  clear-cut  solutions.  Nevertheless, 
Berkeley  is  worth  examining,  because  what  happened  there  can  be  en- 
couraging to  those  who  might  feel  the  odds  are  insurmountable  in 
their  own  communities, 

Berkeley  is  a city  of  around  100,000  regular  residents 
plus  about  27,500  college  students.  It  is  located  across  the  Bay 
from  San  Francisco  and  is  a part  of  a physically  continuous  commer- 
cial, industrial  and  residential  area  of  well  over  a million 
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population.  It  is  noted  around  the  world  as  the  seat  of  the  XJniver- 
slty  of  California,  and  around  the  country,  in  addition,  for  its 
militant  student  activists.  What  most  people  don't  realize  is  that 
Berkeley  is  a microcosm  of  the  United  States  — not  in  the  sense 
that  it  precisely  and  proportionately  represents  the  whole  country, 
but  in  the  sense  that  within  its  city  limits  It  has  a substantial 
portion  of  almost  every  Ingredient  in  that  social  and  economic  stew 
which  constitutes  our  nation.  It  has  some  very  poor  people  and  some 
very  wealthy  ones,  with  a predominance  of  upper  middle  income  earn- 
ers. It  has  flat  land,  with  relatively  inexpensive  housing  and  fam- 
ilies living  on  low  income  or  welfare,  and  hills  rising  almost  to 
two  thousand  feet  and  covered  with  beautiful,  expensive  homes.  The 
University  is  its  biggest  payroll  — about  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars per  year  — but  it  also  has  some  light  industry.  The  intellec- 
tual flavor  provided  by  the  University  faculty  is  supplemented  by  a 
substantial  number  of  successful  professional  and  business  people 
with  a real  capacity  for  leadership,  \diich  they  exercise  during  the 
day  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  the  industrial  cities  of  Richmond 
and  Emeryville. 

Berkeley  has  many  active  political  liberals,  as  well  as 
dedicated  conservatives,  and  one  of  the  strongest  John  Birch  Society 
chapters  in  Northern  California.  The  one  local  dally  newspaper  has 
long  reflected  a conservative  philosophy  in  its  editorial  policy  and 
news  columns.  There  are  enough  labor  union  members  to  make  labor  a 
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lignlflcant  element  In  comminlty  politlce. 

About  40%  of  the  school  population  Is  Negro  (compared  with 
5X  In  1940),  and  another  10%  Is  made  up  of  other  identifiable  minor- 
ity groups  (most  Oriental,  with  some  Mexican -American). 

For  many  years  there  was  a very  decided  cleavage  In  Berkeley, 
pretty  much  along  town  and  gown  lines.  The  University  tended  to  be 
withdrawn  and  Isolated,  and  the  city  government  (Including  the  school 
system)  was  pretty  much  dominated  by  what  often  Is  referred  to  as  the 
Shattuck  Avenue  group  (Shattuck  Avenue  is  the  main  commercial  dis- 
trict of  the  city). 

To  Illustrate  the  basic  orientation  that  prevailed  In  Berke- 
ley for  many  years  and  how  It  began  to  shift,  let  me  relate  a ser- 
ies of  events  which  began  In  1956.  The  California  State  Constitution 
places  a maximum  on  the  tax  rate  which  a local  school  board  may  levy 
to  raise  money  for  operating  expenses.  It  can  be  Increased  only  by 
vote  of  the  citizens  In  the  school  district,  by  a specific  proposal  on 
the  ballot.  The  maximum  then  was  two  dollars  per  one  hundred  dollars 
assessed  evaluation.  The  Berkeley  school  district  for  many  years  had 
been  operating  on  a basis  which  gave  a high  priority  to  holding  down 
the  cost  of  education.  The  teachers  were  unhappy  because  their  salaries 
were  significantly  below  that  of  other  districts  In  the  area,  but 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  said  they  were  help- 
less; they  had  no  money  and  couldn’t  Increase  the  tax  rate.  More 
to  the  point,  the  Board  refused  to  place  a tax  Increase  proposal  on 
the  ballot. 
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Teachers  and  supporting  parents  were  able,  by  initiative 
petition,  to  get  a proposal  to  increase  the  school  tax  rates  by 
fifty  cents  on  the  ballot  in  the  1956  election.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintendent,  the  tax 
increase  was  approved  by  the  voters.  The  organization  which  had 
been  forged  in  support  of  this  proposal  — perhaps  just  because  of 
Parkinson’s  law,  but  more  probably  from  higher  motivation  — decided 
it  was  going  on,  to  change  the  Board  of  Education.  The  next  time 
£1  Board  election  (Board  members  in  Berkeley  and  most  of 
California  are  elected  by  direct  vote),  they  pulled  a tremendous  up- 
set, unseating  the  one  member  who  was  up  for  re-election  by  almost  a 
two  to  one  vote.  The  man  who  defeated  him.  Dr.  Paul  Sanazaro,  in  the 
opinion  of  Berkeley  liberals,  has  no  superior  as  a Board  Mend>er  any- 
where in  the  country.  He  had  led  his  class  both  as  an  undergraduate 
and  as  a Medical  School  student  at  the  University  of  California,  was 
a top  faculty  man  at  the  Medical  School,  and  possessed  a keen,  bril- 
liant, analytical  mind  and  the  ability  to  articulate  profound  matters 
in  clear  language.  He  was  able  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  commu- 
nity on  issues  in  such  a way  that  there  was  tremendous  stimulation 
to  the  community  to  do  more. 

In  successive  elections,  over  a period  of  several  years, 
there  was  an  almost  complete  change  in  the  complexion  of  the  Board. 
The  change  was  reflected  in  many  different  ways:  for  example,  the 

emphasis  was  shifted  from  how  little  could  be  spent  on  schools  to 
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how  much  represented  a good  investment  for  society  and  its  future  cit- 
izens* The  approach  on  teachers*  salaries  was  not  in  terms  of  how 
low  an  increase  could  be  negotiated,  but  how  rapidly  the  Board  could 
move  to  having  the  most  attractive  salary  schedule  in  the  area*  Teach- 
ers were  encouraged  to  join  teachers'  organizations,  and  assurance 
was  given  that  every  employee  organization  (teachers  and  otherwise) 
would  be  given  immediate  recognition  by  the  Board,  and  would  have 
representation  on  the  advisory  committee  which  formulated  the  budget* 
The  old  policy  rested  on  deliberately  having  a high  teacher  turnover— 
by  hiring  graduate  students  * wives , knowing  that  a good  percentage  of 
them  would  move  away  when  their  husbands  got  their  degrees,  making  way 
for  more  beginning  teachers , and  thus  keeping  a high  proportion  of 
teachers  in  a low  salary  bracket.  This  policy  was  reversed  in  favor 
of  trying  to  hire  good  teachers  who  would  make  a career  of  teaching 
in  Berkeley*  "Pay-to-stay"  was  one  of  the  slogans  coined  to  support 
higher  salaries* 

In  1958  a citizens'  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
problems  of  education  in  a multi-racial  school  system*  The  next  year 
the  committee  submitted  a report  which  would  be  regarded  as  quite 
passe  in  1967,  but  in  1959  it  was  rather  startling*  Just  about  all 
of  that  committee's  recommendations  were  formally  adopted  by  the  Board 
within  a few  months.  One  of  them  inaugurated  an  intergroup  training 
project  for  teachers.  It  was  entirely  voluntary,  but  teachers  parti- 
cipated with  a very  high  degree  of  interest*  Funds  were  made  avail- 
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able  by  a private  foundation  to  provide  leadership  for  this  project* 

The  attitude  on  teacher  freedom  also  changed  rather  drasti- 
cally. In  the  early  1950 's,  one  of  the  biggest  controversies  ever  to 
hit  Berkeley  arose  over  whether  Paul  Robeson  should  be  permitted  to  sing 
at  the  Community  Theatre,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  district.  By  a 3 to  2 vote  of  the  School  Board— and  that  School 
Board  was  predominantly  conservative  by  any  standard— Robeson  was  al- 
lowed to  sing.  Three  members  felt  that  the  political  views  of  an 
accomplished  singer  were  no  proper  basis  for  denying  him  permission  to 
sing— a decision,  incidentally,  clearly  required  by  the  law.  In  the 
bitter  aftermath  of  that  decision  those  three  board  members  were  all 
replaced  on  the  Board.  One  of  them,  who  happened  to  be  the  treasurer 
of  the  local  Republican  Club,  was  opposed  by  a former  University  of 
California  all-American  football  player,  whose  campaign  workers  urged 
the  voters  to  "Replace  an  un-American  with  an  all-American". 

This  attitude,  that  the  children  had  to  be  protected  from 
contamination  by  dangerous  ideas,  was  completely  reversed  during  the 
early  30 's.  Great  emphasis  was  put  on  teacher  freedom,  not  solely  in 
the  sense  of  defending  teachers'  rights  but  also  in  terms  of  the  posi- 
tive value  of  exposing  youngsters  to  all  points  of  view  and  teaching  them 
to  evaluate  ideas  for  their  intrinsic  value.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 

Clark  Kerr,  who  was  then  President  of  the  University  of  California, 
the  purpose  of  education  was  not  to  make  ideas  safe  for  students,  but 
to  make  students  safe  for  ideas. 
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In  1960,  a non-disc riminatory  policy  of  hiring,  placing, 
and  promoting  teachers  was  adopted,  after  public  admowledgoent  that 
the  prior  Board  and  Superintendent  had  "secretly"  been  following  a 
policy  of  placing  Negro  teachers  only  In  schools  with  a substantial 
Negro  enrollment.  Not  surprisingly,  the  schools  in  the  flatlands  of 
Berkeley  were  predominantly  Negro,  while  the  hill  area  schools  were 
almost  entirely  white.  For  many  years,  teachers  associated  the  hill 
schools  with  prestige,  and  often  referred  to  the  flatlands  as  the 
"Siberia"  to  which  troublemakers  were  likely  to  be  transferred* 

But  In  the  early  1960 *s,  a growing  awareness  that  the 
toughest  problems  In  education  related  to  ^ facto  segregation, coup- 
led with  the  concern  of  the  Board  and  the  Superintendent  for  Inter- 
racial problems,  led  to  a desire  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  more 
able  teachers  to  work  In  the  flatlands*  Many  of  the  experiments  and 
Innovations  (sxich  as  elementary  algebra  In  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  and— would  you  believe— physics  In  the  first  grade),  were 
created  by  teams  In  the  flatlands  5 and  some  of  the  hill— dwelling  par- 
ents began  to  grumble  that  theirs  were  the  educationally  deprived 
children. 

The  community  saw  that  dedicated  teachers,  eager  and  en- 
couraged to  work  on  problems,  were  an  essential  part  of  the  solution. 

Then,  during  this  hectic  period.  In  addition  to  the  elec- 
tion of  School  Board  members  every  two  years , there  were  seven  school 
tax  elections  in  3 1/2  years  (1959-1962).  Two  of  these  involved  an 
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increase  in  the  tax  rate  for  current  operations;  the  first  one  failed » 
the  second  passed.  The  other  five  were  intended  to  fund  a ten  million 
dollar  bond  issue  for  urgently  needed  school  buildings*  The  Califor- 
nia Constitution  requires  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  electorate  for  a 
school  bond  issue.  Four  times  there  was  frustrating  failure*  with 
the  *'yes"  vote  running  66  l/3%*  61*  66%  and  65*5%.  On  the  fifth 

try,  the  vote  was  67%  — very  little  difference,  eiccept  that  it  was 
the  difference  between  winning  and  losing. 

All  of  these  tax  elections  — one  every  six  months  for  3% 
years  — generated  a lot  of  Interest  and  embroiled  the  community  in 
much  controversy,  because  in  every  election  the  opposition  challenged 
the  philosophy  and  program  of  the  school  district,  as  well  as  the 
quality  and  patriotism  of  its  teachers.  The  elections  played  a sig- 
nificant role  in  the  evolution  of  Berkeley's  approach  to  inter- 
racial problems,  because  of  the  total  community  involvement.  They 
involved  a high  degree  of  participation  by  parents  of  school  children 
particularly  the  mothers,  who  kept  physically  fit  as  well  as  intell- 
ectually stimulated  by  ringing  doorbells  endlessly.  (Throughout  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  many  people  who  disapprove  of  idiat  has  been 
happening  in  Berkeley  ruefully  say,  "Protect  me  from  those  marching 
r hers  in  Berkeley".) 

The  Board  also  believed  in  involving  citizens  directly 
in  the  effort  to  identify  school  problems  and  search  for  solutions. 

It  appointed  a citizens'  committee  to  prepare  a statement  on  educa- 
tional policy  for  the  district.  Perhaps  any  educator  could  write  a 
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pretty  good  statement  of  educational  policy  on  equal  opportunity  in 
a day,  and  any  good  Board  member  could  do  so  In  a few  days.  It  took 
a citizens'  committee  about  a year  and  a half  In  Berkeley.  The 
Board  knew  this  would  happen,  because  It  had  appointed  a committee 
truly  representative  of  the  divergent  views  In  the  city.  There  was 
bound  to  be  a lot  of  Intellectual  friction.  But  In  the  process  many 
views  were  modified,  and  respect  was  generated  not  only  for  people 
of  different  views  but.  In  addition,  for  the  processes  by  which  pol- 
icy was  formulated.  This  approach  required  a deep  faith  in  democra- 
cy, and  happily  It  was  justified,  because  that  citizen's  committee 
proposed  a good  draft  of  an  educational  policy  statement.  It  was  re- 
viewed by  a staff  committee  and  was  revised  by  the  Board  before  adop- 
tion but  It  represented  a tremendously  good  expression  from  the  grass 
roots  of  the  community. 

In  late  1962  the  Board  appointed  another  citizens'  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problems  of  ^ facto  school  segregation  In  Berkeley. 
This  committee  submitted  Its  report  In  November  of  1963,  and  the  next 
ten  months  In  Berkeley  can  be  described  only  as  total  ferment.  The 
committee  agreed  unanimously  that  de  facto  segregation  was  disadvan- 
tageous to  education,  and  was  pretty  close  to  unanimous  on  Its  speci- 
fic recommendations. 

The  local  newspaper  agreed  to  print  the  lengthy  report  In 
full  and.  In  addition,  15,000  copies  were  printed  for  separate  distri- 
bution throughout  the  city.  They  were  placed  In  all  the  schools. 
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distributed  to  all  the  PTA  units,  set  out  in  all  the  public  libraries, 
and  so  on.  All  of  the  PTA*s  studied  the  matter  and  held  extensive 
meetings.  Ad  hoc  groups  began  to  organize  to  study  the  report  or  to 
attack  one  side  or  the  other.  The  Board's  first  public  hearing  on 
the  report  was  attended  by  1,200  citizens,  the  second  by  over  2,000. 

The  Board  decided  to  concentrate  initially  at  the  junior 
high  school  level.  Berkeley  had  three  junior  high  schools.  Garfield 
Junior  High  School  in  north  Berkeley  was  almost  entirely  Caucasian, 
an  elite  status  school.  In  national  achievement  tests,  over  half  the 
Garfield  students  ranked  in  the  96th  percentile  or  better.  Willard 
Junior  High  School  was  a desegregated  school,  serving  an  area  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  city  which  ran  from  the  top  of  the  Berkeley 
Hills  to  the  flatlands  of  the  Bay.  Burbank  Junior  High  School  in 

west  Berkeley  was  almost  completely  Negro. 

During  the  time  that  the  report  was  being  circulated  and 

discussed,  one  of  the  teachers  at  Burbank,  Marjorie  Ramsey,  had  be- 
come interested  in  whether  junior  high  schools  really  were  valid 
educationally  in  today's  society,  and  had  gathered  a lot  of  litera- 
ture which  raised  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  and  placing  ninth  graders 
under  the  same  roof  with  seventh  and  eighth  graders.  It  occurred  to 
her  that  a separate  .ninth  grade  school  would  not  only  achieve  the  bene 
fits  that  she  saw  in  eliminating  the  ninth  grade  from  the  junior 
high  schools,  but  also  would  solve  the  problem  of  ^ segregation 

in  Berkeley's  junior  high  schools.  She  came  forward  with  a proposal- 
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soon  known  as  the  Ramsey  Flan  --  that  Burbank  become  a ninth  grade 
school  for  the  whole  city,  Garfield  become  a seventh  and  eighth  grade 
school  for  northeast  and  northwest  Berkeley,  and  Willard  become  a 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  for  the  southeastern  and  southwestern  half 
of  the  city.  The  Board  directed  the  staff  in  early  1964  to  study  and 
report  on  the  educational  feasibility  of  this  proposal.  The  staff  re- 
port was  submitted  In  May,  1964,  and  on  May  19  the  Board  adopted  the 
Ramsey  Plan,  at  a meeting  attended  by  over  2,000  people.  At  that 
meeting,  before  the  Board's  decision  was  made,  a speaker  representing 
a newly-formed  organization  called  Parents  Association  fi>r  Neighbor- 
hood Schools,  commonly  known  as  PANS,  Informed  the  public  at  large 
and  the  Board  that  If  the  Ramsey  Plan  were  adopted,  the  Board  would 
be  faced  with  a recall.* 

The  PANS  organization  was  true  to  its  word.  A bitter  re- 
call campaign  was  on,  energetically  pushed  by  the  local  newspaper  and 
quietly  backed  by  the  Mayor. 

On  the  day  after  the  decision  to  adopt  the  Ramsey  Plan  the 

Berkeley  Gazette  had  this  front  page  headline: 

SCHOOL  BOARD  RESHOFFLES 
3 JUNIOR  HIGH  BOUNDARIES 

There  was  a front  page  editorial  entitled  "IT'S  TIME  FORA  SHOWDOWN 
WITH  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD".  Here  are  three  paragraphs: 


* Recall  is  an  innovation  of  the  Western  states,  originally  promoted 
in  California,  along  with  the  initiative  and  the  referendum,  by  pro- 
gressives anxious  to  break  the  strangle-hold  of  certain  major  utili- 
ties on  the  State  Legislature  and  local  sovemments. 
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"The  concerii  of  the  comnunity— and  our  own  concern— la 
to  halt  the  flight  from  Berkeley  of  good  citizens  who  are 
sick  and  tired  of  the  namby-pamby  decisions  of  the  Board  and 
to  halt  the  flight,  also,  of  students  and  teachers  from  Berke- 
ley schools*" 

"This  flight  is  not  motivated  by  a fear  of  integration, 
or  opposition  to  it;  rather  the  flight  arises  from  disgust 
with  uncertainty,  quibbling  and  the  agitation  of  a "bleeding 
hearts"  segment  of  our  population  which  has  grabbed  control 
of  the  board  of  education,  the  school  administration  and  the 
city  council*" 

"The  adoption  of  the  Ramsey  Plan  for  the  junior  high 
schools  is  the  final  straw*" 

For  the  next  few  weeks  the  front  pages  and  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  the  Berkeley  Gazette  were  full  of  agitation  for  recall  of  the 
Board*  Recall  petitions  were  circulated,  and  the  requisite  nuinber  of 
signatures  was  obtained  by  mid-summer*  Politically,  the  Board  was  in 
trouble*  Many  of  the  University  people  were  away,  and  they  represen- 
ted much  of  the  Board's  support.  The  lone  newspaper  was,  to  put  it 
mildly,  unfriendly* 

The  recall  petitions  falsely  stated  that  the  Board  had  made 
a decision  to  integrate  not  only  the  junior  high  schools  but  also  the  ele 
mentary  schools*  All  of  this  was  in  very  careful  language  which  did 
not  quite  say  so  on  literal  reading  but  which  certainly  said  so  to  the 
casual  reader*  The  petitions  suggested  that  with  the  start  of  school 
in  September  elementary  children  from  kindergarten  on  up  would  be 
bused  all  around  town.  All  this  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  thousands 
of  dedicated  supporters  who  had  worked  so  hard  in  the  many  campaigns 
from  1959  to  1962  were  well  equipped  to  take  the  challenge*  They  or- 
ganized as  the  Berkeley  Friends  of  Better  Schools,  and  in  the  period 
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of  two  months  In  which  the  recall  petitions  were  being  circulated, 

over  100  house  meetings  were  held. 

But  more  than  this  was  needed.  It  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  win  a special  election  held  in  the  summer  and  publicized 
one-sidedly  by  an  antagonistic  newspaper.  A delay  was  needed  until 
after  school  started  to  get  all  of  the  troops  back  and  to  have  more 
time  to  spread  the  truth  around.  More  than  anything  else,  the  start 
of  school  without  the  busing  of  kindergarten  and  elementary  children 
would  be  the  most  effective  answer  to  the  false  charges  of  the  recall 
group.  Fortunate!]^,  the  recall  provisions  of  the  Berkeley  City  Char- 
ter were  ambiguous  in  certain  important  respects  and  had  tc  be  re- 
solved by  Court  action.  Litigation  commenced  by  supporters  of  the 
Board  delayed  the  election  until  October. 

The  election  resulted  in  a better  than  607.  vote  for  the  in- 
cumbent School  Board  members.  In  retrospect,  it  was  a good  thing  that 
this  happened,  but  it  was  real  torture  for  all  of  those  involved  while 
it  was  going  on.  It  was  a good  thing  because  it  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  education  of  the  community.  It  forced  the  community  to  de- 
cide in  a clear-cut  fashion  whether  or  not  it  was  really  willing  to 
do  anything  about  the  problem. 

There  were  collateral  effects  as  well.  In  1963  the  Berkeley 

City  Council  had  passed  a Fair  Housing  Ordinance,  and  the  opponents, 

* 

by  a referendum  petition,  had  placed  the  ordinance  on  the  ballot  in 
the  regular  municipal  election  of  April,  1963.  It  was  defeated  by 
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52  to  48%  vote  of  the  citleens  of  Berkeley.  In  a basic  and  realistic 
sense  this  was  the  same  issue  that  the  city  faced  a year  and  a half 
later  in  the  School  Board  recall,  and  by  that  time  the  vote  vas  better 
than  607.  the  other  way.  The  month  after  the  recall,  in  November  of 
1964,  California  had  on  Its  state-wide  ballot  an  initiative  constitu- 
tional amendment  called  Proposition  Pourteen,  which  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  the  right  of  citizens  to  discriminate  in  housing  in  any 
way  that  they  wanted.*  . tn-wide  that  carried  by  a 2-1  vote,  but  in 
Berkeley,  in  November  o,.  964,  Proposition  Fourteen  lost  by  a 65-357. 

vote.  There  had  been  that  much  change  in  the  community  attitude  on 
the  matter,  largely  as  a result  of  the  confrontation  resulting  from 

the  Board's  studies  and  action  and  the  recall  election. 

The  change  in  community  attitudes  during  the  past  few  years 
was  not  limited  to  educational  issues.  For  several  decades  the  Ci  y 
Council,  like  the  School  Board,  had  been  dominated  by  a conservative 
majority,  the  division  being  mostly  7-2  or  6-3.  More  or  less 
poraneously  with  the  change  in  the  School  Board,  the  baUnce  in  the 
Council  also  shifted.  The  liberals  achieved  a 5-4  majority  in  1961 
and  raised  this  to  6-3  in  1965.  As  a result,  the  City  government 
also  has  begun  working  on  the  problems  peculiar  to  multi-racial 
comaunlties.  This  has  helped  to  create  a broadly-based  atmosphere 
of  constructive  concern  and  healthy  hopefulness  throughout  the  City 


the  UeS.  Supreme  Court  in  1967. 
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in  relation  to  all  of  its  problems,  and  has  served  to  minimize  tensions 
which,  in  the  Immediately  adjacent  cities,  have  at  times  generated 
violence. 

The  abortive  recall  election  did  not  mark  the  md  of  the 
Board's  concern  with  ^ facto  segregation.  When  the  Ramsey  Plan  for 
Integration  of  the  junior  high  schools  was  adopted  in  May,  1964,  the 
Board  made  a deliberate  decision  to  lay  aside  any  consideration  of 
desegregation  In  the  elementary  schools  for  at  least  two  years.  This 
was  received  with  some  unhappiness  by  those  who  viewed  segregation  as 
an  even  graver  evil  in  the  elementary  grades  than  at  the  junior  high 
level;  and  the  recall  proponents  considered  it  an  evasive  and  decep- 
tive action  intended  to  lull  the  community  into  inaction. 

The  Board's  decision  was  based  on  a number  of  solid  reasons: 
(1)  The  Ramsey  Plan  presented  a formidable  task.  To  bring  about  a 
major  change  In  the  administrative  structure,  enrollment,  and  curri- 
culum of  the  junior  high  grades,  through  the  efforts  of  administrators 
and  teachers  already  burdened  with  the  full-time  tasks  of  day-to-day 
classroom  responsibilities,  and  confronted  with  hostile  comments,  com- 
plaints, and  queries  by  large  segments  of  the  community,  was  enough 
of  a job*  Until  it  was  well  accomplished,  any  study  of  elementary  de- 
segregation would  threaten  failure  In  both  areas.  (2)  The  Ramsey  Plan 
had  to  be  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  demonstrable  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  educational  program.  The  familiar  complaint  that 
Integration  will  dilute  the  quality  of  education  offered  to  high  achiev- 
ers had  to  be  met  and  answered  with  results  too  good  to  be  effectively 
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challenged  , (3>  '‘Progress*'  had  to  retain  some  connection  with  the  com- 
munity's sense  of  responsibility.  The  reaction  to  the  Ramsey  Plan  in 
actual  operation  would  greatly  affect  the  public's  view  as  to  what 
should  be  done  at  the  elementary  level. 

Despite  Insistent  pressure  from  both  sides,  the  Board  Mem- 
bers refused  to  commit  either  themselves  personally  or  future  Board 
policy  In  either  direction,  but  wisely  insisted  that  future  decisions 
would  have  to  be  based  on  the  relevant  factors  as  they  might  exist 
when  the  decisions  were  made. 

Notwithstanding  a number  of  problems,  some  anticipated  and 
some  not,  the  Ramsey  Plan  was  put  into  effect  smoothly  and  has  been 
viewed,  after  two  years  of  operation,  with  enthusiasm  and  support  by 
the  vast  majority  of  teachers,  administrators,  pupils  and  parents. 

The  best  indicator  is  the  overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  reflected 
in  the  public's  approval  by  a wide  margin  of  a whopping  $1.50  In- 
crease In  the  school  tax  rate  in  June,  1966,  at  a time  when  almost 
every  other  section  of  the  state  was  turning  down  school  tax  increases 
amounting  to  a small  fraction  of  this  amount. 

In  many  respects,  the  1964  recall  election  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  in  the  Berkeley  schools. 

For  one  thing,  all  of  the  controversy  over  the  "new"  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  preceding  few  years  was  crystallized  and  put 
to  rest  by  the  clear-cut  defeat  of  the  recall.  The  community  exper- 
ienced a catharsis  of  sorts  and  stopped  looking  back. 
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For  another,  an  almost  new  Board  of  Education  took  over,  as 
a result  of  a highly  unusual  wave  of  '‘promotions”  of  Board  members  to 
positions  requiring  them  to  resign  their  Board  positions.*  By  April, 
1965,  only  one  of  the  five  Board  members  who  a year  earlier  had  per- 
suaded Dr.  Neil  Sullivan  to  become  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  still 
on  the  Board.  The  new  members  have  infused  the  Board  with  fresh  blood. 
They  do  not  point  to  battle  scars  or  decorative  ribbons  but  instead 
are  eager  to  earn  their  own  credentials. 

Host  important,  a new  school  administration  took  over  in 
1964,  concurrently  with  the  recall  campaign,  former  superintend- 

ent, who  had  energetically  tackled  the  problems  of  segregation,  had 
announced  in  1963  that  he  planned  to  resign  in  1964  to  pursue  further 
graduate  studies.  An  intensive  nationwide  scouting  mission  led  the 
Board  to  Dr.  Nell  V.  Sullivan,  who  agreed  in  March,  1964,  to  take  over 
the  superintendency  in  September.  Realistically,  he  served  as  the 
Board's  chief  consultant  and  advisor  on  major  policy  and  personnel  mat- 
ters after  March,  and  the  decision  to  adopt  the  Ramsey  Plan  had  his 
deeply-committed  approval*  A major  administrative  reorganization  re- 
sulted in  an  almost  completely  new  central  administrative  staff  for 
Superintendent  Sullivan  — a staff  which  is  worth  the  envy  of  any  major 
school  district  in  the  country. 


* One  of  those  vindicated  in  the  October,  1964,  recall  election. 
Dr.  Sherman  J.  Maisel,  ^as  appointed  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  by  President  Johnson  a few  months  later. 
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The  noteworthy  events  of  the  past  two  years  r«.ge  through 
^„y  areas,  including  suhstential  salary  increases  for  teachers, 
hroadened  educational  programs,  protection  of  clas.rooe.  f.eedo™.  an 
innovations  in  group  teaching  prelects.  For  the  purposes  of  t . pa 
per.  the  one  area  which  requires  special  aention  is  that  of  desegre- 

gating  the  elementary  schools. 
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voicing  its  questions,  concerns. and  inclinations,  and  absorbing  t 
pehliCs  reactions  through  correspondence  and  public  hearings.  «h. 
ehe  ti.  for  decision  arrives  nert  February,  the  Board  mend.er.  w U be 
thoroughly  advised  by  the  professional  staff,  they  will  have  stu  e 
the  various  proposals  carefully,  and  they  will  know  what  the  comnun  y 
thinks.  Their  decision  will  be  surrounded  with  all  the  safeguards  or 
Vise  action  that  intelligence  and  dedication  can  provide.  Hopefu  y. 
It  will  not  generate  another  recall  election. 
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If  anything  at  all  can  be  learned  from  Berkeley  in  relation 
to  inter -racial  problecas  of  education,  it  is  that  the  most  meaningful 
approach  is  to  force  the  comnunity  to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 
You  don't  have  to  be  in  a policy-making  position  to  start  this  pro- 
cess. Somewhere  along  the  line  you  have  to  reach  and  affect  those  in 
such  positions,  but  you  can't  wait  until  the  conditions  are  right; 
you  cannot  go  on  the  basis  that  you  shouldn't  rock  the  boat  too  much, 
or  that  you  should  work  on  the  fringe  until  you  can  get  people  to  rec- 
ognize what  should  be  done,  and  then  move*  You  cannot  go  on  the  basis, 
in  other  words,  that  the  problems  should  be  solved  first  before  you 
try  to  solve  them,  because  the  involvement  o£  the  community  in  the 
identification  of  the  problem  and  the  search  for  the  answer  is  itself 
a major  ingredient  of  any  workable  solution. 


THE  SYRACUSE  CAMPUS  SCHOOL  PLAN 


Prepared  by 

Franklyn  S.  Barry , Superintendent  of  Schools 
City  School  District  Syracuse,  New  York 

for  the 

National  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

in  America' s Cities 
sponsored  by  the 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 
November  16- 18,  1967 


If,,  as  Disraeli  said,  the  fate  of  a country  depends  upon  the 
education  of  the  people,  then  we  must  quickly  do  more  than  pay  lip 
service  to  the  need  for  quality  education  and  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Most  American  cities  are  trying  to  move  to  meet  this  need, 
but  the  motion  is  painfully  slow;  the  problems  grow  at  a rate  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  piecemeal- solutions  being  foui\d. 

Most  existing  solutions,  in  any  event,  tend  to  deal  with  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  disease.  The  cancer  remains,  evident  in  viol- 
ence, disorder,  and  hopelessness. 

Each  year  in  which  these  problems  remain  unsolved  sees  anoth- 
er group  of  young  Americans  lost  to  productive  lives.  With  each 
missed  opportunity  for  taking  a step  ahead,  we  may  be  assumed  to  have 
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automatically  taken  a step  backward,  for  there  is  no  standing  still. 

Education  must  make  a new  forward  thrust,  and  inject  a new 
excitement  into  our  schools  and  communities.  We  must  go  further  and 
plan  with  a flexibility  that  will  create  a workable  system  for  tomor- 
row. We  have  a responsibility  to  provide  an  education  framework  in 
which  both  today's  and  tomorrow's  children  will  be  able  to  learn  and 

to  grow. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  outline  a concept  of  elementary 

education  which  will  meet  these  needs. 

I will  draw  on  both  the  traditional  and  the  new  in  education, 

incorporating  some  of  the  lessons  learned  from  past  attempts  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  and  at  the  same  time  realistically 
respecting  the  economic  and  other  limits  imposed  by  the  community. 

The  community  in  question  is  Syracuse,  New  York,  with  a pop- 
ulation of  about  210,000.  Industrial  without  being  overwhelmingly  so, 
the  home  of  a large  university  which  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  com- 
mercial hub  of  central  New  York,  Syracuse  is  a good  example  of  a pro- 
gressive urban  center  in  reasonable  economic  health;  it  is  knee-deep 
in  urban  renewal  and  superhighways,  symphony  orchestra  and  community 
college,  park  development  and  high-rise  construction. 

The  city's  population  appears  to  be  remaining  fairly  stable 
at  its  current  level.  The  big  move  to  the  suburbs  seems  to  be  taper- 
ing off.  As  in  the  last  few  decades,  when  white  families  do  leave  the 
city,  there  is  a tendency  for  their  numbers  to  be  replaced  by  non -whites 
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One  of  the  seemingly  inevitable  consequences  of  a growing  Negro  population 
has  been  the  familiar  pattern  of  racially- isolated  schools. 

While  Syracuse  cannot  be  said  to  suffer  from  massive  segrega- 
tion problems,  the  fact  remains  that  among  the  city's  31  elementary 
schools,*  one  — with  an  enrollment  of  1,200  — is  92  percent  Negro. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there  are  four  elementary  schools  with 
a Negro  enrollment  of  less  than  1 per  cent.  All  told  — in  terms  of  a 
formula  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  measuring  racial  imbal- 
ance — 24  of  the  schools  are  racially  imbalanced.  (The  formula  con- 


siders racially  imbalanced  any  elementary  school  whose  Negro  enroll- 
ment is  less  than  .5  or  more  than  1.5  times  the  overall  elementary 
school  Negro  enrollment  pattern  of  the  city.) 

This  de  facto  segregation  — which  has  been  on  the  increase 
in  recent  years,  especially  in  inner-city  schools  — has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  a number  of  efforts  by  the  City  School  District.  Some  of 
these  efforts  have  resulted  in  modest  successes,  and  others  have 
proved  quite  unrewarding. 

I One  of  the  encouraging  signs  was  provided  by  what  happened 

when  Washington  Irving  School,  a largely  Negro  elementary  school  in 
the  heart  of  an  urban  renewal  area,  was  closed,  along  with  a junior 
high  school  in  the  same  area.  These  children  were  assigned  and 
transported  by  bus  to  12  other  city  elementary  schools.  Reading 
scores  of  one  group  of  24  of  these  pupils  were  compared  with  the 


* This  figure  does  not  include  one  special  school  for  the  severely 
mentally  retarded. 
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scores  of  a control  group  of  youngsters  at  Croton}  the  elementary 
school  with  the  highest  percentage  of  Negro  enrollment c The  two  groups 
were  matched  according  to  age,  sex,  and  I.Q.  In  September,  both 
groups  were  reading  at  the  same  level.  By  June,  the  transferred  Irving 
pupils  had  pulled  five  months  ahead  of  the  Croton  control  group. 

Naturally,  no  one  pretends  that  this  result  is  definitive, 
nor  have  we  drawn  generalizations;  we  simply  have  taken  heart.  Anoth- 
er study  noted  that  reading  achievement  levels  of  youngsters  in  a 
school  to  which  Negro  students  were  transferred  were  in  no  way  down- 
graded, either.  This  in  itself  is  a negative  finding,  but  does  sup- 
port the  view  that  nothing  is  lost  through  such  efforts  at  Integration. 

Under  the  "open  school"  policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1966,  a voluntary  transfer  plan  came  into  being.  At  the 
elementary  level,  this  would  Involve  transportation  by  the  School 
District.  To  date,  however,  this  plan  has  not  generated  much  response 
among  either  white  or  Negro  parents. 

A controlled  enrollment  policy  also  is  designed  to  bring 
about  a more  equitable  racial  balance  in  the  schools  over  a period  of 
years,  as  students  transfer  within  the  city  school  system  or  come  into 
it  from  outside.  They  may  be  assigned  to  schools  outside  their  imme- 
diate neighborhoods  in  order  to  promote  racial  balance. 

Racial  isolation  in  the  schools  is  not  the  only  pressing 
problem  we  face  in  providing  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
Equality  can  be  denied  to  white  as  to  non-white  pupils,  particularly 
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in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "disadvantaged  learner".  Syracuse  under- 
took in  1962  the  Madison  Area  Project,  a three-year  program  in  compen- 
satory education  (which  came  to  an  end  in  1965),  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  such  children,  Negro  and  white.  Many  of  Its  innovations,  in- 
cluding the  development  of  new  curricula,  are  part  of  today's  instruc- 
tional programs.  But  the  number  of  child  *en  who  could  be  reache:-  by 
Project  itself  was  of  necessity  limited}  a continuxng  program  of 

broader  dimensions  is  clearly  called  for. 

Each  of  these  separate  undertakings  — and  others,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success  --  has  had  merit.  Each  has  accomplished 
some  good  for  the  city's  school  system.  For  the  individual  children 
whose  lives  have  been  touched,  each  has  doubtless  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  But  we  have  almost  18,000  children  in  Syracuse's  ele- 
mentary schools ; how  do  we  extend  maximum  opportunity  to  each  of 
them? 

Obvious  improvements  have  been  made  over  the  past  few  years. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  improving  our  schools  in  what  can  only  be 
called  a spotty  fashion  has  not  solved  the  basic  problem.  We  have 
not  provided  equality  of  opportunities,  nor  have  we  improved  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  all  students;  the  educational  needs  of  today 
and  tomorrow  are  unmet. 

Given  an  unlimited  budget  with  which  to  work,  and  unlimit:  ' 
resources  of  other  kinds,  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  develop  a pro- 
gram for  the  existing  elementary  schools  which  would  meet  these  ^leeds. 
Ideally,  this  would  probably  take  the  form  of  a one-to-one  pupil- 
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tt  -'her  ratio;  the  literal  equivalent  of  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of 
the  'og  and  the  student  at  the  other. 

Not  only  is  such  a dream-world  solution  unavailable  to  Syr- 
acuse, but  the  city  also  is  confronted  with  another  school  problem. 
Eight  of  the  31  elementary  schools  are  more  than  a half-century  old. 
Several  are  badly  in  need  of  replacement.  That  they  will  be  replaced 
is  clear;  we  now  are  deciding  on  the  best  method  of  replacement.  In 
the  long  run  this  may  prove  to  have  been  a blessing,  for  the  very 
urgency  of  the  situation  has  helped  to  stimulate  the  thinking  which 
led  to  the  Campus  Flan  proposal. 

Subtitled  "A  Feasibility  Study  for  Elementary  School  Con- 
struction in  Syracuse,  New  York",  the  Plan  for  Campus  Schools.-  offers 
a total  elementary  educational  concept  which'  integrates  curriculum 
and  physical  structures  in  such  a way  as  to  derive  maximum  benefit 
from  each.  The  plan  is  unique  --  it  is  applied  solely  to  elementary 
education  within  an  urban  school  district  — although  in  some  ways  it 
bears  a resemblance  to  its  suburban  cousins  or  to  other  educational 
park  projects. 

The  Campus  Plan  study  was  commissioned  in  1966  by  the  Syr- 
acuse 'Board  of  Education  and  cosponsored  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  and  the  Rosamond 
Gifford  Charitable  Corporation  of  Syracuse.  It  was  conducted  by  the 
Syracuse  Campus  Site  Planning  Center,  whose  staff  called  on  a number 
of  professional  consultants,  including  economists,  architects,  and 
members  of  the  academic  and  educational  communities. 
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The  study  involved  a population  analysis  of  the  city  and  an 
evaluation  of  the  physical  plants  of  Syracuse's  existing  elementary 
schools.  It  considered  possible  site  locations  for  the  replacement 
of  neighborhood  schools , either  leaving  attendance  areas  pretty  much 
as  they  are,  or  building  four  elementary  school  campuses  for  about 
4,300  pupils  each.  Most  important,  it  assessed  the  curricular  and 
extracurricular  potential  of  these  two  alternatives. 

In  order  to  compare  costs,  a hypothetical  first  campus 
was  "built"  on  paper,  as  were  prototype  replacements  for  the  eight 
nei^borhood  elementary  schools  which  consultants  rated  most  obsolete. 
Taken  into  consideration  were  the  costs  of  land  acquisition,  demoli- 
tion, construction,  site  development,  staffing,  operation  and  trans- 
portation. In  addition,  comparisons  were  made  to  assess  what  a long- 
range  capital  finance  program  for  each  plan  might  cost  the  city. 

The  study's  findings  showed  that  on  almost  all  counts  the 
Campus  Schools  could  offer  considerably  higher  educational  quality 
at  only  a slightly  higher  cost  than  brand  new  neighborhood  schools 
built  in  their  existing  attendance  areas.  Moreover  — and  this  is 
the  consideration  which  dollars  and  cents  cannot  easily  measure  — 
it  offers  this  quality  to  all  of  the  city's  childien,  grades  kinder- 
garten through  six,  effectively  erasing  the  false  boundaries  of  rap- 
idly changing  neighborhoods,  and  solving  the  problems  posed  by  racial 
imbalance  in  the  schools. 

The  Campus  Plan  involves  a complex  of  as  many  as  eight 
autonomous  elementary  schools,  each  with  its  own  principal,  clustered 
around  a central  core.  Each  complex  would  be  located  near  the  city's 
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periphery,  where  more  desirable  land  is  available  at  considerably  lower 
cost  than  in  the  inner-city.  Nearly  all  of  the  children  attending  the 
campus  schools  would  be  transported  by  bus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
relatively  few  who  live  close  to  the  campus. 

For  the  purposes  of  planning,  the  first  campus  for  Syracuse 
calls  for  eight  elementary  schools  with  each  pair  of  schools  sharing 
some  common  facilities  and  all  eight  sharing  specialized  staff  and 
major  facilities  provided  by  the  central  core;  these  would  include  a 
library,  physical  education  center,  auditorium,  art  and  music  centers, 
and  health  services.  Each  individual  "satellite"  school  would  be 
designed  for  the  flexible  use  of  space;  gone  forever,  one  hopes,  will 
be  the  "box"  classroom  with  its  military  rows  of  desks. 

A 47-acre  site  has  been  tentatively  selected  for  the  first 
development,  which  would  offer  ample  space  for  sports,  nature  study, 
and  an  area  designed  to  serve  as  a neighborhood  park. 

One  obvious  advantage  of  the  Campus  Plan  which  comes  to 
mind  is  the  efficient  use  it  can  make  of  staff,  both  teaching  and 
non-teaching.  Not  only  can  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  be  avoided,  but  many  staff  members  would  be  able  to 
function  far  more  effectively  in  the  campus  environment  than  in  the 

traditional  neighborhood  school.  Two  examples  may  help  to  illustrate 

\ 

this  point. 

Among  non-teaching  members  of  the  elementary  school  staff, 
the  school  nurse  plays  an  important  role.  As  things  now  stand  in 
Syracuse,  only  at  the  predominantly  Negro  Croton  School  - which  also 


happens  to  have  an  especially  high  enrollment  — is  there  a full-time 
nurse.  The  other  30  elementary  schools  are  served  by  11  nurses,  all 

1 on  split  schedules  and  working  with  decidedly  limited  facilities. 

( 

On  the  campus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  services  of  three  nurses  could 
be  available  full  time,  in  a permanent  and  well-appointed  health 
center,  and  without  the  extra  demands  of  travel  time.  Clearly  this 
is  a better  and  more  efficient  arrangement. 

Another  example  of  the  advantages  of  the  Campus  Plan  for 

staff  performance  — and  an  example  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  — 

i 

is  that  most  important  figure  of  all,  the  teacher.  This  touches  upon 
a number  of  advantages  inherent  in  the  Campus  Plan  idea. 

In  the  neighborhood  school  - short  of  annual  gerrymandering 
to  create  elastic  boundaries  — there  is  no  sure  way  to  control  class 
size  (and  even  with  arbitrary  boundary  changes,  success  would  be  far 
I from  assured).  Thus,  in  the  neighborhood  elementary  schools  today, 

I some  teachers  are  called  upon  to  teach  40  or  more  pupils,  while  other 

I classes  number  well  below  the  average  of  27  pupils.  On  the  Campus, 
with  consolidated  attendance,  there  would  be  relatively  little  diffi- 
culty in  controlling  teaching  loads.  In  this  way,  each  teacher  has  an 
equal  opportunity.. to  teach,  much  as  each  pupil  has  equal  opportunity 
to  learn. 

But  stability  of  class  size  is  a minor  consideration  com- 
pared with  the  teaching  methods  possible  in  the  Campus  elementary 
' school.  Here  is  the  ideal  setting  for  team-teaching.  Not  only  does 
team  teaching  allow  for  a close  coordination  of  all  elements  of  the 
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curriculum;  it  also  enables  each  teacher  to  emphasize  his  strongest  ab- 
ilities. This  cannc'  help  but  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  all 
subject  areas. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  team  teaching  cannot  be  practiced  in 
other  types  of  schools j but  at  this  moment  it  is  an  unfeasible  ap- 
proach in  many  of  our  neighborhood  elementary  schools.  The  Campus, 
with  its  flexible  classroom  spaces  and  its  equally  flexible  non-graded, 
continuous -progress  curriculum,  would  make  team  teaching  almost  the 
only  logical  approach. 

Supporting  the  teaching  team  in  each  Campus  Plan  school, 
moreover,  would  be  specialists  in  such  areas  as  art,  music,  science, 
remedial  reading,  and  other  phases  of  special  education.  Again,  this 
is  not  to  say  that  such  specialists  cannot  be  made  available  in 
neighborhood  schools.  We  have  them  in  Syracuse,  but  like  the  nurses 
they  are  shared  to  the  point  of  being  spread  rather  thin,  and  the 
makeshift  facilities  they  "enjoy'*  in  most  of  the  schools  are  not  really 
very  enjoyable,  nor  are  they  conducive  to  productive  teaching. 

The  Campus  Plan  makes  possible  permanent  areas  for  these 
specialized  subjects.  Here  every  child,  from  whatever  home  background, 
may  be.  exposed  to  horizon -broadening  opportunities  in  what  are  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  civilizing  influences  of  our  culture. 

Each  child  will  be  encouraged  to  pursue  his  interests  and  test  his 
abilities  at  his  own  individual  pace,  under  expert  tutelage. 

For  the  good  teacher,  these  will  be  rewarding  experiences. 
They  will  come  about  primarily  because  the  Campus  Plan  has  built  into 


it  the  ability  to  strengthen  the  fundamental  teacher-pupil  relationship. 
The  pupil  can  progress  at  an  individual  pace  --  not  only  because  of  a 
continuous -progress  curriculum,  but  because  teachers  will  have  more  time 
to  work  with  individual  children.  Teacher  aides,  for  example,  can  be 
productively  employed  in  carrying  out  many  of  the  detailed  jobs  strictly 
outside  the  realm  of  teaching  itself.  Far  more  significantly,  teachers 
in  the  Campus  Plan  school  may  call  on  technology  to  a degree  not  possi- 
ble — at  least,  not  within  present  economic  limitations  — in  the 
neighborhood  school. 

Some  people  become  quite  frightened  when  we  start  talking 
about  technology  in  the  schools  --  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  word 
’’integration”  can  induce  a state  of  panic  in  otherwise  rational  citi- 
zens. The  anti-technologists  express  the  fear  that  the  computer  may 
’’take  over”,  and  complain  that  their  children  are  about  to  be  taught 
by  machines.  They  go  on  then,  of  course,  to  note  that  technological 
aids  tend  to  be  expensive,  characterizing  these  aids  as  "frills”. 

In  the  January,  1967,  issue  of  The  Saturday  Review,  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational  Broadcasters 
wrote: 

"The  cost  of  technology. . .has  to  be  assessed  ac- 
cording to  what  it  buys.  Technology  buys  time  — time 
for  swift  rather  than  slow  change,  and  time  to  human- 
ize education  by  allowing  teachers  to  work  more  directly 
with  students  on  an  individual  basis.  ...  Technology 
buys  increased  quality  — quality  derived  from  the  im- 
pact of  many  minds  applied  cooperatively  to  instruction- 
al requirements.” 
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In  the  Campus  School  we  think  technology  not  only  will  buy 
all  this,  but  will  buy  it  at  a bargain  price.  Repetitive  costs  for 
much  advanced  equipment  would  indeed  be  staggering  for  eight  separate 
neighborhood  schools;  for  one  Campus,  although  they  are  high , full  val- 
ue will  be  received. 

While  we  are  not  presently  planning  to  install  a computer 
center  in  the  first, ample  space  provisions  have  been  made  for  this  to 
happen  later.  To  read  the  report  of  consultants  on  this  aspect 
of  Campus  Flan  education  is  to  see  something  like  a miracle  unfolding 
in  matter-of-fact  everyday  language. 

And  even  without  the  miraculous  computer  — even  with  al- 
ready somewhat  old-fashioned  "teaching  machines"  and  educational 
television  --we  can  see  individual  progress  of  the  most  dramatic  kind. 
A pupil  works  on  his  own,  sets  his  own  pace.  He  learns,  and  he  is 
stimulated  to  learn  more.  The  machine  is  an  invaluable  reinforcement 
for  what  the  good  teacher  teaches.  It  is  not  and  never  will  be  a 
substitute. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  like  the  advocacy  of  some  kind  of  edu- 
cational revolution;  but  it  is  not.  It  is  a matter  of  planned  evol- 
ution. Education  for  tomorrow  must  draw  on  the  art  of  master  teach- 
ing as  much  as  on  the  computer  for  inspiration  and  techniques.  And 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  the  f -rmer  rather  than  the  latter  which  will 
determine  true  quality  of  our  schools.  Technology  can  help  to 
speed  many  educational  processes,  but  the  confrontation  of  teacher 
and  pupil  remains  at  the  heart  of  all  learning. 
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New  buildings  and  carpeted  classrooms  cannot  take  the  place 
of  a carefully  planned  curriculum*  Good  acoustics  are  no  substitute 
for  the  competent  teaching  of  reading  and  writing.  The  physical  sur- 
roundings proposed  for  the  campus  are  meaningless  without  the  program 
for  which  they  are  designed;  but  the  success  of  the  program  can  be 
aided  by  the  care  with  which  these  surroundings  are  designed. 

Whatever  the  specifics  of  the  campus  buildings  turn  out  to 
be  — at  this  point  we  have  only  a general  idea  — they  will  be  shared 
by  all  of  the  children  on  the  campus.  Each  youngster  will  attend  "his" 
individual  satellite  school,  and  that  school  will  offer  precisely  the 
same  kinds  of  advantages  as  the  other  seven.  Here,  at  an  admittedly 
very  simple  but  strongly  symbolic  level,  is  equal  opportunity. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  satellite  schools  will 
resemble  each  other.  In  each  a racial  balance  proportionate  to  that 
of  the  city's  schools  as  a whole  at  the  particular  grade  level  will  be 
maintained.  This  balance  will  be  about  80  per  cent  white  and  20  per 
cent  non -white. 

Such  a balance  could  be  achieved  only  with  great  difficulty 
in  the  neighborhood  schools,  but  it  could  occur  almost  naturally  in 
the  Campus  School  to  which  all  children  are  transported  by  bus. 

While  it  is  our  intention  to  assign  children  to  schools  by  their 
neighborhoods  insofar  as  possible  --  partly  for  the  practical  reason 
that  they  will  then  also  travel  together  on  the  bus  — it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  make  arbitrary  assignments  of  some  youngsters  in  the 
interest  of  preserving  racial  balance. 
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There  may  well  be  a secondary  advantage  to  the  busing  plan* 
Where  all  of  the  children  ' moved  from  their  home  neighborhoods 
and  are  thus  easily  able  to  identify  each  other  as  ’’rich"  or  "poor" 
or  by  any  other  obvious  labels,  many  social  stigmas  and  other  handi- 
caps may  tend  to  disappear,  and  youngsters  jtiay  exhibit  a greater  will- 
ingness to  accept  each  other  at  face  value. 

^ Still  another  benefit  accrues  to  the  child  whose  family 

moves  within  the  city,  which  happens  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  Syracuse  elementary  school  pupils  each  year.  It  will  be 
much  more  possible  to  keep  a child  in  a campus  school,  thus  elimina- 
ting the  interruptive  influence  of  a transfer. 

This  continuity  may  well  have  its  greatest  meaning  for  the 
child  who  most  heavily  depends  upon  special  teaching  assistance,  such 
as  remedial  reading  and  speech  therapy.  In  the  Campus  School,  with 
its  continuous -progress  curriculum  and  individualized  attention,  he 
will  have  maximum  opportunity  for  being  part  of  things.  Progressing 
at  his  own  pace,  he  will  have  the  satisfactions  of  learning  on  his 
own  level,  yet  also  will  be  participating  in  piany  school  activities 
with  classmates  who  may  be  more  advanced.  He  need  not  feel  "left 
out",  as  such  a child  often  does  in  the  conventional  classroom 
situation. 

Even  for  the  special  education  pupil,  there  may  be  unprece- 
dented opportunity  for  participation  in  regular  school  activities. 

The  first  Campus  Plan  complex  calls  for  services  for  110  special  edu- 
cation pupils.  No  longer  relegated  to  total  isolation  from  the  other 
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children,  these  children  would  become  part  of  the  campus  life,  at  the 
same  time  receiving  their  highly  specialized  instruction*  There  is 
hope  that  these  circumstances  might  work  to  minimize  emotional  disturb- 
ances and  other  problems,  and  help  these  pupils  to  have  more  success- 
ful learning  experiences* 

There  also  are  many  other  ways,  aside  from  teaching,  in  which 
the  Campus  Plan  idea  may  substantially  assist  the  disadvantaged  child* 
For  example,  the  work  of  guidance  counselors,  psychologists,  and  visit- 
ing teachers  could  be  facilitated  to  make  more  effective  contact  with 
children  who  need  guidance  and,  where  appropriate,  with  their  families* 
For  the  schools  must  educate  outside  the  boundaries  of  their  buildings 
and  campuses*  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  reach  into  the  home,  and 
through  the  more  efficient  use  of  staff  the  Campus  Plan  hopes  to 
achieve  this  to  a greater  extent  than  is  now  always  possible* 

This  sketchy  description  of  the  new  elementary  schools  we 
envision  may  sound  too  perfect*  It  must  be  noted  that  the  plan  does 
not  include  all  of  the  answers,  though  we  believe  it  contains  enough 
of  them  to  be  eminently  workable* 

For  example,  there  remains  the  question  of  how  some  parents 
will  travel  to  the  campus  to  participate  in  the  community  meetings  so 
essential  to  the  proper  functioning  of  good  schools*  In  suburbia  the 
answer  is  the  family  car,  but  in  some  inner-city  neighborhoods  the 
family  car  may  not  be  quite  as  commonplace,  and  public  transit  may  not 
always  offer  a conveniently  direct  route*  We  are  seeking  ways  to  solve 
this  potential  difficulty* 
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In  fact,  transportation  seems  to- pose  several  of  the  larger 
questions.  The  bus  transportation  required  by  the  Campus  Plan  would 
cost  more  than  the  city  is  now  expending  on  elementary  school  bus 
services.  Here,  however,  we  do  have  a few  answers.  One  is  that  pre- 
sent bus  service  will  have  to  be  considerably  expanded  anyway,  if  we 
are  to  make  the  necessary  transfers  within  neighborhood  schools  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  Another  is  tnat  State  aid  will  pay  for  90 
per  cent  of  the  regular  school  busing  costs.  And  a third  is  that  bus 
transportation  will  be  safer  for  the  youngsters  who  now  walk  to 
school. 

Of  the  overall  costs  of  the  Campus  Plan  to  the  city,  much 
already  has  been  said  and  much  more  doubtless  will  be  forthcoming. 

In  terms  of  construction,  the  cost  of  the  first  campus  is  estimated 
at  about  $10.5  million,  while  that  of  replacing  the  eight  neighbor- 
hood schools  with  roughly  comparable  facilities  in  their  attendance 
areas  comes  to  about  $11  million.  This  figure  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  caDc^s  would  accommodate  approximately  1,000 
pupils  (from  other  overcrowded  schools  not  due  for  immediate  replace- 
m.ent),  over  the  capacity  of  the  neighborhood  replacements.  The  cost 
of  staffing  the  campus  would  be  higher  — but  only  3 per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  staffing  the  neighborhood  replacements,  while  serving  25 
per  cent  more  pupils. 

The  Syracuse  Campus  Plan  appears  to  be  economically  feasible. 
This  is  true  partly  because  necessary  economic  limitations  have  been 
kept  constantly  in  mind.  We  have  not  incorporated  into  the  plan  every 
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single  element  we  would  like.  It  would,  for  example,  be  splendid  to 
be  abU  to  reduce  the  pupil-teacher  ratio;  compared  with  some  nearby 
communities,  our  27:1  ratio  is  high.  But.  since  we  could  not  realis- 
tically hope  to  do  this  at  present,  we  tried  for  the  next  best  thing 

i to  create  conditions  which  would  enable  that  one  teacher  to  give  his 

j 

' v©ry  bfist  to  those  27  pupils# 

In  devising  the  elementary  school  Campus  Plan,  we  have  tried 

to  make  flexibility  our  rule.  This  means  flexibility  in  the  physical 
structure  of  the  buildings,  with  movable  walls  and  seating  arrangements; 
flexibility  in  class  size,  depending  one  subject  matter  and  other  vari- 
ables; flexibility  in  overall  planning,  to  allow  for  the  technolo- 
gical advances  we  know  are  coming. 

Above  all,  flexibility  applies  to  the  teaching  program.  It 

considers  each  child  as  a unique  person,  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
I face  an  unbelievably  lomplex  world.  In  seeking  to  meet  urgent  needs. 

I the  Campus  Plan  takes  full  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  are 
I so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  education. 

I It  is  certainly  not  our  aim  to  make  of  every  child  a poet  or 

I botanist  or  nuclear  physicist  - though  it  is  our  hope  that  those  with 

I these  potentials  will  be  enabUd  to  recognise  and  fulfill  them  more 

I readily  as  a result  of  their  experience  in  the  Campus  Plan  school. 

The  aim  Is  to  present  facilities,  environments,  and  techniques  which 
will  help  each  youngster  to  acquire  the  skills  and  understanding  he 
will  need  for  the  demanding  decades  ahead,  whatever  his  place. 


Is  the  Campus  Plan  the  only  answer?  Doubtless  not.  For 
those  who  have  studied  the  Syracuse  situation,  it  appears  to  be  the 
best  answer  here,  and  reaction  so  far  to  the  published  study  indicates 
that  other  communities  may  also  find  it  an  adaptable  or,  at  any  rate, 
adaptable  concept. 

The  historian  Dexter  Perkins,  writing  of  American  education, 
said  that  solving  the  problems 

"will  call  for  high  imagination,  audacity  in  the  application 
of  new  ideas,  willingness  to  pay  the  price  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased taxation  and  of  increased  private  benevolence  to  our 
institutions  of  learning.  But  there  are  increasing  signs  of 
awareness  of  the  problems,  and,  as  the  situation  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
met  more  forthrightly  and  more  vigorously." 

The  Syracuse  Campus  Plan  represents  one  of  these  forthright 
and  vigorous  attempts  to  meet  the  problem.  It  is  our  real  hope  that 
it  will  succeed  not  only  in  achieving  at  least  a partial  solution  to 
some  of  the  social  ills  besetting  one  city,  but  that  it  may  help  to 
inspire  other  communities  as  well. 
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A ee-wimition  of  educational  problems 

OCCASIONED  BI  DESEGREGATION 
and 

TITLE  IV  OP  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  19^4 
Prepared  Ly 

I;r.  Elias  meOse,  Jr.,  Institute  for  Services  to  Education 

for  the 

National  Conference  on.  Equal  Educational  Opportianity 

in  America's  Cities 
sponsored  by  the 

a.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 
November  16-I6,  1967 


In  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Bi^ts  Act  of  1964  entitled 
*'Desegregjation  of  Public  Education"  the  mandates  were  clear: 

(1)  Section  402j  to  authorize  a report  to  the  president  and  the 
congress  on  "the  lack  of  availability  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  individuals  by  reason  of  race,  color,  religion,  or 
national  origin  in  public  educational  institutions"  (2)  Sections 
403,  4o4,  405  j to  furnish  technical*  assistance,  and  training 
institutes  for  school  districts  regarding  "effective  methods  of 
coping  with  special  educational  problems  occasioned  by  desegre- 
gation" . Training  institutes  could  be  conducted  by  institutions 
of  higher  education  or  school  boards  (3)  Section  407;  to  authorize 
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the  attorney  general  to  "initiate  and  maintain  legal  proceedings" 
in  school  desegregation  cases  when  the  plaintiffs  are  unable  to 
do  so  for  themselves. 

These  activities  authorized  under  the  Act  did  not  receive 
so  much  attention  as  that  part  of  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Program  (EBOF)  (administratively  created^  not  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion as  the  equal  employment  commission)  assigned  to  apply  Title  VI 
of  the  same  Act  to  the  public  schools.  Title  VI  prohibited  discrim- 
ination by  race^  color  or  national  origin  in  federally  assisted 
programs.  The  political  and  legal  battles  over  the  school  desegre- 
gation guidelines  created  by  the  EBOP  overshadowed  the  activities 
of  the  Title  IV  technical  assistance  and  training  institute  program. 

If  the  application  of  Title  IV  to  the  public  schools  via  the  guide- 
lines has  been  the  sticky  then  the  Title  IV  institute  program  has 
been  the  carrot  of  the  federal  presence  in  public  school  desegregation. 

Thou£^  the  authorization  for  a survey  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  (The  Coleman  Report)  was  included  in  Title  IV^  the  Title's 
main  sections  (4o4  and  405)>  provided  for  "short  term  or  regular 
session  institutes  for  special  training  designed  to  improve  the 
ability  of  the  teachers^  supervisors^  counselors  and  other  elementary 
or  secondary  school  personnel  to  deal  effectively  with  speciel  educa- 
tional problems  occasioned  by  desegregation."  There  is  a consultant 
service^  Section  k03f  but  the  bulk  of  the  program  is  the  training 
institutes.  Section  4o4  Institutes  are  held  primarily  on  college 
and  university  caopuses;  section  institutes  are  operated  by  local 
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school  districts*  !Che  Intent  of  these  institutes  is  to  build 
positive  leadership  for  the  process  of  school  desegre^sation. 

From  the  first  planni.ng  periods  for  admlnlslirative 
guidelines  there  vere  disagreements  about  the  meaning  of  "special 
educational  problems  occasioned  by  school  desegregation."  Ilhese 
disagreements  concerned  whether  these  were  educational  problems 
unique  to  desegr^ation  as  a process  or  whether  the  educational 
problems  were  standard  ones  intensified  by  desegregation*  Some 
planners  wanted  the  institutes  to  focus  on  changing  negative 
attitudes  of  school  personnel  toward  desegregation*  Others  wanted 
the  institutes  to  help  teachers  with  concrete  techniques  and 
materlELLs  appropriate  in  a desegregated  school*  IChese  were  not 
mutually  excltuslve  goals  .but  if  a decision  had  been  made  following 
either  course  the  administrative  manua3.  would  have  reflected  it  and 
In  turn  Influenced  what  types  of  proposals  came  in  for  funding* 

ihi  analysis  of  the  manual  sent  out  to  potential  grantees 
indicated  an  attempt  to  leave  room  for  arrange  of  types  of  institutes 
and  thus  made  the  broadest  possible  intexpretatlon  of  "problems  of 
desegregation"  but  with  a strong  tendency  toward  problems  of  the 
" disadvantaged" . An  institute  could  be  funded  for  eveiything  from 
helping  superintendents  prepare  cooqpliance  plans  to  the  development 
of  pupil  personnel  program^  emphasizing  counseling^  school  attendcmce 
and  health*  It  was  never  clear  what  degree  of  articulation  with  an 
actual  desegregation  process  was  required;  No  criteria  of  this  sort 
were  Included*  This  was  true  for  institutes  funded  on  college  and 
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university  campuses  and  those  funded  in  local  school  districts. 

It  was  required  only  that  participants  he  in  a "strategic  position" 
to  multiply  the  effects  of  the  training  program  in  a school  district. 

This  lack  of  definition  was'  based  on  a strategy  of  letting 
the  people  in  the  localities  define  pro'blems  of  school  desegregation. 
Another  guiding  principle  vas  that  these  training  institutes  would 
work  in  the  wake  of  compliance  programs  or  an  Increase  in  the  momentum 
of  desegregation  in  a school  system.  The  basic  decisions  to  desegre- 
gate were  already  made  and  the  institutes  were  to  help  with  educational 
problems  flowing  from  those  decisions. 

It  is  appropriate  to  review  briefly  what  these  institutes 
have  been  doing.  This  will  be  done  in  an  abbreviated  fashion  because 
this  paper  seeks  to  emphasize  a framework  for  the  future  rather  than 
only  an  analysis  of  the  present  and  past. 

MAJOR  CONTENT  AREAS  IN  INSTI-TUTES 

One  of  the  major  areas  was  the  dlsadvEUitaged  child.  This 
area  was  covered  against  a backdrop  of  Information  about  the  status 
of  race  relations  and  school  desegregation  and  the  economic,  political 
and  psychological  handicaps  of  Negroes  in  the  society.  These  things 
were  viewed  as  the  causes  of  disadvantage.  The  general  assumption 
seemed  to  be  that  with  an  Increase  in  desegregation  (or  its  onset) 
more  teachers  needed  to  know  more  about  techniques  and  materials 
for  teaching  the  disadvantaged.  Such  things  as  reading  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  multi-ethnic  curriculum 
materials  were  covered  in  this  area. 
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Another  major  area  of  content  was  how  communities  react 
to  desegregation.  Primarily  these  were  analysis  of  the  groups  in 
the  communities  which  bring  pressure  to  hear  on  educators  in 
support  of  or  opposition  to  desegregation.  The  major  concern  here 
was  how  to  get  some  degree  of  desegregation  without  violence,  deep 
conflict,  or  emotional  campaigns  in  opposition  to  desegregation. 

The  fact  that  this  was  the  first  continuous  interracial 
contact  for  many  participants  generated  a great  deal  of  discussion 
about  Negro-white  relationships,  what  was  wrong  with  them,  and  why 
they  are  as  they  are.  In  this  area  the  strongest  affective  impact 
was  generated.  In  the  areas  above  the  input  was  mainly  cognitive. 

STRUCTURE  AND  APPROACH 

The  typical  institute  was  held  on  a college  campus  in  the 
summer  for  a period  of  3 "fco  ^ weeks,  or  in  a school  district  prior 
to  the  opening  of  a school.  Some  institutes  had  a winter  or  academic 
year  phase  but  generally  they  were  summer  institutes.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year  there  has  been  a movement  toward  funding  more 
academic  year  institutes. 

The  institutes  input  were  highly  verbal.  Discussions  in 
small  groups  and  lectures  by  e:q)erts  constituted  the  primary  - instruc- 
tional approach.  More  problems  were  analyzed  than  solutions  proffered. 
Por  persons  moving  into  desegregation,  however,  it  was  undoubtedly 
helpful  to  be  able  to  anticipate  possible  problems. 

Though  some  planning  of  a concrete  long  range  nature 
occurred  it  was  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Some  of  the 
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workshops,  however,  were  q.uite  specific  about  techniques  and  materials 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Very  few  relationships  with  the  teachers 
were  continued  into  the  regular  school  year,  when  they  were  back  in 
their  school  districts. 

Both  the  structure  and  the  content  were  releted  very  much 
to  the  fact  that  the  institutes  were  populated  primarily  by  teachers 
(about  62^,  with  255^  principals) . It  would  have  been  inappropriate 
to  deal  with  broader  educational  planning  for  desegregation  with 
this  population. 

Only  135^  were  people  with  school  district  responsibilities 
rather  than  responsibilities  for  a single  school  as  with  principals 
and  teachers. 

DEVELOPMENTS 

The  picture  presented  to  this  point  has  been  altered 
considerably  by  a move  to  funding  consultant  or  technical  assistance 
centers  either  on  university  campuses  or  in  state  departments  of 
education.  Pully  ha0.f  of  the  Section  kok  funds  in  fiscal  year  1967 
are  for  these  technical  assistance  centers.  The  program  has  about 
6.3  million  dollars  in  training  programs  this  fiscal  year. 


It  is  distributed  as  follows: 

TABLE  1:  Institute  Fundings  Fiscal  Year  I967: 

Title  IV  of  Civil  Rights  Act,  IS&i- 


Section  4o4 

Total 

Tech.  Assist. 

Tralrdng 

Higher  Educ. 

Centers 

Institutes 

Institutes 

3.8  millon 

1.9 

1.9 

Section  4-05 
School  List. 
Institutes 

2.5  million 

0.4 

2.1 

TOTALS 

6.3 

2.3 

4.0 
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The  technical  assistance  centers  on  the  canrpuses  of 
colleges  or  universities  (usually  in  colleges  of  education)  or 
those  in  State  Departments  can  hold  short  tern  institutes  as  part 
of  their  technical  assistance  programs.  Any  personnel  can  attend, 
from  Board  memhers  to  superintendents  to  teachers.  The  other 
activity  is  to  use  consultants  from  the  university,  other  univer- 
sities in  the  region  or  school  districts  to  aid  districts  with  their 
"prohleras  of  school  desegregation." 

TABLE  2:  Institute  Fundings  Fiscal  Year  I966: 

Title  IV  of  Civil  Rights  Act,  1964- 


Section  koh 
Higher  Educ. 
Institutes 

Section  4-05 
School  Dist. 
Institutes 

TOTALS 


Total 

3.5  million 

2.7  million 

6.2 


Tech.  Assist. 
Centers 
1.1 


.4. 

1.5 


Training 

Institutes 

O 


2.3 


A comparison  of  the  1966  fiscal  year  funding  pattern 
indicates  the  shift  toward  more  centers.  If  the  trend  continues 
the  next  fiscal  year  could  see  most  of  the  funds  (lO  million)  in 
centers . 

The  development  of  these  centers  is  another  phsise  in  the 
continuing  prohlems  of  defining  what  this  program  should  hest  do 
with  its  limited  resoiirces.  These  centers  are  designed  to  over- 

t 

tcome  the  criticism  that  very  little  lasting  assistance  is  given  to 
the  school  districts.  They  also  seem  to  assume  that  persons  from 
the  geographical  region  might  he  more  effective  in  helping  school 
districts  work  out  their  problems  than  "outsiders";  The  centers 
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work  ‘both  with  districts  in  the  process  of  desegregation  and  those 
already  with  substantial  desegregation.  They  can  also  hold  short 
term  institutes  which  so  far  have  included  mostly  administrators; 
this  is  a good  sign. 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  AND  THE  EaXJCATION  OP  THE  DISADVANTAGED 
One  of  the  major  assumptions  in  the  definition  of  the 
educational  problems  occasioned  hy  desegregation  is  that  with  the 
onset  of  or  increase  in  desegregation  more  teachers  need  to  he 
trained  to  work  with  the  disadvantaged  child.  This  assumption  is 
based  on  some  peculiar  logic.  When  schools  are  desegregated 
there  is  not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  disadvantaged  children. 
They  may  be  distributed  in  different  schools  but  that  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  teachers  in  these  schools  are  ill-equipped 
to  teach  them.  Someone  was  teaching  them  where  they  were;  the  new 
emphasis  on  teacher  training  is  either  an  admission  that  both  white 
and  Negro  poor  have  been  neglected^  or  a substitution  of  the  word 
disadvantaged  for  the  word  Negro.  In  either  case  a school  system 
is  dealing  with  problems  occasioned  by  segregation  and  disadvantage 
in  the  case  of  the  Negro  child.  It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Title 
IV  legislation  to  reward  school  systems  for  tardy  planning  for  the 

education  of  the  poor,  Negro  or  white. 

If  a school  system  wants  to  orient  teachers  to  working 
with  students  of  a race  different  from  their  own,  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  disadvantage  in  the  first  instance.  The  fact  that  the 
children  in  the  new  school  situation  are  black  Md  white  is  the 
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first  problem.  It  coiald  very  well  happen  that  the  Negro  children 
also  are  disadvantaged,  hut  the  institute  program  should  not  get 
into  that  problem  with  its  meager  resources.  To  train  the  teacher 
to  treat  the  Negro  children  as  something  called  disadvantaged  is 
dangerous  at  any  rats,  and  the  assuinptlons  involved  in  that  training 
probably  contribute  to  rapid  staff  and  school  population  turnover 

from  desegregated  to  all  black. 

Only  teachers  in  a desegregated  school  who  are  Inconopetent 
to  teach  the  disadvantaged  need  the  additional  training. 

Negro  and  white  teachers  who  already  are  skilled  in 
teaching  all  kinds  of  children  could  be  concentrated  in  schools 
which  might  have  an  increase  in  disadvantaged  students  during 
desegregation.  Then  there  is  no  need  for  additional  training  for 
the  disadvantaged  related  to  desegregation.  If  a system  wants  to 
increase  its  pool  of  such  highly  competent  teachers,  that  is  a 
separate  problem. 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  tries  to  show  that  the 
number  of  white  and  Negro  students  a teacher  has  in  her  classroom 
is  a separate  problem  from  the  techniques  for  teaching  the  dis- 
advantaged. In  a system  already  desegregating  or  in  the  early 
stages,  few  teachers  would  be  beyond  i>olnt  one  in  the  racial 
membership  in  these  classes.  In  a sense  point  7 represents  the 
most  unfamiliar  new  teaching  situation  for  any  teacher  in  a formerly 
segregated  system  and  the  one  for  which  the  most  new  training  might 
be  necessary.  The  new  training  will  Have  to  do  with  race  regardless 
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of  her  previous  experience  with  the  disadvantaged*  The  middle 
column  siBiply  indicates  that  how  many  students  are  poor  is  a 
different  dimension  entirely.  The  greater  the  shift  for  either 


a white  or  Negro  teacher,  the  greater  the  Justification  for  in- 
volving them  in  a training  program.  The  program  would  concentrate 
on  working  through  attitudes  and  esrpectations  about  the  new  school 
setting  in  biracial  institute  groups.  These  should  run,  most 
ideally,  throughout  the  academic  year  on  a seminar  basis  where  the 
problems  perceived  by  the  teachers  as  related  to  the  new  racial 
pattern  can  be  worked  through*  (See  School  Personnel  Inter-personal 
Relationships  under  Problems  of  Segregation) • 


Figure  1:  Raci'.^  Membership  in  Class  and  on 

Faculty  and  Probable  Need  for  New 
Training  in  Problems  of  Desegregation 
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The  Institutes^  then^  should  leave  txalnlng  for  the  teaching 
of  the  disadvantaged  to  other  agencies  (NDiFA  Institutes^  ESEA.  and 
so  on)  and  deep,  with  Improving  education  In  hlreuslal  settings. 

The  underlying  prohlem  Is  that  If  the  content  In  these  training 
sessions  does  not  deal  with  the  disadvantaged^  the  Institute  planners 
seen  at  a loss  to  do  anything  with  teachers  and  principals.  The 
fact  that  blraclal  classrooms  exist  for  the  flrs\«  time  suggests  some 
other  kinds  of  training  which  will  he  outlined  later. 

A THEORETICAL  COETIHUUM  FOR  STAGES  OF  SCHOOL  DiESEGRBGATION 

The  following  section  Is  an  attempt  to  outline  a series, 
of  problems  of  desegregation  and  to  relate  them  to  a time  liv  e going 
from  coogplete  segregation  to  complete  Integration.  Before  looking 
at  Figure  2 segregation,  desegregation  and  Integration  will  he 


Segregation  is  defined  as  the  use  of  racial 
criteria  In  determining  vhldi  school  children 
should  go  to  axid  to  describe  a situation  vhere 
thou^  raclcd  criteria  are  not  openly  used  to 
determine  attezidance^  eiU  Negroes  or  other 
minority  groups  attend  particular  schools  *whlch 
no  other  racial  groups  attend.  This  includes 
facto  as  well  as  ^ jure  segregation. 


Desegregation  is  defined  as  the  abolishment  of 
racii.  criteria  for  school  attendance  and  the 


actual  abolishment  of  separate  schools  for 
racial  groups  whether  by  law  or  by  tradition. 
Arrangements  are  in  force  which  result  In 
children  of  different  racial  groups  actually 
attending  schools  together;  desegregation  is 
evidenced  by  the  actual  bi-raclal  populations 
In  schools  as  opposed  to  the  provisions  allowing 
for  the  possibility  of  a bl-raclal  population 
in  schools  without  the  physical  presence  of  the 
two  races  in  any  substantial  number  of  schools. 


Integration  Is  defined  as  the  absence  of  any 
raciskl  distinctions  within  each  school  and 
system,  whether  such  distinctions  flow  from  the 
pressures  of  the  administration  or  teachers  or 
from  the  private  preference  of  the  students. 

All  academic  and  nonacademic  school  sponsored 
activities  are  participated  In  by  all  students 
in  each  building,  (in  the  Ideal  case  the 
participation  patterns  are  based  on  bi-raclal 
peer  groupings.)  There  Is  not  only  equal 
opportunity  to  participate,  but  actusQ.  .partic- 
ipation all  groups  (in  some  proportion) 
in  areas  of  the  life  of  the  school. 

Prom  Figure  2 it  is  clear  that  these  definitions  of  desegregation 
and  integration  constitute  points  on  a continuum  moving  from  segre- 
gation to  integration.  The  ultimate  goal  is  complete  integration 
as  defined  above.  Thus  these  are  ideal  definitions  representing 
a perfect  state  of  complete  desegregation  and  complete  integration. 
The  fact  that  the  goal  has  been  rarely  achieved  must  not  keep  us 
from  planning  in  a way  that  assumes  the  goal  can  be  achieved. 
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Along  Which  Communities  in  Transition  Mav  Move. 
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a community  either  moves  to  con^lete  desegregation  and  1:0 
beginning  integration  or,  with  exodus  of  whites  from  school 
with  largest  proportions  of  Negroes#  to  new  de  facto  segre«* 
gat  ion  and  return  to  planning  stage  and  - through  the  same 
3 stages  of  desegregation. 
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Related  to  this  theoretical  continuum  Is  a definition  of  the 
problems  of  desegregation  which  should  help  one  decide  priorities  for 
what  should  be  worked  on  first.  The  problems  also  offer  a more  restricted 
view  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  this  program  should  address  Itself  to.  The 
goal  of  this  analysis  is  to  have  a framework,  for  evaluating  (1)  whether 
school  systems  have  a next  step  In  mind  beyond  their  current  training 
program  and  (2)  whether  the  school  system  Is  working  on  relevant  problems 
given  their  desegregation  status. 

A Definition  of  Problems  of  Desegregation 

Because  the  possible  problems  related  to  Figure  1 cover  such 
a wide  area,  they  are  clissslfled  Into  five  broad  areas.  The  classification 
then  atteoq[>ts  to  reflect  the  appropriateness  of  the  area  to  movement  along 
the  continuum  from  segregation  to  Integration. 

1.  Community  Relations;  These  problems  arise  from  community 
forces  which  can  facilitate  or  hinder  the  beginning  of  and 
progress  toward  desegregation.  These  problems  are  concerned 
with  Influencing  the  community  to  accent  any  new  plan  for 
moving  from  any  one  point  on  the  contlmuum  to  another  point. 
The  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  community  often  Involve 
the  business  community,  civic  organizations,  religious 
groups,  organized  labor  and  parent  organizations  associated 
with  the  school.  These  are  leadership  groups  and  the  hope 
Is  that  they  will  help  In  the  process  of  desegregation  by 
leading  in -the' development  of  a positive  or  at  least  a 


resigned  neutral  attitude  toward  change*  Problems  of 
conmunlty  relations  may  Involve  acceptance  or  Initial 
desegregation  In  one  conmunlty  and  the  acceptance  of 
open  enrollment  in  another.  Basically  the  school  adminis- 
tration Is  concerned  with  the  community  reactions  to  move- 
ment toward  complete  Integration  from  any  point  on  the 
continuum.  The  Intensity  and  pervasiveness  of  prejudice 
toward  racial  and  minority  groups  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered; however,  conmunlty  prejudice  cannot  be  a limitation, 
because  schoolmen  must  desegregate  in  the  face  of  It.  The 
Intensity  of  prejudice  Influences  planning  and  strategies, 
but  should  not  stop  or  alow  down  the  speed  of  school 
desegregation. 

2,  School  Administration  - Organization  Policies;  These  are 
problems  arising  from  making  arrangements  within  a school 
system's  hierarchy  to  facilitate  smooth  desegregation  once 
the  conmltment  Is  made.  Some  Issues  around  which  problems 
may  arise  and  decisions  will  have  to  be  made  aret  the 
grades  and  schools  to  be  desegregated  first;  using  the 
same  or  creating  new  school  zones  and  feeder  patterns  to 
maximize  desegregation;  open  enrollment,  freedom  of  choice, 
permissive  transfer,  or  strict  geographical  zones  for 
attendance  policy;  transportation  plans  in  a rural  area, 
new  bussing  patterns;  personnel  policies  for  teacher  assign- 
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ment  to  desegregated  schools  Including  Negro  teachers  in 
formerly  segregated  schools  (whether  they  were  ^ facto  or 
~ iu^ ; policies  for  curriculum  organization  or  grouping 
practices  (e.g.,  what  if  it  becomes  apparent  that  ability 
grouping  will  result  in  within  school  racial  separation?) 

The  solutions  to  these  Illustrative  (not  definitive) 
problems  reflect  how  imaginative  and  committed  school  adminis- 
trations are  to  moving  to  complete  integration*  The  options 
selected  In  this  area  can  build  into  the  policies  of  the 
school  system  practices- which  support  continued  movement 
toward  the  goal  of  integration;  they  make  it  easier  to 
bring  about  positive  changes  in  the  new  classroom  and 
school  building  organizational  patterns  it  will  be  easier 
to  change  their  patterns  ^f  expectations. 

3.  School  Personnel  Interpersonal  Relationships;  The  emphasis 
in  this  area  is  on  the  perceptions,  motivations,  prejudices 
or  biases  of  teachers,  principals,  counselors,  supervisors 
and  other  school  personnel.  The  expectations  which  teachers 
might  have  about  teaching  in  a desegregated  building  are 
dealt  with.  Fears  and  concerns  which  may  be  based  on  in- 
adequate or  incorrect  information  about  the  new  racial 
group  are  cleared  up.  The  relationship  between  teachers' 
expectations  about  achievement  or  a group  and  its  actual 
achievement  is  a frequent  problem.  The  adjustment  to  teaching 
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white  or  Negro  children  and  developing  professional  relation- 
ships with  Negro  or  white  teachers  for  the  first  time  Is 
Included  In  this  area.  The  basic  problem  Is  to  develop  a 
tolerance  for  and  willingness  to  work  In  a completely  desegre- 
gated school  situation  and,  at  a further  point  along  the 
continuum,  to  develop  a staff  which  will  work  toward  inte- 
gration. This  area  is  as  much  concerned  with  problems  of 
Negro  teachers  as  of  white  teachers,  though  to  this  point 
the  role  of  Negro  school  perionnel  in  the  process  of  desegre- 
gation has  been  largely  ignored.  We  have  been  more  concerned 
with  how  changes  affect  white  school  pe??onnel. 

4.  Student  Interpersonal  Relationships;  This  area  is  concerned 
with  the  problems  involved  in  reaching  and  keeping  a balanced 
participation  in  the  school-sponsored  extracurricular  activi- 
ties of  the  school.  This  covers  the  problems  of  developing 
bi-racial  or  minority  and  majority  group  participation  in 
school  clubs,  dramatic  productions,  debating  teams,  athletic 
teams,  school  government,  the  school  paper,  subject-matter 
clubs  (science,  social  studies,  poetry)  and  all  other 
academic  and  non-academic  activities  of  a school*  The 
problem  in  this  area  revolves  around  creating  an  atmosphere 
which  diminishes  intra-school  divisions  along  racial  and 
class  lines.  The  general  question  to  which  the  school  people 
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must  address  themselves  now  Is:  How  does  one  create  an 

environment  within  a school  which  reflects  the  Ideals  of 
the  broader  society  rather  than  Its  class  and  racial  biases? 

5.  Desegregation  and  Learning  Programs:  This  area  of  problems 

Is  not  concerned  with  the  disadvantaged,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly should  benefit  from  programs  as  will  be  outlined 
here.  The  Title  XV  program  probably  should  not  put  money 
Into  programs  like  these  but  should  get  some  assurances 
that  there  Is  some  movement  in  this  general  direction. 

Such  programs  as  the  non-graded  school,  the  discovery 
curriculum,  .special  art,  music  and  drama  programs,  special 
science  programs,  or  any  other  truly  Innovative  programs, 
are  included  here.  The  purpose  Is  not  just  to  Innovate 
bit  to  create  the  strongest  academic  program  possible  by 
system-wide  standards.  Ideally  these  programs  should  be 
found  In  the  desegregated  schools  with  the  largest  proportion 
of  Negro  students.  Bluntly  put  white  parents  must  see  some 
reasons  for  keeping  their  children  In  a school  with  20  to 
30  to  50  percent  Negro  enrollment.  Likewise  Negro  parents 
must  see  some  educational  effects  of  having  their  children 
moved  around  to  go  to  school  with  whites.  (It  would  be  better 
If  desegregation  were  two-way  but  In  most  cases  It  Is  the 
Negro  child  who  shifts  schools) . Like  It  or  not  the  white 
parents. have  the  mobility  to  move  out  of  a section  of  the 
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city  or  out  of  the  city  altogether*  The  educational 
programs  must  be  too  attractive  to  risk  leaving.  Also, 
the  focus  in  learning  is  shifted  to  the  school  and  its 
programs  rather  than  to  the  child  and  his  weaknesses  or 
strengths.  The  coomon  approach  of  putting  in  special 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  without  these  other  programs 
reinforces  the  idea  of  a sick  or  weakening  school  program. 

! Relationships  Between  the  Problem  Areas  and  Stages  of  Desegregation 

Figure  3 indicates  how  priorities  could  be  set  based  on  where  a 
school  system  was  in  its  movement  from  segregation  to  integration.  Underlying 
this  figure  is  the  idea  that  though  all  problems  could  be  worked  on  at  once, 
some  take  priority  over  others*  If,  as  is  Implied  throughout  this  section. 
Title  IV  applied  some  principles  like  these  it  must  require  some  evidence 
from  the  school  system  which  would  allow  it  to  determine  the  status  of  desegre- 
gation. The  compliance  program  in  Title  VI  would,  be  Invaluable  in  helping 
Title  IV  determine  which  systems  seem  committed  to  some  continued  change. 
Certainly  for  the  approach  outlined  here  to  be  effective,  school  districts 
must  be  willing  to  aim  for  integration.  If  they  are  not,  then  some  of  the 
programs  proposed  here  cannot  be  justified.  An  assumption  underlying  this 
discussion  is  that  the  system  is  Interested  in  the  last  steps  on  the  scale 
and  not  simply  in  limited  physical  shifting  of  students.  It  is  a waste  of 
resources  to  help  a school  district  which  is  willing  to  meet  only  the 
minimal  standards  for  compliance.  The  Title  VI  program  is  more  appropriate 
for  dealing  with  such  cases. 


Point  on  Segregation-Integration 
Continuum 


A.  Beginning  Desegregation 


B.  Increasing  Desegregation 


c.  Increasing  Integration 


Priorities  for  Problem  Areas 

1,  Community  Relations 

2,  School  Policies 

3,  Staff  Interpersonal  Relations 

4,  Student  Interpersonal  Relations 

1 , School  Policies 

2,  Staff  Interpersonal  Relations 

3,  Student  Interpersonal  Relations 

4,  Learning  Programs 

5,  Community  Relations 

1.  Student  Interpersonal  Relations 

2.  Staff  Interpersonal  Relations 

3.  Learning  Programs 

4.  Community  Relations 

5.  School  Policies 


The  figure  does  not  intend  to  imply  that  only  if  the  school 
system  agrees  with  it  would  its  proposal  be  funded.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  district  wants  toworic  on  Student  Interpersonal  Relationships  when  only 
a half  dozen  Negro  students  are  in  formerly  all  white  schools,  it  should  oe 


required  to  give  a strong  defense  of  its  school  policies  for  substantially 
increased  desegregation.  Some  indication  of  its  efforts  to  gain  support 
ccnnmunity  leaders  also  should  be  in  evidence. 

There  are  implications  in  the  figure  for  who  would  be  enrolled 
in  the  Institute  or  with  whom  consultants  from  centers  should  confer.  The 
top  schoool  administrators  are  the  only  ones  of  sufficient  authority  to 
develop  a community  relations  program  or  work  out  the  overall  plans  or  school 
policies.  As  a part  of  their  planning  they  could  work  out  a tentative 
program  for  getting  Negro  and  white  staff  started  to  working  on  biracial 
staffs  (part  of  Staff  Interpersonal  Relations)  and  into  teaching  workshops 
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to  probe  their  attitudes  and  expectations  about  working  with  students  of 
the  opposite  race,  A teaching  workshop  means  an  opportunity  to  teach  a 
biraclal  class  and  a chance  to  reyiew  their  performance  with  an  astute 
observer  of  behavior. 

The  figure  also  illustrates  how  it  is  necessary  to  take  up 
problems  from  the  same  area  at  a different  stage.  It  is  clear  that  school 
administrators  need  to  develop  some  comnunlty  support  to  initiate  desegre- 
gation in  a completely  segregated  system.  The  need,  however,  may  not 
seem  as  evident  after  the  first  steps  are  "accepted."  If  new  learning 
programs  are  started  in  the  biracial  schools  with  the  largest  minorities 
of  Negroes,  these  too  need  selling  in  the ‘immediate  communities  from 
which  the  schools  draw.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  if  a staff  set  out  in 
C of  Figure  3 to  identify  talented  Negro  youth  and  to  encourage  them  to 
join  academic  clubs,  newspaper  staffs,  choral  groups  in  the  same  proportions 
in  which  they  play  on  athletic  teams. 

Given  the  legislative  history  of  Title  IV  in  regards  to  racial 
balance,  some  would  argue  that  no  activity  can  be  funded  beyond  "complete 
desegregation"  on  the  continuum  in  Figure  1.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Title  IV 
could  still  require  sound  evidence  of  what  a school  system  intends  to  do  to 
avoid  resegregation.  Resegregation  is  occurring  in  major  southern  cities, 
e.g.,  Nashville,  Atlanta,  Little  Rock.  Atlanta's  first  year  of  desegregation 
was  as  late  as  1961.  And  it  now  has  a majority  Negro  school  enrollment  (577. 
Negro,  437.  white).  Maybe  Atlanta  will  become  the  Washington,  D.C.  of  the 
South,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  about  it.  But  if  Titls  IV  funds  are 
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used  in  such  a system,  it  certainly  ought  to  be  required  to  say  idiat  it  has 
in  mind  for  the  schools  with  10  to  50  percent  Negro  enrollment.*  The  people 
in  its  training  institutes  should  come  from  those  schools  and  some  records 
ought  to  be  kept  on  whether  any  trend  toward  resegregation  slows  down. 

The  picture  is  much  more  hopeful  for  applying  a scheme  like 
the  one  here  to  Little  Rock  and  Nashville,  where  Negroes  constitute  33  and 
23  percent  of  the  school  populations. 

The  goal  Is  to  force  long  range  planning  for  desegregation. 

There  are  a great  many  school  districts  across  the  South  with  15  to  «35  percent 
Negro  populations,  and  not  so  rigid  neighborhood  segregation.  It  may  well  be 
that  wl\  h so  few  funds  Title  IV  can  only  stimulate  long  range  planning,  in 
addition  to  aiding  in  carrying  out  immediate  plans.  Both  immediate  and  long 
range  plans  should  be  a condition  of  funding.  The  relationships  between  the 
status  of  desegregation  and  problems  of  desegregation  is  a framework  for 
bringing  some  order  to  what  Title  IV  might  conceivably  do. 

THE  THEORETICAL  SCHEME  AND  THE  POLITICAL  REALITIES 
The  paper  has  purposely  Ignored  the  political  "realities". 

These  realities  surround  a Federal  program  designed  to  aid  a process  for 
\diich  the  society  has  shown  no  stomach  in  13  years.  If  one  thinks  about 
the  ways  in  which  such  a program  can  be  gutted  or  destroyed  in  this  political 
period,  one's  pessimism  is  likely  to  overpower  one's  sense  of  the  possible; 
reason  is  replaced  with  despair.  There  already  are  seme  signs  that  Title  IV 
may  become  a mere  appendage  of  the  Title  VI  compliance  program,  puttingi  out 

*Nashvllle  has  7 formerly  all*whlte  schools  with  a Negro  enrollment  of  51  to  75%. 

Atlanta  has  6 formerly  all-white  schools  with  a Negro  enrollment  of  51  to  100%. 

Little  Rock  has  1 formerly  all-white  school  with  a Negro  enrollment  of  61%. 

From  the  Southern  Education  Report,  1967. 
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desegregation  brush  fires  around  the  country.  By  this  I mean  helping  the 
compliance  program  persuade  recalcitrant  or  footdragging  districts,  by 
making  training  funds  available;  this  is  just  the  opposite  of  how  Title  IV 
should  use  its  resources. 

With  so  few  funds.  Title  IV  should  be  looking  for  the  promising 
school  districts,  which  show  some  signs  of  going  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
guidelines.  And  where  the  top  administrators  are  interested  in  developing 
a first  rate  school  system  equal  to  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  Title  also  should  be  probing  ideas  of  districts  interested  in  availing 
themselves  of  the  program's  services.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to  find  the 
limits  of  tolerance  a school  district  has  for  a change.  If  a district  is 
only  interested  in  a smooth  process  of  tokenism  in  faculty  desegregation, 
and  balks  at  the  idea  of  seriously  projecting  when  there  will  be  Negro 
principals  or  supervisors  in  biracial  schools  and  where  those  schools  are 
likely  to  be  located  and  how  it  might  get  to  that  point.  Title  IV  probably 
ought  to  do  business  elsewhere. 

Somewhere  we  have  to  have  models  of  what  is  possible  and  Title  IV 
seems  to  be  the  only  source  of  funds  for  model  planning  and  execution  in  the 
Federal  arsenal  of  funds.  This  is  stated  in  full  knowledge  of  the  bussing 
experiments  and  the  planning  grants  for  educational  parks.  Beneath  cne 
planning  some  funds  are  needed  for  training  school  personnel  so  that  they 
see  the  need  for  such  radical  changes.  Funds  are  needed  to  hold  the  best 
staffs  in  schools  threatened  this  year  by  resegregation  so  that  these  staffs 
will  still  be  there  and  committed  to  teaching  aU  children  when  the  parks 
come  about. 
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If  Title  IV  becomes  too  deeply  Involved  in  the  compliance 
program  it  is  going  to  share  the  poUtic.1  and  financial  hardships  of  that 
program.  Ihe  relationship  between  the  two  should  be  one  whereby  Title  VI 
helps  Title  IV  identify  the  promising  areas  In  which  to  stimulate  better 
long  range  planning  for  more  desegregation.  These  cooperative  districts 
are  less  likely  to  bring  this  program  under  heavy  political  fire.  If  the 
program  defines  its  efforts,  orders  its  priorities,  and  encourages  some 
planning  beyond  the  current  school  year,  it  might  well  become  a well  financed 
major  force  in  long  range  desegregation  efforts,  m the  long  run  there  couW 
be  an  Inverse  relationship  between  Title  VI  and  Title  IV  in  school  desegre- 
gation. As  Title  VI  becomes  smaller  because  cong)llance  ias  it  is  politically 
feaaible  to  define  it)  is  less  and  less  a problem.  Title  IV  could  become 
a larger  force  in  the  field,  to  show  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  go 
the  way  of  Washington  or  Manhattan  or  of  Atlanta  In  school  desegregation. 

It  would  be  sad  indeed  if  after  all  the  years  of  effort  this 
Title  had  not  shown  that  at  least  in  a few  places  around  the  country 
integration  can  happen  if  there  is  the  foresight  and  the  will. 
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TEACHER  TRAINING  DESIGNS  FOR  IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION  IN  INTERRACIAL  CLASSROOMS 


Prepared  by 

Mark  A.  Ghealerj^  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
for  the 

National  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

in  America's  Cities 
sponsored  by  the 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 
November  16-18,  1967 


Perhaps  the  most  Important  instructional  issue  facing  teachers 

in  racially  desegregated  classrooms  is  how  best  to  Improve  youngsters* 

academic  learning  and  social  relations  within  this  particular  context. 

Recent  evidence  suggests  that  Negro  youngsters*  academic  achievement 

scores  often  rise  in  newly  desegregated  situations.  However,  it  is 

also  clear  from  several  studies  that  many  special  barriers  to  academic 

2 

growth  are  also  present  in  these  changing  classrooms.  A newly 

«Mark  A.  Chesler  is  a Project  Director,  Center  for  Research  on 
Utilization  of  Scientific  Knowledge,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  Appreciation  is  extended  to  Ronald  Lippitt  and  Alan 
Guskin  for  their  helpful  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  paper. 


desegregated  classroom  situation  thrusts  Negro  and  white  youngsters  alike 
into  those  threatening  environs  that  they  have  been  warned  about  or 
prepared  for  by  peers,  parents  and  media.  The  range  of  potentially 
threatening  phenomena  present  in  these  classes  may  include:  pressures 

attendant  on  youngsters  leaving  one  educational  environment  and  moving 
into  another,  and  the  need  to  adjust  to  new  travel  routes,  buildings 
and  peers;  pressures  generated  by  youngsters'  own  feelings  of  anxiety 
about  being  with  persons  of  another  race,  and  the  need  to  deal  somehow 
with  a reality  they  have  been  sheltered  from  by  the  distances  of  geography, 
economy  and  anthology;  pressures  generated  by  transferring  students' 
expectations  that  the  new  school  will  be  better  and  more  exacting. 

These  phenomena  should  not  Illustrate  problems  alone,  but 

should  highlight  areas  of  potential  growth  in  an  interracial  classroom; 

principally  the  possibility  exists  that  through  guided  classroom  interaction 

youngsters'  interracial  attitudes  may  become  more  positive  and  accepting. 

We  speak  of  "guided”  interaction  because  it  is  clear  that  one  cannot 

depend  on  "natural"  contact  and  relational  patterns  to  Improve  students' 

3 

racial  views,  and  certainly  not  Immediately.  Too  much  of  what  is  natural 
in  American  race  relations  is  distrustful  and  separatist;  desegregation 
itself  is  a departure  from  our  natural  social  patterns,  and  other  breaks 
with  tradition  are  vital.  Recent  reports  of  newly  desegregated  classrooms 
verify  some  of  the  negative  views  or  changes  in  views  of  race  relations 
that  may  accompany  interracial  experiences.  The  sudden  entrance  of  Negro 
students  may  cause  white  students  to  be  unfriendly  and  hostile  to  persons 
they  perceive  to  be  interlopers  or  sources  of  threat.  This  may  be 
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especially  true  among  white  students  who  are  themselves  socially  or 

academically  Insecure.  Some  Negro  students  come  away  from  desegregated 

experiences  with  more  pessimistic  and/or  negatively  realistic  views  of  the 

4 

potentiality  for  racial  harmony.  Surely  there  are  Instances  of  positive 
change  as  well,  but  to  accomplish  this  requires  great  skill,  energy,  and 
patience  on  the  part  of  all  members  of  the  school  or  classroom  social 
system. 


The  teachers'  responsibility  for  guiding  and  promoting  positive 
learnings  by  peers  in  an  interracial  situation  Is  very  clear.  In  a 
number  of  ways  teaching  in  the  interracial  classroom  Is  like  teaching 
In  any  other  classroom;  similar  problems  of  Instructional  competence, 
diagnostic  knowledge  of  one's  students,  relations  with  students, 

5 

management  of  peer  relations,  and  effective  evaluation  must  arise.  The 
teacher  who  is  a skilled  and  fully  competent  professional  has  a good  start 
on  being  successful  In  an  Interracial  situation.  But  the  Interracial 
classroom  is  different  than  other  more  homogeneous  situations,  although 
there  is  Insufficient  research  to  state  boldly  what  and  how  major  are 
these  differences.  The  differences  seem  to  be  severalfold: 

1.  Since  the  cultural  heritage  and  reality  of  mutual 
Ignorance  and  distance.  If  not  antagonism  and  fear, 
between  the  races  probably  is  present  In  the  minds 
and  views  of  all  Americans,  the  teacher  must  wrestle 
with  his  or  her  own  views  of  people  of  another  race.^ 

2.  In  a similar  fashion,  student  peer  relations  are  likely 
to  be  constrained  and  affected  by  the  same  set  of 
deeply  rooted  attitudes  and  beliefs.  In  addition  to 
the  students'  own  views,  the  adult  culture  validates  and 
supports  such  peer  cleavages  and  rejection. 
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Since  few  schools  of  education  offer  courses  focusing 
on  the  racial  aspects  of  education,  most  teachers  are 
not  prepared  by  their  preservice  experience  or  training 
for  this  instructional  challenge* 


There  may  be  few  professional  peers  who  are  in  the  aame 
position  of  teaching  an  interracial  class,  and  thus 
few  colleagues  with  whom  to  share  fears,  hopes,  tactics, 
successes  and  failures*  ^ 


5*  There  may  be  few  available  sources  of  special  expertise 
relevant  to  the  particular  problems  faced  by  teachers 
of  the  interracial  classroom*  Since  most  schools  that 
have  and  will  have  desegregated  facilities  are  new  to 
these  patterns,  they  will  all  be  experiencing  new  pains 
without  a body  of  t'^adition  and  experience  to  call  upon 
to  help  handle  problems* 

Teachers  are  in  a position  to  positively  or  negatively  affect  the  results 


obtained  from  working  on  these  special  problems*  But  because  of  their 
training,  experience,  and  perhaps  inclination,  they  will  not  be  able  to 


create  positive  outcomes  without  some  special  instruction  relevant  to 
racial  relations  in  the  classroom*  In  these  circumstances  it  seems  most 
appropriate  to  consider  ways  of  helping  teachers  teach  more  successfully 
in  interracial  classroom  situations*  In  the  remainder  of  this  paper  we 


examine  a variety  of  training  or  retraining  programs  that  nfay  provide 
such  help  and  we  try  to  suggest  the  particular  advantages  and  drawbacks 


of  each  device*  We  do  not  focus  here  on  the  content  of  "how  to  teach," 

8 

but  "how  to  prepare  or  train  teachers  for  teaching*"  Moreover,  our 
concern  is  with  designs  that  could  be  used  in  most  school  systems  as 
they  are  currently  organized*  More  radical  proposals  suggesting  major 
revision  of  certification  standards  to  permit  the  utilization  of  para-  or 
non-professionals,  massive  decentralization  of  urban  schods  and  transfer 
of  decisions  directly  into  the  community's  hands,  involvement  of  students 


in  making  major  school  decisions,  curriculum  restructuring,  time  sharing 
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with  “freedom  schools,"  and  many  other  proposals  are  not  discussed. 

These  proposals  arc  the  content  of  another  paper,  our  major  concern 
is  with  teacher  retraining  potentialities. 

DESIGNS  FOR  TEACHER  CHANGE 

In  this  discussion  of  teacher  retraining  we  delineate  change 
targets,  and  elaborate  training  methods  or  strategies.  Targets  are 
persons  or  relations  representing  the  foci  of  teacher  change  efforts; 
they  Include  forces  which,  when  altered,  could  permit  or  Induce  teacher 
change  about  educational-racial  matters.  Strategies  represent  ways  of 
proceeding  to  encourage,  permit  or  create  teacher  change.  The  chart 
in  Figure  1 presents  a matrix  composed  of  a number  of  potential  targets 
and  strategies,  and  the  delineation  of  these  marginals  constitutes  the 
discussion  in  this  paper. 

The  design  of  a particular  training  program  requires  the 

selection  of  some  targets  and  strategies  and  their  Intr;-  atlon  into  a 

coherent  and  systematic  series  of  learning  experiences.  Vny  planned 

change  program  must  as  well  be  based  upon  clear  and  viable  goals, 

otherwise  there  can  be  no  rational  or  conceptually  clear  basis  for 

selecting  certain  targets  or  strategies,  nor  for  deciding  upon  any 

particular  integration  or  mix  of  these  elements  into  a meaningful 

design.  Some  appropriate  goals,  and  examples  of  criteria  useful  in 

conceptualizing  teacher  training  programs,  are  presented  in  recent  papers 
9'  10 

hy  Llppltt  and  Fox.  Lippitt  suggests  that  practitioner  attempts  to 
articulate  and  confront  personal  goals,  to  identify  professional  role 
alternatives,  and  to  create  high  quality  cross-professional  collab- 
oration are  among  the  most  vital  dilemmas  facing  youth  socials. : rs  who 
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wish  to  improve  their  performance.  Fox  suggests  several  more  specific 
goals  for  teachers  involved  in  in-service  training  programs  including! 
opening  a process  of  professional  self-renewalj  gaining  skill  in 
utilising  the  resources  of  others;  developing  skill  in  designing  and 
executing  classroom  level  action-research  projects;  contributing  to  the 
Improvement  of  dynamic  working  relationships  with  colleagues;  and 

skill  in  communicating  experiences  in  learning  to  others.  These 
embracing  concerns  may  provide  a useful  framework  for  the  reader  as  he 
examines  the  particular  design  elements  discussed  here. 

targets 

Each  of  the  aspects  of  persons  or  relationships  discussed  below 
can  be  included  as  the  target  of  efforts  to  change  teachers.  Some  focus 
on  teachers  very  directly,  others  on  the  professional  and  organizational 
environment  within  which  teachers  function.  None  of  these  targets  are 
mutually  exclusive,  and  any  program  conceivably  could  include  several 

or  all  at  once. 

Knowledge  of  Students.  One  of  the  necessary  foci  of  a teacher 
training  program  would  seem  to  be  a clarification  and  explanation  of 
the  characteristic  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  youngsters  in  the 
classroom.  Haubrich,  for  instance^  probably  understates  the  problem 
when  he  points  out  that  "there  seem  to  be  gaps  in  the  orientation  and 
preparation  of  teachers  for  urban  schools  which  leaves  the  new  teacher 
•at  sea*  with  respect  to  methods,  curriculum  and  approaches  to  the 
•discipline*  problem."  One  aspect  of  such  knowledge  might  well  be  a 
review  of  the  cultural  styles  or  biases  in  the  youngsters*  or  group 
of  youngsters*  family  or  background.  In  the  attempt  to  fill  this  gap 


it  will  be  critical  to  avoid  the  traps  of  overgeneralization  and  reverse 
stereotypy,  a difficulty  magnified  by  the  scientist's  typical  concern  to 
make  generalizable  statements.  Another  more  contemporaneous  form  of 
intelligence  would  include  data  regarding  the  attitudes  and  values  of 
youngsters  at  present.  The  kind  of  data  that  are  important  to  gather 
may  include  assessments  of  attitudes  toward  self  and  school,  toward 

12 

classmates  and  teacher,  or  a more  specific  focus  toward  racial  issues. 

Certainly  reports  or  locally  collected  data  on  how  white  and  Negro 

classmates,  or  future  classmates,  view  the  prospects  or  realities  of  an 

interracial  classroom  are  very  relevant  here.  Chesler  and  Segal,  for 

instance,  report  some  of  the  differences  between  Negro  youngsters'  and 

their  white  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  realities  of  classroom 
13 

desegregation.  The  reduction  of  such  discrepancies  in  perception  could 
provide  many  teachers  with  sounder  bases  for  classroom  planning. 

Teacher's  (hm  Feeling.  Another  activity  that  undoubtedly  is 
a necessary  component  of  plans  for  teacher  change  is  a self-examination 
of  each  individual's  personal  feelings  and  values  about  racially  potent 
matters.  The  persons,  white  or  Negro,  who  teach  in  public  or  private 
school  classrooms  are  all  part  of  the  American  Society;  a society  which 
has  been  built  and  is  maintained  upon  racially  separate  living,  working 
and  schooling  patterns.  As  such, teachers  can  be  expected  to  hold  many 
of  the  same  feelings  about  racial  separatism  and  mutual  fear  or 
resentment  as  do  most  Americans.  Moreover,  we  can  expect  that  these 
views  in  one  way  or  another  affect  the  kinds  of  alternatives  these 
teachers  are  able  to  Invent  or  modify  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Haubrich  notes  reports  of  prospective  teachers'  desir^^  to  be  located 
in  a good  school,  where  students  are  like  themselves.  In  addition. 
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Foley  discusses  the  negative  expectations  many  teachers  hold  of 

disadvantaged  or  minority  group  youngsters,  and  speculates  upon  the 

15 

development  of  a self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  teacher  who  expects 
the  worst  often  may  create  It  by  his  own  fear  or  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

The  student  senses  this  feeling  and  Is  not  motivated  to  exceed  or  exert 
himself.  Having  found  the  worst,  the  teacher's  expectations  thus  are 
confirmed. 

For  some  teachers  these  views  are  held  consciously  and  are 

close  to  the  surface:  for  others  these  feelings  are  submerged  deeply 

and  seldom  recognized.  Serious  examination  may  not  lead  to  changed  views, 

but  It  may  help  teachers  to  understand  the  potential  effects  of  their 

views  In  the  classro(xn  and  may  also  help  them  to  control  their 
16 

expression. 

Teaching  Practices.  Many  educators  and  designers  of  educational 
change  efforts  take  It  for  granted  that  more  adequate  knowledge  of  oneself, 
one's  role;  and  one's  students  will  lead  directly  to  Improved  classroom 
practice.  But  there  are  many  teachers  who  fall  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
increased  knowledge  or  new  iateuticns,  and  new  behavior  ^ The  gap  may  be 
caused  by  lack  of  motivation,  lack  of  skill,  or  perhaps  other  barriers, 
present  In  the  school  system.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  teachers 
need  a detailed  cookbook  for  classroom  use,  but  some  specific  focus 
upon  the  development  of  teaching  procedures  and  concrete  and  feasible 
I suggestions  are  needed  In  any  training  program.  It  Is  a highly  developed 

t 

i 

skill  to  translate  theoretical  propowltlons,  research  findings,  or  new 

I 

i insights  about  oneself  Into  behavioral  implications  relevant  for  the 

17 

classroom,  and  these  skills  are  not  found  readily  In  most  teachers. 


Moreover,  changes  in  teaching  are  not  merely  mechanical,  they  typically 
require  the  change  of  complex  behavioral  patterns  and  the  examination 
and  alteration  of  values  as  well.  The  problems  of  deciding  to  teach 
differently  and  actually  teaching  in  new  ways  are  by  no  means  simple. 

Peer  Relations.  Another  aspect  of  individuals*  personal 

attitudes  or  skills  that  can  be  the  focus  of  change  efforts  is  their 

relationships  with  professional  peers.  Many  teachers  who  generate 

exciting  ideas  for  use  in  their  own  classroom  never  have  the.  opportunity 

to  share  these  ideas  with  their  peers.  Without  this  opportunity  for 

sharing,  and  without  the  possibility  of  giving  or  receiving  feedback, 

the  potential  resources  and  assistance  of  peers  may  be  lost.  In  fact, 

18 

as  Chesler  and  Fox  point  out: 

Peers  and  friends  help  in  many  ways  to  define  the 
situation  for  the  individual.  They  define  possible 
and  permissible  personal  and  organizational  behavior 
and  provide  social  rewards  and  punishments.  In 
addition,  colleagues*  positive  reactions  help  the 
individual  to  perceive  himself  as  a respected  and 
valued  professional.... thus,  such  a setup  fosters  a 
continuing  cycle  of  change  and  support,  invention 
and  sharing  of  ideas. 

Collaborative  work  on  school  committees  and  associations,  or  more  informal 
networks  of  social  and  travel  arrangements  all  appear  to  be  related 
positively  to  a willingness  to  be  public  about  new  classroom  ideas.  The 
organized  efforts  of  teachers  to  be  helpful  to  one  another  in  the 
advancement  of  each  others*  professional  competence  may  Indeed  require 
new  styles  of  bureaucratic  management  and  structure.  Instead  of  each 
school  being  provided  with  aua  educational  leader  in  the  person  of  the 
principal,  we  may  need  to  explore  more  decentralized  and  plural  forms  of 
initiative  and  responsibility. 
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A/timntstratlve  Relation.  The  character  of  the  school 

administration  is  clearly  another  potential  target  for  change  activities 

relevant  to  improving  classroom  racial  relations.  Principals  and 

superintendents  of  schools  obviously  can  play  key  roles  in  facilitating 

and  supporting  teacher  change.  Administrators  can  help  by  providing 

extra  resources  to  relieve  teachers  from  some  daily  routines  and  to 

provide  funds  and  support  for  such  training  programs  as  we  are  discussing 

here.  Moreover,  they  can  help  set  a systemic  atmosphere  that  encourages 

teachers  to  get  extra  training  and  generates  institutional  support  for 

their  later  efforts  to  try  out  new  things  with  their  youngsters  in 

classrooms  and  with  peers  in  informal  discussions.  It  is  clearly  not 

enough  that  principals  feel  a certain  way  about  these  matters;  for 

teachers  who  are  constantly  attuned  to  the  nuances  of  administrator 

reward  or  punishment  it  is  important  that  supervisors  publicly  and 
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obviously  demonstrate  their  concerns.  The  tone  set  by  administrators 

influences  not  only  teachers;  students  also  behave  in  response  to 

certain  administrative  cues  and  leads.  For  instance,  consider  these 

Negro  youngsters*  reports  from  newly  desegregated  schools  in  the 
20 

deep  south. 

The  principal  never  brought  up  the  question  of  integra- 
tion; if  he  did,  he  tried  to  hide  it.  So  the  kids  kind 
of  rejected  us.  I didn't  have  any  friends;  maybe  this 
was  because  of  the  principal  also. 

The  atmosphere  this  year  is  very  different  from  last 
year.  I guess,  because  of  the  changes  in  principals. 

Last  year  we  didn't  have  as  many  students  come  up  to 
us  and  talk.  It  wasn't  the  matter  of  having  so  many 
friends  but  they  wouldn't  approach  you  in  any  way. 

I guess  this  year  the  new  principal  doesn't  try  to 
hide  the  situation  that  is  involved  like  the  old  one. 

You  who  came  in  this  year  are  fortunate  because  he 
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will  talk  to  you  about  anything  you  want.  He  is 
trying  to  get  the  two  races  to  come  together.  I 
think  that  may  be  what  changed  the  atmosphere. 

When  you  hide  things  It  makes  people  go  around  not 
saying  things  to  each  other.  Now  everybody  can 
talk  to  one  another. 

Clearly  the  principal  can  act  as  a model  for  teachers  and  students  to 
follow  In  their  own  efforts  to  decide  how  to  behave  In  new  and 
threatening  circumstances. 

Community  Relations.  A final  focus  for  change  efforts  is  the 
community  within  which  the  particular  school  or  school  system  operates. 
Perhaps  a more  delimited  aspect  of  this  topic,  one  that  Is  more 
manageable  within  the  context  of  this  report.  Is  school-community  relations. 
In  understanding  and  modifying  youngsters'  classroom  behavior,  teachers 
need  to  consider  how  youngsters  can  change  apart  from  related  change  In 
their  social  surroundings:  if  new  peer  relations  are  explored  and 

created  In  class  but  not  realized  in  extra-classroom  situations,  the 
resultant  discrepancy  may  be  painful  for  everyone  involved.  Some  students 
will  not  be  able  to  experiment  with  new  classroom  behavior  because  of 
parentally  Induced  restraints,  inhibitions  or  admonitions.  Moreover, 
teachers  who  attempt  classroom  changes  may  have  to  deal  with  resistance 
and  opposition  from  their  own  family  and  social  community.  Several 
creative  teachers  and  administrators  have  reported  experiences  with 
community  vilification  as  a result  of  their  efforts  to  better 
intergroup  relations  in  and  out  of  class. 

Many  educational  administrators  try  to  preserve  their  own 
autonomy  by  keeping  the  community  ignorant  about  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  schools.  One  result  of  this  posture  is  that  both  the  community 


and  the  school  system  are  systematically  deprived  of  mutual  re- 
sources and  potential  help.  Parent-teachers  organizations  repre- 
sent one  easily  accessible  institution  that  migjit  constitute  a forum 
within  which  to  discuss  issues  relevant  to  school  change  and  within 
which  to  build  support  for  new  ideas  and  programs.  Various  other 
community  organizations  and  leaders  could  be  focussed  upon  as  tar- 
gets facultative  to  the  success  of  change  programs.  The  major 
problem  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  enabling  the  school  system  to  see 
community  agents  as  collaborators  and  potential  helpers  instead  of 
perennial  enemies. 

Many  of  these  targets  have  been  reported  by  teachers  as 
forces  that  act  as  barriers  to  their  own  personal  and  profession^ 
invention  and  growth  efforts.  A partial  range  of  these  barriers  ex- 
perienced and  reported  by  one  group  of  teachers  is  summarized  in 
Figure  2. 

Clearly  these  barriers  can  and  should  be  reduced  and/or 
converted  into  forces  that  can  facilitate  professional  growth  and 
classroom  and  school  change.  How  to  accomplish  this  is  the  concern 
of  the  next  section  of  this  paper,  where  a number  of  strategies  for 
teacher  retraining  are  reviewed. 

STRATEGIES 

The  illustrative  list  of  strategies  included  here  does  not 
presume  to  exhaust  either  the  actual  or  potential  range  of  current 
retraining  methods.  Moreover,  as  noted  with  regard  to  the  targets 
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FIGURE  2 


TEACHER-REPORTED  BARRIERS  TO  EFFECTIVE  SHARING 
OF  DESEGREGATION  PLANS^Z 


Within  Oneself 


______  I lack  conviction  about  the  need  or  value  of  desegregation 

_____  I lack  knowledge  or  background  about  Negroes,  the  community,  or  the  decision 
to  transfer  students 

_____  I have  high  and/or  inflexible  standards  for  classroom  performance  and 
expect  that  Negroes  won't  meet  these 

I am  a young  teacher  and  therefore  am  reluctant  to  tell  older  teachers 

what  to  do;  or  I feel  as  an  older  teacher  that  young  teachers  hesitate 
to  suggest  their  plans  to  me 

I lack  confidence  about  what  I am  doing  in  class  and  fear  incompetence 

in  knowing  answers 

I resent  the  extra  energy  required  to  go  to  planning  meetings,  to 

share  with  colleagues,  etc. 

Within  Others 


Some  of  my  colleagues  will  criticize  my  leadership 

Some  of  my  colleagues  don't  recognize  the  problems 

Some  of  my  colleagues  want  to  be  left  alone;  they  feel  the  proper  role  of 

a professionally  trained  teacher  is  one  of  self-sufficiency 
Some  of  my  colleagues  are  prejudiced 

______  Some  of  my  colleagues  resent  extra  time  required  to  to  meetings  or 

share  with  colleagues 

______  Some  of  my  colleagues  express  resistance  in  ways  I do  not  know  how  to  handle 

Within  the  Administration 


______  The  policy  about  school  desegregation  isn't  clear 

' Policy  about  my  role  as  infiuencers  or  staff  leaders  isn't  clear 

_____  There  is  a lack  of  strong  support  for  a staff  sharing  program 

There  is  a lack  of  direction  for  change  efforts;  someone  should  tell  us 

what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it 

There  is  a lack  of  support  for  teacher  initiative  in  the  classroom  or 

with  colleagues 

There  is  a lack  of  money  for  extra  time,  school  meetings,  etc. 

In  the  Community 

There  is  a great  gap  between  the  school  and  most  of  the  community  with  regard 

to  standards  for  education,  values  about  desegregation,  etc. 

White  parents  resist  desegregation 

_____  Negro  parents  resist  desegregation 

The  resistance  of  parents  to  bussing  needs  to  be  met  and  faced  by  the 

administration's  justification  and  legitimation  of  what  we're  doing 
as  a school  and  as  teachers 

_____  Social  class  differences  introduce  misunderstandings  and  more  barriers 

There  Is  much  prejudice  in  the  conmiunity 
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This  list  was  originally  created  and  reported  in:  Chesler,  M.  & Wissman,  M. 

Teacher  Reactions  to  School  Desegregation  Preparations  S Processes:  A Case  Study, 

Ann  Arbor,  I967  (Mimeo).  " 
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above,  there  is  no  reason  why  several  strategies  cannot  be  combined 
or  used  in  sequence  in  any  particular  change  program. 

Books « Perhaps  the  single  most  traditional  strategy  relied 

upon  for  increasing  educators'  skills  has  been  to  supply  them  with 

new  written  materials.  Every  year  staffs  are  virtually  inundated 

with  books  expounding  every  conceivable  type  of  message,  including 

several  especially  devoted  to  almost  any  curricular  or  population 

concern.  To  date,  there  have  been  few  that  have  explicitly  focussed 

on  interracial  relations  in  the  classroom.  Among  the  most  relevant 

works  we  would  include  the  pioneering  volume  by  Giles,  and  more  re- 
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cent  briefer  efforts  by  Noar,  Bash  and  Weinberg.  Among  the  tre- 
mendous variety  of  recent  works  on  disadvantaged  or  deprived  young- 
sters, the  Beck  and  Saxe  volume  seems  to  be  particularly  useful  to 
teachers.^^  Although  this  work  does  not  omit  theoretical  issues,  the 
editors  have  selected  a series  of  fairly  pragmatic  and  concrete  arti- 
cles. Noar's  work  deals  with  many  classroom  problems  realistically, 
but  fails  to  provide  any  conceptual  or  operative  scheme  that  would  take 
the  teacher  beyond  these  examples  to  future  efforts  on  his  own.  Bash 
seems  co  underplay  consistently  some  of  the  real  problems  in  youngsters 
peer  relations  in  desegregated  classrooms  and  depends  too  highly  on 
teacher  good  will  to  resolve  most  personal  and  instructional  issues. 
Weinberg's  excellent  review  of  research  and  documentary  reports  only 
minimally  focuses  on  classroom  management  aids.  While  not  explicitly 
focussed  on  interracial  matters,  some  of  our  own  work  may  be  helpful 
to  orienting  teachers  to  more  useful  ways  of  viewing  and  managing  the 
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classroom.  But  almost  all  books  are  just  that,  books.  Iliey  are 
verbal  distillations  and  abstractions  o£  experience  that  are  rarely 
provocative  and  not  necessarily  generative  of  change  efforts.  There 
Is  no  clear  evidence  that  such  stimuli  canf  In  any  serious  vay,  help 
create  Instructional  change.  The  best  ve  can  hope  for  is  to  use  such 
works  as  reference  works  In  a more  provocative  program,  or  as  jumplng- 
off  points  for  other  strategies. 

Other  Materials.  Another  variant  In  the  general  category  of 
material  resources  for  retraining  teachers  Is  the  use  of  films,  photo- 
graphs or  recordings.  One  o£  the  greatest  dangers;  in  utilizing  such 
materials,  as  well  as  books,  is  the  temptation  to  let  them  speak  for 
themselves.  Material  resources  do  not  and  can  not  stand  alone;  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  discussion  or  practice.  Such 
resources  must  be  seen  and  used  as  tools  by  teachers  and  discussion 
leaders  and  not  revered  as  the  reverse;  they  also  should  become  part 
of  a comprehensive  training  program  and  not  used  simply  as  additive 
material  or  separate  experiences.  Used  In  these  ways  audio-visual 
materials  can  broaden  communication  and  learning  by  Including 
the  more  Immediate  senses  of  feeling,  seeing  and  hearing  In  the 
presentation  and  consideration  of  findings  or  phenomena.  An  interesting 
series  of  mixed  media  packages  that  attempt  this  approach  currently 
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is  being  prepared  and  published  by  the  Addlson-Wesley  Publishing  Co. 
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The  entire  cluster  of  units  containing  recorded  and  printed 
materials  vhlch  focus  on  the  problems  of  youth  are  designed  to 
stimulate  discussion  around  critical  questions,  to  disseminate  in- 
novative practitioner  efforts,  and  to  present  research  findings, 
theories,  and  practices.  The  units  also  provide  skill  training 
exercises  designed  to  enable  teachers  and  discussion  leaders  who  are 
listening  and  watching  to  personally  adapt  the  materials  that  do  not 
focus  explicitly  upon  interracial  interaction,  but  materials  that 
could  engender  a more  sophisticated  understanding  of  youth  processes 
in  general.  Moreover,  with  this  ground  broken,  packages  of  a similar 
nature  that  do  focus  on  teaching  in  desegregated  classrooms  could  be 

developed . 

Laboratory  Training.  A third  strategy  for  teacher  change 
is  the  use  of  laboratory  training  devices,  particularly  sensitivity 
training  groups.  "T”  groups  come  in  all  shapes  and  forms,  with  a 

q£  foci  ranging  from  a concentration  on  intrapersonal  or  inter 
personal  dynamics  through  priority  concerns  with  task  or  skill - 
centered  learning  and  organizational  development.  What  seems  common 
in  all  such  groups  is  the  members'  attempt  to  give  and  receive  feed- 
back with  peers  and  to  consider  making  changes  in  their  own  inter- 
personal styles  through  an  analysis  of  what  they  feel  and  see  is 
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;urring  in  their  small  group.  The  hope  with  this  technique  is 
that  sufficient  interpersonal  trust  can  be  developed  so  that  persons 
can  be  honest  and  open  about  their  racial  views.  Such  openness  is 
probably  a pre-condition  for  testing  one's  views  with  others ', getting 
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feedback  and  clarification,  and  trying  out  new  behavior.  Most 
reports  of  the  design  and  use  of  such  methods  in  the  retraining  of 
school  teachers  and  administrators  are  documentary  conmentaries , 
and  little  well  designed  research  is  available.  The  general  lack 
of  available  research,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  zeal  and 
fervor  sometimes  articulated  by  laboratory  participants,  has  led  some 
observers  to  doubt  the  method’s  utility.  But  research  is  being  de- 
veloped and,  in  fact,  Rubin  reports  one  instance  of  the  use  of  sensi- 
tivity and  human  relations  training  groups  to  increase  racial  insight 
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and  reduce  racial  prejudice  among  adults. 

Most  adherents  of  laboratory  training  now  go  beyond  the  use 
of  the  sensitivity  training  group  as  the  sole  device  in  a re-education 
program.  Role  playing  and  skill  practice  exercises  are  among  those 
techniques  also  used  in  a more  comprehensive  effort  to  help  people 
achieve  change.  In  role  playing  a dramatic  situation  is  created 
which  closely  reflects  a portion  of  reality.  Under  the  protection 
of  playing  out  an  ’’artificial”  drama,  players  can  take  risks  in  ex- 
posing themselves  or  experimenting  with  new  behaviors  that  would 
ordinarily  be  quite  threatening.  When  these  experiences  are  discussed 
later,  efforts  can  be  made  to  transfer  learning  from  this  dramatic 
representation  of  life  to  actual  situations.  Skill  practice  exer- 
cises also  utilize  a deliberately  structured  situation  and  a norm 
of  experimentation  to  support  the  learning  and  trying  out  of  new 
behaviors.  Practice  in  the  interpersonal  skills  of  giving  and  re- 
ceiving feedback,  of  value  clarification,  of  conflict  resolution, 
and  of  listening  intently  to  others’  messages  are  examples  relevant 
to  improved  teaching.  Ellis  and  Burke  report  their  success  in  using 
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such  techniques  to  help  prepare  teachers  for  the  move  toward  Inter- 

28 

racial  faculties  In  schools.  Such  preparation  for  more  successful 
faculty  Interaction  could  have  positive  implications  for  more  support- 
ive peer  relations  and  professional  sharing. 

Survey  Feedback.  Another  strategy  that  has  been  used 
successfully  in  a variety  of  change  programs  Is  the  feedback  of  sur- 
vey results.  Essentially  this  strategy  Involves  the  collection  of 
data  about  the  performance  cr  processes  of  a client  or  client  system, 
and  then  the  feeding  back  of  that  data,  with  interpretations.  Into  the 
client  system.  Under  appropriate  conditions  the  assumption  Is  that 
persons  who  can  now  see  their  own  performance  data  may  be  able  to 
make  changes  In  a direction  more  fulfilling  and  satisfying  for  them. 

This  method  most  often  has  taken  the  form  of  scientists'  collecting 
data  and  sharing  findings  with  practitioners.  Survey  feedback  tech- 
niques have  been  utilized  extensi.vely  with  industrial  and  educational 
29 

organizations,  and  there  are  also  several  reports  of  its  utility 
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in  retraining  classroom  teachers.  As  with  some  of  the  other  change 
strategies  examined  here,  there  are  several  reports  of  programs  and 
events  but  relatively  little  well  designed  research  or  evidence  that 
shows  whether  change  has  occurred,  or  how  these  feedback  programs  may 
have  contributed  to  that  change. 

Peer  Sharing*  The  establishment  of  opportunities  for  pro- 
ductive professional  sharing  of  views  and  practices  may  also  encourage 
teacher  change.  By  sharing  we  mean  more  than  mere  information  exchange: 
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although  teachers  often  talk  together  they  seldom  make  use  of  those 

conversations  to  focus  on  the  development  of  one's  professional  skill 
31 

and  expertise.  The  traditional  notion  that  a teacher  Is  and  should 
be  a fully  autonomous  professional  raises  the  personal  risk  Involved 
In  asking  a peer  or  supervisor  for  help.  Moreover,  this  conception 
of  the  teacher's  role  also  operates  to  inhibit  some  teachers  from 
sharing  their  Ideas  with  others  lest  they  appear  arrogant  and  omni- 
scient rather  than  helpful  or  curious.  These  barriers  to  sharing, 
and  those  already  presented  In  Figure  2,  may  be  reduced  under  the 
dual  conditions  of  high  priority  for  professional  growth  and  high 
trust  In  colleagues.  These  conditions  are  most  likely  to  be  gener- 
ated when  school  administrators  themselves  place  a high  priority  on 
professional  growth  and  can  communicate  a respect  for  peer  resources 
and  expertise.  A program  to  encourage  teacher  sharing  can  probably 
best  be  built  upon:  (1)  the  establishment  or  articulation  and  recog- 

nition by  peers  or  authorities  of  a superordinate  "need  to  knowV  what 
others  are  doing,  a need  to  fill  the  gaps  in  common  Ignorance;  (2) 
the  creation  of  a climate  of  Interpersonal  intimacy  and  trust  among 
colleagues  whereby  difficulties  can  be  admitted  and  resources  shared 
without  competition  and  judgment;  (3)  the  reorientation  of  our  con- 
ception of  professional  role  relations  to  include  an  element  of  teacher 
as  learner  and  colleagues  as  partners  in  a learning  process. 
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The  greatest  amount  of  teacher  innovation  and  adoption 
seems  to  occur  In  schools  that  also  provide  opportunities  for  peer 
professional  exchange,  the  enhancement  of  feelings  of  Involvement 
and  Influence  In  school  policy-making,  and  support  from  teachers ' 
peer  groups  and  principals.  These  support  systems  greatly  facili- 
tate the  sharing  of  ideas  with  colleagues,  and  teachers  who  learn 

about  new  practices  under  these  conditions  are  more  likely  actually 
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to  adapt  or  to  adopt  them  for  use  in  their  own  classroom.  In  sum, 

it  is  clear  that  teachers  do  have  significant  expertise  in  how  to 

teach,  often  far  more  than  administrators  or  scientists  credit  them 

with.  The  failure  to  capitalize  on  such  resources  constitutes  a 

waste  of  key  educational  resources  as  well  as  a further  diminution 

of  teachers'  perceived  competence  and  esteem. 

Team  Formation.  A corollary  to  the  encouragement  of  peer 

sharing  processes  is  the  formation  of  small  groups  or  teams  of  peers 

that  have  some  formal  professional  responsibilicy.  Research  from  a 

number  of  industrial  and  governmental  settings  stresses  the  relevance 

of  such  groupings  for  feelings  of  social  cohesiveness,  for  a sense  of 
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adequacy  of  performance  and  for  satisfaction  with  one  s work.  In 
educational  systems  these  teams  can  work  together  to  help  deal  with 
important  school  organizational  as  well  as  classroom  instructional 
issues.  For  instance,  teams  of  teachers  can  plan  parent-school  meetings, 
can  represent  a staff  to  the  superintendent's  office  can  encourage 
meaningful  professional  association  or  unionization;  they  can  also 
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plan  and  support  the  kinds  of  peer  sharing  sessions  discussed  above. 

Some  of  the  most  relevant  personal  skills  that  could  be  included  in 
a training  program  to  help  facilitate  teacher  planning  in  this  regard 
include:  (1)  helping  a peer  identify  a classroom  problem,  (2)  diag- 

nosing organizational  needs,  and  (3)  establishing  colleague  and 
principal  support  for  change.  Clearly  these  skills  can  be  taught; 
with  such  expertise  at  hand  school  administrators  may  be  Influenced 

to  provide  the  opportunity  for  their  practice  in  new  forms  of  school 
organization. 

Confrontation  Search.  Some  organizational  change  experts 
suggest  starting  a renewal  or  change  process  with  a "confrontation- 
search”  design.  Essentially  what  is  required  is  that  some  presenta- 
tion be  made  of  a dilemma  or  serious  problem;  this  presentation  needs 
to  be  as  real  or  engaging  as  possible.  Then  participants  are  pro- 
vided with  a range  of  resource  materials  potentially  applicable  to  an 
elaboration,  investigation  and/or  resolution  of  the  confrontation. 

The  individual  or  collective  search  through  such  materials  reflects 
and  defines  the  direction  of  members'  major  interests.  One  example 
of  such  confrontation  materials  for  use  with  teachers  might  include 
tape  recordings  and  reports  of  comments  made  by  Negro  and  Vi^hite  stu- 
dents describing  exactly  what  it  is  like  to  attend  a newly  desegre- 
gated classroom.  Search  resource  materials  for  teachers  faced  with 
this  confrontation  might  include  colleagues  who  have  had  such  experiences, 
a coiqpendia  of  potentially  useful  classroom  practices,  social  science 
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reports,  parents  and  conmunity  leaders  and  perhaps  youngsters 
themselves. 

Problem  Solving  Exercises.  One  particularly  useful 

strategy  for  retraining  classroom  teachers  which  may  grow  out  of 

such  a search  focuses  upon  the  use  of  personal  or  organizational 

systems  of  problem  solving.  Schmuck,  Chesler  and  Lippitt  list  a 

five  phase  problem  solving  process  as;  (1)  identifying  classroom 

problems;  (2)  dirg'-  classroom  problems;  (3)  developing  a plan; 

(4)  taking  action  ana;  (5)  feedback  and  evaluation.  This  empirical- 

rational  approach  places  a premium  upon  step  by  step  analyses  of 

contemporary  states  of  affairs  preliminary  to  act ion- taking.  For 

teachers  who  often  operate  on  purely  intuitive  or  traditionally 

authoritative  grounds  there  is  every  possibility  that  classroom 

teaching  can  be  dramatically  improved  through  the  learning  of  this 

self-training  methodology.  A similar  model  for  use  with  members  of  an 
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entire  school  system  has  been  suggested  by  Jung,  Fox  and  Lippitt. 

The  major  hope  of  most  of  these  problem  solving  strategies  is  that 
once  skills  of  this  sort  have  been  taught,  teachers  or  administrators 
can  continue  to  apply  them  to  new  situations. 

Derivations  from  Behavioral  Science.  A variant  of  the  prob- 
lem solving  process  has  recently  been  proposed  by  scientists  concerned 
with  ways  in  which  behavioral  science  knowledge  and  methods  can  be 
utilized  to  improve  social  practice.  A focus  on  the  process  by  which 
practical  suggestions  can  be  derived  from  research  findings  has  been 
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suggested  by  Jung  and  Lippitt.  These  authors  stress  the  fact  that: 

“Research  findings  seldom  provide  direct  answers  about  what  the  edu- 

37 

cator  should  do  in  dealing  with  a problem."  Teachers  have  to  go 
beyond  the  data  or  empirical  generalizations  to  derive  implications 
relevant  to  their  own  classroom.  In  the  particular  context  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  a potentially  useful  research  finding  might 
be:  persons  froin  divergent  ethnic  or  tasic  groupings  may  be  able  to 

collaborate  if  a situation  encourages  them  to  commit  themselves  to 
superordinate  goals  that  are  of  a higher  priority  than  personal  goals 

OO 

or  Tears.  The  problems  of  deriving  classroom  practices  from  this 
finding  include  specifying  what  such  terms  mean  for  the  classroom, 
and  then  devising  instructional  programs  that  operationalize  such 
terms.  For  instance,  what  are  some  naturally  diverse  goals  or  group 
formations  in  the  classroom?  What  could  be  a superordinate  goal?  A 
class  that  decides  to  take  communal  responsibility  for  raising  funds 
for  a war  orphan  might  so  commit  every  person  to  this  work  that  other 
problems  in  social  interaction  could  become  secondary.  Boyp  and  girls, 
rival  club  mem||ers,  Negroes  and  whites,  and  students  and  teachers,  may 
all  be  able  to  foreswear  inter-group  bickering  and  distance  in  their 
attempt  to  attain  this  embracing  goal.  In  the  process  of  this  work 
they  may  also  learn  some  lessons  about  the  possibility  of  true  collab- 
oration that  might  affect  other  elements  of  classroom  life. 

It  undoubtedly  would  be  useful  if  scientists  were  able  to 
present  a list  of  educational  and  social  scientific  findings  considered 
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relevant  for  the  interracial  classroom.  But  even  if  this  were 
done  it  would  only  be  the  first  step  in  the  derivation  process. 

School  people  would  then  need  to  specify  and  program  these  findings 
to  create  classroom  strategies.  Most  appropriately,  these  alterna- 
tive strategies  should  be  clarified  again  with  the  scientist  in  order 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  their  derivation  from  the  original  findings 
or  conceptual  model.  It  is  possible  to  begin  this  derivation  process 
from  the  practitioners'  point  of  view  as  well.  In  this  variant  a 
teacher  may  identify  a proi^lem  and  articulate  some  needs  for  knowledge 
relevant  to  these  problems.  When  the  scientist  brings  his  expertise 
to  bear  these  inquiry  areas  the  derivation  of  action  alternatives  can 
begin  again.  In  this  case  this  strategy  of  educational  change  clearly 
requires  the  development  of  a new  collaborative  form,  a new  marriage, 
between  scientists  and  practitioners. 

External  Consultations.  In  any  of  these  above  strategies  it 
is  possible  toenqptoy  an  external  consultant  to  help  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  racial  change  in  the  schools.  Unfortunately,  many 
school  system  leaders  request  such  tenq)orary  and  external  agents  to 
solve  their  problems.  Most  of  the  time  this  is  an  impossible  task 
obvious  even  to  the  most  casual  observer,  but  needs  to  help  and  to  be 
helped  may  be  so  great  as  to  overcome  such  rational  considerations. 

If  we  are  committed  to  a person's  or  a system's  continuing  ability  to 

grow  and  develop,  the  consultation  process  must  include  teaching 

40 

clients  ways  of  solving  their  own  problems.  This  clearly  cannot  be 
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accomplished  by  a quick  meal  of  all  the  ’'right**  answers,  even  if 
such  a menu  were  available.  Perhaps  a helpful  activity  in  this 
regard  might  involve  a short  course  for  educational  practitioners  on 
‘•how  to  use  a consultant.'*  This  critical  intelligence  might  assist 
school  systems  to  build  such  key  external  resources  into  their  on- 
going strategies  for  educational  change  in  more  meaningful  ways. 

One  particularly  useful  way  to  employ  consultant  expertise  could 
focus  on  the  more  refined  or  precise  design  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams such  as  those  discussed  here.  If  a panel  of  consultants  from 
various  institutions  or  dlscipll.ines  could  be  collected  they  might 
bring  a very  rich  and  varied  set  of  resources  to  bear  on  the  critical 
problems  of  designing  teacher  learning  and  re-learning  experiences. 

SOME  CONCLUDING  DESIGN  PROBLEMS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Many  of  the  educational  change  strategies  described  in  this 
paper  have  been  tried  and  reported  without  benefit  of  clear  research  on 
their  actual  effects.  Moreover,  some  of  the  particular  combinations  of 
possible  targets  and  strategies  may  not  even  have  been  tried.  While 
we  are  personally  deeply  committed  to  serious  and  long-range  research 
and  evaluation  efforts,  it  is  clear  that  the  problems  of  racial  change 
and  Improved  educational  management  can  not  wait  for  such  results. 
School  people,  must,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  intelligence  they  can 
muster,  make  this  leap  to  action  partly  on  the  basis  of  faith.  There 
are,  however,  several  ways  to  provide  expertise  or  good  guesses  about 
workable  programs  that  rely  -neither  upon  well  validated  research  nor 


upon  faith  alone.  First,  most  documentary  or  descriptive  reports 
typically  Include  some  subjective  evaluation  of  their  efforts  which 
can  be  helpful  in  designing  modifications  of  their  approach.  Beyond 
this  examination  of  careful  documentation  efforts  a school  system  can 
plan  change  efforts  on  the  basis  of  we 11- cons true ted  and  considered 
theoretical  or  conceptual  models  of  teaching,  of  race  relations,  or 
of  educational  change.  Probably  the  most  attractive  and  often  over- 
looked possibility  would  involve  a school  system’s  investment  in  a 
pilot  project  and  in  an  attempt  to  collect  extensive  feedback  or 
evaluative  data  on  this  effort.  These  data  can  then  be  analyzed, 
shared  with  participants,  and  used  as  guides  to  further  planning  and 
program  refinement. 

A number  of  the  strategies  we  have  discussed  have  not  been 
tried  with  specifically  interracial  populations  or  concerns.  That  they 
have  not  is  in  part  testimony  to  the  reluctance  with  which  even  forward 
looking  educators  have  attempted  to  deal  with  matters  of  race  relations 
in  the  schools.  But  those  principles  and  strategies  which  have  facilitated 
various  forms  of  school  and  teacher  change  should  be  quite  relevant  with 
this  particular  racial  focus  as  well.  Although  some  problems  will  prob- 
ably take  on  a peculiar  hue,  and  some  new  priorities  and  problems  will  un- 
doubtedly arise,  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  interracial  issues 
should  not  mitigate  seriously  the  value  of  good  designs  for  educa- 
tional change. 
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It  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  and  should  be  stressed, 
that  neither  list  of  targets  or  strategies  is  mutually  exclusive; 
in  fact  the  most  effective  retraining  designs  may  include  multiple 
targets  and  strategies.  Just  to  take  the  first  target  as  an  example; 
a teacher's  knowledge  about  youngsters  can  be  improved  by  reading,  by 
receiving  survey  data  on  his  own  class,  by  engaging  in  research 
retrieval  activities,  or' by  talking  with  other  teachers  working  with 
similar  students.  Given  teachers'  probable  resistance  to  admitting 
publicly  his  own  negative  or  positive  views  of  racial  matters,  the 
second  target — a teacher's  own  views — may  be  best  dealt  with  through 
laboratory  training  or  survey  feedback  strategies;  books,  other 
teachers  and  consultants  may  not  be  particularly  helpful  in  this 
instance.  Of  course  any  particular  mix  or  design  utilized  by  a 
school  system  will  need  to  be  a unique  blend  of  targets  and  strate- 
gies  that  best  meets  this  system's  special  characteristics  and  goals. 

The  selection  and  combination  of  particular  design  elements  is  a 
crucially  important  task  and  one  which  also  requires  a high  degree 
of  skill  and  experience.  It  might  be  well  for  any  school  system 
starting  out  in  these  directions  to  experiment  with  a variety  of 
designs  and  a variety  of  ways  of  creating  designs.  As  noted  earlier, 
the  creation  of  a program  is  one  task  for  which  an  external  consultant's 
expertise  may  be  especially  important  and  useful. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  designs  and  strategies 
discussed  here  is  their  implicit  reliance  upon  long  term  involvement. 
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Some  of  these  designs  have  been  tried  in  one-day,  two-day,  one- 
week  or  one-month  programs.  Clearly  the  longer  programs  permit 
more  extended  inquiry  and  practice,  but  they  are  not  always  feasible 
within  the  normal  operating  and  financial  conditions  that  predomi- 
nate in  schools.  Regardless  of  the  specific  length  of  programs,  one- 
shot  efforts  and  isolated  training  institutes  have  very  little 
chance  of  enabling  changed  attitudes  and  roles,  or  the  best  of  new 
intentions  and  desires,  to  be  translated  into  new  classroom  behaviors 
or  new  organizational  forms.  Teachers  who  are  attempting  change  need 
the  continuing  support  that  can  be  provided  by  a series  of  meetings 
and  a total  system  commitment  to  change  efforts.  The  necessity  for  such 
commitment  raises  the  problem  of  how  best  to  recruit  the  involvement 
of  teachers  and  systems.  Clearly  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  wait  for 
riots  or  student-community  protests  before  developing  new  programs; 
school  systems  need  to  consider  what  more  positive  stimuli  or  rewards 
can  be  offered  to  encourage  participation  in  such  professional  growth 
opportunities . 

Finally,  all  of  the  designs  outlined  here  can  be  implemented 
within  the  context  of  the  contemporary  educational  establishment.  No 
proposal  here  refers  to  a basic  restructuring  or  destructuring  of 
school  systems  as  they  are  presently  constituted.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  community  members  and  educators  of  various 
persuasions  can  collaborate  somewhere  within  this  context;  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  this  framework  should  limit  our 
imagination.  To  go  beyond  this  context  is  to  reduce  the  possibility 
of  collaboration,  perhaps  even  of  collaborative  conflict; 


it  also  reduces  the  amount  of  control  teachers  and  administrators 


are  likely  to  have  over  the  change  process.  But  none  of  this  seems 
to  us  necessarily  to  be  bad;  it  does  not  mean  positive  and  produc- 
tive change  cannot  happen  when  it  is  neither  designed  nor  controlled 
by  professional  educators.  It  does  seem  quite  clear  that  unless 
energetic  and  committed  attention  is  paid  to  experimenting  with, 
refining  and  successfully  utilizing  designs  of  the  sort  noted  here, 
the  press  of  the  changing  world  around  the  schools  will  move  us  * 
rapidly  to  what  will  be  for  most  educators  more  threatening,  more 
disturbing  and  less  palatable  alternatives. 
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I.  The  Facts 

It  is  now  clear  that  American  public  education  is  organized 
and  functions  along  social  and  economic  class  lines.  A bi -racial 
public  school  system,  wherein  approximately  90  per  cent  of  American 
children  are  required  to  attend  segregated  schools  is  one  of  the  clearest 
manifestations  of  this  basic  fact*  The  difficulties  encountered  in 
attempting  to  desegregate  public  schools  in  the  South  as  well  as  in 
the  North  point  to  the  tenacity  of  the  forces  seeking  to  prevent  any 
basic  change  in  the  system. 

The  class  and  social  organization  of  American  public  schools 
is  consistently  associated  with  a lower  level  of  educational  efficiency 
in  the  less  privileged  schools.  This  lower  efficiency  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  fact  that  the  schools  attended  by  Negro  and  poor  children 
have  less  adequate  educational  facilities  than  those  attended  by  more 


privileged  children.  Teachers  tend  to  resist  assignments  in  Negro 
and  other  underprivileged  schools  and  generally  function  less  ade- 
quately in  these  schools.  Their  morale  is  generally  lower;  they  are 
not  adequately  supervised  and  they  tend  to  see  their  students  as  less 
capable  of  learning.  The  parents  of  the  children  in  these  schools  are 
usually  unable  to  bring  about  any  positive  changes  in  the  conditions  - 
of  these-  schools. 

The  general  pervasive  and  persistent  dducationlil- inefficiency 
which  characterizes  these  schools  results  in: 

1.  marked  and  cumulative  academic  retardation  in  a dis- 
proportionately high  percentage  of  these  children  beginning  in 
the  third  or  fourth  grade  and  increasing  through  the  eighth  grade; 

2.  a high  percentage  of  dropouts  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  students  unequipped  academically  and  occupation- 
ally  for  a constructive  role  in  society; 

3.  a pattern  of  rejection  and  despair  and  hopelessness  re- 
sulting in  massive  human  wastage. 

Given  these  conditions,  American  public  schools  have  become 
significant  instruments  in  the  blocking  of  economic  mobility  and  in 
the  intensification  of  class  distinctions  rather  than  fulfilling  their 
historic  function  of  facilitating  such  mobility. 

In  effect,  the  public  schools  have  become  captives  of  a 
middle  class  who  have  failed  to  use  them  to  aid  others  also  to  move 
into  the  middle  class— it  might  even  be  possible  to  interpret  the  role 
of  the  controlling  middle  class  as  that  of  using  the  public  schools 
to  block  further  mobility. 
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What  are  the  implications  of  this  existing  educational  in- 
efficiency? In  the  national*  interest  it  is  a serious  question 
whether  the  United  States  Government  can  afford  the  continuation 
of  the  wastage  of  human  resources  at  this  period  of  world  history. 

We  cannot  conclusively  demonstrate  a relation  between  educational  in-* 
efficiency  and  other  symptoms  of  personal  and  social  pathology  such  as 
crime,  delinquency,  pervasive  urban  decay,  .but  there  is  strong  evidence 
that  these  are  correlates. 

Increasing  industrialization  and  automation  of  our  economy 
will  demand  larger  numbers  of  skilled  and  educated  and  fewer  un** 
educated  workers.  The  manpower  needs  of  contenQ>orary  America  require 
business  and  industry  to  pay  for  the  added  burden  of  re-educating  the 
mis-educated.  This  is  a double  taxation.  The  burdens  of  the  present 
inefficient  public  education  include  the  double  taxation  in  addition 
to  the  high  cost  of  crime  and  family  instability  and  the  artificial 
constriction  of  the  labor  and  consumer  market. 

Beyond  these  material  disadvantages  are  the  human  costs  in- 
herent  in  the  demand  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  This 
dehumanization  contributes  significantly  to  the  cycle  of  pathology- 
poor  education,  menial  Jobs  or  unemployment,  family  instability,  group 
and  personal  powerlessness.  This  passive  pathology  weakens  the  fabric 
of  the  entire  society. 

II.  Obstacles  to  the  Attainment  of  Efficient  Education 

The  obstacles  which  ihterfere  with  the  attainment  of  efficient 
public  education  fall  into  many  categories.  Among  them  are  those  ob- 
stacles which  reflect  historical  premises  and  dogmas  about  education, 
administrative  realities,  and  psychological  assumptions  and  prejudices. 


The  historical  premises  and  dogmas  include  suci  fetishes  as 
the  inviolability  of  the  Neighborhood  School  concept  which  might  in- 
clude the  belief  that  schools  should  be  economically  and  racially 
homogeneous . 

The  administrative  barriers  involve  such  problems  as  those 
incurred  in  the  transportation  of  children  from  residential  neighbor- 
hoods to  other  areas  of  the  city.  Here  again  the  issue  is  one  of 
relative  advantages  of  the  status  quo  versus  the  imperatives  for  change. 

The  residual  psychological  prejudices  take  many  forms  and 
probably  underlie  the  apparent  inability  of  society  to  resolve  the 
historical  and  administrative  problems.  Initially  the  academic  re- 
tardation of  Negro  children  was  explained  in  terms  of  their  inherent 
racial  inferiority.  The  existence  of  segregated  schools  was  supported 
either  by  law  or  explained  in  terms  of  the  existence  of  segregated 
neighborhoods.  More  recently  the  racial  inferiority,  or  legal  and 
custom  interpretations  have  given  way  to  more  subtle  explanations  and 
support  for  continued  inefficient  education.  Examples  are  theories 
of  "cultural  deprivation"  and  related  beliefs  that  the  culturally 
determined  educational  inferiority  of  Negro  children  will  impair  the 
ability  of  white  children  to  learn  if  they  are  taught  in  the  same 
classes.  It  is  assumed  that  because  of  their  background,  Negro  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  are  poorly  motivated  for  academic  achievement 
and  will  not  only  not  be  able  to  compete  with  white  children  but  will 
also  retard  the  white  children.  The  implicit  and  at  times  explicit 
assumption  of  these  cultural  deprivation  theories  is  that  the  environ- 
mental deficits  which  Negro  children  bring  with  them  to  school  make  it 
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difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  be  educated  either  in  racially 
homogeneous  or  hetrogeneous  schools.  This  point  of  view,  intention- 
ally or  not,  tends  to  support  the  pervasive  rejection  of  Negro  chil- 
dren and  obscures  and  intensifies  the  basic  problem. 

There  are  more  flagrant  sources  of  opposition  to  any  ef- 
fective desegregation  of  American  public  schools.  White  Citizens  groups 
in  the  South,  Parents  and  Taxpayers  groups  in  the  North,  and  the  con- 
trol of  boards  of  education  by  whites  who  identify  either  overtly  or 
covertly  with  the  more  vehement  opposition  to  change  are  examples  of 
effective  resistance.  School  officials  and  professional  educators 
have  defaulted  in  their  educational  x'esponsibility  for  providing  ed- 
ucational leadership.  They  have  tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  go 
along  with  the  level  of  community  readiness  and  the  "political  reali- 
ties." They  have  been  accessories  to  the  development  and  use  of 
various  subterfuges  and  devices  for  giving  the  appearance  of  change 
without  its  substance  and,  in  doing  so,  have  failed  to  present  the 
problem  of  the  necessary  school  reorganization  in  educational  terms. 

This  seems  equally  true  of  teachers  and  teachers’  organizations.  In 
some  cases,  teachers,  textbooks,  and  other  teaching  materials  have 
either  contributed  to  or  failed  to  counteract  racism. 

Within  the  past  two  yea  s another  formidable  and  insidious 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  movement  towards  effective,  desegregated 
public  schools  has  emerged  in  the  form  of  the  black  power  movement 
and  its  demands  for  racial  separatism.  Some  of  the  more  vocal  of  the 
black  power  advocates  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  problems  of 
education  have  explicitly  and  implicitly  argued  for  Negroes'  control  of 
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*’Negro  Schools”.  Some  have  asserted  that  there  should  be  separate 
school  districts  organized  to  control  the  schools  in  all-Negro 
residential  areas;  that  there  should  be  Negro  Boards  of  Education, 

Negro  Superintendents  of  Schools,  Negro  faculty  and  Negro  curricula 
and  materials.  These  demands  are  clearly  a rejection  of  the  goals  of 
nonsegregated  education  and  a return  to  the  pursuit  of  the  myth  of  the 
possibility  of  an  efficient  "separate  but  equal"  — or  the  pathetic 
wish  for  a separate  and  superior  — racially  organized  system  of  ed- 
ucation. One  may  view  this  current  trend  whereby  some  Negroes  them- 
selves seem  to  be  asking  for  a racially  segregated  system  of  education 
as  a reflection  of  the  frustration  resulting  from  white  resistance  to 
genuine  desegregation  of  the  public'  schools  since  the  Brown  decision 
and  as  a reaction  to  the  reality  that  the  equality  of  education  in  the 
de  facto  segregated  Negro  schools  in  the  north  and  the  Negro  schools 
in  the  south  has  steadily  deteriorated  under  the  present  system  of 
white  control. 

In  spite  of  these  explanations,  the  demand  for  segregated 
schools  can  be  no  more  acceptable  coming  from  Negroes  than  they  are 
coming  from  white  segregationists,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  contention,  that  all- 
Negro  schools,  controlled  by  Negroes,  will  be  any  more  efficient  in 
preparing  American  children  to  contrinute  constructively  to  the  realities 
of  the  present  and  future  world.  The  damage  inherent  in  racially 

isolated  schools  was  persuasively  documented  by  the  comprehensive 

♦ 

study  conducted  by  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  . 

♦Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  A Report  of  the  U . 

S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1967. 
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Furthermore,  the  more  sut  *'''’  and  insidious  educational  de- 
privation for  white  children  who  are  required  to  attend  all-white 

# 

schools  is  totally  impaired  by  both  the  black  and  white  advocates  of 
racially  homogeneous  schools. 

III.  Attempts  at  Remedies 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  in  the  path  of  genuine  de- 
segregation of  American  public  schools  and  the  attainment  of  effective, 
non-racially  constrained  education  for  all  American  children,  there 
have  been  persistent  attempts  to  compensate  for  the  deficits  of  racial 
isolation  in  the  American  public  schools.  A tremendous  amount  of 
energy  and  money  has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  develop  special 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  academic  achievement  of  Negro  chil- 
dren, who  are  the  most  obvious  victims  of  inferior,  racially  segregated 
public  schools. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report.  Racial 
Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  has  presented  facts  which  raise 
questions  concerning  the  long-range  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  these  special  programs  do  some  good  and 
help  some  children;  but  they  clearly  underline  the  inadequacy  of  the 
regular  education  these  children  receive.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  they  obscure  the  overriding  reality  that  underprivileged  children 
are  being  systematically  short-changed  in  their  regular  segregated  and 
inferior  schools,  these  programs  may  also  be  seen  as  a type  of  com- 
mitment for  the  continuation  of  segregated  education. 

If  one  accepts  the  premise  which  seems  supported  by  all 
available  evidence,  and  above  all  by  the  reasoning  of  the  Brown 


decision,  that  racially  igregated  schools  are  inherently  inferior,  it 
would  seem  to  follow  that  all  attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation in  all-Negro  and  all-white  schools  would  have  necessarily 
limited  positive  effects.  All  programs  designed  to  raise  the  quality 
of  education  in  racially  homogeneous  schools  would  therefore  have  to 
be  seen  as  essentially  evasive  programs  or  as  the  first  stage  in  an 
inferior  approach  to  a serious  plan  for  effective  desegregation  of 
public  schools.  Given  the  resistance  to  direct  an  immediate  re- 
organization of  the  present  system  of  racially  organized  schools  to 
a more  effective  system  of  racially  heterogeneous  schools,  one  may 
be  required  to  attempt  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  education  in  all- 
Negro  schools  as  a necessary  battle  in  the  larger  struggle  for  raci- 
ally desegrey:ated  schools. 

The  problem  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  provide 
excellent  education  in  a predominantly  Negro  school  should  be  re- 
examined thoroughly  in  spite  of  the  basic  premise  of  the  Brown  decision 
that  racially  segregated  schools  are  inh^'rently  inferior.  Some  ques- 
tions which  we  must  now  dare  to  ask  and  seek  to  answer  as  the  basis  for 
a new  strategy  in  the  assault  against  the  inhumanity  of  the  American 
system  of  racial  segregation  are: 

1.  Is  the  present  pattern  of  massive  educational  inferiority 
and  inefficiency  found  in  predominantly  Negro  schools  inherent 
and  inevitable  in  racially  segregated  schools? 

2.  Is  there  anything  which  can  be  done  within  the  Negro 
schools  to  raise  them  to  a tolerable  level  of  educatic  lal  ef- 
ficiency— or  to  raise  them  to  a level  of  educational  excellence? 
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If  the  answer  to  the  first  question  is  yes  and  to  the  second  question 
is  no,  then  the  strategy  of  continued  and  intensified  assault  on  the 
system  of  segregated  schools  is  justified  and  should  continue  unabated 
since  there  is  no  hope  of  raising  the  quality  of  education  for  Negro 
children  as  long  as  they  are  condemned  to  segregated  schools— there  is 
no  hope  of  salvaging  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answers  to  the 
above  questions  are  reversed  it  would  suggest  that  a shift  in  strategy 
and  tactics,  without  giving  up  the  ultimate  goals  of  eliminating  the 
dehumanizing  force  of  racial  segregation  from  American  life,  would  be 
Indicated.  This  would  suggest  that  given  the  present  strong  and  per- 
sistent- resistance  to  any  serious  and  effective  desegregation  of  our 
public  schools,  that  the  bulk  of  the  available  organizational,  human, 
and  financial  resources  and  specialized  skills  be  mobilized  and  directed 
toward  obtaining  the  highest  quality  of  education  for  Negro  students 
without  regard  to  the  racial  composition  of  the  schools  which  they 
attend.  This  would  demand  a massive,  r''stem-wide  educational  en- 
richment program  designed  to  obtain  educational  excellence  in  the 
schools  attended  by  Negro  children. 

Recent  experiences  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 
and  other  northern  cities  reveal  that  this  temporary  shift  in  the 
battleground  will  not  in  itself  lead  to  any  easier  victory.  School 
boards  and  public  school  officials  seem  as  resistant  to  developing  or 
inplementing  programs  designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  efficiency 
of  education  provided  for  Negro  children  in  segregated  schools  as 
they  are  deaf  to  all  requests  for  effective  desegregation  plans  and 
programs.  The  Interests  and  desires  of  white  middle  class  parents, 


groups,  organizations  and  the  interests  of  t.>ie  Increasingly  powerful 
teachers'  federations  and  professional  supervisory  associations  are 
Invariably  given  priority  over  the  desire  of  Negro  parents  for  non- 
segregated  quality  education  for  their  children.  The  interests  of 
the  white  parents,  teachers  and  supervisors  are  often  perceived  by 
them  as  inimical  to  the  desires  of  the  Negro  parents.  Furthermore, 
the  capture  and  control  of  the  public  schools  by  the  white  middle  class 
parents  and  teachers  provided  the  climate  within  which  the  system  of 
racially  segregated  and  inferior  schools  could  be  developed,  expanded 
and  reinforced;  and  within  which  the  public  schools  became  instruments 
for  blocking  rather  than  facilitating  the  upward  mobility  of  Negroes 
and  other  lower  status  groups.  One,  therefore,  could  not  expect  these 
individuals  and  groups  to  be  sympathetic  and  responsive  to  the  pleas 
of  Negro  parents  frr  higher  quality  education  for  their  children. 

Negro  parents  and  organizations  must  accept  and  plan  their  strategy 
in  terms  of  the  fact  that  adversaries  in  the  battle  for  higher  quality 
education  for  Negro  children  will  be  as  numerous  and  as  formidable 
as  the  adversaries  in  the  battle  for  nonsegregated  schools.  Indeed 
they  will  be  the  same  individuals,  officials  and  groups  in  different 
disguises  and  with  different  excuses  for  inaction  but  with  the  same 
powerful  weapons  of  evasion,  equivocation,  inaction  or  tokenism. 

An  effective  strategy  for  the  present  and  the  future  requires 
rigorous  and  honest  appraisal  of  all  of  the  ralities,  a tough-minded 
diagnosis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Negro  and  his  allies. 
We  cannot  now  permit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  wishful  thinking, 
sentimental  optimism  or  rigid  and  oversimplified  ideological  postures. 
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We  must  be  tough^mindedly  pragmatic  and  flexible  as  we  seek  to  free 
our  children  from  the  cruel  and  dehumanizing  inferior  and  segregated 
education  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  insensitive,  indifference,  aff- 
ably and  at  times  callously  rigid  custodians  of  American  public  ed- 
ucation. 

In  developing  a presently  appropriate  strategy  and  the  re- 
lated flexible  tactics,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  ob- 
jective of  increasing  the  quality  of  education  provided  for  Negro 
children  is  not  a substitute  for  or  a retreat  from  the  fundamental 
goal  of  removing  the  anachronism  of  racially  segregated  schools  from 
American  l:*fe.  The  objective  of  excellent  education  for  Negro  and 
other  lower  status  children  is  inextricably  linked  with  the  continuing 
struggle  to  desegregate  public  education.  All  of  the  public  school, 
college  and  professional  school  civil  rights  litigation  instituted  by 
the  legal  staff  of  the  NAACP  arose  from  recognition  of  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  segregated  schools  which  Negroes  were  forced  by  law  to 
attend  were  inferior  and  therefore  damaging  and  violative  of  the 
equal  protection  clause  to  the  14th  amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

The  suggested  shift  in  emphasis  from  desegregation  to 
quality  of  education  is  not  a retreat  into  the  blind  alley  of  accept- 
ing racial  separation  as  advocated  by  the  Negro  nationalist  groups; 
nor  is  it  the  acceptance  of  defeat  in  the  battle  for  desegregation. 

It  is  rather  a regrouping  of  forces,  a shift  in  battle  plans  and  an 
attempt  to  determine  the  most  vulnerable  flanks  of  the  opposition  as 
the  basis  for  major  attack.  The  resisting  educational  bureaucracies, 


their  professional  staffs,  and  the  segment  of  the  white  public  which  has 
not  yet  been  infected  fatally  by  the  American  racist  diseaje  are  most 
vulnerable  to  attack  on  the  issue  of  the  inferior  quality  of  education 
found  in  Negro  schools  and  the  need  to  institute  a plan  immediately 
to  raise  the  educational  level  of  these  schools.  The  economic,  poli- 
tical, military,  social  stability,  international,  democratic,  humane 
and  self  interests  arguments  in  favor  of  an  immediate  massive  program 
for  educational  excellence  in  predominantly  Negro  schools  are  so  persua- 
sive as  to  be  irrefutable.  The  expected  resistance  should  be  overcome 

with  intelligently  planned  and  sustained  efforts. 

The  first  phase  of  an  all-out  attack  on  the  inferior  ed- 


ucation now  found  in  racially  segregated  schools  should  be  coordinated 
with  a strategy  and  program  for  massive  and  realistic  desegregation  of 
entire  school  systems.  This  more  complicated  phase  of  the  overall 
struggle  will  continue  to  meet  the  resistances  of  the  past  with  in- 
creased intensity.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  break  thi.» 
task  down  into  its  significant  components  and  determine  the  timing  and 
phasing  of  the  attack  on  each  or  combinations  of  the  components.  For 


example: 

—The  evidence  and  arguments  demonstrating  the  detrimental 
effects  of  segregated  schools  on  the  personality  and  effectiveness 
of  white  children  should  be  gathered,  evaluated  and  widely  dis- 
seminated in  ways  understandable  to  the  masses  of  whites. 

— ^The  need  to  reorganize  large  public  school  systems  away 
from  the  presently  inefficient  and  uneconomic  neighborhood  schools 
to  more  modern  and  viable  systems  of  organization  such  as 
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educational  parks,  campuses,  clusters  must  be  sold  to  the  general 
public  in  terms  of  hard  dollars  and  cents  and  educational  ef- 
ficiency benefiting  all  children  rather  than  in  terms  of  public 
school  desegregation. 

— The  need  to  ccmsolidate  small,  uneconomic  and  relatively 
ineffective  school  districts  into  larger  educational  and  fiscal 
systems  in  order  to  obtain  more  efficient  education  for  suburban 
and  cxurban  children  must  also  be  sold  in  direct  practical  terms 
rather  than  in  terms  of  desegregation  of  schools. 

— The  need  to  involve  large  metropolitan  regional  planning 
in  the  mobilization,  utilization  and  distribution  of  limited  ed- 
ucational resources  on  a more  efficient  level  must  also  be  explored 
and  discussed  publicly. 

— ^The  movement  toward  decentralization  of  large  urban 
school  systems  must  be  carefully  monitored  in  order  to  see  that 
decentralization  does  not  reinforce  or  concretize  urban  public 
school  segregation — and  to  assure  that  decentralization  is  con- 
sistent with  the  more  economically  determined  trend  toward  con- 
solidation and  regional  planning  allocation  of  resources  and  co- 
operation. 

A final  indication  that  the  phase  1 struggle  for  excellent 
education  for  Negro  children  in  ghetto  schools  is  not  inconsi'’.tent  with 
the  phase  2 struggle  for  nonsegregated  education  for  all  children  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  if  it  were  possible  to  raise  the  quality  of 
education  provided  for  Negro  children  who  attend  the  urban  schools  to 

a level  of  unquestioned  excellence  it  is  possible  that  this  would  stem 
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the  flight  of  middle  class  whites  to  the  suburbs  and  reattract  some  of 
those  who  have  already  left  back  to  the  city.  Hence  a phase  1 activity 
would  increase  the  chances  of  obtaining  nonsegregated  education  in  our 
cities.  Similarly  some  of  the  program  suggestions  of  phase  2,  such  as 
educational  parks  and  jmpuses  and  the  possibilities  of  regional  plan- 
ning and  educational  cooperation  across  present  municipal  boundaries 
could  lead  to  a substantial  degree  of  public  school  desegregation  in- 
volving a significant  proportion  of  Negro  and  white  children. 

The  goal  of  high  quality  education  for  Negro  and  lower 
status  children  and  the  goal  of  public  school  desegregation  are  in- 
extricable, the  attainment  of  the  one  will  lead  to  the  attainment  of 
the  other.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  could  be  effective  desegrega- 
tion of  the  schools  without  a marked  increase  in  the  academic  achieve- 
ment and  personal  and  social  effectiveness  of  Negro  and  white  children. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  have  a marked  increase  in  the  educational 
efficiency  of  Negro  schools  and  the  resulting  dramatic  Increase  in  the 
academic  performance  of  Negro  children  without  directly  and  indirectly 
facilitating  the  process  of  public  school  desegregation. 

IV.  Problems  of  Educational  Monoply 

It  is  possible  that  all  attempts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  in  contemporary^  ‘acially-segregated  public  schools, and  all 
attempts  to  desegregate  these  schools  will  have  minimal  positive  results. 
The  rigidity  of  present  patterns  of  public  schoo'*  organization  and  the 
concomitant  stagnation  in  quality  of  education  and  academic  performance 
of  children  may  not  be  amenable  to  any  attempts  at  change  working 
through  and  within  the  present  system. 
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Until  the  influx  of  minority  group  youngsters  into  urban 
public  schools,  the  American  public  school  system  was  justifiably 
credited  with  being  the  chief  instrument  for  making  the  American 
dream  of  upward  social,  economic  and  political  mobility  a reality* 

The  depressed  immigrants  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  could  use 
American  public  schools  as  the  ladder  toward  the  goals  of  assimilation 
and  success.  The  past  successes  of  American  public  education  seam 
undebatable.  The  fact  that  American  public  schools  were  effective 
mobility  vehicles  for  white  American  immigrants  makes  even  more  stark 
and  intolerable  their  present  ineffectiveness  for  minority  group 
children.  Now  it  appears  j^hat  the  present  system  of  organization  and 
functioning  of  urban  public  schools  is  a chief  blockage  in  the  mo- 
bility of  the  masses  of  Negro  and  other  lower  status  minority  group 
children.  The  inefficiency  of  their  schools  and  the  persistence  and 
acceptance  of  the  explanations  for  this  generalized  inefficiency  are 
clear  threats  to  the  viability  of  our  cities  and  national  stability. 

The  relationship  between  long  standing  urban  problems  of  poverty, 
crime  and  delinquency,  broken  homes— the  total  cycle  of  pathology, 
powerlessness,  personal  and  social  destructiveness-which  haunt  our 
urban  ghettos  and  the  breakdown  in  the  efficiency  of  our  public  schools 
is  now  unavoidably  clear.  It  is  not  enough  for  those  responsible  for 
our  public  schools  to  assert  passively  that  the  schools  merely  reflect 
the  pathologies  and  injustices  of  our  society.  Public  schools  and  their 
administrators  must  assert  boldly  that  education  must  dare  to  challenge 
and  change  society  toward  social  justice  as  the  basis  for  democratic 
stability. 
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There  remains  the  disturbing  question<*>-a  most  relevant 
question  probably  too  painful  for  educators  themselves  to  ask— 
whether  the  selective  process  Involved  in  training  and  promoting  educa- 
tors and  administrators  for  our  public  schools  emphasize  qualities  of 
passivity,  conformity,  caution,  smoothness,  superficial  affability 
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and  obtain  those  things  which  are  essential  for  solid  and  effective 
public  education  for  all  children.  If  this  is  true,  then  all  hopes 
that  the  imperative  reforms  which  must  be  made  so  that  city  public 
schools  can  return  to  a level  of  innovation  and  excellence  are  reduced 
to  a minimum,  if  not  totally  eliminated,  if  we  are  dependent  upon  the 
present  educational  establishment. 

The  racial  components  of  the  present  crisis  in  urban  public 
education  clearly  make  the  possibilities  of  solution  more  difficult 
and  may  contribute  to  the  passivity  and  pervading  sense  of  hopelessness 
of  school  administrators.  Aside  from  any  latent  or  subtle  racism 
which  might  infect  school  personnel  themselves,  they  are  hampered  by 
the  gnawing  awareness  that  with  the  continuing  flight  of  middle  class 
whites  from  urban  public  schools  and  with  the  increasing  competition 
which  education  must  make  for  a fair  share  of  the  tax  dollar,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Americans  will  decide  deliberately  or  by  default 
to  sacrifice  urban  public  schools  on  the  altars  of  its  historic  and 
contemporary  forms  of  racism.  If  this  can  be  done  without  any  real 
threat  to  the  important  segments  of  economic  and  political  power  in 
the  society  and  with  only  Negro  children  as  the  victims,  then  there  is 
no  realistic  basis  for  hope  that  our  urban  public  schools  will  be  saved 
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The  hope  for  a realistic  approach  to  saving  public  education 
in  American  cities  seems  to  this  observer  to  be  found  in  finding  the 


formula  whereby  it  can  be  demonstrated  to  the  public  at  large  that  the 
present  level  of  public  school  inefficiency  has  reached  an  intolerable 
stage  of  public  calamity.  It  must  be  demonstrated  that  minority  group 
children  are  not  the  only  victims  of  the  monopolistic  inefficiency  of 
our  present  pattern  of  organization  and  functioning  of  our  public 
schools. 


It  must  be  demonstrated  that  white  children— privileged 
white  children  whose  parents  understandably  seek  to  protect  them  by 
moving  to  suburbs  and  private  and  parochial  schools— also  suffer 
potentially  and  immediately. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  that  business  and  industry  suffer 
intolerable  financial  burdens  of  double  and  triple  taxation  in  seeking 
to  maintain  a stable  economy  in  the  face  of  the  public  school  inef- 
ficiency which  produces  human  casualties,  rather  than  constructive 
human  beings. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  that  the  cost  in  correctional,  wel- 
fare and  health  services  are  intolerably  high  in  seeking  to  cope  with 
consequences  of  educational  inefficiency — that  it  would  be  more  econ- 
omical,, even  for  an  affluent  society,  to  pay  the  price  and  meet  the 

demands  of  efficient  public  education. 

It  must  be  demonstrated  that  a nation  which  presents  itself 
to  the  world  as  the  guardian  of  democracy  and  the  protector  of  human 
values  throughout  the  world  cannot  itself  make  a mockery  of  these 
significant  ethical  principles  by  dooming  one  tenth  of  its  own  population 
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to  a lifetime  of  inPwmane  futility  because  of  remediable  educational 

deficiencies  in  its  public  schools. 

These  must  be  understood  and  there  must  be  the  commitment 
to  make  the  average  American  understand  them  if  our  public  schools 

and  our  cities  are  to  be  effective. 

But  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  changes  necessary  for 
increased  efficiency  of  our  urban  public  schools  will  come  about  be- 
cause they  should.  Our  urban  public  school  systems  seem  muscle  bound 
with  tradition.  They  seem  to  represent  the  most  rigid  forms  of 
bureaucracies  which  are  paradoxically  most  resilient  in  their  ability 
and  use  of  devices  to  resist  rational  or  irrational  demands  for  change. 
What  is  most  important  in  understanding  the  ability  of  the  educational 
establishment  to  resist  change  is  the  fact  that  public  school  systems 
are  protected  public  monopolies  with  only  minimal  competition  from 
private  and  parochial  schools.  Few  critics-even  severe  ones  such  as 
myself~of  the  American  urban  public  schools  dare  to  question  the  givens 
of  the  present  orgainization  of  public  education  in  terms  of  local 
control  of  public  schools;  in  terms  of  existing  municipal  or  political 
bounds  'ies;  or  in  terms  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  boards  of 
education  to  establish  policy  and  select  professional  staff— at  least 
nominally  or  titulari>  if  not  actually;  or  the  relevance  of  the  cri- 
teria and  standard  for  selecting  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers;  or  the  relevance  of  all  of  these  to  the  objectives  of  public 
education  of  producing  a literate  and  informed  public  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  democracy  and  the  goals  of  producing  human  beings  with 
social  sensitivity  and  dignity  and  creativity  and  a respect  for  the 


humanity  of  others. 
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A monopoly  need  not  genuinely  concern  itself  with  these 
matters.  As  long  as  local  schools  systems  can  be  assured  of  state  aid 
and  increasing  federal  aid  without  the  accountability  which  inevitably 


comes  with  aggressive  competition,  it  would  be  sentimental,  wishful 
thinking  to  expect  any  significant  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  our 
public  schools.  If  there  are  no  alternatives  to  the  present  system- 
short  of  present  private  and  parochial  schools  which  are  approaching 
their  limit  of  expansion — then  the  possibilities  of  improvement  in 
public  education  are  limited. 

V.  Alternative  Forms  of  Public  Education 

Alternatives— realistic , aggressive  and  viable  comps'^  itors— 
to  the  present  public  school  systems  must  be  found . The  finding  and 
I developing  of  such  competitive  public  school  systems  will  be  attacked 
by  the  defenders  of  the  present  system  as  attempts  to  weaken  the  present 
system  and  thereby  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  public  education.  This  type 
of  expected  self-serving  argument  can  be  briefly  and  accurately  dis- 
posed of  by  asserting  and  demonstrating  that  truly  effective  competition 
I strengthens  ■'^ather  than  weakens  that  which  deserves  to  survive.  I 
would  argue  further  that  public  education  need  not  be  identified  with 
the  present  system  of  organization  of  public  schools.  Public  education 
can  be  more  broadly  and  pragmatically  defined  in  terms  of  that  form  of 
! organization  and  functioning  of  an  educational  system  which  is  in  the 
public  interest.  Given  this  definition,  it  becomes  clear  that  an 
inefficient  system  of  public  systems  is  not  in  the  public  interest; 

— a system  of  public  schools  which  destroys  rather  than 


develops  human  positive  potentialities  is  not  in  the 
public  interest; 

— a system  which  consumes  funds  without  demonstrating 
effective  returns  is  not  in  the  public  interest; 
a system  which  insists  that  its  standards  of  performance 
should  not  or  cannot  be  Judged  by  those  who  must  pay  the 
cost  is  not  in  the  public  interest; 

~ a system  which  says  that  the  public  has  no  competence  to 
Judge  that  a patently  defective  product  is  a sign  of  the 
system’s  inefficiency,  and  demands  radical  reforms,  is 
not  in  the  public  interest; 

a system  which  blames  its  human  resources  and  its  society 
while  it  quietly  acquiesces  and  inadvertently  perpetuates 
the  very  injustices  which  it  claims  limit  its  efficiency 
is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Given  these  assumptions,  therefore,  it  follows  that  alter- 
native forms  of  public  education  must  be  developed  if  the  children  of 
our  cities  are  to  be  educated  and  made  constructive  members  of  our 
society. 

In  the  thinking  of  alternatives  all  attempts  must  at  the 
same  time  be  made  to  strengthen  our  present  urban  public  schools. 

Such  attempts  would  involve  reexamination,  revision,  and  strengthening 
of  curricula,  methods,  personnel  selection  and  evaluation;  the  develop- 
ment of  more  rigorous  procedures  of  supervision,  reward  of  superior 
performance  and  the  institution  of  a realistic  and  tough  system  of 


accountability,  and  the  provision  of  meaningful  ways  of  involving  the 
parents  and  the  community  in  the  activities  of  the  school. 

In  spite  of  the  above,  the  following  are  suggested  as  pos- 
sible realistic  and  practical  competitors  to  the  present  form  of  urban 
public  school  system? 

R<^glonal  State  Schools;  These  schools  would  be  financed 
by  the  states  and  wouli*  cut  across  present  urban-suburban 
boundaries. 

2,  Federal  Regional  Schools;  These  schools  would  be  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government  out  of  present  state  aid  funds  or 
with  additional  federal  funds.  These  schools  would  be  able 
to  cut  through  state  boundaries  and  could  make  provisions 
for  residential  students. 

3,  College  and  University  Related  Open  Schools:  These  schools 

would  be  financed  by  colleges  and  universities  as  part  of 
their  laboratories  in  education.  They  would  be  open  to 
the  public  and  not  restricted  to  children  of  faculty  and 
students.  Obviously,  public  students  would  be  selected  in 
terms  of  constitutional  criteria  and  their  percentage  deter- 
mined by  realistic  considerations. 

4,  Industrial  Demonstration  Schools;  These  schools  would  be 
financed  by  industrial,  business  and  commercial  firms 
for  their  employees  and  selected  members  of  the  public. 

These  would  not  be  vocational  schools— —but  elementary 
and  comprehensive  high  schools  of  quality.  They  would 

be  sponsored  by  combinations  of  business  and  industrial 
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firms  In  much  the  same  way  as  churches  and  denominations 
sponsor  and  support  parochial  or  sectarian  schools. 

5.  Labor  Union  Sponsored  Schools;  These  schools  would  be 
financed  and  sponsored  by  Labor  Unions  largely,  but  not 
exclusively,  for  the  children  of  their  members. 

6,  Army  Schools:  The  Defense  Department  has  been  quietly 

effective  in  educating  some  of  the  casualties  of  our 
present  public  schools.  It  is  hereby  suggested  that  they 
now  go  into  the  business  of  repairing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  these  human  casualties  with  affirmation  rather  than 
apology.  Schools  for  adolescent  drop-outs  or  educational 
rejects  could  be  set  up  by  the  Defense  Department  adjacent 
to  camps — but  not  necessarily  an  integral  part  of  the 
military.  If  this  is  necessary,  it  should  not  block  the 
attainment  of  the  goal  of  rescui*'.g  *'s  many  of  these  young 
people  as  possible.  They  are  not  expendable  on  the  altar 
of  anti-militarism  rhetoric. 

With  a strong,  efficient  and  demonstrably  excellent  parallel 
system  of  public  schools,  organized  and  operating  on  a quasi -private 
level,  and  with  quality  control  and  professional  accountability 
maintained  and  determined  by  Federal  and  State  educational  standards 
and  supervision,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  back  into  public  ed- 
ucation a vitality  and  dynamism  which  are  now  clearly  missing.  Even 
the  public  discussion  of  these  possibilities  might  clear  away  some 
of  the  dank  stagnation  which  seems  to  be  suffocating  urban  education 
today.  American  industrial  and  material  wealth  was  made  possible 
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through  industrial  competition.  American  educational  health  may  be 

made  possible  through  educational  competition. 

If  we  succeed,  we  will  have  returned  to  the  dynamic,  affirma- 
tive goal  of  education;  namely,  to  free  man  of  irrational  fears,  super- 
stitions  and  hatreds.  Specifically,  In  America  the  goal  of  democratic 
education  must  be  to  free  Americans  of  the  blinding  and  atrophying 
shackles  of  racism.  A fearful,  passive,  apologetic  and  inefficient 
educational  system  cannot  help  in  the  attainment  of  these  goals. 

If  we  succeed  in  finding  and  developing  these  and  better 
alternatives  to  the  present  educational  inefficiency,  we  will  not  only 
save  countless  Negro  children  from  lives  of  despair  and  hopelessness; 
thousands  and  thousands  of  white  children  from  cynicism,  moral  empti- 
ness and  social  ineptness— but  we  will  also  demonstrate  the  validity 
of  our  democratic  promises.  We  also  would  have  saved  our  civilisation 

through  saving  our  cities. 
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In  a few  brief  pages  I wish  to  present  a sort  of  "cookbook” 
approach  to  school  desegregation.  The  researchers  resent  this  approach 
and  talk  about  it  in  a deprecating  way.  But  I am  a pragmatic  profes- 
sional, and  as  such,  I must  be  concerned  with  what  actually  works:  I 
hope  that  we  have  theory  to  cover  it. 

Let  me  first  of  all  describe  our  city  to  you  very  briefly. 
Evanston  is  small:  our  school  district  is  only  9.46  square  miles.  The 
population  of  the  school  district,  according  to  the  1960  U.S.  Census, 
was  88,153.  Again  using  '60  Census  figures,  we  have  69,739  whites, 
6,951  Negroes,  and  2,593  of  other  races.  This  breakdown  will  not  add 
up  to  the  total.  The  missing  9,000  live  in  the  Skokie  part  of  our 
districto  These  people  all  are  white. 
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Some  people  have  the  impression  that  Evanston  is  a wealthy t 
homogeneous  suburb  like  Winnetka,  Glencoe,  or  Hi^land  Park.  This  is 
not  the  case  at  all.  I don't  mean  to  imply  that  Evanston  is  a poverty- 
stricken  city.  It's  not.'  But  it  is  reasonably  heterogeneous  and 
Table  I,  giving  the  percentage  distribution  of  jobs,  indicates  the 

TABIE  I 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  EVANSTON  RESIDENTS 


Professional  23 . 7% 
Clerical  17.9Z 
Service  17;  871 
Managers  13.57L 
Sales  11.57. 
Craftsmen  6.6% 
Laborers  2.3% 
Made  No  Response  6.7% 


heterogeneity  of  the  city.  The  Income  levels  are  not  low,  but  Table  II 
shows  that  they  are  not  comparable,  say,  to  Darien,  Connecticut  (where 
I was  Superintendent  before  coming  to  Evanston),  with  a median  Income 
of  over  $20,000  a year. 


TABLE  II 


MEDIAN  INCOME  $ 9,193 

43.8%  of  Population  Earning  $10,000+ 

Median  Home  Value  $24,300 

Median  Rent  $ 133 


So  there  is  some  heterogeneity  in  Evanston. 

The  map*  Figure  I+,  of  the  school  district  shows  the  elemen- 
tary attendance  areas;  the  dots  represent  Negro  youngsters.  The 
Chicago  Sanitary  District  Canal  is  our  Mason-Dixon  line.  Schools 
above  it  are  all  white;  those  along  the  lake  front  are  all  white; 


* On  the  last  page  of  this  paper. 
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those  along  the  bottom  are  virtually  all  white,  with  the  exception  of 
the  central  triangle*  In  the  center  Is  the  heavy  concentration  of 
Negro  students. 

Actually  the  school  serving  this  area  was  all  Negro  up  until 
1966;  the  next  school  to  the  south  was  657*  Negro*  There  are  three 
other  naturally  Integrated  schools:  Noyes,  Washington,  and  Central* 

But  the  majority  of  schools  were  zoned  strictly  by  neighborhood  and 
natural  barriers,  and  given  our  housing  pattern,  they  were  white* 

This  housing  pattern  appears  to  be  protected  by  the  realtors  as  though 
It  were  sacred.  As  you  drive  through  the  Negro  section  of  town  and 
across  the  canal,  you  wonder  how  this  could  happen  In  America  today. 

That  Is  the  situation  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  faced 
with  for  some  time.  It  has  spent  a substantial  amount  of  time  working 
on  the  problem.  The  chronology  In  Table  III  lists  some  of  the  things 
that  have  been  done  since  1961.  The  first  recognition  that  ^ facto 
segregation  in  the  schools  was  a problem  occurred  In  1961*  I won't 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  subsequent  steps,  but  let  me  simply  point 
out  some  of  the  most  significant*  The  Initiation  of  the  voluntary 
transfer  program  In  1963  was  significant*  This  provided  Integration 
In  some  previously  all-white  schools*  The  action  taken  In  December, 
1964  - a resolution  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  eliminate  ^ facto 
segregation  - was  one  of  the  most  Important  steps  taken  along  the 
way*  This  was  not  a wishy-washy,  theoretical  kind  of  resolution, 
but  a clearly-written,  lucid  resolution  which  said  that  ^ facto 
segregation  In  the  schools  Is  detrimental  to  the  education  of  all 
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boys  and  girls  and  must  be  eliminated.  The  Board  at  that  time  resolved 
to  eliminate  de  facto  segregation.  In  September,  1965,  a citizens*  ad- 
visory commission  made  up  of  eighteen  people  representing  a very  broad 
spectrum  of  the  city  population  was  appointed.  This  commission  was  ap- 
pointed not  to  study  the  problem  further,  because  lots  of  study  already 


had  takeu  place,  but  to  develop  a plan  for  eliminating  d^  segre* 

gat  ion.  The  commission  was  directed  to  report  back  to  the  Board  of 
Education  within  one  year.  (It  was  during  this  year  that  I went  to 
Evanston  and  became  involved.)  The  Board  made  aval  able  a limited 
amount  of  money  - $5,000  - to  the  commission  to  employ  some  computer 
experts  from  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Research  Institute. 
Some  committee  members  had  the  idea  that  the  computer  might  be  a help* 
ful  tool  in  seeking  alternate  solutions  to  this  problem  - and  indeed 
it  proved  to  be  very  helpful.  It  didn't  do  everything,  but  it  cer- 
tainly handled  data  in  a way  that  we  couldn't  have  handled  it  our- 
selves. Incidentally,  the  Superintendent,  one  of  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendents, and  two  principals  were  members  of  this  18-member  com- 
mission. 


The  commission  developed  its  plan  and  came  up  with  recommen- 
dations for  the  Board  of  Education.  In  presenting  this  plan  to  the 
community,  we  had  lots  of  obstacles  to  overcome.  One  of  the  biggest 
was  misinformation;  we  had  to  offer  facts  where  rumor  was  being 
pushed,  to  put  facts  into  information  vacuums.  One  of  the  main  ru- 
mors goinp.  around  was:  "Everybody's  moving,  everybody's  changing 
schools.  Why  do  they  have  to  upset  the  community  this  way?  Why 
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can't  they  do  something  different  or  leave  us  alone  and  not  upset  the 
community?"  To  deal  with  this  we  developed  what  we  call  our  stability 
chart,  Table  IV*  This  showed  that  most  of  the  youngsters  were  not 
moving.  The  Foster  School  (all-Negro)  was  not  shown  on  the  chart  be- 
cause all  of  the  youngsters  were  moving*  But  in  the  Dewey  School, 


— — — — « Aft*  Wft  A A A **W  W A**W  A W *t %/V^  XO 

larger  percentages  were  staying.  This  effectively  counteracted  the 
rumor  that  everybody  was  moving. 

There  also  was  a good  deal  of  concern  with  neighborhood 
schools*  Evanston  is  essentially  a conservative  town;  it's  predomi- 
nantly Republican.  One  thing  that  the  plan  did  was  to  permit  more 
effective  utilization  of  the  schools  and  a more  consistent  use  of 
the  neighborhood  idea.  The  computer  helped  us  redistribute  the  young- 
sters more  evenly  throughout  the  city,  and  we  were  able  to  use  our 
schools  more  efficiently*  This  had  great  appeal  to  conservative  peo- 
ple who  wanted  a dollar  value  for  a dollar  spent  in  the  schools.  The 
computer  also  was  helpful  in  that  it  showed  us  how  to  reassign  most 
of  the  Negro  student  population  to  schools  within  walking  distance* 

Under  the  plan,  the  lowest  proportion  of  Negroes  in  any  school  is  17% 
and  25%  is  the  highest.  Of  course,  not  everything  was  on  a neighborhood  has 
In  1966-67,  we  had  an  experimental  kindergarten  in  the 


Foster  School  (which  was  the  a 11- Negro  school),  in  which  we  beefed  up 
the  kindergarten  program.  The  kindergarten  center  was  voluntary  and 
open  to  children  throughout  the  city.  We  received  170  applications 
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from  white  children  throughout  the  city.  Me  received  170  applications 
from  white  children  and  were  able  to  take  130  kids.  These  youngsters 
came  to  school  in  the  heart  of  the  ghetto  at  the  request  of  their  par- 
ents. In  September  1967  that  school  was  converted  to  an  elementary 
grade  (K-5)  laboratory  school*  It  is  engaged  in  very  extensive  edu- 
cational experimentation.  The  racial  distribution  is  the  same  as  it 
is  in  the  rest  of  the  schools  - 25%  Negro  maximum.  We  had  over  900 
applications  for  this  school  and  accepted  630  children. 

There  were  approximately  450  Negro  youngsters  who  could  not 
be  assigned  to  a school  within  walking  distance  of  their  homes.  Con- 
sequently, these  neighborhoods  were  subdivided  into  geographic  groups 
(instead  of  grade  levels)  of  youngsters  who  lived  near  each  other, 
and  they  were  designated  as  groups  to  five  outlying  schools. 

Such  one-way  busing  is  not  totally  fair,  but  we  were  prag- 
matists - we  wanted  something  that  would  work,  and  to  work  in  this 
case  means  be  voted.  Thus  the  one-way  busing.  In  addition,  wc  com- 
pensated somewhat  forthe  neighborhood  selection  in  the  busing  pro- 
cess (youngsters  going  to  a school  - but  not  to  class  - as  a neighbor- 
hood group),  and  we've  instituted  programs  to  make  the  parents  and 
the  youngsters  feel  at  home,  and  a part  of  their  new  school.  These 
include  integration  of  the  scout  and  all  other  after-school  activities 
associated  with  a particular  school* 

To  illustrate  further  the  problems  associated  with  one-way 
busing,  let  me  discuss  a survey  we  conducted,  which  was  a compromise 
after  a hot  controversy  within  the  Board.  A motion  was  made  at  the 
critical  decision-making  Board  meeting  (attended  by  over  800  people). 
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to  put  the  whole  issue  of  Integration  on  a referendum.  Some  of  us 
felt  certain  that  such  a referendum  would  yield  a negative  vote,  so 
after  a vigorous  debate,  a compromise  was  reached*  It  was  voted  to 
conduct  a survey  among  the  parents  of  the  youngsters  to  be  bused. 
They  could  vote  for  it  or  against  it.  This  was  an  acceptable  com- 


promise for  the  Board,  the  substitute  motion  passed,  and  tne  next 
day  the  administration  set  about  planning  for  the  survey.  We  knew 
that  the  people  who  were  going  to  be  surveyed  had  to  be  very  well 
informed  about  what  was  at  stake.  If  this  survey  came  out  negative 
it  would  have  had  disastrous  results  for  the  integration  program. 
Consequently,  we  very  carefully  organized  an  information  program  for 
the  450  people  who  were  going  to  be  surveyed.  We  recruited  50  of 
our  own  staff  members  (40  of  the  50  were  Negro)  and  put  them  through 
a workshop  on  survey  techniques.  A professor  from  Northwestern  drew 
up  a good  survey  instrument.  We  developed  a time  schedule  for  the 
survey,  and  held  a luncheon  and  a breakfast  for  the  Negro  clergymen 
in  the  community  (there  are  22  Negro  churches)  feeling  that  this  was 
an  important  channel  of  communication,  as  indeed  it  was  and  is.  We 
also  met  with  the  leadership  of  ab  )ut  40  different  Negro  groups  and 
explained  the  survey  to  them  so  that  they  could  take  accurate  infor- 
mation back  to  their  organizations.  Only  then  did  we  start  the 
actual  survey  process.  The  interviewers  went  out  in  groups  of  two, 
at  night,  after  having  phoned  for  an  appointment  with  the  parents  or 
guardians.  When  the  surveyers  couldn't  make  contact  they  went  around 
and  knocked  on  doors.  If  nobody  was  home  the  first  time,  they  went 
back  a second  and  a third.  We  received  92%  favorable  response  - 
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92%  of  the  parents  of  those  450  kids  said,  "If  the  cost  of  integrated 
education  is  busing,  then  I'm  willing  to  have  my  child  bused".  These 
results  were  obviously  very  important. 

Just  one  or  two  further  comments.  You  cannot  anticipate  that 
a plan  developed  in  some  other  community  is  going  to  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable in  your  community.  Every  town,  every  city,  has  to  develop 
its  own  plan.  Of  course  there  are  some  elements  in  any  plan  which  can 
be  incorporated  into  plans  for  other  communities.  And  there  are  some 
a*-,  - .ts  which  always  are  used  to  attack  desegregation  plans. 

In  this  connection,  you  should  know  that  one  of  the  biggest 
arguments  used  to  attack  suggestions  that  are  made  is  to  say  that  you 
can't  apply  what  they  did  in  Evanston  in  another  city,  because  Evans- 
ton's only  9-1/2  square  miles,  or  its  school  district  only  has  90,000 
people,  or  it  has  only  22%  Negro.  These  are  fallacious  arguments. 

No  one  would  suggest  that  the  Evanston  plan  could  be  transferred  ex- 
actly to  Columbus,  or  Akron,  or  Dayton,  or  any  other  city.  But  there 
are  elements  in  the  plan  which  might  be  useful  in  any  city. 

Another  of  the  most  dangerous  arguments  arises  when 
people  say  that  this  is  not  an  educational  problem  but  a housing  prob- 
lem; what  they  mean  is  that  they  don't  think  the  schools  should  be 
agencies  for  social  change.  I find  it  difficult  to  know  what  the 
schc'^ls  should  be,  if  not  agencies  for  social  change.  Social  change 
should  be  a paramount  concern  and  goal  of  the  schools  now,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  After  all,  we  must  recognize  that  the  housing  pat- 
terns are  a result  of  the  whole  cycle  that  begins  with  poor  education-- 
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if  we  say  wait  for  the  solution  to  the  housing  problem,  then  we  are 
pushing  racia!*  justice  off  for  a long  tlmei 

There  is  another  way  in  which  housing  and  schools  are  re- 
lated. In  our  own  community  there  are  tightly  segregated  sections. 

We  have  our  own  Mason-Dixon  line:  no  Negroes  live  north  of  this  line, 
and  to  the  inmediate  south  of  this  line  no  white  families  live.  Now 
up  until  this  September  (when  all  schools  were  desegregated),  a real- 
tor could  say  to  a person:  "If  you  buy  a home  in  this  section  your 

youngster  will  attend  these  fine  all-wh  ^e  schools".  The  realtor 
wouldn't  say  those  exact  words.  He  might  say:  "These  are  among  our 

best  schools".  In  many  cases  the  innocent  home  buyer  may  not  be  overtly 
I prejudiced,  but  he  has  it  fixed  in  his  mind  that  a white  school  has  a 
better  academic  standard  than  an  integrated  school,  and  he  would  weigh 
that  factor  in  deciding  to  buy.  As  of  this  past  September  the  real- 
tors in  Evanston  can  no  longer  allude  to  all-white  schools.  In  six- 
teen elementary  attendance  areas,  if  the  home  buyer  should  ask  the 
question  about  the  academic  excellence  of  the  school,  the  response 
of  the  realtor  can  only  be  on  the  basis  of  school  quality,  not  race. 
There  won't  be  an  incentive  for  the  person  to  buy  a home  in  a section 
because  it  has  an  all-white  school.  There  are  no  all-white  schools. 

Nor  will  there  be  an  incentive  to  avoid  another  school  because  it  has 
a 65  percent  Negro  school.  Thus  perhaps  education  can  in  time  have  a 
positive  effect  upon  housing  patterns. 

The  no'^t  frequently  expressed  excuse  for  doing  nothing  about 
de  f ac  f • .-f^re  at  ion  is  to  s&)  chat;  it  is  the  housing  segregation  that 
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has  to  be  eliminated  first*  We  must  really  move  on  both  fronts.  Oth- 
erwise we  are  going  to  wait  an  awfully  long  time  for  anything  to  hap- 
pen. 

Another  frequent  argument  centers  around  money.  People  will 
argue,  for  example,  that  Evanston  is  relatively  wealthy,  has  a high 
per-pupil  expenditure  for  education,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why 
they  could  afford  to  desegregate.  Thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  for 
busing,  out  of  a $10,000,000  budget,  is  the  only  additional  local  money 
spent  to  implemem:  the  desegregation  plan.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion gave  the  school  district  a grant  of  $123,000  under  Title  IV  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  conduct  an  institute  this  past  summer. 
Approximately  300  teachers  and  administrators  took  part  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Evanston  always  has  supported  education  at  a high  level; 
the  citizens  have  an  appetite  for  good  education,  and  v/hether  integra- 
ted or  segregated  the  cost  is  the  same.  We  had  our  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs,  and  we  found  they  just  dldn*t  do  the  job;  they  were 
some  help,  but  they  didn^t  solve  the  problem. 

So,  when  Board  of  Education  members,  or  Superintendents  of 
schools  come  back  with  these  arguments,  they're  stalling.  You  can  do 
it  if  you  want  to;  but  you  have  to  want  to  do  it.  I would  say  that  vir- 
tually any  city  or  town  can  go  a long  way  toward  integrating  all  of 
its  schools,  if  it  really  wants  to  do  it.  If  it  doesn't  want  to  do 
it  - if  it  doesn't  have  the  basic  community  awareness  which  says 
"we've  got  a problem,  and  we  want  to  solve  that  problem"  - then  all 
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the  plans  In  the  world  aren't  going  to  make  a difference* 

Another  argument  that  often  is  used  is  that  only  the  lib- 
eral communities  can  do  anything.  But  I've  already  said  that  Evans- 
ton is  conservative.  Don't  think  for  a minute  that  we  had  a lot  of 
extrema  liberals  on  out  Board  of  Education*  We  didn't  and  don't. 

We  did  have  many  organizations  - civil  rights  organizations 9 churches* 
League  of  Women  Voters,  civic  organizations  of  various  kinds  - that 
over  a period  of  time  were  constantly  exerting  pressure  on  the  Board 
of  Education,  to  educate  the  members  to  the  problem*  This  was  the 
first  job*  The  next  was  to  develop  a concrete,  workable  plan.  Very 
prominent  among  the  supporting  groups  were  the  civil  rights  activists 
they  helped  the  board  move*  We  kid  ourselves  frequently,  and  make 
believe  we've  been  especially  virtuous  and  altruistic  in  taking  these 
successive  steps*  However,  protest  activity  was  Indeed  a factor. 

It  does  make  a difference*  Some  degree  of  militancy  at  the  right  time 
and  the  right  place  was  helpful*  I'm  using  militancy  to  mean  things 
like  demonstrations,  and  threats  of  boycotts.  I think  these  were  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  whole  picture.  Maybe  some  communities 
have  achieved  some  degree  of  success  with  this  whole  problem  without 
such  activities,  but  they  must  be  few  and  far  between* 

At  the  time  things  were  going  on,  as  a matter  of  fact,  1 
was  very  resentful  about  some  of  '.he  things  that  were  happening  and 
1 said  (fallaciously,  1 realized  in  retrospect),  that  this  was  creat- 
ing a white  backlash  and  was  not  helping*  But  looking  back  now  I 
can  see  that  these  activities  were  helping*  Not  only  were  they 
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helping,  they  were  an  essential  part  of  the  total  picture.  You  have 
to  understand  that  the  white  power  structure  of  the  city  never  became 
Involved;  It  remained  aloof.  The  mayor,  the  city  council,  the  down- 
town service  clubs,  and  the  big  businessmen  remained  completely  aloof, 
at  least  In  terms  of  the  public  record.  Much  of  the  effective  Influ- 

UUOU  Woo  UV  MOO&  wit  Utto  i^WO&Vt  WJL  l^tuuwctu  JLWU  Cauic  JL1.UKU 

civil  rights  people.  We  are  very  fortunate  In  Evanston  to  have  In 
the  NAACF  and  the  Urban  League  very  enlightened  leadership.  Intelli- 
gent activists,  who  were  willing  to  sit  down  with  other  members  of 
the  community  and  plan  strategy  and  then  Implement  the  strategy 
together. 


Finally,  we're  just  starting.  All  we've  done  thus  far  Is 
move  to  desegregation;  we  now  have  both  white  and  black  children  In 
the  schools.  Our  efforts  from  this  point  on  are  directed  toward 
psychological  Integration.  Now  we're  beginning  to  focus  In  on  some 
of  the  real  problems  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  the  desegregated 
situation,  and  to  Identify  the  things  that  teachers  do  unwittingly 
which  may  perpetuate  invidious  racial  distinctions.  We  try  to  point 
up  these  problems  In  as  dramatic  a way  as  we  can.  Some  of  our  tex- 
tual material  for  these  programs  has  come  from  Feiffer's  cartoon  book. 


Incidents  have  been  dramatized  and  put  on  television  tape  for  teacher 
viewing  and  discussion.  As  I mentioned  previously,  we  received  a 
grant  of  $123,000  under  Title  IV  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  for  a 
Sumner  institute  dealing  with  problems  of  integration.  Three  hun- 
dred of  our  own  teachers  enrolled  in  this  institute.  Its  focus  was 
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to  bring  in  practitioners,  people  who  can  give  the  teachers  the  nuts 
and  bolts  about  how,  when  the  classroom  is  Integrated  for  the  first 
time,  how  you  handle  the  situation.  Achieving  psychological  integra- 
tion, which  is  essentially  a state  of  mind,  and  the  manifestations 
growing  out  of  that  state  of  mind,  will  take  at  least  as  many  years 
as  have  been  consumed  in  physically  desegregating  ail  of  the 
district's  schools. 
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POLICY  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:  COMPENSATION  OR  INTEGRATION?* 

Prepared  by 

David  K.  CohexL^  Visiting  Assoclar.e 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  for  Harvard  and  MIT 

for  the 

National  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

In  America's  Cities 
sponsored  by 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 

November  16-18,  1967 


Xt  sometimes  seems  that  national  policy  on  critical  public  Is- 
sues Is  not  so  much  decided  as  backed  Into.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
case  vlth  problems  of  education  in  the  cities,  chief  among  them  schoo.l 
segregation. 

For  nearly  a decade  urban  education  has  been  the  focus  of  na- 
tional attention,  and  problems  of  race  always  have  been  prominent. 
Although  some  civil  rights  groups  have  shifted  their  demands  from  de- 
segregation to  school  Improvement,  race  still  Is  the  leading  Issue. 

As  in  past  years,  the  leading  public  policy  question  currently  appears 
to  be  whether  to  take  students  and  sdiool  attendance  patterns  as  they 
are,  and  seek  to  improve  Negro  achievement  by  improving  educational 
quality  in  the  existing  sdiools,  or  to  desegregate  schools  and  thus 
Improve  educational  opportunities  for  Negro  students. 

Although  the  debate  goes  on  at  all  levels,  there  Is  less  ambi- 
guity the  further  one  recedes  from  the  federal  scene.  Most  urban 
school  systems  are  firmly  committed  to  compensation  as  the  remedy  for 

*Thls  paper  was  prepared  for  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  Nov.  16-18  1967  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. It  is  not  for  other  ptibllcatlon  without  permission. 
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the  achievement  gap>  this  seems  to  be  more  uniformly  true  the  larger 
the  cities.  The  federal  position  never  has  been  quite  this  clear.  To 
judge  by  the  various  speeches  and  statements  of  officials  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there  Is  a general  view 
that  school  segregation  Is  harmful  to  all  children,  that  It  does 
Negroes  specific  educational  damage,  and  that  It  should  be  elimi- 
nated. But  federal  practice,  most  clearly  embodied  In  Title  I of  the 
1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  reflects  local  priori- 
ties; the  act  provides  unprecedented  funds  to  Improve  education  In 
the  existing  segregated  schools. 

Although  there  Is  every  sign  that  this  effort  will  continue 
and  be  expanded,  the  speeches  and  statements  decrying  segregation 
continue.  More  funds  are  directed  to  segregated  schools,  but  the 
public  position  against  such  segregation  remains.  It  Is  likely 
that— all  other  things  being  equal— come  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war 
a Democratic  or  liberal  Republican  administration  would  seek  legis- 
lation to  Increase  substantially  existing  expenditures  on  ghetto 
schools.  One  easily  can  Imagine  the  maintenance  of  an  antl-segre- 
gatlon  public  posture  while — In  response  to  federal  and  local  pres- 
sures—Increasingly  large  amounts  of  federal  funds  are  channeled 
Into  ghetto  schools.  Since  the  Congress  might  well  allocate  these 
new  funds  for  school  construction — thus  fixing  more  segregation  upon 
the  existing  ghettoes — and  since  a whole  new  bureaucracy  with  a vested 
Interest  In  certain  approaches  to  "cultural  deprivation"  Is  being 
created,  the  stakes  are  considerable.  If,  as  It  seems,  a policy  Is 
In  being  or  very  nearly  has  been  created.  It  will  have  major  conse- 
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quences  for  some  time  to  come.  The  issues  involved  merit  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  arguments  for  assigning  high  priority  to  compensation  and 
low  priority  to  desegregation  rest  upon  three  related  judgments; 

(1)  For  the  time  being  at  least,  the  political  climate 

is  unfavorable  to  any  efforts  to  desegregate  schools; 

(2)  Desegregatlon—especially  in  the  older  and  larger 
cities— also  is  unfeasible  from  a fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view.  The  intergovernmental 
arrangements,  and  the  costs  of  busing  and/or  school 
construction,  are  simply  too  great; 

(3)  In  any  event,  desegregation  is  not  really  appro- 
priate. The  problem  of  racial  disharmony  is  not 
nearly  so  acute  as  the  problem  of  Negro  under- 
achievement;  the  latter  Is  a result  of  cumulative 
deprivation  which  requires  improved  education,  not 
racial  mixing. 

For  one  or  more  of  these  reasons  it  is  argued  that  major  ef- 
forts should  be  directed  at  improving  the  academic  competence  of 
Negro  students  in  existing  schools.  Compensation  is  advanced  as  an 
alternative  policy  to  desegregation,  one  which  is  more  appropriate 
educationally,  politically  more  likely  to  be  accepted,  and  probably 
cheaper  and  easier  to  Implement.  It  is  put  forward  as  a practical 
policy  which  can  provide  immediately  workable  remedies  for  Negro 
underachievement.  Desegregation  is  regarded  as  a visionary  and  long 
range  solution,  a policy  which  will  have  to  wait  for  more  funds, 
more  intergovernmental  flexibility,  and  more  likelihood  of  white  ac- 
ceptance. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  claims  that  the  existing  programs 
are  justified  or  attacked,  and  new  approaches  recommended.  To  further 
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complicate  the  matter,  conclusive  data  are  not  available  on  some  of 
the  major  questions.  But  policy  is  being  made,  and  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  these  claims,  and  what  data  there  are* that  the  alternatives 
must  be  evaluated.  Is  compensation  a more  appropriate,  and  politl** 
cally  more  likely  remedy  for  unequal  educational  opportunity? 

The  evidence*,  presented  in  this  paper  suggests  that  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  requirements  for  effective  segregated  com- 
pensation are  much  greater  than  existing  programs  or  policy  discus- 
sions suggest.  From  a fiscal  point  of  view  they  are  likely  to  be 
of  roughly  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  a policy  of  desegregation 
and  substantial  educational  Improvement.  And  the  social  damage  likely 
to  arise  from  a policy  of  segregated  compensation  raises  serious 
questions  about  its  desirability. 

SCHOOL  QUALITY  AND  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  ACADEMIC  COMPETENCE 

Programs  of  compensatory  education  typically  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  children  who  experience  academic  retardation  do  so  mainly 
because  their  preparation  for  school  is  seriously  deficient.  Poor 
children  come  to  school  with  less  well  developed  verbal  skills,  lower 
motivation,  and  less  family  support  for  academic  success.  They  begin 

badly  and  do  progressively  worse. 

Programs  based  on  such  a definition  seek  to  make  up  for  chil- 
dren’s individual  deficiencies  by  intensifying  schools’  educational 
services.  A quick  review  of  compensatory  program  descriptions,  or 
for  that  matter  the  criteria  for  Title  I ESEA  eligibility,  leaves  lit- 
tle doubt  that  most  educators  and  public  men  regard  the  children’s  de- 
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flclency  as  the  major  educational  problem.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
unimaginative  compensatory  programs,  the  underlying  Idea  Is  In  the 
tradition  of  liberal  social  reform:  to  make  of  the  schools  an  ln*> 

strument  for  removing  the  educational  consequences  of  the  social  and 
economic  Inequities  which  society  gratuitously  imposes  upon  small 
children. 

Some  object  to  the  view  that  children  are  deficient  and  must 
be  adjusted  to  schools,  and  argue  that  there  Is  at  least  an  equal  de- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  schools.  If  children  can  be  defined  as 
’’culturally  deprived,”  they  say,  then  schools  must  be  described  as 
Institutionally  deficient.  But  whether  the  deficiency  Is  alleged  to 
be  the  quality  of  the  children  or  the  quality  of  their  schools,  the 
basis  of  social  reform  Is  seen  to  lie  In  Improving  the  schools. 

There  have  been  a few  years  of  experience  with  such  efforts; 
what  have  the  results  been? 

By  now  the  existing  evidence  Is  fairly  well  known:  compensa- 

tory programs  In  schools  Isolated  by  race  and  social  class  have  re- 
sulted in  no  substantial  or  lasting  improvement  in  students’  academic 
competence.  Evaluations  have  been  undertaken  In  a nmber  of  different 
school  systems,  on  programs  with  different  emphases,  under  varying 
conditions  of  expenditure  for  school  improvement.  The  data  are 
scarce  and  very  Imperfect,  but  the  uniformity  of  results  cannot  be 
ignored.^ 

What  accounts  for  this  rather  poor  record? 

The  evaluations— and  recent  research— suggest  two  basic 
problems . First,  compensatory  programs  misconceive  the  sources  of 
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academic  failure,  locating  them  in  individual  children *s  ”culturrl 


deprivation.”  Second,  there  has  not  been  a clear  definition  of  tbe 
nature  of  the  required  changes  in  the  schools*  programs , or  the  magnitude 
of  the  costs. 

With  respect  to  the  first:  if  we  agree  that  poor  children 

typically  experience  difficulty  in  school,  does  this  imply  that  "cul- 
tural deprivation”  is  the  main  cause?  Does  it  imply  that  Improved 
instruction  alone  will  eliminate  the  children’s  academic  deficiencies? 
Not  unless  there  also  is  a covert  assumption  that  the  only  critical 
elements  in  children’s  formal  education  are  the  processes  of  inter- 
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action  between  parent  and  child,  and  between  teacher  and  child. 

But  there  is  strong  evidence  that  this  assumption  is  unwarranted. 
Everything  we  know,  from  research  and  as  a matter  of  common  experi- 
ence, suggests  that  there  is  a third  set  of  processes — those  involving 
social  and  academic  interaction  among  students — which  have  a powerful 
cumulative  Influence  upon  the  development  of  academic  competence. 

For  Negro  students  in  urban  areas  the  Impact  of  these  processes 
is  apparent  in  the  relationship  between  the  social  class  and  racial 
composition  of  student  bodies  and  achievement.  The  Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  survey.  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools, 
and  a variety  of  earlier  studies  show  that  the  racial  and  social  class 
composition  of  student  bodies  is  very  closely  related  to  student 
achievement 

The  "average”  poor  child  who  attends  school  with  a substantial 
majority  of  children  from  more  advantaged  homes  performs  at  a higher 
academic  level  than  a poor  child — similarly  situated  in  all  other  re- 
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spects— who  attends  school  with  a majority  of  poor  children. 

In  addition  to  the  negative  affects  of  low  social  class  schools, 
for  Negro  students  there  is  a special  effect  of  their  racial  compo- 
sition. Even  when  their  social  class  origin  and  the  social  class  level 
of  their  schools  are  tahen  into  account,  those  Negroes  in  school  with 
a majority  of  white  students  perform  at  a higher  level  than  those  in 

school  with  a majority  of  Negro  students. 

Most  Negro  children,  of  course,  attend  schools  which  are  pre- 
dominantly Negro  and  predominantly  poor,  and  thus  there  is  a double 
disadvantage.  The  consequences,  viewed  at  the  end  of  the  children’s 
school  careers,  are  devastating— -the  overwhelming  majority  are  aca- 
demically crippled.  The  average  Negro  student  in  the  Metropolitan 
Northeast  enters  grade  12  reading  below  the  level  of  ninth  grade 
whites.^  But  the  Negro  student  who  is  in  school  with  a majority  of 
advantaged  children,  and  who  has  attended  class  with  whites  since 
the  outset  of  his  school  career,  experiences  less  than  half  this  dis- 
advantage.^ Only  a tiny  fraction  of  Negro  students  are  in  this  last 

group . 

Not  all  of  the  specific  processes  by  which  schools*  social 
class  and  racial  composition  affect  achievement  have  been  established. 
But  whatever  they  may  be,  none  have  been  recognized  as  barriers  to 
learning  in  the  design  and  execution  of  compensatory  education  pro- 


The  social  class  composition  of  schools  affects  children  re— 
gardle‘»s  of  color,  but  it  has  particular  implication  for  Negroes.  A 
far  greater  proportion  of  urban  Negroes  than  urban  whites  are  poor. 

As  a result,  Negro  children  are  much  more  likely  than  whites  to  attend 
school  with  a majority  of  poor  children,  and  therefore  are  more  often 
exposed  to  the  handicapping  effect  of  a "disadvantaged"  student  body. 
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grams.  Can  the  theory  and  practice  of  compensatory  education  programs 


be  so  adjusted  as  to  take  account  of  the  effects  of  student  environ- 
ments upon  student  achievement? 

Some  have  said  that  the  studies  cited  earlier  show  that  the 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  social  class  and  racial  segrega- 
tion on  achievement  is  to  eliminate  the  segregation.  None  of  the 
studies  say  this;  Indeed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  the  effects  of  a weak  student  environment  upon  the 
development  of  academic  competence  be  remedied  in  segregated  situations. 
The  lackluster  results  thus  far  are  no  basis  for  such  a view.  The 
question  is  not  whether  student  performance  could  thus  be  improved,  but 
rather  how:  with  what  programs,  under  what  circumstances,  at  what  level 

of  investment,  and  with  what  major  second-order  effects? 

This  Is  not  the  place  to  discuss  in  detail  all  the  specific  pro- 
gram elements  which  will  produce  successful  compensation;  among  other 
reasons,  to  do  so  would  require  a wide  variety  of  successful  programs, 
and  they  simply  do  not  exist.  But  the  research  just  discussed,  and 
experience  with  some  programs,  do  permit  a few  inferences  about  the 
elementary  structural  changes  which  probably  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide the  conditions  for  effective  compensation. 

It  is  important  that  discussion  focus  on  structural  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  learning,  and  not  on  unique  personalities  or  programs. 
The  latter  may  be  informative,  but  policy  must  be  framed  in  light  of 
the  broad  changes  which  will  allow  most  students,  teachers,  and  princi- 
pals to  function  more  effectively.  Only  such  changes  can  promote  im- 
provement for  more  than  a few. 
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Most  important,  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  the  educational 
practice  which  is  based  upon  the  naive  idea  that  the  major  barrier  to 
effective  learning  lies  in  individual  students’  cultural  deprivation. 

If  the  student  body  is  the  immediate  medium  in  which  instruction  and 
learning  occur,  its  collective  advantagement  or  disadvantagement  can 
facilitate  or  impede  intellectual  growth.  One  change  in  school  or- 
ganization consonant  with  this  would  be  very  drastic  reductions  in 
the  number  of  students  assigned  to  every  teacher.  As  long  as  each 
teacher  must  divide  himself  over  twenty  or  thirty  students,  the  low 
academic  level  of  the  class  impedes  effective  learning.  A weak  student 
environment  is  a non-conductor  inserted  in  the  learning  process.  Until 
that  obstacle  is  overcome  the  problems  of  Individual  children  cannot 
be  reached  and  remedied.  The  logical  conclusion  would  be  the  tutorial 
situation— completely  individual  attention— where  the  teacher  is  the 

g 

student  environment. 

The  More  Effective  Schools  Program  in  Mew  York  City  is  the  only 
compensatory  program  known  to  have  made  serious  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. This  program  sharply  reduced  the  number  of  students  per  teacher 
so  as  to  intensify  substantially  the  attention  which  could  be  devoted 
to  individual  students’  needs.  It  cut  the  number  of  students  per 
teacher  by  more  than  half  (from  28.3  in  1963  to  12.3  in  1965),  and  as 
a result  raised  per  pupil  expenditures  for  instruction  by  a similar 
factor  (from  $457  in  1964  to  $946  in  1965) 

The  MES  Program  was  a significant  departure  in  compensatory 
education.  No  other  program  so  dramatically  intensified  the  instruc- 
tional attention  to  individual  children.  If  MES  were  to  be  made  na- 
tional policy,  it  would  require  roughly  a nine-fold  increase  in  the 
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annual  Title  I ESEA  outlay  for  instruction — from  about  60  to  about  500 
dollars  per  pupil.  This  would  increase  the  total  annual  Title  I in- 
structional outlay  from  .5  to  3.5  billion. 

But  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a policy  would  change  the 
relative  position  of  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  students.  Students 
in  the  MES  schools — after  two  years — exhibited  the  classical  pattern 
of  increasing  academic  retardation.^^  If  a pupil-teacher  ratio  of 
12:1  produces  no  improvement  in  academic  competence,  how  closely 
must  pupil-teacher  ratios  approach  the  tutorial  situation  before 
basic  improvements  would  result?  Let  us  assume  that  if  pupil-teacher 
ratios  reached  6:1,  a point  midway  between  the  tutorial  situation  and 
present  MES  levels,  substantial  improvements  in  academic  competence 
would  become  possible.  This  would  require  doubling  the  instructional 
cost  per  pupil  of  the  MES  program  over  present  levels;  nationally, 
such  a policy  would  require  a five-fold  increase  of  teachers  over  the 
present  level  (about  28:1).  If  this  were  generalized  to  the  present 

Title  I ESEA  pupil  population,  it  would  raise  annual  ESEA  expenditures 

12 

for  instruction  from  .5  to  about  8.6  billion  dollars. 

There  are  two  other  related  factors  which  must  be  considered. 
First,  such  a drastic  reduction  in  pupil-teacher  ratios  would  require 
an  equally  drastic  increase  in  the  supply  of  teachers.  But  the  na- 
tional supply  of  qualified  teachers,  as  estimated  by  recent  studies, 
may  be  as  little  as  50%  of  existing  demand. Each  September  the  major 
urban  school  systems  open  with  less  than  t..eir  required  complement  of 
teachers,  and  each  day  their  slum  schools  are  short-staffed.  The  cost 

of  college  training  required  to  provide  one  teacher  for  every  6 ESEA 

14 

children  would  be  about  5.8  billion. 
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Second,  although  the  MES  program  reduced  pupil-teacher  ratios 
drastically,  it  reduced  average  class  size  to  only  20,  from  28.  Fur 
ther  reductions  in  class  size  would  require  the  provision  of  additional 
space  through  construction  of  new  classrooms.  Although  national  sur- 
veys reveal  a serious  shortage  of  classroom  space,  let  us  assume  that 
class  size  could  be  reduced  by  half  (for  the  Title  I ESEA  target  popu- 
lation), by  building  classrooms  for  only  slightly  more  than  one  third 
of  these  students.  This  would  cost  roughly  6 billion. 

These  estimates  are  very  rough,  but  they  suggest  the  rather 
substantial  costs  of  reducing  pupil-teacher  ratios.  The  increase  j.n 
annual  expenditures  for  instruction  alone  would  raise  what  presently 
is  being  spent  annually  on  salaries  for  poor  children’s  teachers  from 
about  1.7  billion  to  about  8.6  billion,  or  from  8%  to  43%  of  present 
total  annual  public  school  instruction  expenditures  for  all  children. 

But  there  is  a second— cost  related— difficulty  with  the  MES 
and  most  other  compensatory  programs:  drastic  reductions  in  pupil- 

teacher  ratios  are  a necessary  but  not  a sufficient  condition  of  ef- 
fective compensation.  To  improve  academic  competence  not  only  the 
conditions  of  instruction,  but  also  its  quality  must  be  improved.  The 
final  evaluation  of  MES  pointed  out  that: 


16 


Despite  the  . . . organizational  changes,  little  has 
happened  in  the  way  of  innovation  or  restructuring  in 
the  basic  teaching  process . Observers  noted  that  a 
majority  of  lessons  they  saw  could  have  been  taught  to 
larger  classes  with  no  loss  in  effectiveness.  . . • 

All  levels  of  staff  noted  that  the  basic  weakness  of 
the  program,  or  their  major  disappointment  with  it, 
centered  about  the  functioning  of  teachers,  which  they 
attributed  to  inexperience  and  lack  of  preparation. 
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A more  general  way  of  putting  this  is  that  compensatory 
education  programs  have  concentrated  heavily  upon  the  de- 
ficiencies of  children,  and  neglected  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  deficiencies  of  schools.  So  much  has  been  made  of 
the  deprivations  children  are  supposed  to  have  inflicted  upon 
the  schools  that  hardly  any  serious  thought  has  been  given  to 
the  institutional  deficiencies  of  schools  which  regularly  are 
inflicted  upon  children. 

What  are  the  critical  deficiencies?  The  best  evidence  | 

available  seems  to  show  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  teachers 
with  certain  characteristics  is  closely  related  to  the  perform- 
ance of  disadvantaged  students.  Three  teacher  characteristics 

' 

which  show  strong  association  with  student  achievement  were  the 

teachers'  social  class  origin,  their  verbal  ability,  and  the 

i 

18 

quality  of  their  education.  Disadvantaged  students  whose 
teachers  rated  high  on  these  three  criteria  performed  at  higher 
levels  than  similarly  situated  students  whose  teachers  rated  low 


on  the  same  criteria. 


Our  concern  is  the  prospects  for  change  in  this  distribution 

of  teacher  quality;  it  therefore  is  important  to  note  that  the 

existing  pattern  of  inequity  is  an  integral  feature  of  the  structure 

and  status  of  schools,  and  of  recruitment  to  and  within  the  teaching 

profession.  Change  is  not  likely  to  be  produced  by  brief  workshops, 

or  other  such  familiar  programs  of  in-service  training. 

If  the  usual  superficial  efforts  to  improve  teaching  for  the 

disadvantaged  are  not  likely  to  yield  substantial  results,  what  would 

improve  the  quality  of  teachers'  training? 

As  we  have  just  seen  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 

cost  of  effectively  improving  education.  Let  us  assume  the  best; 

that  college  students  in  general  and  future  teachers  in  particular 

are  more  sensitive  to  improvements  in  school  quality  than  public 

school  students,  and  that  a 50%  increment  (about  600  dollars  more 

per  year)  in  existing  expenditures  for  college  education  would  very 

fc 

substantially  increase  the  skills  of  future  teachers.  If  this  in- 
creased expenditure  was  allocated  to  the  education  of  the  number  of 

new  teachers  required  to  reduce  ESEA  pupil-teacher  ratios  to  6:1, 

20 

it  would  cost  about  $2.4  billion. 

But  many  would  argue  that  the  more  difficult  question  is  how 
such  improved  teachers  could  be  better  distributed,  so  as  to  create  a 
resourr  nequality  in  favor  of  predominantly  Negro  schools.  The 


*It  is  worth  noting  that  the  order  of  magnitude  of  this  effort 
is  about  the  same  as  the  National  Science  Foimdation  s estimte  the 
cost  of  improving  the  quality  of  science  teachers;  the  N.S.F.  seras  to 
believe  that  a full,  intensive  year  of  retraining  is  the  best  and  most 

productive  approach. 
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existing  suggestions  for  achieving  such  a redistribution  illustrates 
the  lack  of  serious  thought  which  has  been  given  to  this  basic  aspect 
of  effective  compensation. 

The  suggestions  fall  into  three  categories;  those  which  propose 

some  system  of  salary  incentives  to  attract  teachers  to  "inner-city” 

schools;  those  which  propose  to  capitalize  on  the  so-called  "Peace 

Corps  spirit,"  of  existing  or  potential  teachers,  to  attract  highly 

motivated  individuals  to  ghetto  schools;  and  those  which  assume  that 

inequities  in  the  distribution  of  teacher  resources  can  be  redressed 

* 

only  by  improving  the  conditions  of  teaching  in  deprived  schools. 

The  first  two  proposals  rest  on  the  view  that  either  the  profit 
motive  or  missionary  idealism  will  overcome  social  class  and  racial 
prejudice,  and  what  are  perceived  as  poor  working  conditions,  to  re- 
verse the  present  maldistribution  of  competent  teachers.  There  are 
no  precedents  for  the  hope  that  missionary  idealism  will  be  widespread. 

It  exists  in  limited  quantities,  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
ject to  a dedication  which  is  not  patronizing,  it  simply  is  not  an 
everyday  quality.  Wise  policy  cannot  be  made  on  the  assumption  that 
most  people  will  be  heroic. 

The  situation  is  no  more  encouraging  with  respect  to  the  profit 
motive.  There  is  no  basis  for  the  idea  that  of  itself  more  money  ef- 
fectively stimulates  improved  teaching.  It  seems  dubious  that  children *s 
learning  could  be  improved  by  offering  "combat  pay"  to  attract  teachers' 
to  or  hold  them  in  deprived  schools  when,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

This  last  is  manifested  in  the  inclusion  of  MES  programs  as  a 
main  demand  of  the  A.F.T.  in  collective  bargaining,  along  with  more 
traditional  items. 
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the  teachers  prefer  to  be  elsewhere.  After  all,  it  is  the  children 
who  constitute  the  "combat"  condition  for  which  the  special  pay  is 
offered,  and  that  is  a poor  basis  for  a productive  student-teacher 
relationship.  On  the  whole,  chere  seems  to  be  little  hope  either  for 
a mercenary  or  a missionary  approach  to  improving  the  distribution  of 
teachers  to  slum  schools. 

The  third  proposal  is  more  to  the  point.  It  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  present  inequities  in  €he  distribution  of  teacher 
quality  can  be  reversed  only  if  the  status  of  schools  is  sharply 
raised  by  dramatically  improving  working  conditions.  At  a minimum 
this  proposal  recognizes  that  the  problem  of  teacher  maldistribution 
will  not  be  solved  by  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals. 

But  the  available  evidence  on  its  potential  efficacy  is  not 
very  encouraging.  It  suggests  four  major  difficulties. 

First , improving  working  conditions — reducing  class  size— for 
teachers  in  low-status  schools  deals  with  only  one  aspect  of  these 
schools’  perceived  status.  There  also  is  the  matter  of  their  students’ 
color  and  class.  Although  we  know  little  about  the  changes  in  job 
preferences  which  might  be  associated  with  improved  working  conditions, 
something  is  known  about  teachers’  racial  and  social  class  preferences. 

Even  under  very  favorable  conditions,  only  a tiny  proportion  of 
teachers  express  a definite  preference  for  teaching  in  all  or  pre- 
dominantly Negro  schools.  Negro  and  white  teachers  in  predominantly 
Negro  schools  are  a good  deal  less  likely  than  those  in  predominantly 
white  schools  to  want  to  remain  in  their  present  assignment.  And  the 
higher  teachers’  verbal  ability  the  less  likely  they  are  to  want  to 
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remain  in  predominantly  Negro — or  predominantly  vorking-class— schools. 

High  ability  Negro  teachers  in  predominantly  Negro  schools  are — of 

all  teachers— the  group  most  likely  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  pres- 

ent  teaching  position.  The  better  teachers,  then,  are  least  likely 

22 

to  prefer  teaching  in  predominantly  Negro,  or  blue-collar  schools. 

Second,  the  status  of  schools  is  ascribed  in  part  on  the  basis 

of  their  students’  performance,  and  this  too  is  reflected  in  teachers’ 

preferences.  Teachers  typically  prefer  to  teach  in  an  academic  school 

oriented  toward  college  preparation.  And  again,  the  higher  a teacher’s 

verbal  ability  the  more  likely  he  is  to  prefer  such  schools;  the  best 

qualified  teachers  are  the  least  likely  to  prefer  teaching  in  those 

23 

schools  which  Negro  children  are  most  likely  to  attend.  The  desired 
end  result  of  improved  teaching— high  student  performance— appears  to 
be  an  important  condition  for  recruiting  improved  teachers  to  schools 
in  the  first  place. 

Third,  there  is  no  evidence  of  basic  change  in  these  prefer- 

lit 

ence  patterns  in  the  future.  College  students  who  plan  to  teach  are 
no  more  likely  to  prefer  teaching  in  predominantly  Negro  schools  than 
experienced  teachers.  More  than  half  of  the  whites  express  a prefer- 
ence for  teaching  only  white  students,  and  this  is  as  true  of  high  as 
of  low  ability  students.  Furthermore,  over  half  of  these  college 
students — Negro  and  white — express  a preference  for  an  academic  school, 
oriented  toward  college  preparation.  This  seems  to  be  somewhat  more 
pronounced  for  high  ability  students.  These  preference  patterns  are 


* 


These  are  data  on  the  attitudes  and  preferences  of  non-Southern 
Negro  and  white  college  students. 
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as  true  of  college  freshmen  as  of  college  seniors.  If  changed  re- 
cruitment patterns  are  required  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  predominantly  Negro  schools,  the  existing  data  offer  little 
promise. 

This  state  of  affairs,  and  recent  developments  in  some  cities 
and  some  civil  rights  organizations,  have  prompted  suggestions  for  a 
policy  of  recruiting  only  Negroes  to  teach  in  ghetto  schools.  This, 
it  has  been  argued,  would  remedy  the  problems  which  arise  from  white 
teachers'  preferences.  In  fact  this  proposal  represents  nothing  new 

« 

in  most  of  the  older  and  larger  cities;  in  most  there  already  is  suh~ 

stantial  racial  matching  of  teachers  and  students,  and  as  city-wide 

student  enrollments  grow  progressively  more  heavily  Negro,  so  do  the 

teaching  staffs.  Most  Negro  students,  it  seems,  will  attend  schools 

25 

with  predominantly  Negro  faculties. 

Unhappily,  this  may  only  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating  the 
closed  and  inferior  educational  system  which  now  exists  in  urban 
Negro  ghettoes.  The  effects  of  segregation  are  cumulative;  its  im- 
pact upon  past  generations  is  visited  in  a variety  of  ways , and  with 
a vengeance,  upon  those  of  the  present.  Negro  students  who  are 
taught  by  predominantly  Negro  faculties— whose  education  was  segre- 
gated and  inferior— now  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  are  likely  to 
be  taught  by  faculties  of  relatively  low  verbal  ability. 

The  trend  is  unmistakable.  As  Table  I shows,  over  two 
thirds  of  Negro  teachers  fall  below  the  mean  verbal  ability  scores 

*Although  verbal  ability  is  by  no  means  the  only  important  at- 
tribute of  teachers,  it  is  an  important:  one. 
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Table  I.  Teachers'  verbal  ability, 
by  race  and  experience.* 


Teachers ' experience 

% who  scored 
below  white  mean 

Negro 

White 

10  years'  or  more  experience 

75.8 

37.8 

5-9  years'  experience 

69.7 

31.6 

5 or  less  years'  experience 

74.8 

36.1 

Future  teachers:  College  seniors 

75.5 

46.7 

Future  teachers:  College  freshmen 

85.4 

43.5 

Source;  Coleman,  et  al. , op.  cit . , Table  4.5.1,  345. 

of  white  teachers;  only  one  third  of  white  teachers  fall  below  that 
mean  score.  This  comparison  is  not  weakened  when  older  or  more  ex- 
perienced teachers  are  contrasted  to  younger  or  less  experienced 
teachers,  nor  is  there  any  improvement  for  future  teachers.  These 
data  offer  little  support  for  the  idea  that  increased  teacher-pupil 
racial  matching  will  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  ghetto 
schools.  They  suggest  rather  that  the  cumulative  effects  of  segre- 
gation will  not  be  eliminated  as  long  as  the  closed  system  from  which 
they  arise  exists. 

The  data  presented  here  do  not  show  that  changed  patterns  of 
teacher  distribution  to  and  within  school  systems  are  impossible.  In- 
deed, the  limited  changes  undertaken  by  the  MES  program  did  appear  to 

improve  teacher  morale,  and  undoubtedly  such  prvograms  would  therefore 

26  „ 

change  teachers'  preferences  and  job  choices  to  some  extent.  But 
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there  is  a difference  between  changing  -jcme  teachers’  preferences  and 
job  cnoices,  and  the  basic  change  in  preferences  and  assignments  which 
would  be  required  before  school  systems  could  select  the  best  candi- 
dates from  an  oversupply  of  applicants,  all  of  whom  wanted  to  teach 
in  predominantly  Negro  schools.  Merely  stating  the  problem  suggests 
the  enormous  barriers  to  basic  change.  It  suggests  that  no  program 
designed  to  reverse  existing  teacher  distribution  patterns  can  be  ef- 
fective unless  it  changes  th''  f factors — in  addition  to  working 

conditions— which  determine  sc'  .is’  status  and  teachers’  preferences; 
the  schools'  color,  class,  and  achievement  composition. 

* * * 

This  does  not  exhaust  discussion  of  effective  segregated  com- 
pensation— it  merely  suggests  some  of  the  leading  problems.  The  first 
t^-c  year  cost  for  an  effort  such  as  that  outlined  above  would  probably 
be  between  100  and  160  billion  dollars . The  calculations  on  which 
thes^  figures  are  based  are  not  precise,  but  are  intended  only  to  sug- 
gest in  a rough  way  the  order  of  magnitude.  They  suggest  an  order  cf 

magnitude  which  would  require  major  reallocation  of  national  social  and 
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budgetary  priorities,  and  therefore  of  political  priorities  as  well. 

And  there  are  other  problems,  illustrated  by  teachers  preferences, 
which  would  not  as  easily  yield  to  fiscal  formulation  or  economic  so- 
lution. 

This  does  not  say  that  effective  compensation  in  schools  segre- 
gated by  color  and  class  is  impossible.  It  only  suggests  the  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  organization  of  schools  and  the  production  and 


distribution  of  educational  resources  which  probably  would  be  required. 
It  also  suggests  that  little  serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
eleinerits  of  such  a policy,  or  to  its  economic  and  social  costs.  Most 
policy  discussion  and  formulation  seems  to  have  been  carried  out  on 
the  assumption  that  segregated  compensation  would  provide  a relatively 
easy  remedy.  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  this  is  not  so. 


LIMITATIONS  OF  THE 
SEGREGATED  COMPENSATORY  APPROACH 

In  addition  to  these  limitations,  there  are  a few  basic  ob- 
jections to  a policy  of  segregated  compensation.  First,  although 
there  is  direct  and  indirect  evidence  that  integration  will  improve 
achievement,  there  is  little  such  evidence  for  segregated  compen- 
sation. Second,  there  is  direct  evidence  that  segregated  compensa- 
tory programs  will  compound  other  major  educational  problems. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  if 
policy  were  made  only  on  the  basis  of  available  data,  American  schools 
would  be  desegregated.  There  is  a fair  amount  of  data  which  show  a 
substantial  performance  increment  associated  with  social  class  and 
racial  desegregation. 

The  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  survey  data,  for  one, 
show  that  Negro  students  who  attended  school  with  whites  for  most  of 
their  elementary  career  experience,  on  the  average,  less  than  half  the 

academic  disadvantage  of  those  Negroes  who  have  attended  school  only 

, 28 
with  Negroes. 

Studies  of  elementary  school  desegregation  in  a number  if 
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eor  another,  show  achievement  gains  for  Negro  children  placed 
in  majority  white  schools  over  Negro  children  remaining  in  predomin- 
antly Negro  schools.  It  may  well  be  asked  whether  this  is  an  effect 
of  racial  or  of  social  class  integration  but  given  the  present  Ameri- 
can social  structure,  the  question  is  academic.  There  are  so  few 

middle  class  Negroes  that  social  class  desegregation  for  Negro  children 

28a 

could  not  be  accomplished  without  racial  desegregation. 

Finally,  there  is  pretty  convincing  evidence  that  these  school 
performance  differences  for  Negro  students  are  in  fact  related  to 
specifically  racial  contexts  and  conditions.  There  is,  for  example, 

29 

the  fact  that  students*  higher  performance  in  interracial  classrooms 

is  specifically  related  to  the  schools  interracial  climate.  Negro 

and  white  students  in  schools  with  little  or  no  reported  interracial 

tension  perform  at  higher  levels  than  similarly-situated  students  in 

j 30 

schools  where  consilerable  tension  is  reported. 

Another  bit  of  evidence  along  the  same  lines  is  the  association 
between  interracial  acceptance  and  performance.  Negro  students  in 
desegregated  classrooms  who  report  no  interracial  acceptance  achieve 
at  a lower  level  than  those,  in  the  same  and  similar  classrooms,  who 
do  report  such  accept ance.'^'-  Similarly,  white  students  who  are  ac- 
cepted in  predominantly  Negro  schools  perform  at  lower  levels  than 
those  who  are  not.^^  Just  as  acceptance  in  a predominantly  white 
school  facilitates  Negro  performance,  acceptance  in  a predominantly 
Negro  milieu  has  a depressing  effect  upon  white  performance.  This 
evidence  points  to  specifically  racial  conditions  which  affect 
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achievement.  It  suggests  that  in  addition  to  the  facilitating  ef- 
fect which  predominantly  white  schools  have  upon  Negro  achievement 

for  social  class  reasons,  there  also  is  a facilitating  effect  of 

33 

racial  composition,  given  interracial  acceptance. 

With  respect  to  the  second  basic  objection  to  segregated  com- 
pensation: there  is  good  evidence  that  schools  shape  children.’ s racial 

preferences,  and  their  interracial  behavior  as  adults.  Consider  the 
attitudes  and  associations  of  Negro  and  white  adults  as  they  relate  to 
the  racial  composition  of  the  schools  they  attended  as  children.  Those 
who  attended  racially  isolated  schools  are  likely  to  express  fear, 
distrust,  and  hostility  toward  members  of  the  other  race.  White  adults 
who  attended  racially  isolated  white  schools  are  more  likely  than  those 
who  attended  desegregated  schools  to  oppose  measures  designed  to  secure 
equal  opportunity  for  Negroes.  They  are  more  likely  to  live  in  segre- 
gated neighborhoods,  and  to  express  a desire  to  continue  living  in 
such  neighborhoods.  Their  children  are  more  likely  to  attend  all 
white  schools,  and  they  are  more  likely  than  "desegregated”  whites  to 
reject  the  idea  of  their  children  attending  desegregated  schools. 

Likewise,  Negroes  who  attended  segregated  schools  not  only  are 
likely  to  fear  and  distrust  whites,  but  they  also  are  quite  likely  to 
express  the  idea  that  they  would  like  to  ’’get  even”  with  them.  There 
are  manifestations  of  that  in  the  cities  every  summer  now.  Negroes  who 
attended  segregated  schools  are  much  less  likely  than  Negroes  who  at- 
tended desegregated  schools  to  live  in  desegregated  neighborhoods,  and 

they  are  more  likely  to  oppose  sending  their  children  to  desegregated 
34 


schools . 
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These  differences  are  taken  apart  from  the  particular  neigh- 
borhoods in  which  these  adults  lived  as  children,  and  apart  from 
their  relative  poverty  or  affluence;  we  see  here  the  racial  effect  of 
schools.  A dramatic  illustration  of  this  is  that  high-status  (col- 
lege educated)  Negroes  who  attended  segregated  schools  are  less 

likely  to  live  in  integrated  neighborhoods  than  lower-status  (high 
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school  educated)  Negroes  who  attended  integrated  schools. 

As  racially  isolated  public  schools  shape  children’s  values 
and  attitudes  they  set  the  mold  for  adult  associations.  As  they 
create  and  reinforce  preferences  for  association  only  with  persons  of 
one’s  own  race,  they  build  the  foundation  for  adult  housing  and  school 
decisions.  Governmental  support  of  segregated  schools  creates  and 
compounds  residential  segregation  and  governmental  efforts  to  eliminate 
residential  segregation  will  be  impeded  by  the  barriers  created  in 
racially  isolated  schools. 

This  evidence  on  the  adult  effects  of  education  also  bears  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  which  seek  to  improve  segregated 
schools.  Let  us  assume  that  compensatory  programs  will  make  sub- 
stantial improvements  in  Negro  achievement.  There  still  is  a stronger 
relationship  between  students’  interracial  experience  and  their  racial 
attitudes  and  preferences  than  between  their  academic  performance 
levels  and  racial  preferences.  Students  with  high  levels  of  academic 
competence  who  attend  isolated  schools  are  less  likely  tc  express  a 

preference  for  desegregated  schools  and  friends  of  the  other  race  than 
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those  who  do  less  well  academically,  but  attend  desegregated  schools. 
Improvements  in  academic  competence  are  not  likely  to  reduce  the 
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schools’  contribution  to  increasing  segregation  and  racial  friction. 
Even  if  programs  of  compensatory  education  could  substantially  improve 
academic  competence  in  schools  isolated  by  race  and  social  class,  the 
schools  would  continue  to  compound  segregation,  and  thus  intensify  the 
specifically  racial  damage  it  generates  for  white  and  black.  Americans. 
Negro  achievement  is  no  more  a remedy  for  segregation  and  the  racism 
and  separatism  it  produces  than  white  achievement  has  been  in  the  past. 

All  of  this  suggests  again  that  any  educational  policy-making 


agency  seeking  to  decide  logically  between  integration  and  segregated 
compensatory  education  would  choose  integration.  But  in  a sense  this 
may  be  unfair;  most  of  the  school  systems  which  have  desegregated 
have  not  spent  much  more  per  pupil  as  a result.  Their  costs  comprise 
mostly  transportation,  which  is  relatively  inexpensive.  But  discus- 
sions of  national  policy — which  must  be  geared  closely  to  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas — must  take  a somewhat  different  tack.  There  are 


two  important  considerations. 

First,  there  is  the  fact  that  although  desegregation  improves 
performance,  it  does  not  entirely  eliminate  the  gap  between  the  dis- 
tribution  of  achievement  for  Negroes  and  whites."^  This  implies  that 
educational  improvement  should  be  comoined  with  desegregation. 

Second,  the  racial  and  social  class  demography  of  the  older  and 
larger  cities  compels  a metropolitan  approach  to  school  desegregation. 
There  are  not  enough  suburban  Negroes  to  desegregate  schools  outside 
these  central  cities,  and  not  enough  affluent  city  whites  to  desegre- 
gate schools  within  them.  The  distribution  of  educational  quality  fol- 
lows roughly  these  same  lines , and  this  is  another  reason  for  making 
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substantial  improvements  in  the  quality  of  education  in  desegregated 
schools;  without  such  improvements,  it  is  dubious  that  suburban 
districts  would  become  involved  in  large-scale  cooperative  arrange- 
ments with  the  central  cities. 

The  schools  most  likely  to  meet  the  requirements  for  metro- 
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parks.  These  larger  schools — by  cons'll  idating  pupil  attendance  and 
educational  resources — would  permit  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
education,  and  desegregation.  Studies  suggest  that  the  direct  savings 
on  construction-associated  costs  alone  would  be  15-20%  over  neighbor- 
hood schools , and  that  the  educational  benefits  of  consolidation  would 
be  manifold.  Chief  among  them  would  be  greater  individual  attention 
to  students,  and  greater  occupational  specialization  and  diversifi- 
cation for  teachers.  Any  educational  institution  which  offers  these 
two  things  in  the  context  of  a majority-advantaged  student  body,  is 

likely  to  have  few  problems  attracting  and  holding  competent  teach- 
38 

ers. 

How  does  such  a policy  compare  with  the  costs  of  segregated 
compensation?  The  first  ten  years'  cost,  the  cost  of  building  edu- 
cation parks  (including  in  the  estimate  twice  as  many  advantaged 
children),  of  providing  all  with  daily  transportation,  and  of  in- 
creasing per  pupil  expenditures  by  500  dollars  (about  double  present 

levels) , might  be  as  much  as  20%  more  than  the  first  ten  years ' cost 
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of  segregated  compensation. 
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These  comparisons  are  quite  rough  and  some  of  the  data  are  not 
very  good.  But  public  schools  and  public  policy  go  on;  despite  some 
limitations  of  the  data,  they  suggest  a few  conclusions. 

First,  it  seems  possible  that  the  academic  competence  of 
Negro  students  can  be  improved — without  desegregation — if  certain 
structural  features  of  their  present  school  environment  are  radi- 
cally altered.  These  changes,  which  probably  would  have  to  include 
very  sharply  reduced  class  size  and  pupil— teacher  ratios,  and  very 
sharply  improved  teachers,  would  center  upon  compensation  for  the 
barriers  to  learning  which  educationally  weak  student  environments 
pose.  They  would  represent  a basic  revision  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  educational  compensation;  school  organization  would  have  to 
be  structurally  changed  to  provide  substitutes  for  the  academic 
stimulation  deriving  from  educationally  rich  student  environments. 

Second,  such  changes  would  be  very  costly  in  terms  of  fiscal 
and  social  effort.  From  a fiscal  point  of  view,  they  would  require 
an  expansion  of  present  ESEA  allocations  by  twenty  or  thirty  times, 
to  between  $100  and$160  billion  in  the  first  ten  years  of  such  an  ef- 
fort. Even  half  of  this  would  require  a major  reallocation  of  na- 
tional budget  priorities.  And  the  required  changes  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish  in  other  ways.  The  barriers  to  changing  the  en- 
tire system  of  educational  resource  allocation — typified  in  the 
problem  of  teacher  quality  discussed  above — are  formidable;  there  are 
no  plans  on  the  horizon  or  programs  in  operation  which  seem  likely 
to  overcome  these  obstacles. 

Third,  there  may  not  be  a very  substantial  difference  in  the 
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order  of  magnitude  of  the  costs  involved  for  school  desegregation.  It 
seems  that  either  policy  would  require  very  serious  revisions,  not 
only  in  the  structure  of  schools  and  classrooms,  but  also  in  the  or- 
ganization of  schools  and  the  levels  of  investment  in  education. 
Whether  we  consider  the  matter  from  an  educational  or  social  per- 
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is  allocated  to  educational  improvement.  Either  policy  would  require 
far-reaching  and  fundamental  change. 

Given  this  rough  fiscal  parity,  it  is  of  particular  importance 
that  discussion  of  and  choice  between  the  two  policies  not  be  based 
simply  on  immediate  fiscal  or  educational  considerations.  Policies 
often  are  implemented  or  rejected,  and  work  or  fall  to  work,  for  other 
than  purely  educational  or  fiscal  reasons.  Two  questions  are  directly 
relevant.  First,  what  are  the  major  second-order  effects — those  not 
directly  related  to  academic  competence — of  each  policy  likely  to  be? 
Second,  what  social  and  political  considerations  bear  upon  the  like- 
lihood of  either  policy  working? 

With  respect  to  second-order  effects,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  desegregation  is  the  more  desirable  alternative.  Compensatory 
programs  institutionalize  segregation,  and  therefore  compound  racism 
in  a number  of  important  ways.  First,  by  definition  compensation 
maintains  segregation  in  schools , and  thus  maintains  institutions 
which  produce  racist  and  separatist  attitudes  and  behavior.  Second, 
such  programs  create  ever  larger  bureacracies  with  a vested  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  compensation — and  thus  segregation.  Third, 
existing  compensatory  programs  support  a local  tendency  to  build  more 
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segregated  white  and  Negro  schools.  If  large  quantities  of  new  federal 
funds  are  made  available  for  compensation — even  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  none  are  allocated  specifically  for  construction — they  would  lend 
enormous  support  to  this  tendency  toward  huge  capital  investments  in 
segregation.  As  a result,  what  is  now  a difficult  discussion  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  become  entirely  academic. 

It  typically  is  argued,  however,  that  these  considerations  are 
outweighed  by  the  simple  fact  that  a policy  of  segregated  compensa- 
tion is  more  workable — that  is,  politically  and  socially  more  practical 
and  acceptable.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  effective  compen- 
sation will  be  very  nearly  as  expensive  as  a policy  of  desegregation 
and  educational  improvement.  The  same  legislators  who  oppose  desegre- 
gation have  in  the  past,  do  now,  and  probably  would  in  the  future  op- 
pose programs  .of  massive  sustained  superior  treatment  for  Negro 
children,  or  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Perhaps  more  to  the  point, 
there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  legislators  who  represent  Cau- 
casian sections  of  metropolitan  areas  would  be  willing  or  politically 
able  to  support  such  massive  unequal  treatment.  The  probable  costs  of 
effective  compensation  throw  a somewhat  different  light  on  its  politi- 
cal feasibility. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  historic  and  political  experience  out 
of  which  the  integration  strategy  in  part  evolved.  The  experience,  in 
brief,  was  that  even  in  crude  tangible  respects  separate  never  was 
equal;  an  entire  series  of  commitments  to  enrich  the  ghetto  went  un- 
met. The  conclusion  drawn  from  that  experience  was  that  the  only  po- 
litically feasible  way  to  gain  access  to  the  s ^me  resources  as  whites 
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was  to  be  there  with  them.  This  principle  applies  as  well — or  per- 
haps  with  even  more  political  force — to  the  problem  of  establishing 
massive  inequalities  in  favor  of  segregated  Negroes. 

The  corollary  of  this  principle  is  that  desegregation  is  not 
a process  in  which  every  Negro  gain  implies  a corresponding  white 
loss.  The  political  wisdom  of  the  integration  strategy  is  that  it 
produces  a situation  which  renders  discrimination  vt/y  much  moi'e  dif- 
ficult than  does  the  segregated  situation.  The  corollary  in  the  case 
of  education,  is  that  every  desegregated  school  should  involve  con- 
crete and  apparent  improvements  in  educational  quality  for  whites  and 
Negroes.  The  education  parks  are  perhaps  the  chief  example  of  this, 
for  they  promise  very  substantial  improvements  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  all  children.  If  such  a system  of  schools  were  built  in 
a metropolitan  area,  whites  who  refused  to  send  their  children  would 
have  to  reject  better  and  higher  status  education  in  order  to  reject 
desegregation.  This  principle  applies  to  their  legislators  as  well. 
But  as  long  as  it  is  only  a matter  of  ghetto  improvement,  whites  can 
reject  that,  or  maintain  it  at  minimal  levels,  at  no  apparent  or 
immediate  cost  to  themselves.  That  has  been  the  case  for  time  out  of 
mind,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  the  c ‘se  with  future  programs  of 
ghetto  improvement. 

When  everything  else  is  said,  then,  and  all  the  educational 
and  fiscal  evidence  is  in,  the  most  compelling  reason  for  a policy  of 
improved  and  integrated  schools  is  that  only  this  policy  will  make  it 
politically  feasible  for  the  destinies  of  America’s  two  separate 
nations  to  become  bound  up  together.  A policy  of  segregated  compen- 
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sation  cannot  provide  that  binding  tie;  failing  that,  it  cart  promise 
only  the  continu  '•e  of  a segregated,  closed,  and  inferior  system  of 
education  for  Kegro  Americans. 
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Footnotes 


1.  U.  S.  Department  of  HEW,  The  First  Year  of  Title  I,  ESEAi  The 
e^.tea  Report.  Washington,  1956.  "In  practice,  the  goal  of 
Title  I is  to  provide  'compensatory  education’  for  the  millions 
of  schoolchildren  whose  crippling  background  offers  them  little 

hope  for  successful  schooling"  (vii) . 

2.  The  largest  number  of  compensatory  program  evaluation  was 
brought  together  by  the  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  in 
liacial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  Washington,  1967,  Vol. 

120-137  (thereafter  cited  as  U.S.C.C.R.). 

After  reviewing  the  evaluations  of  various  programs,  none 
of  which  seemed  to  show  any  sustained  academic  improvement,  the 
Coiiunission  conclud‘?.d  (139)  that: 


...  the  compensatory  programs  reviews  here  ap- 
pear to  suffer  from  the  defect  inherera  at- 
tempting to  solve  problems  stemming  in  Pa^a  'b?ah 
racial  and  social  class  isolation  in  schools  which 
themselves  ate  isolated  by  race  and  social  class. 


The  Commission  report,  however,  noted  proposals  to  double  ex- 
penditures in  city  schools,  and  said  that  "short  of  such  steps" 

compensation  was  unlikely  to  work  (139-140) . 

The  lack  of  sound  evaluation  and  the  lack  of  results  are 
exemplified  by  and  attested  to  by  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  instruction's  report.  The  First  Year 
ESEA,  (summary  of  1965-66  Annual  Report),  Washington,  1966.  The 
report  assessed  the  success  of  projects  conducted  in  1,044  school 
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districts  in  the  state.  If  only  those  projects  which  definitely 
require  quantitative  evaluation  (reading  improvement) , are  in- 
cluded, the  report  shows  that  only  2,6%  showed  "substantial" 
(statistically  significant) , gains  in  student  achievement  (8  and 
15).  Tf  all  projects  are  included,  2.3%  showed  "substantial" 
gains  in  student  achievement.  See  also,  Fox,  D.  J.,  Expansion 
of  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program,  New  York  City,  1967, 
120-124. 

3.  This  assumption  underlies  the  current  practice  of  compensatory 

education.  It  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  in  a sentence  from  a 
joint  publication  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  Education:  An  Answer  to  Poverty. 

Washington,  (n.d.),  20. 

If  a three  or  four  year-old  child  can  be  stimulated 
in  a prekindergarten  to  learn  the  simple  things  he 
does  not  learn  from  his  parents  ...  he  may  get  a 
head  start  on  later  success  in  school. 

4.  The  relationship  persists  when  the  social  class  background  and 

race  of  students  is  controlled^  There  are  two  studies  which  im- 
pressively document  the  relationship  between  school  social 
class  and  student  achievement:  Coleman,  J. , et  al. . Equality 

of  Educational  Opportunity.  Washington,  1966,  shows  that  the  edu- 
cational background  of  students’  classmates  accounts  for  more 
variation  in  achievement  than  any  other  school-related  factor 
(302-312).  Even  when  teacher  and  school  quality  are  allowed  to 
"explain"  as  much  variance  as  possible  first,  student  body  fac- 
tors still  account  for  a very  substantial  proportion  of  the  total 
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between-school  variance  in  achievement  (Table  3.25.3,  319). 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  cross-sectional 
character  of  the  Coleman  report,  on  the  grounds  that  students* 
initial  ability  could  not  be  measured  and  controlled.  Alan 
Wilson,  in  Educational  Consequences  of  Segregation  in  a Cali- 
fornia Community . 165-206,  in  U.S.C.C.R. , op,.  cit»  > Vol.  II, 
had  the  required  longitudinal  data;  controlling  on  first  grade 
I.Q.  he  found  that  by  the  6th  grade  the  cumulative  social  class 
composition  of  schools  was  as  closely  related  to  achievement  as 
individual  social  class  (Table  17 , 181) . 

U.S.C.C.R,,  o£.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  90.  For  a discussion  of  the  mea- 
surement and  analysis  problems  associated  with  this  ’’racial 
composition  effect,”  see  Vol.  II,  35—47. 

U.S.C.C.R.,  2E,.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  Table  4.2,  67.  This  also  is  true 
of  other  regions;  Coleman,  op.  cit . , 242,  243. 

Because  the  appropriate  variable  in  the  Coleman  survey  data  was 
mis— coded  for  grade  12  (see  U.S.C.C.R.,  op . cit. , Vol.  II,  37, 
note  6) , this  measurement  is  possible  only  for  grade  9 ; for  that 
data,  see  U.S.C.C.R.,  op,,  cit..  Vol.  II,  Table  2*2,  50. 

This  is  suggested  by  a few  other  sources  than  the  studies  cited 
above  on  the  effects  of  student  environment.  One  is  the  experi- 
ence of  Project  Headstart,  which  has  small  class  size,  and  even 
lower  pupil-teacher  ratios.  Another  is  the  apparent  success  of 
some  tutoring  programs,  notably  the  Homework  Helper  Program  in 
New  York  City.  Another,  and  perhaps  most  important,  is  that 
federal  officials  appear  to  be  moving  toward  this  position.  The 


Advisory  Committee  on  Follow-Through,  U.S.O.E.,  Preliminary  Re- 


port, Washington,  6,  lists  as  its  second  major  criterion  for 
Follow-Through  programs  a pupxl-staff  ratio  of  7-9:1  (6). 

9.  Fox,  0£.  cit. , Appendix  A,  A2-A3,  A8-A10. 

10.  This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  total  ESEA  popula- 
tion (8  million) , by  the  total  MES  increment  per  pupil  over  prior 
expenditures,  which  was  roughly  500  dollars.  The  ESEA  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  U.  S.  Department  of  HEW,  op.  cit. , v. 

This  understates  the  cost,  since  New  York  City  spends  more  per 
pupil  than  the  national  average  on  instruction. 

11.  Fox,  o£.  cit. , 63. 

12.  The  total  was  computed  as  explained  in  Note  10,  above. 

13.  National  Education  Association,  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  in 
Public  Schools,  1966,  Table  25,  50.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
the  ’’number  of  new  teachers  needed  to  immediately  achieve  a 
standard  for  minimum  quality  in  the  staffing  of  public-school 
classrooms"  (29).  For  a full  definition,  ibid. 

14.  This  was  computed  by  figuring  the  number  of  additional  teachers 
required  to  cover  classes  at  6:1.  Eight  million  (ESEA)  students 
T 6 = 1.3  million  teachers  total,  minus  .26  million  (at  30:1)  = 
1.0  million  teachers.  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (Projections 
of  Educational  Statistics  to  1975.  Washington,  1966,  66),  esti- 
mates the  direct  cost  of  producing  an  A.B.  degree  to  be  5,800 
dollars.  The  total  was  computed  by  multiplying  this  cost  figure 
by  the  1 million  teachers  required.  Although  it  may  seefa  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  the  need  to  train  all  these  teachers,  the 
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NEA  (op.  cit. , 51),  estimates  suggest  a continuing  tendency  for 
teacher  supply  to  fall  well  below  demand,  even  at  existing  pupil- 
teacher  ratios. 

15.  This  assumes  a need  for  200,000  classrooms,  and  a construction 
cost  per  classroom  of  30,000  dollars.  School  Management  (July, 
1966)  estimates  that  the  average  construction  cost  per  classroom 
in  1965  was  43,700  dollars;  the  cost  figure  per  classroom  was 
arbitrarily  reduced  about  30%,  to  30,000,  to  take  account  of 
smaller  class  size,  and  this  cost  figure  was  multiplied  by  the 
needed  number  of  classrooms.  No  account  was  taken  of  rising 
construction  costs,  classrooms  needing  replacement,  or  class- 
rooms needed  to  reduce  class  size  nationally  to  24.  The  Office 
of  Education  (Projections , 40)  estimates  the  cost  of  meeting 
these  needs  by  1974-75  will  be  29.5  billion.  It  seemed  reason- 
able to  assume  that  any  construction  beyond  that  would  have  to 
be  financed  by  non-local  sources. 

16.  There  is  no  analysis  of  teachers*  salary  by  students*  socio- 
economic status,  so  the  1.7  billion  figure  was  computed  by  di- 
viding the  ESEA  pupil  population  (8  million) , by  the  national 
pupil-teacher  ratio  (25:1)  (U.  S.  Department  of  HEW,  Fall  1965 
Statistics  of  Public  Schools.  3),  and  multiplying  that  by  the 
average  1966-67  salary  ($7,119)  (NEA,  Estimates  of  School  Sta- 
tistics. 1966-67,  Washington,  1966,  14). 

17.  Fox,  op’,  cit . , 122. 

18.  Coleman,  ^ al . , op*,  cit. , 317,  note.  For  a fuller  definition  of 
these  three  variables,  316-17. 
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19.  The  National  Science  Foundation  is  the  only  agency  which  has 
made  a serious  effort  to  improve  teachers'  competence— albeit 
in  special  subject  areas — and  it  is  important  to  note  that 

they  invest  only  about  nine  percent  of  their  total  annual  budget 
for  teacher  training  (3.5  million  out  of  36.5  million),  in 
school-year  in-service  programs.  Twenty-three  million  (nearly 
70%)  is  invested  in  intensive  summer  institutes,  and  the  remaining 
10  million  (about  20%)  is  invested  in  full-year,  full-time  train- 
ing. The  cost  per  teacher  of  each  is,  respectively,  250,  1200, 
and  6500  dollars.  One  of  the  main  goals  of  the  summer  institutes 
is  to  provide  teachers  with  an  M.S.,  and  four  summer  institutes 
(4800  dollars) , are  required  for  this . This  seems  to  be  a proper 
model  for  improving  teachers'  competence  in  other  areas.  Tele- 
phone interview  with  Dr.  Russell  Phelps,  N.S.F.,  10/18/67. 

20.  This  was  computed  by  multiplying  the  one  million  nevj  teachers 
needed  (see  Note  14,  above)  by  the  cost  of  a 4-year,  50%  im- 
provement (2400  dollars).  This  is  a very  conservative  esti- 
mate, as  the  preceding  data  on  N.S.F.  shows.  It  also  is  a gross 
underestimate  of  the  cost,  since  it  is  figured  onl^  for  the  ad- 
ditional teachers  needed,  and  thus  does  not  take  any  attrition 
or  market  factors  into  account. 

21.  Coleman,  £t  ^. , o£_.  cit. . Table  4.8.1,  350. 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  Ibid. , Table  4.10.1,  350.  For  the  ability  control  (which  only 
was  used  for  future  teachers),  Tables  4.11.6,  362;  4.11.8,  364. 

24.  Ibid..  Tables  4.11.6,  362;  4.11.8,  364. 
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25. 


Ibid. . 126;  U.S.C.C.R.,  og..  c^.,  Vol.  II,  Table  A-2,  8-10. 

26.  Fox,  op.  cit . . 120~1. 

27.  The  Table*' below  shows  the  method  of  computation  for  these  figures. 


Item 

Cost 

(in  billions) 

Construction:  200,000  classrooms 

X $30,000.  10  years  total  . 

6.0 

Teacher  training  (1  million  teach- 
ers needed  at  6:1  x $5,800). 
years  total  

5.8 

Teacher  salaries  ($7.1  billion  per 
year  at  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  6:1). 
10  years  total  . • 

71.0 

Improving  teacher  qualifications. 

10  years  total  • • 

2.4 

85.2 

That  this  is  a very  conservative  estimate  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring this  total  with  the  total  based  on  the  annual  per  pupil 
cost  of  Headstart,  which  is  roughly  1000-1200  dollars.  If  a 
ten  year  total  using  this  as  a base  is  computed,  the  grand 
total  would  be  95-110  billion.  And,  if —as  is  almost  sure— the 
estimates  of  teacher  retraining  and  training  were  much  too  low 
(as  Note  19  above  suggests) , and  the  construction  estimates  were 
too  low  (as  Note  15  above  suggests),  the  total  could  easily.be 
.?.0  or  30  billion  higher.  Fassow,  in  the  Summary  of  his  report 
on  the  Washington,  D.  C.  public  schools  (New  York,  1967)  esti- 
mates the  costs  of  effective  compensation  to  be  three  or  four 
times  what  presently  is  spent  in  advantaged  school  districts 
(25-26).  This  would  about  double  my  estimates. 

28,  U.S.C.C.R.,  o£.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  Table  2.2,  50. 
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Three  evaluations  of  school  desegregat-f  - which  merit  attention 
are:  Mahan,  T.  W.,  Project  Conceriu  >rd.  Conn.,  September  1967, 

47;  Buffalo  Public  Schools,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Study  of  Achievement  of 
Pupils  Transferred  to  Achieve  a More  Desirable  Racial  Balance, 

March  1967;  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Effect 
of  Bussing  on  Achievement,  December  1966. 

29.  U.S.C.C.R.,  0£.  cit.,  Vol.  II;  Tables  4. 1-5. 7.  66-92,  suggest 
that  even  with  very  rigorous  controls,  the  racial  composition 
effect  remains. 

30.  U.S.C.C.R.,  0£..  cit. . Vol.  II,  Tables  6.1,  93;  6.2,  94;  8.12, 

142. 

31.  U.S.C.C.R. , 0£.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  Table  6.9,  100. 

32.  Pettigrew,  T.  F. , Race  and  Equal  Educational  Opportunity.,  paper 
presented  at  A.P.A.  meetings,  Washington,  D.  C.  (9/3/67). 

33.  As  the  Tables  cited  in  Notes  30  and  31  above  show,  desegrega- 
tion will  probably  not  have  a positive  effect  unless  at  least 
certain  minimal  interracial  conditions  also  are  met. 

34.  This  entire  analysis  is  derived  from  the  results  of  a survey 
; published  in  U.S.C.C.R.,  op.  cit . , Vol.  I,  112—13;  Vol.  II, 

211-241, 

35.  Only  the  Negro  adult  survey  data  permitted  control  of  ne  ghbor- 
hood  racial  composition.  This  comparison  is  found  at  U.S.C.C.R. , 

02. cit. , Vol.  I,  Table  11,  113. 

36.  Singer,  D,,  Interracial  Attitudes  of  Negro  and  White  Fifth  Grade 
Children  in  Segregated  and  Unsegregated  Schools.  Ed.  D.  Disscertation, 
Columbia  University,  1966,  Chapters  III  and  IV. 
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37.  The  best  available  evidence  for  this  is  presented  in  the  fol- 
lowing Table,  derived  from  U.S.C.C.R.,  op.  cit . , Vol.  II,  Table 
2.2,  50.  It  presents  9th  grade  Negro  verbal  achievement  scores 
(in  terms  of  grade  levels  relative  to  whites) , for  the  Metro- 
politan Northeast. 


Parents ’ 
education 

School  average 
Parents  * 
education 

Earliest  grade  1 
in  class  with 
whites 

Percent  white 
in  class 

None 

Most 

less  than 
high 
school 

less  than 
high  school 
graduate 

1,  2,  3 

-3.2 

-2.1 

Never 

-3,4 

— 

high  school 
graduate 
or  more 

1,  2,  3 

-2.1 

-1.3 

Never 

-2.8 

— 

high  school 
graduate 
or  more 

less  than 
high  school 
graduate 

1,  2,  3 

-3.0 

-2.0 

Never 

-3.3 



high  school 
graduate 
or  more 

1,  2,  3 

-1.6 

-1.8 

Never 

-2.6 

38.  For  a collection  of  papers  on  this  subject,  and  a good  brief  bib- 
liography, see  U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Education  Parks. 
Washington,  1967. 

39.  The  following  table  presents  the  cost  figures  and  the.jnethods  of 
computation  involved. 


Cost  of  construction:  at  current  class*- 

room  costs ) for  20  million  children  (ESEA 

population  x 2.5) 34.4 

Cost  of  transportation  for  20  million 
students  (average  per  pupil  cost,  1964- 
65,  43  dollars;  U.S.O.E.,  Digest  of 
Educational  Statistics,  Washington, 

1965,  29).  Ten  year  total .9 


Increase  per  pupil  instructional  ex- 
penditure for  20  million  students  by 
500  dollars  per  year  » 10  billion. 

Ten  year  total  100.0 


Total  135.3 


D*  Kr  Cohen 

The  Joint  Canter  for  Urban  Studies  of  HorvoH  and  M.I*T • 

56  B(^lston  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

School  Desegregation  and  White  Achievement* 

There  are  wide  differences  in  the  social,  economic  and  racial  characteristics 

of  those  communities  which  have  faced  school  desegregation,  but  in  each  case  one 

question  is  repeated:  “Won't  desegregation  impair  the  performonce  of  white  students?" 

in  many  cases  the  question  could  be  dismissed  as  simply  another  expression  of 

stereotyped  thinking.  But  that  is  not  adequate.  First,  the  view  that  desegregotion 

will  impair  white  achievement  is  not  restricted  to  anxious  parents  in  the  midst  of 

heated  conflict,  or  for  that  matter,  to  advocates  of  racist  theories  of  intelligence. 

Some  social  scientists  have  expressed  the  view  that  desegregation  may  lower ^white 

students'  achievement  levels,  and  negatively  affect  their  behavior  patterns. 

Second,  there  is  a large  body  of  reseoich  which  shows  that  lower  class  white 

and  Negro  students  in  majority  lower  class  or  majority  Negro  schools  perform  at  lower 

levels  than  other  simi'orly  situated  children  who  attend  majority  advantaged  and 

2 

majority  white  schools.  It  seems  reasonable  to  ask  if  the  converse  also  holds:  Do 
I lower  social  class  levels,  and  lower  levels  of  academic  stimulation  in  schools  with 
a majority  of  disadvantaged  Negro  (or  white)  children  have  a negative  effect  upon 
I the  performance  of  white  (or  advantaged)  children?  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
of  some  significance  for  educational  policy  • 

There  is  a related  set  of  questions  which  also  has  policy  significance . In  a 


j *This  paper  is  not  for  publication  without  permission. 


recently  published  evoloation  of  one  school  district's  desegregation  experience,  a 

significant  proportion  of  white  porenrs  were  reported  to  have  expressed  the  view  that 

their  children  had  developed  negative  attitudes  toward  Negro  children,  as  a resuit 

3 

of  systematic  ochieveraent  and  social  class  differences.  It  is  impossible  to  check 

on  the  consistency  of  this  response  with  meosores  of  prejudice  and  attitudes  toward 

desegregation;  thus  the  accuiacy  of  this  report  cannot  be  determined . But  there  is 

some  research  which  suggests  that  specific  intra-school  conditions  moy  either 

4 

facilitate  or  block  successful  desegregation.  If  there  are  such  conditions,  their 
identification  would  be  important  for  school  policy  and  practice. 

Existing  research  can  throw  some  light  on  these  questions.  Although  the  data 
are  tentative,  and  by  no  means  conclusive,  they  can  provide  some  suggestions  and 

indicate  lines  of  further  inquiry. 

THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
Within  recent  months  a few  studies  of  local  efforts  to  desegregate  schools  have 
been  released.  These  provide,  at  lost,  some  early  evidence  orising  from  the  first- 
hand experience  of  individual  school  systems.  These  evaluations  of  school 
desegregation  were  undertaken  by  school  authorities  in  four  cities-Syracuse  and 
White  Plains,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  .*^issouri;  and  Berkeley,  Colifornia.  Each 
evaluotion  attempted  to  assess  the  effects  of  planned,  compulsory  school  desegregation 

upon  the  achievement  of  Negro  and  white  students. 

The  results  of  the  evaluations  are  encouraging  to  proponents  of  school  desegrega- 
tion . The  Kansas  City  study  noted  a conclusion  reached  in  the  other  evaluations: 

There  was  not  a decline  in  the  measured  scorgs  of  the  home- 
school  white  pupils  (from  pre-  to  post-tests). 
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In  White  Plains  an  Improvement  in  the  achievement  of  white  students  who  attended 

7 

desegregated  schools  was  reported . In  Kansas  City  and  Syracuse,  white  students 

in  desegregated  schools  achieved  above  the  citywide  overage,  and  equoled  the 

8 

performance  of  whit'  students  in  all  white  schools* 

These  results  ore  encouraging,  but  they  raise  even  more  questions.  In  eoch 

cose,  only  o small  proportion  of  Negro  students  woi  involved— nowhere  exceeding 

9 

a small  minority  of  a school . Would  higher  proportions  have  changed  the  result  ? 

In  two  cases— Berkeley  and  White  Ploins— we  know  that  ability  grouping  was  involved; 

the  two  other  studies  make  no  determination  on  this  point*  But  the  results  are  not 

differentiated  by  ability  group;  the  question  of  whether  ability  grouping  maintained 

existing  performance  levels  cannot  be  answered*  Finally,  none  of  these  three  studies 

provide  ony  basis  for  ossessing  the  effect  of  variations  in  schools*  interracial  climate 

Upon  the  achievement  of  white  and  Negro  students* 

Data  gathered  in  the  fell  of  1965  for  the  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity 

survey  offer  a chance  to  pursue  some  of  those  questions  further.  The  analysis  published 

In  the  survey  itself  contains  one  finding  of  direct  importance  here*  It  reports  that 

white  students  in  general,  end  advantaged  whites  In  particular,  ere  less  sensitive 

than  Negro  youngsters  to  variations  in  their  school  environments*  Whether  the 

variations  involve  the  quality  of  teachers  or  school  facilities,  or  the  characteristics 

of  other  students,  the  achievement  of  advantaged  whites  seems  to  be  little  affected  * 

If  this  stands  up  to  further  analysis,  its  policy  implications  are  substantial  * It  suggests 

that  desegregation  will  not  have  its  widely-anticipated  negative  effects  on  those 

white  children  usually  residing  furthest  from  Negroes— the  children  of  the  affluent, 

but  that  desegregation  is  more  likely  to  have  a negative  effect  on  the  very  white 
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chMdren— those  from  less  advantaged  families— who  often  live  and  attend  schools 
much  closer  to  Negroes, 

Some  exploration  of  the  data  upon  which  this  finding  wos  based  appeared  In 

the  U.  S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  1967  report.  Racial  Isolation  In  the  Public 

Schools,  Although  this  was  a very  limited  analysis,  the  questions  of  differential 

11 

sensitivity  and  the  effect  of  racial  composition  were  explored. 

Table  I— which  Is  derived  from  the  Commission  report— suggests  that  there 
are  substantial  changes  In  white  performance  associated  with  changes  In  the  racial 
composition  of  schools  and  classrooms.  Regardless  of  whether  white  students'  parents 
were  well  or  poorly  educated  (reading  down  the  columns),  those  In  half  or  more  than 
half  Negro  classrooms  performed  at  lower  levels  than  those  In  more  than  half  white 
classrooms.  This  suggests  a negative  effect  of  majority  Negro  classrooms  upon  white 
students*  performance  similar  to  their  negative  effect  upon  Negro  students*  performance. 

But  second,  note  that  this  classroom  effect  varies  with  the  racial  composition  of 
schools.  It  Is  greatest  In  majority  Negro  (0-49%  white)  schools,  moderate  In  majority 
white  (50-89%  white)  schools,  and  non-existent  In  nearly  all  white  (90-99%  white) 
schools.  The  racial  composition  of  schools  Interacts  with  the  racial  composition  of 
classrooms,  A closer  look  shows  that  students  In  majority  v/hite  classrooms  exhibit 
no  performance  variation  at  all  by  school  racial  composition , Whether  they  are  In 
majority  Negro  or  majority  white  schools,  white  students  In  majority  white  classrooms 
perform  at  the  some  level  as  those  In  all  white  schools.  Students  In  majority  Negro 
classrooms,  however,  perform  at  much  higher  levels  In  rnajorlly  and  nearly  all  white 
schools  than  In  majority  Negro  sc’  ools. 
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Although  no  difftirentlal  sensitivity  reSated  to  white  students'  social  class  is 
revealed  by  this  analysis,  it  does  show  a differential  effect  of  schools'  and  classrooms' 
racial  composition  upon  achievement:  White  students  in  mo|ority  white  clossrooms, 
in  schools  of  any  racial  composition,  perform  at  levels  compottible  to  white  students 
in  all  white  schools , But  the  combinotion  of  maiority  Negro  schools  and  clossrooms 


FURTHER  ANALYSIS* 

A^re  detailed  analysis  of  the  Coleman  survey  data  was  undertaken  in  an  effort 
to  explore  some  of  the  questions  raised  in  the  Commission  report  and  by  the  local 
evaluations.  Two  principal  points  were  pursued: 

1 . The  relationship  between  racial  composition  and  white  students' 
achievement, 

2.  Interracial  conditions  which  seem  to  affect  white  students' 
achievement  • 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that  the  results  reported  here  are  tentative.  Although 
they  reveal  some  trends,  further  research  will  be  required  before  firm  conclusions 
on  some  points  can  be  drawn  • 

School  Sociol  Class  and  Racial  Composition-One  explanation  for  the 
association  between  predominantly  Negro  schools  and  classrooms  and  low  achievement 
Is  that  the  social  class  and  racial  composition  of  schools  is  confounded;  perhaps  the 
apparent  effect  of  predominantly  Negro  xhools  is  really  the  effect  of  predominantly 
lower  class  schools. 


*Mr.  Robert  Riley  (Department  of  Social  Relations)  supervised  the  data  analysis.  All 
subsequent  Tables  are  for  9th  gnde  white  students  in  the  urban  northeast . 
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This  possibility  Is  explored  in  Table  II . The  table  suggests  rather  strongly 
that  the  effects  of  racial  composition  end  school  social  class  are  not— at  least  in 
any  simple  way— confounded . The  fable  shows  a pronounced  effect  of  school  social 
Mass,  In  schools  of  different  racial  compositions.  The  changes  in  schools'  social 


Table  H.  Schools*  Racial  and  Social  Class  Composition,  and 
— R 

V/hite  Students*  Achievement . 

PARENTS*  EDUCATION 


! School  Social  Parents  with  less  than  Parents  with  more  than 

i Class  Level  high  school  education  high  school  education 

[ SCHOOLS*  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 


0-39%  of  parents, 

: high  school  graduates 

f 80-99%  of  parents, 

I high  school  graduates 


0-10%  Negro 
Schools 

51-100% 

Negro 

Schools 

0-10%  Negro 
Schools 

51-100% 

Negro 

Schools 

26.5 

19.5 

35.3 

27.6 

(64) 

(697) 

(10) 

(89) 

33.1 

33.5 

42.6 

41.9 

(542) 

(54) 

(2787) 

(163) 

I class  are  associated  with  large  performance  differences  in  majority  Negro  schools, 
j and  more  modest  differences  in  nearly-all  and  all-\'  lite  schools. 

This  table  also  shows  no  effect  of  racial  composition  in  schools  with  rather 

k 

( advantaged  student  bodies.  Controlling  for  the  social  class  level  of  schools— at 
j least  at  the  highest  level  of  school  social  class— seems  to  eliminate  the  apparent  effect 

' of  racial  composition. 

I 

I Table  III  expands  this  comparison,  so  that  the  relationship  between  racial 

= 

? end  social  class  composition  at  various  levels  of  schools*  social  class  can  be  assessed . 


The  table  suggests  that  it  is  only  In  schools  with  a fairly  substantial  majority  of 
odvontaged  students  that  there  Is  no  association  of  majority  Negro  schools  with 


Table  111.  Schools*  Social  CIcnand  Racial  Composition; 
~ ” 

White  Students*  Achiev^ement . 

PARENTS'  EDUCATION 


School  Social  Parents  with  less  than  Porents  with  more  than 

Class  Level  high  school  education  high  school  educotion 

SCHOOLS'  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 


0-10%  Negro 
Schools 

51-100% 

Negro 

Schools 

0-10%  Negro 
Schools 

51-100% 

Negro 

Schools 

0-39%  of  parents. 

26,5 

19.5 

mmm 

27,6 

high  school  graduates 

(67) 

(497) 

(10) 

(89) 

40-59%  of  parents. 

28,5 

23.0 

37.3 

31,7 

high  school  graduates 

(913) 

(975) 

(273) 

(256) 

60-79%  of  parents. 

28,8 

26.2 

38.3 

40,6 

high  school  graduates 

(1929) 

(32) 

(2246) 

(67) 

80-99%  of  parents. 

33,1 

33.5 

42.6 

41 ,9 

high  school  graduates 

(542) 

(54) 

(2787) 

(163) 

lower  white  performance  i In  schools  with  more  than  half  less-advantaged  students/ 
there  Is  a pretty  strong  negative  effect  of  predominantly  Negro  schools  upon  white 
students'  achievement. 

Tables  II  and  III,  thervsuggest  that  the  "effect"  of  raciql  composition  upon 

performance  is  not  simply  a result  of  school  social  class  factors.  They  also  seem  to 

show  that  a predominance  of  Negro  students  is  associated  with  lower  white  performance 

only  In  schools  with  a majority  of  less  advantaged  students,  not  in  majority  advantaged 
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schools* 


Reading  down  the  two  right-hand  columns  in  Table  III  also  suggests  that 
students  from  fairly  advantaged  backgrounds  may  exhibit  rather  marked  performance 
variations,  associated  with  differences  in  their  schools'  racial  and  social  class 
compositions.  The  table  does  not  support  the  idea  that  individual  advantaged 
students  ore  less  sensitive  to  changes  in  their  student  environment,  as  a result  of 
stronger  family  background  than  are  students  from  educationally  weaker  homes.  It 
does  show,  however,  that  they  arc  much  less  likely  to  be  in  school  with  less 
odvantaged  whites  or  Negroes  than  are  students  from  less  well-educated  families. 

It  also  shows  that  when  students  of  any  social  class  level  are  in  majority  advantaged 
schools  that  there  is  no  apparent  negative  effect  of  a majority  Negro  student  body. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  racial  composition  of  schools  is  only  one 
dimension  of  students'  racial  context;  there  also  are«-at  a minimum— their  classrooms. 

Table  IV  presents  white  students'  achievement  on  these  two  dimensions  of 
racial  context,  for  students  in  low  social  class  schools.  The  table  reveals  that 

Table  IV.  School  and  Classroom  Raciol  Composition,  and 
White  Students'  Achievement  (Parents  less  than  high  school  graduates). 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  CLASSROOMS 


RACIAL  COMPOSITION 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Predominantly 

Negro 

Half  and  more 
than  half  white 

Mostly  and  all 
white 

Predominantly 

Negro 

22.3 

(382) 

27.6 

(359) 

28.1 

(88) 

Half  and  more 
than  half  white 

23.8 

(135) 

2'’ .9 

(227) 

26.3 

(93) 

Mostly  and 
all  white 

25.5 

(473) 

29.2 

(1199) 

32.1 

(1941) 
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classroom  facial  context  is  as  Important  for  white  as  Negro  students.  Students  In 

majortfy  white  classrooms  In  predominantly  Negro  schools  perform  at  a higher  level 

than  students  In  ma|orlty  Negro  clossrooms  In  neorly  all  white  schools.  It  conflrms- 

with  school  social  class  controlled— the  dual  Impact  of  schools  and  classrooms 

14 

suggested  In  the  Civil  Rights  Commissions*  analysis. 

Since  advantaaed  white  students  slmnlv  an*  nnt  fmnvl  Sn  kiamm 

schools  which  also  have  more  advantaged  student  bodies.  It  Is  Impossible  to  Inspect 
all  aspects  of  the  school  social  class*raclal  composltlon'^lassroom  relationship. 

But  one  further  essay  at  the  classroom  "effect"  Is  worthwhile. 

Table  V depicts  the  association  between  white  students'  achievement  and 
classroom  racial  composition.  In  schools  which  have  more  advantaged  student  bodies « 


Table  V , Classroom  Composition  In  Mostly  White  Schools, 
and  White  Performance, 


COMMON  RACIAL  COMPOSITION 


PARENTS'  EDUCATION 

Predominantly 

Negro 

Half  and  more 
than  half  white 

Mostly  and  all 
white 

Less  than 

27,5 

31.2 

33.5 

high  school 

(53) 

(225) 

(927) 

High  school 

30.1 

33.4 

35.3 

graduate 

(94) 

(336) 

'(1440) 

At  least  some 

36.2 

37.5 

41.1 

college 

(43) 

(176) 

(676) 

It  shows  that  classroom  composition  has  a steady  relationship  to  achievement,  even 

in  majority  white  schools.  And  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  association  is  not  dissolved 
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when  tracking  Is  taken  Into  account;  within  high  and  low  track  placements,  the 

15 

association  between  classroom  racial  composition  and  performance  persists* 

There  Is  one  other  observation  which  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  data 

presented  thus  far*  Controlling  schools'  racial  composition  does  not  eliminate  the 

relationship  between  school  social  class  and  white  performance  In  all  and  nearly-all 

white  schools.  V/hIte  students— whether  from  educationally  weak  or  strong  families— 

appear  to  perform  at  substantiolly  higher  levels  when  In  schools  with  a substantial 

majority  of  advantaged  students,  than  when  In  school  with  a majority  of  less 

16 

advantaged  students. 

Interracial  Condltlons~"Exlstlng  research  on  schools  ond  race  suggests  that 

the  Interracial  climate  of  schools  may  be  as  Important  a dimension  of  students'  racial 

17 

context  as  the  physical  composition  of  their  schools.  The  Coleman  survey  data 

offer  two  main  avenues  for  exploration  In  this  connection:  Interroclal  tension— as 

18 

reported  by  teachers,  and  cross'-raclal  friendship— as  reported  by  students. 

Tension— The  Racial  Isolation  report  found  that  Negro  students'  achievement 

H9 

was  lower  In  schools  where  relotively  high  levels  of  tension  were  reported.  Does 
a similar  relationship  exist  for  white  students? 

Table  VI  presents  data  on  the  white  students— those  from  low-status  families— 


Table  VI.  Interroclol  Tension  ond  White  Students. 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SCHOOLS 


PARENTS' 

Predominantly  Negro  Schools 

About  Half  Negro  Schools 

EDUCATION 

Low  Tension 

High  Tension 

Low  Tension 

High  Tension 

Less  than  high 

41 .8 

39.8 

— 

25.1 

school  education 

(120) 

(304) 

(0) 

(408) 

At  leost  some 

23.6 

24.4 

M Mi 

29.4 

college 

(395) 

(680) 
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(0) 

(80) 

which  we  would  suppose  to  be  most  likely  to  be  In  schools  with  an  Incidence  of 
Interracial  tension.  The  most  Important  conclusion  which  the  table  suggests  Is  the 
difficulty  of  assessing  the  effects  of  tension . There  apparently  are  no  teacher 
reports  of  low  tension  In  about  half  white  schosis,  and  relatively  few  cases  of  low 
tension  In  predominantly  Negro  schools.  Additionally,  the  table  reveals  no  discernable 

association  between  interrociai  rension  aha  wnnc  aiuMwna  » 

the  laclal  composition  of  clossroons  was  taken  Into  account,  only  slight  and  Inconsistent 

differences  emerged. 

When  attention  Is  shifted  to  majority  white  schools,  however,  a clearer  picture 
seems  to  appear.  There  Is  a clear,  strong,  and  quite  consistent  relationship  between 
levels  of  reported  tension  and  white  students*  verbal  achievement. 

As  Table  VII  shows,  the  performance  differences  associated  with  tension  do  not 


Table  Vll.  Tension,  Classroom  Composition,  and 
WhI to  <;»iiflents'  Performance  In  Predominantly  White  Schools. 


PARENTS' 

RACIAL 

EDUCATION 

COMPOSITION 

Less  than 

OF  CLASSROOM 
Mostly 

high  school 

Negro 

At  least 

About  half 
white 

Mostly 

white 

Mostly 

some 

Negro 

college 

About  half 
white 

Mostly 

white 

TENSION  LEVEL 


Low  Tension 

High  Tension 

29.0 

(85) 

23.6 

(116) 

30.3 

(467) 

28.3 

(384) 

32.5 

(1514) 

34.0 

(314) 

38  J 

(84) 

33.3 

(34) 

39.3 

(342) 

38.0 

(219) 

41.6 

(937) 

290 

43.3 

(192) 

eliminate  the  positive  association  between  predominantly  white  classrooms  and 
higher  achievement.  They  do,  however,  somewhat  change  the  relationship.  At 
both  education  levels,  controlling  for  the  degree  of  tension  magnifies  the  "effect” 
of  classroom  composition  in  high-tension  schools.  The  performance  increment  in 
majority  white  over  majority  Negro  classes  is  twice  as  great  in  high  as  in  low  tension 
schools.  Since  the  mean  scores  in  mostly  white  classes  ere  roughtly  the  seme,  this 
effect  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  depressing  effects  of  tension  in  predomi- 
nantly Negro  classrooms.  ^ In  effect,  the  presence  of  tension  seems  to  exacerbote  the 
effects  of  majority  Negro  classrooms,  although  its  presence  does  not  have  a parallel 
effect  in  majority  white  classes. 

Given  the  limited  conditions  under  which  the  effects  of  tension  upon  white 
achievement  can  be  explored,  only  limited  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  It  appears 
that  the  relationship  is  not  school-wide,  but  classroom  specific,  and  that  it  is 
apparent— at  least  with  existing  measures— only  in  majority  white,  not  majority 
Negro  schools.  In  the  former,  there  is  a clear  and  consistent  negative  relationship 
between  high  levels  of  reported  tension  and  white  performance. 

Cross-racial  acceptance— Earlier  studies  in  the  sociology  of  schools  suggest 

that  students'  social  context  and  performance  are  in  part  defined  by  friendship 

20 

patterns,  as  well  as  student  body  characteristics . Further  analysis  of  the 
Coleman  survey  data  in  the  Racial  Isolation  report  showed  that  the  positive  associa- 
tion between  interracial  classrooms  and  higher  Negro  performance  was  mediated  by 

21 

the  presence  or  absence  of  cross-racial  acceptance.  Is  white  students  achieve- 
ment similarly  related  to  cross-racial  acceptance  ? 


Table  VIII  suggests  that  when  patterns  of  friendship  alone  are  considered,  there 


is  a modest  but  consistent  positive  effect  of  having  mostly  white  friends.  But,  of 
course,  this  may  be  only  a result  of  classroom  racial  context.  More  interesting  are 


Table  Vili.  Cross  Racio I Acceptance  and  White  Students'  Performance 


rM^clN  1 1 1 win 

TMCINUO  vvniic 

Few  and  None  About  Half 

Most  and  All 

Less  than  high  school 

26.2 

(531) 

25.9 

(475) 

30.6 

(6140) 

High  school  graduate 

30.5 

(547) 

29.0 

(342) 

34.9 

(7222) 

Some  college 

38.0 

(377) 

36.5 

(159) 

41.4 

(5184) 

the  frequencies  in  the  table  which  reveal  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  white 
students  report  having  more  than  a few  Negro  friends . 

When  the  data  in  this  table  are  discriminated  by  classroom  racial  context.,  a 
somewhat  different  result  emerges. 

Table  IX  summarizes  these  findings  by  categorizing  white  students  four  ways:  (1) 

Table  IX.  Classroom  Context,  Cross  Racial  Acceptance,  and 
V/hite  Students'  Achievement. 

BARENTS*  EDUCATION  CLASSROOM  - FRIEND  CONTEXT 


Less  than  high 

(1) 

30.7 

(2) 

29.2 

. (3) 

26.2 

oo 

22.0 

school  graduate 

(5959) 

(310) 

(506) 

(320) 

High  school 

35.1 

33.6 

29.6 

24.3 

graduate 

(6984) 

(376) 

(474) 

(228) 

Some 

41.5 

40.1 

36.8 

32.1 

college 

(5022) 

(278) 

(274) 

(121) 
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Those  in  predominonriy  white  classes  who  have  predominantly  white  friends;  (2)  Thase 

in  predominantly  white  cIoots,  but  who  report  half  or  more  Negro  friends;  (3)  Those 

in  predominantly  Negro  classes,  but  who  report  mostly  white  friends;  and  (4)  Those 

in  predominantly  Negro  classes  who  report  predominantly  Negro  friends. 

The  results  of  this  toble  are  of  considerable  interest,  for  it  shows  that  friendship 

and  clossioom  context  must  be  considered  together~they  appear  to  hove  joint  effects 

which  would  be  lost  or  oUeured  in  serial  anolysis.  This  is  best  illustroted  by 

consideration  of  the  association  between  friendship  and  achievement  in  majority 

white  (eotegories  I and  2),  and  majority  Negro  (categories  3 and  4),  classrooms. 

Very  substantial  performance  differences  are  associated  with  the  presence  or  absence 

of  white  friends  in  majority  Negro  classes,  and  only  very  smoll-and  perhops  negligible- 

differences  are  associated  with  the  friendship  variable  in  majority  white  classrooms. 

These  results  remoin  essentiolly  unchonged  when  schools'  racial  composition  is 

22 

controlled  • 

The  second  result  which  seems  to  flow  from  this  table  has  as  much  to  do  with 
the  question  of  Negro  achievement  as  it  does  with  white  achievement.  The  table 
shows  performance  differences  for  white  students  which  seem  to  be  of  a specifically 
racial  character.  White  achievement  appears  to  be  affected  by  Interracial  contexts 
in  roughly  the  same  fashion  as  Negro  achievement.  This  suggests  that  in  some  part 
at  least,  the  achievement  effects  of  integration  for  Negroes  and  whites  are  due  to  racial, 

as  well  os  social  class  context  factors. 

Given  the  close  relationship  which  seems  to  exist  among  the  basic  context 
voriables-schools,  classrooms,  and  friendship-it  is  advisable  to  return  to  the  analysis 
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of  tension/  to  see  if  tfie  findings  remain  undisturbed  b/  introducing  the  friendship 
variable . 

Deriving  an  answer  to  this  question  is  not  ea^,  again  due  to  the  relatively 
few  white  students  with  Nicgro  friends  in  predominantly  Negro,  low  tension  schools 
and  classrooms. 

As  a result.  Table  X is  restricted  to  predominantly  white  schools.  Introducing 
cross-racial  friendship  and  tension  simultaneously  produces  results  which  require 


Table  X.  Classrooms,  Cross-Racial  Acceptance, 
Interracial  Tension,  end  White  Students^  Achievement . 


TENSION  PARENTS*  % FRIENDS  WHITE 

EDUCATION 

Few  Most 


% CLASS  WHITE 


Few 

About 

Half 

Most 

Few 

About 

Half 

Most 

Low 

Low 

27.6 

(25) 

30.6 

(51) 

31.3 

(116) 

27.8 

(42) 

30.4 

(368) 

32.4 

(1196) 

High 

35.6 

(20) 

38.5 

(43) 

40.2 

(57) 

38.8 

(45) 

38.9 

(200) 

41 .8 
(744) 

High 

Low 

22.0 

(37) 

23.4 

(60) 

30.4 

(20) 

23.9 

(44) 

28.3 

(45) 

34.3 

(254) 

High 

(8) 

32.2 

(25) 

39.6 

(13) 

33 .5 
(16) 

38.6 

(142) 

44.1 

(152) 

some  modification  of  earlier  interpretations.  Patterns  of  friendship  seem  to  have  no 

relation  to  achievement  in  low  tension  schools;  further  onalysis  shows  that  this  is  not 

23 

an  artifact  of  majority-white  schools.  But  there  is  a positive  relationship  between 
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achievement  and  friendship  In  high  tension  schools.  This  suggests  that  the  Importance 
of  white  friends  to  achievement  Is  a peculiarity  of  schools  which  have  on  undesirable 
interracial  climate. 

This  section  suggests  that  Interracial  tension  has  a negative  relationship  to 
white  performance  over  most  variations  In  classroom  and  peer  roclal  context:  the 
effects  are  minimal,  or  disappear,  only  In  ma|orlty  white  classrooms.  In  majority 
Negro  and  about  half  white  classrooms,  the  effects  are  substantial . Having  more 
or  less  white  friends  seems  to  have  a mote  limited  effect;;  It  Is  of  Importance  only 
In  high  tension  schools.  But  there  also  Is  a slight  tendency  for  there  to  be  a greater 
effect  of  classroom  composition  when  students  have  a majority  of  white  friends. 
Although  present  in  both  high  and  low  tension  schools,  this  seems  to  be  stronger  In 
the  former  • 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  analysis  reported  here  has  very  real  limitations,  perhaps  the  most  Important 
of  which  is  that  the  data  are  cross-sectional,  not  longitudinal . As  a result  It  is  only 
with  substantial  reservations  that  generalizations  about  the  causal  ordering  of  variables 
can  be  ventured.  These  limitations  of  the  present  analysis  can  best  be  summed  up  in 
three  suggestions  for  further  research. 

First,  there  should  be  further  Investigation  of  the  temporal  dimensions  of  schools' 
racial  and  social  class  contexts.  In  part  this  can  be  carried  out  with  the  Coleman 
survey  data,  but  it  could  best  be  done  through  the  collection  of  data  over  time  on  the 
same  students.  The  second  approach  allows  control  of  childrens*  early  achievement, 
and  therefore  permits  more  accurate  specification  of  the  relationships  between  school 

social  class  and  racial  contexts,  and  differential  academic  growth. 
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Second,  there  is  a need  for  exploration  of  the  ottitudinal  outcomes  of  schooling, 
especially  those  which  relate  to  racial  and  social  class  preferences,  and  their 
relationship  to  achievement  in  different  racial  and  social  class  contexts.  The  Racial 


Isolation  report  already  has  suggested  the  close  relationship  between  racial  context 
and  racial  preferences,  in  longitudinal  studies  this  aspect  could  be  more  fully  probed 
by  direct  sociometric  techniques.  But  more  important  is  exploration  over  time  of  the 
relationship  between  interracial  acceptance  and  the  differential  development  of 
academic  competence. 

Third,  the  analysis  reported  here  includes  no  effort  to  take  account  of  the 

24 

association  shown  in  the  Coleman  survey  between  teacher  quality  and  student 

performance.  Although  analysis  of  the  Coleman  data  can  and  should  be  continued, 

again  the  main  need  is  for  longitudinal  data . 

Given  these  limitations,  and  the  research  needs  they  suggest,  a few  tentative 

general  conclusions  can  be  ventured. 

— There  does  appear  to  be  an  "effect"  of  racial  composition  upon  the 
achievement  of  white  students.  Its  basic  dimensions  can  be  roughly 
summed  up  by  noting  that  the  same  school  and  classroom  contexts-** 
majority  Negro,  majority  disadvantaged-- which  produce  low  achieve- 
ment for  Negroes  produce  low  achievement  for  whites.  Conversely, 
the  school  and  classroom  contexts  which  are  associated  with  higher 
achievement  for  Negro  students— majority  white,  majority  advantaged-- 
aiso  are  associated  with  higher  achievement  for  v/hite  students. 

—There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  less  sensitivity  of  advantaged  than 
disadvantaged  white  students  to  majority-Negro  schools  and  .classrooms, 
except  in  the  sense  that  such  students  are  very  likely  to  be  in  school 
mostly  with  a majority  of  other  fairly  advantaged  children . And  in 
such  schools  there  are  no  discemable  negative  effects  of  ma/jority- 
Negro  student  bodies,.  Given  the  demography  of  the  Nation's  urban 
areas,  such  schools  are  not  nearly  as  likely  to  be  located  as  near 
Negro  residential  areas  as  are  schools  with  a majority  of  less  advantaged 
whites.  The  white  children  who  are  often  physically  easiest  to  integrote 
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with  Negroes  are  children  who— in  such  integration— would  be  likely 
to  produce  bi-raciol,  lower  class  schools.  If  such  schools  were  majority 
white,  the  students  would  probably  not  suffer  academically,  and  as 
other  research  has  shown,  they  would  be  likely  to  gain  a g^  deal  in 
the  way  of  eliminating  racial  bigotry.  But  by  virtue  of  their  social 
class  composition,  such  schools  would  not  offer  either  the  white  or 
Negro  children  the  achievement  benefits  which  appear  to  be  associated 
with  attending  a majority  advantaged  school . Thus,  the  schools  which 
in  some  cities  may  be  physically  easiest  to  desegregate  racially  do  not 
offer  the  prospect  of  the  most  productive  student  social  class  composition. 
Increasingly,  those  schools  lie  outside  the  central  cities. 

—In  all  dimensions  which  existing  data  offer,  it  seems  that  interracial 
tension  is  as  damaging  for  white  as  Negro  achievement. 

All  of  this  can  best,  and  most  easily,  be  summed  up  by  sayijig  th< . those 

schools  which  seem  to  be  most  productive  for  Negro  students'  academic  growth- 

majority  advantaged,  low  tension,  majority  white— are  also  most  productive  for 

white  students.  In  many  smaller  and  medium  sized  cities  such  schools  can  be 

created  within  the  corporate  limits  of  central  city  school  jurisdictions.  In  the 

older  and  larger  metropolitan  areas— which  contain  roughly  half  of  the  urban 

Negro  population*— such  schools  increasingly  would  require  urban-suburban 

cooperation  among  school  districts . 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 . Bronfenbrenner,  U.,  "The  Psychological  Costs  of  Quality  and  Equality  in 
Education, " paper  presented  at  a conference  on  Psychological  Factors  in 
Poverty,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  June  22-24,  1967. 


qI  . PnijfiljH/  of  Educational  OoDortunitv,  Washington, 

1966,  302-325;  V/ilson,  A.,  "Educational  Consequences  of  Segregotion  in 
a California  Community, " 165-206  in.Vol  i 11  of  U . S . Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  Washington,  1967. 


3.  White  Plains,  New  York  Public  Schools,  An  Evaluation  of  the  Racial  Balance 
Plon,  Section  ill,  8.  This  evaluation  is  not  of  very  good  quality,  and  it 
should  be  used  with  a fair  amount  of  caution. 


4.  The  relationship  between  tension  and  performance  for  Negro  students  was 
reported  in  U.S.C.C.R.,  og^cit.,  Vol.  I,  157-158;  there  is  one  table  for 
white  students,  Vol . II,  142  • For  a good  review  of  experimental  research 
which  bears  on  this  area,  Katz,  i.,  “Review  of  Evidence  Relating  to  Effects 
of  Desegregation  on  the  Intellectual  Performance  of  Negroes,"  American 
Psychologist,  June,  1964. 

5.  White  Plains,  og.  ciK;  Moorefield,  T . E.,  The  Bussing  of  Minority  Groug 
Children  in  o Big  City  School  System,  unpublished  Ph.D.  thesis.  University 
of  Chicago,  1967  (Abstract);  Marascuilo,  !..  A.,  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Education — , Berkeley,  1967;  Beker,  J.,  School  Desegregation  and  Integra- 


tion, mimeo,  1967. 
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6. 


Moorefleid,  op»  cjt  29, 

7,  White  PiainS/  op,  cit,/  Section  1/  i3-14, 

8,  Beker,  op,  cit,/  26-27;  Moorefield,  op,  cit , 

9,  Beker,  op,  cit,#  24-25;  Moorefield/  op > cif ,/  7-3/  (it  is  not  entirely  clear 
what  the  classroom  compositions  were  in  this  study);  White  PiainS/  op » cit,/ 
Introduction/  2.;  Stout/  R./  School  Desegregotion;  Progress  in  Eight  CitieS/ 
Chicago/  1966/  Vol,  11/  Ch.  VII/  107-110, 

10,  Coleman/  op, cit,/  304, 

11,  U.S.C,C,R,/Og^ciiN/ Vol.  11/  46-47/  134-142. 

12,  This  table  arises  from  further  onalysis  of  the  Coleman  survey  data  under  way 
at  Horvard;  it  was  supplied  by  Mr,  MarshaH'Smlth  ofthe  Graduate  School  of 

Education , 

13,  Ibid, 

14,  U.S,C.C,R./ ©E^ciU/ Vol.  11/  p.42. 

15 , Appendix  Table  I reports  results  for  grade  12 , It  was  provided  by  Mr.  James 
McPartland/  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Social  Organization  of  Schools/  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University . 

16,  Appendix  Table  II  reports  the  results  for  grade  12.  Thanks  again  ore  to 


Mr.  McPartland, 
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17,  Katz,  op,  cit« 


18.  The  student  item  was:  "Think  now  of  /our  close  friends*  How  many  of  them 
are  white?"  (A)  None  (B)  Less  than  half  (C)  About  half  (D)  More  than  half 
(E)  All  • The  teacher  item  was  a yes-no  response  to  the  statement:  "The 
different  races  or  ethnic  aroyps  don't  get  along  together;” 

1 9 • See  note  4,  above  • 

20*  A good  review  of  the  research  is  found  in  AAcDill,  E.,  et  ol Sources  of 
Educotional  Climates  in  High  Schools,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1966, 

Ch.  II. 


21.  U.S.C.C.R.,  o£.  cit.,  Vol.  II,  42-43,  100-101.  T.  F.  Peetigrew  has 
discussed  some  of  the  dimensions  of  this  in  "Race  and  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity,"  paper  read  at  the  A.P.A.  meetings,  Washington,  D,  C., 
9/V67. 

22  • Appendix  Table  III  displays  the  full  array  of  data . 

23.  See  /ppendix  Table  III  • 

24.  Coleman,  op.  cit..  Table  3.25.3,  319. 
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APPENDIX 


A few  words  are  necessary  to  supplement  the  preceding  and  following  Tables. 

a . Non-response  on  any  question  el  iminated  students  from  this  analysis, 
save  parents'  education  • 

b.  parents'  education  was  determined  by  cross-tabulating  mother's  and 
fefber's  eduGation,.  as  reported  by  the  students.  Noirresponse  for 
one  wront  was  re-^oded  for  the  reported  education  of  the  other. 

Dual  norrresponse  and  blanks  were  treated  as  a separate  category, 
not  reported  here  • 

c in  the  analysis  above,  school's  racial  composition  is  trie hotomi zed: 
0-49%  white;  50-69%  white;  69-100%  white . The  other  categoriza- 
tions are  self-evident  • 

d.  The  tension  variable  was  dichotomized;  0-9%  vs.  10-<^/o  of  teachers 
reporting  some  tension. 
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Appendix  Table  II:  Grade  12,  School  Social  Class  and  Racial  Composition 
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Introduction 


This  paper  asks  and  attempts  to  answer  four  questions: 

(1)  What  is  the  current  situation  with  respect  to  school 
segregation  in  the  largest  central  cities  of  the  United  States? 

(2)  What  steps  have  been  taken,  or  at  least  have  been  for- 
mally proposed  and  received  the  serious  attention  of  school  policy 
makers? 

(3)  What  are  the  least  and  the  most  promising  techniques 
for  achieving  school  desegregation  in  these  cities? 

(4)  What  are  the  most  promising  strategies  to  implement 
these  techniques? 

The  first  question  was  approached  through  data  on  record  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  second 
was  answered  by  collating  evidence  from  published  reports,  field  visits, 
correspondence  and  phone  calls  with  school  officials  and  informed  per- 
sons within  the  twenty  cities  selected  for  analysis. 
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We  note  In  advance  that  few  programs  are  in  operation*  In 
addition,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  all  of  the  plans  and  proposals 
that  have  been  generated  within  the  twenty  cities;  we  can  provide  only 
estimates.  These  estimates  have  been  drawn  in  the  interest  of  avoid- 
ing false  optimism. 

We  have  focused  upon  the  20  largest  central  cities  in  the 
United  States, for  the  racial,  ethnic,  and  class  minorities  are  heavily 
concentrated  in  these  communities,  and  it  is  here  that  school  segrega- 
tion is  most  intractable  in  extent  and  depth.  We  also  have  concentrated 
upon  the  racial  isolation  of  Negroes  in  the  schools.  There  are  other 

groups  affected,  and  the  effects  of  isolation  may  be  greater  at  present 

1 

among  Puerto  Ricans  than  among  Negroes  in  the  metropolitan  northeast. 
Nevertheless,  the  scale  of  Negro  isolation  combined  with  the  greater 
absolute  size  of  the  urban  Negro  population  makes  us  believe  that  high- 
est technical  and  political  priority  must  be  given  to  the  elimination 
of  segregated  educational  facilities  and  services  for  Negroes;  pursuit 
of  this  priority  offers  greatest  promise  for  reducing  the  isolation 
of  other  groups. 

The  Current  Situation 

Of  the  twenty  U.S.  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of 
500,000,  13  approach  the  Tauber  Index  score  of  100  which  signifies  total 
residential  segregation;^  Except  for  Washington,  the  few  less  segregated 
cities  are  located  in  the  West,  but  the  rate  of  Negro  in-migration  there 
will  soon  bring  the  West  into  line  with  the  South  and  the  Northeast. 

What  is  more,  Houston  and  Dallas  are  only  now  moving  from  de  jure  into 
de  facto  school  segregation. 


* See  Table  I,  at  end. 
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Bdirrlng  new  policies j we  expect  thst  by  1975  tbe  twenty  Isirgest 
cities  of  the  nation,  which  together  account  for  nearly  half  of  the 
nation's  Negro  population,  will  be  uniformly  characterized  by  extreme 
residential,  and  hence  extreme  ^ facto  school  segregation.  This  effect 
is  magnified  by  the  fact  that  roughly  six  out  of  ten  white  pupils  are 
enrolled  In  public  schools,  contrasted  with  nine  out  of  ten  Negro  pupilSs 
According  to  present  findings,  this  disproportion  is  increasing.  The 
evidence  suggests  that  70  percent  of  all  Negro  pupils  attend  schools 
that  are  composed  of  90  to  100  percent  Negro  pupils.  By  1975, barring 
new  policies^  we  estimate  that  80  percent  of  all  Negro  pupils  in  these 
cities  will  be  attending  90  to  100  percent  Negro  schools. 

Each  of  the  20  cities,  as  Table  III  shows,  has  operating  or 
planned  one,  two,  or  three  limited  remedies.  But  only  a few  cities 
have  in  operation  comprehensive  programs.  One  of  these  involves  a 
single  ’’supplementary  center"  in  Cleveland.  There,  pupils  are  being 
brought  together  for  part  of  the  day  for  enriched  and  remedial  instruc- 
tion that  goes  beyond  what  is  available  in  Isolated  neighborhood 
schools.  An  informed  source  in  Cleveland  indicates,  however,  that 
classes  are  kept  along  home  school  lines,  thus  producing  segregated 


groupings  in  a deiiegregated  setting. 

Another  potentially  comprehensive  program  is  located  in  Bal- 
timore, where  some  elementary  schools  have  been  clustered.  In  Boston, 
more  than  250  Negro  children  are  being  bussed  from  the  city  into  the 
schools  of  six  cooperating  suburban  school  districts.  Although  this 
program,  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan  Council  for  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity (METCO) , is  very  small,  it  represents  the  most  significant  pro- 
gram mechanism  operating  in  the  largest  cities. 
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There  is  a great  difference  between  a big  city  school  deseg- 
regation program  that  is  in  operation  and  one  that  has  been  proposed 
or  planned.  The  only  programs  in  general  operation  are  those  involving 
free  choice  transfers  of  pupils  ^ limited  open  enrollment  ^ or  changes 
in  attendance  zones.  For  the  most  part,  the  open  enrollment  schemes 
new  in  operation  are  without  significance!  as  Table  XII  reveals  they 
are  unsupported  by  bussing  and  thus  depend  upon  the  initiative  and 
private  funds  of  parents. 

Exclusive  of  New  York  City,  then,  other  types  of  programs 
have  merely  been  proposed.  There  is  little  reason  to  expect  any  Im- 
plementation of  desegregation  proposals  — again  barring  changes  in 
state  or  federal  legal  requirements  — in  the  next  several  years.  In 
New  York  City,  grade  structure  revisions  have  been  mandated  but  will 
take  a decade  or  more  to  implement;  pairing  has  involved  no  more  than 
ten  schools;  and  the  bulk  of  new  school  construction  continues  to  be 
sited  in  extremely  segregated  subcommunities,  although  some  selections 
have  been  made  recently  with  a view  to  preventing  further  segregation. 

But  Table  III  and  the  qualitative  data  from  which  it  was 
derived  oblige  us  to  conclude  that  applied  research  and  planning  toward 
school  desegregation  programs  are  increasing  in  extent  and  quality 
among  the  big  cities.  Some  of  this  trend  has  resulted  from  federal 
expenditures  for  planning.  At  the  same  time,  however,  big  city  school 
segregation  continues  its  annual  increase  and  is  nowhere  being  redvced 
or  prevented. 
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An  Impressive,  potentially  influential  '‘talking  game"  is  going 
on  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington,  New 
Orleans,  Seattle,  and  Buffalo.  Successive  waves  of  planning  toward 
comprehensive  desegregation  in  each  may  seem  in  the  short  term  to  do 
little  more  than  deter  action.  Yet  each  wave  is  also  an  educative  force, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  one  or  two  of  these  cities  the  tide  of  decision 
will  turn.  Planners,  government  officials,  and  academics  should  be 
cautioned,  however,  against  assuming  that  "talking  games"  signify  deci- 
sions. Thirteen  years  of  inaction  and  inadequate  Implementation  since 
the  Brown  decision  suggest  the  intractability  of  this  problem,  barring 
new  policies  at  the  federal  level. 

Feasible  Techniques 

None  of  the  limited  techniques,  alone  or  in  combination,  can 
prevent,  let  alone  eliminate,  segregated  education  for  Negroes  in  the 
largest  central  cities.  But  each  is  of  educational  value  if  well 
planned  and  carried  out.  Indeed,  we  have  evidence  that  open  enrollment 
programs  can  provide  more  immediate  and  positive  educational  benefits 
than  programs  of  compensatory  education  carried  out  in  segregated  Negro 

9 

schools.  We  also  have  evidence  that  limited  pairing  programs,  when  • 
executed  mechanically  and  with  little  concern  for  Instructional  improve- 
ments, can  redound  to  the  disadvantage  of  th&_students  who  are  sent, 
the  students  who  are  left  behind,  and  the  students  in  the  receiving 

3 

schools. 

The  limited  techniques  should  be  continued  and  extended  in  all 
of  the  largest  cities.  They  can  be  designed  to  improve  educational 
portunity,  and  they  stimulate  progressively  greater  commitment  com- 
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prehensive  school  desegregation  programs.  It  is  unlikely  that  federal, 
state,  or  local  agencies  will  take  giant  steps  to  remedy  a problem  un- 
less there  has  been  experience  in  the  small  interim  steps.  Limited 
programs  of  free  choice,  grade  structure  revision,  pairing  and  bussing, 
also  serve  to  thaw  an  otherwise  frozen  complex  of  local  school  customs 
and  mores.  Quite  apart  from  the  challenge  of  school  desegregation,  big 
city  school  systems  face  such  a host  of  social  changes  and  rising  pub- 
lic expectations  that  established  procedures  must  be  modified  in  count- 
less ways  if  alternatives  to  failure  are  to  be  discovered.  Well 
planned,  well  implemented,  yet  limited  desegregation  schemes  should  be 
encouraged.  Hasty  mechanical  experiments  should  be  avoided;  they  harm 
some  students,  and  they  depress  confidence  in  the  desirability  of  com- 
prehensive school  integration. 

Magnet  Schools  - The  magnet  school  offers  specialized  courses 
or  educational  services  in  a niimber  of  carefully  located  public  schools 
in  an  effort  to  provide  attractive,  desegregated  schooling  to  all  those 
enrolled.  Ideally,  some  minority  group  pupils  are  released  from  racial 
isolation  and  are  also  enriched  by  the  curriculum,  while  majority  pupils 
are  **held  in"  the  system  by  the  special  advantages  of  attendance  or  the 
prospect  of  future  admission. 

The  magnet  school  concept  is  attractive  politically  but  re- 
gressive educationally.  Boston  and  New  York  City  demonstrated  fifty 
years  ago  that  public  school  systems  could  create  and  operate  exception- 
ally distinguished  elite  or  specialized  institutions.  The  price  of  most 
of  these  has  been  a reduction  in  the  quality  of  education  at  other  in- 
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stitutlons  within  the  same  system,  as  both  staff  and  students  are 
skimmed  off  for  special  benefits.  We  agree  with  the  Allen  Committee’s 
report  on  New  York  City  which  stated,  "While  some  special-purpose 
schools  may  well  be  justified,  the  policy  should  be  to  eliminate  those 
in  which  attendance  seems  to  imply  a stigma,  which  show  a trend  toward 
increasing  racial  homogeneity".^ 

Magnet  schools  pose  new  stresses  for  big  city  systems.  These 
include  public  claims  of  unfair  admission  practices;  disenchantment  with 
non-magnet  school  offerings;  and  new  strains  in  the  personnel  policies 
on  recruitment,  assignment,  and  salary.  Some  versions  of  the  magnet 
school  are  also  purely  additive.  Far  from  contributing  to  the  effective 
integration  of  the  system,  they  are  tacked  on  as  extra  "academies"  or 
supplements  which  are  duplicative  or  redundant. 

None  of  these  reservations  is  meant  to  be  absolute  or  do.jmatic; 
feasible  magnet  schools  can  be  created. 

Clusters  or  Complexes 

The  educational  complex  is  an  administratively  and  geographi- 
cally bounded  network  of  public  schools  whose  chief  officer  has  the 
authority  and  the  means  to  increase  integration  among  staff  and  students 
in  the  member  schools , and  to  make  the  best  local  adaptation  of  schools 
to  student  needs  and  to  the  reduction  of  ethnic  isolation*^  A complex 
would  contain  fairly  proximate  schools.  Students  would  be  assigned  to 
Home  Schools  according  to  current  neighborhood  boundaries,  but  each 
would  be  not  more  than  20  minutes  of  bus  travel  time  apart  from  one 
another  or  from  the  headquarters  school.  In  the  complex,  teachers  and 
services  would  be  pooled,  so  as  to  best  combine  their  time  and  skills 
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through  sharing  of  conmon  classes  and  exchanges  of  students  or  in  other 
ways.  The  concept  emphasizes  the  partial  desegregation  of  existing 
facilities^  staffs i and  student  bodies.  It  also  exploits  the  concept 
of  administrative  decentralization  less  for  purposes  of  local  control 

csll%a  mv/^^  wsM 

The  strength  of  complexes  is  that  the  scheme  can  be  adapted 
to  make  room  for  new  school  construction,  sited  to  reduce  or  prevent 
further  segregation.  It  can  operate  along  with  and  reinforce  the  bene- 
fits of  pairing  and  free  choice  transfers.  Grade  structures  can  be 
revised  within  clusters.  Perhaps  most  important,  it  offers  a concrete 
way  of  moving  from  neighborhood -based  systems  to  larger  districts,  and 
paves  the  way  for  educational  p^arks. 

The  weaknesses  are  equally  noteworthy.  Apart  from  one  effort 
to  cluster  elementary  schools  in  Baltimore,  we  know  of  no  instance 
where  a large  city  has  attempted  the  complex.  We  think  this  is  so  be- 
cause substantial  administrative  and  staff  reorganization  is  essential* 
Feasibility  studies  of  Queens  and  Brooklyn  in  New  York  City  indicated 
that  further  segregation  could  be  partially  prevented  and  that  slightly 
less  than  one  third  of  existing  levels  of  school  segregation  could  be 
eliminated.  But  a one  third  effect  may  seem  too  small  a gain  in  return 
for  substantial  restructuring  of  personnel  assignments,  titles^  and  re- 
sponsibilities. In  New  York  City,  the  bath  water  of  decentralization 
has  been  turned  on  but  the  baby  of  desegregation  has  been  lost  in  the 
splash.^  The  surge  toward  local  control  has  occurred  along  lines  that 
reinforce  existing  neighborhood  patterns  of  segregation. 
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Educational  Parks 


The  feasibility  of  educational  parks  in  large  cities  will  be 
tested  only  when  several  have  been  created  and  operated  for  some  time 
in  more  than  one  city.  At  present,  not  a single  educational  park  has 
been  built  in  any  of  the  twenty  largest  cities. 

An  educational  park  would  be  a very  large  consolidated  uni- 
fied school  plant,  built  in  a campus -like  arrangement  and  zoned  to 


serve  many  surrounding  neighborhoods,  subcommunities,  or  combinations 


of  communities. 

Parks  have  potential  for  meeting  all  criteria  for  educational 
desirability  and  feasibility.  Moreover,  as  a survey  of  all  states  and 
457  school  districts  recently  indicated,  85  communities  have  already 
discovered  that  in  planning  educational  parks  they  may  promote  solu- 
tions to  a variety  of  urban  problems.  The  problems  that  come  within 
range  of  solution  Include  new  school  construction  economies,  inner  city 
redevelopment,  metropolltanization,  economies  and  Improvements  in  the 
pooling  and  scheduling  and  distribution  of  special  services,  and  class 
and  ethnic  as  well  as  racial  Integration,  To  the  imaginations  of 
planners,  social  scientists,  and  some  professional  educators,  parks  are 
tremendously  attractive  and  feasible  instruments  for  adapting  schools 
to  late  twentieth  century  educational  requirements. 

Among  our  20  cities,  educational  parks  have  been  proposed  and 
partially  planned  in  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Phl-^adelphla,  and  Detroit, 
Public  and  professional  discussion  has  begun  in  at  least  four  other 
great  cities.  In  New  York,  where  detailed  preparation  is  underway, 
the  two  educational  parks  that  will  be  built  in  the  next  several  years 


are  not  so  located  as  to  reduce  or  prevent  racial  segregation  in  the 
public  schools.  The  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education,  according  to 
reliable  sources,  is  discussing  the  construction  of  three  educational 
parks.  Unfortunately,  according  to  two  reliable  sources,  if  these 
parks  are  constructed  they  would  be  built  in  resldentlally  segregated 
vjelghborhoods  (two  in  essentially  all  Negro  areas).  If  such  a plan 
were  carried  out,  at  least  five  segregated  elementary  schools,  two 
segregated  junior  high  schools,  and  one  desegregated  high  school  would 
remain  or  become  segregated.  In  Chicago,  only  a proposal  exists  and 
it  assorts  that  it  would  take  thirty  years  to  create  a system  of  parks. 

To  prove  economically  feasible,  educational  parks  In  the 
largest  cities  would  have  to  be  financed  as  part  of  a federal  urban 
redevelopment  program.  Consider  the  financial  magnitude  of  the  New 
York  City  task,  for  example.  If  grades  five  through  twelve  were  in- 
cluded, and  if  each  park  were  to  serve  about  10,000  students,  about 
80  educational  parks  would  have  to  be  built.  If  a 1,000  pupil  school 
w’.th  modest  facilities  now  costs  a minimum  of  two  million  dollars, 
each  park  would  cost  at  least  25  million  dollars.  The  total  cost  would 
be  at  least  two  billion  dollars;  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  consider*- 
able  physical  and  social  rehabilitation  of  resldentlally  and  commer- 
cially deteriorated  areas  could  be  built  into  the  development  process. 

The  history  of  resegregation  of  Washington  and  Baltimore 
schools  demonstrates,  finally,  that  educational  parks,  even  if  pains- 
takingly sited,  could  not  achieve  the  aim  of  desegregation  in  most: 
of  the  twenty  largest  cities  unless  urban -suburban  district  consolidation 
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were  involved.  This  fact  is  acknowledged  in  the  Hobson  v.  Hansen 

9 

decision  in  Washington,  and  it  is  proven  in  a recent  analysis  of  the 

10 

Baltimore  school  system. 

Even  in  New  York  City,  where  desegregation  policies  of  a 
sort  are  being  practiced  and  where  a margin  for  effective  action  con- 
tinues to  exist,  educational  parks  would  not  desegregate  the  schools 
unless  they  were  constructed  on  an  Inter-dlstrlct  basis  and  Involved 
participation  by  predominantly  white  suburbs.  If  New  York  City  be- 
gan tomorrow  to  erect  educational  parks  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
ten  of  them  by  1980,  its  public  school  pupil  enrollment  would  still 
exceed  70  percent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican. 

Suburban-Urban  Cooperation 

Among  the  20  cities,  only  Boston  operates  a program  that 
Involves  suburban  schools.  Similar  programs  exist  in  rcveral  smaller 
cities,  but  we  assumed  at  the  opening  of  this  paper  that  a variety  of 
alternatives  exist  for  smaller  cities,  making  the  experience  of  Hart- 
ford and  Rochester  interesting  but  less  than  critical. 

Boston's  METCO  is  private,  voluntary,  and  small.  It  costs 
the  participating  school  boards  virtually  nothing  and  raises  no  com- 
plex legal  questions.  No  obligations  exist  within  the  program  con- 
cerning continuation  for  the  long  term  or  expansion  to  include  more 
districts  or  pupils.  Thus  it  provides  no  direct  empirical  basis  for 
assessing  the  feasibility  of  suburban-urban  cooperation. 

Nevertheless,  nothing  short  of  the  evolution  of  che  METCO 
concept  will  achieve  big  city  school  desegregation.  By  evolution,  we 
mean  the  extension,  expansion,  and  public  legitimation  of  such  pro- 


grams  to  a point  where  public  educational  services  are  freed  from 
fiscal  restriction,  district  boundaries,  and  neighborhood  parameters. 
Legally  and  politically,  metropolltanization  is  the  only  viable,  dur- 
able remedy  that  exists.  Moreover,  it  is  apt  to  prove  most  feasible 
If  it  is  first  attempted  in  those  metropolitan  areas  such  as  Washington 
and  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  where  the  suburban  districts  are  few  enough 
in  number  to  make  incorporation  and  unification  imaginable  to  both  the 
public  and  public  authorities. 

Our  point  of  view  on  this  matter  is  demographic  and  ecolo- 
gical: Suburban  white  segregation  (see  Table  II)  in  the  metropolitan 

areas  of  the  twenty  largest  cities  always  has  been  extremely  high, 
and  this  will  persist  through  1985.  Residential  densities,  average 
age  of  adults,  and  occupational  mixes  in  central  cities  are  such  that 
the  historic  trend  toward  the  massing  of  Negroes  and  other  minorities 
in  the  inner  city  neighborhoods  will  also  persist  over  the  same  period. 

A very  gradual  ethnic  redistribution  across  the  entire 
metropolitan  field  may  be  seen  in  the  oldest  cities  of  the  East. 

This  will  gradually  erode  the  foundation  of  facto  segregated  pub- 
lic education.  But  the  pace  of  change,  barring  policy  intervention, 
will  be  such  as  to  create  ghettoes  of  miseducated  minorities  inside 
every  suburban  community,  producing  little  more  chan  an  areal  multi- 
plication of  the  present  big  city  situation. 

Strategies  for  Implementation 

In  our  judgment  the  recommendations  advanced  in  the  final 
section  of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  report.  Racial 
Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools,  represent  essential  but  not  complete 
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elements  o£  a strategy  for  achieving  urban  school  desegregation*  A 
Congressional  uniform  standard;  firm  assignment  of  state  responsibi- 
lity; sizeable  federal  fiscal  assistance;  adequate  time,  or  controlled 
pacing;  and  the  controls  recommended  over  private  and  public  housing 
and  urban  renewal,  constitute  the  elements  which  must  be  present  if 
the  grave  problem  of  school  segregation  is  to  be  remedied. 

To  these  steps  we  would  add  the  elements  of  a local  strategy 
and  those  of  federal  legislative  and  administrative  integration.  A 
necessary  local  strategy  is  consistent  emphasis  upon  the  ways  in  which 
the  reconstruction  of  educational  services  will  benefit  all  citizens 
and  their  children.  We  mean  that  an  emphasis  upon  the  moral  principle 
of  Integration  is  an  emphasis  most  likely  to  defeat  the  achievement  of 
the  objective;  where  an  emphasis  upon  Improved  services  for  clients 
can  capture  and  harness  rising  public  expectations  and  serve  the  moral 
principle  quietly  and  more  effectively  at  the  same  time. 

Educational  park  planning  illustrates  this  vividly.  In  sev- 
eral cities,  citizens  from  a variety  of  interest  groups  have  endorsed 
the  practical  educational  potential  of  the  park  because  the  park  can 
be  shown  to  offer  a host  of  related  improvements.  Desegregation  is 
perceived  as  obtainable  incidentally  or  en  route.  A moral  and  legal 
approach  to  school  integration  can  be  achieved  in  smaller  communities, 
but  in  the  largest  cities  this  approach  is  confounded  and  fragmented 
by  political  cross -pressures  that  cannot  be  managed  or  channelled. 

We  believe  that  local  moral  pressures  on  behalf  of  limited 
solutions  should  be  maintained.  Without  these,  ground  is  lost  to 
extremists  on  both  sides.  Moreover,  comprehensive  urban  programs  fail 
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unless  they  evolve  out  of  small  experiments  and  demonstrations  of  what 
is  desirable  and  possible.  But  the  local  strategy  of  greatest  impor- 
tance — and  the  one  that  is  now  beginning  to  come  into  focus  in  a few 
cities  — is  one  of  visualizing  and  persuading  educators  and  the  public 
of  the  great  instructional  and  service  gains  and  economies  to  be  enjoyed 
through  resource  pooling  and  inter-district  cooperation. 

This  local  approach,  even  in  concert  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  will  fail,  we  believe,  unless  there 
comes  into  being  a legislative  obligation  for  the  progressive  integra- 
tion of  federal  programs.  Currently,  the  gaps  between  Title  I of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  the  housing  and  renewal  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  are  the  moral  equivalent 
of  distance  in  inter-stellar  space.  They  will  not  be  closed  through 
the  occasional  formation  of  task  forces,  but  when  direct  cooperation 
is  obligatory  if  programs  are  to  be  continued  or  enlarged  from  year  to 
year.  Some  of  the  elements  of  this  strategy  are  embodied  in  the  orig- 
inal Model  Cities  plan,  which  was  partially  emasculated  in  the  process 
of  enactment. 

We  are  arguing,  in  conclusion,  that  a federal  legal  and  leg- 
islative basis  for  solution  is  essential  but  that  this  basis  must 
include  an  integrative  restructuring  of  federal  programs  aimed  at 
solving  urban  problems. 

A closing  note  concerning  strategy:  the  limited  desegregation 

devices  we  have  cited  and  taken  seriously  will  not  evolve  into  compre- 
hensive remedies  if  left  free  of  new  incentives  or  legal  requirement. 
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Open  enrollment  and  zoning  jhanges  have  merit  as  first  steps,  but  they 
offer  few  impacts  upon  the  status  quo*  Changes  in  racial  composition 
and  changes  in  quality  of  educational  services  will  occur  only  when 
and  if  new  forces  and  new  resources  are  introduced  into  local  systems 
from  above.  Our  ecological  view  buttresses  this  strongly;  it  shows 
that  only  giant  steps  wilt  reach  the  goal.  The  best  analogy  is 
the  history  of  school  district  consolidation  from  1940  to  1967. 

Rarely  did  districts  merge  as  a result  of  local  discussion  and  cam- 
paigns. Rather,  they  merged  because  of  state  pressure  and  financial 
incentives.  If  this  was  true  for  consolidation,  how  true  will  it  be 
for  the  much  more  fundamental  change  involved  in  metro-area  school 
desegregation. 
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NONPUjjLIC  schools  and 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

By 

Very  Rev,  Msgr,  James  C Donohiia,  Ph.  D. 

Director,  Department  of  Education 
United  States  Catholic  Conference 

Prepared  For 

National  Conference  on  Eqiial  Educational  Opportunity 
in  America's  Cities 

Introduction 

With  an  enrollment  Cf  close  to  ten  million  students,  the  nation's 
nonpublic  schools  are  a central  factor  in  the  issue  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Any  discussion  ignoring  their  potential  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  shortsighted. 

This  paper  attempts  to  do  two  things:  Firsb  to  indicate  how  paro- 
chial and  private  schools  affect  the  academic  rating  and  socio-economic 
composition  of  urban  public  schools,  Seconc\  to  suggest  ways  in  which  non- 
public schools  can  help  provide  for  equal  educational  opportunities  in  the 
cities. 

Interaction  of  Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools 

Public  and  nonpublic  schools  in  large  urban  areas  do  not  exist  in 
a vacuum.  Richard  P.  Boardman  in  a study  cippearing  in  the  Urban  Review 

for  November  I960,  proposes  "That  the  presence  of  parallel  education  systems 
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in  an  urban  area  has  consequences  for  the  form  and  quality  of  educational  ser- 
vices in  that  area. " ^ The  Boardman  study  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  docu- 
ment a theory  that  many  public  and  private  school  educators  have  talked  about 
for  many  years.  In  this  writer’s  opinion  it  is  successful,  Boardman’s  con- 
clusions are  worth  noting  here  because  they  form  a background  against  wliich 
our  particular  concerns  will  take  on  greater  clarity. 

Boardman’s  study  was  conducted  in  a tjq)ical  northern  city  where 
the  parochial  school  enrollment  was  approximately  10, 300  and  the  public  school 
enrcllment  was  24, 400.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  citj*’  population  was 
Catholic.  In  this  city,  which  Boardman  calls  klittelville,  parochial  schools 
enroll  only  half  of  the  Catholic  school-age  population.  Inasmuch  as  95  percent 
of  the  Negro  population  is  non-Catholic  and  50  percent  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
population  is  ’’functionally  non-Catholic,  " the  ethnic  composition  of  each  school 
system  is  effected.  Program  offerings  in  both  school  systems  likewise  re- 
flect the  malicup  of  the  student  body. 

Boardman  concludes; 

Given  that  two  or  more  educational  systems  are  present 
in  any  given  urban  community,  it  is  important  to  determine 
under  what  circumstances  the  relationship  between  the  systems 
can  be  considered  constructive.  It  seems  apparent  from  the 
description  of  the  situation  in  Mittelville  that  dysfunctional 
elements  are  present.  By  allowing  those  aspects  of  the  rela- 
tionship to  continue,  the  public  system  has  no  choice  but  to 
suffer  the  consequences. . . 

At  some  point  it  must  become  apparent  to  parochial  and 
public  educators  alike  that  the  troublesome  educational  con- 
sequences of  maintaining  the  present  relationship  are  out- 
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weighting  the  advantages  for  a particular  system.  When, 
for  example,  the  she  and  relative  strengtli  of  one  of  the 
systems  begins  to  influence  the  size  and  direction  of  the 
other,  it  becomes  important  to  reevaluate  the  strueture 
and  goals  of  all  educational  services  in  the  area.  Failure 
of  the  two  systems  to  develop  an  adequate  exehange  of 
ideas  on  education  can  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  that 

-orlnnof frvi*  fVir^  oi-ifiT'p  nnnnlnfinn. 

Implicit  in  Eoarclman’s  study  is  the  f-'  ot  that  nonpublic  schools  attract 
children  whose  socio-economic  status  is  re.  high.  While  the  parochial 

schools  generally  show  a wider  range  of  socio-economic  status  than  independent 
non-church-relatcd  schools,  nonetheless  many  people  living  in  urban  areas 
tend  to  send  their  children  to  nonpublic  s'^hools  if  they  can  afford  to.  For 
example,  some  Protestants,  both  Negro  and  white,  send  their  children  to 
Catholic  schools  to  get  what  they  believe  is  a better  social  and  academic  environ- 
ment for  th'-ar.  For  this  reason  it  is  conceivable  that  in  certain  inner-city  neigh- 
borhoods the  public  schools  could  become  academic  "dumping  grounds.  " 

But  vhat  of  the  nonpublic  school  becoming  a "refuge"  for  white  children 
in  the  cities,  contributing  to  the  further  segregation  of  the  public  school?  Up 
to  the  present  time  there  has  been  relatively  little  statistical  research  to  back 
up  the  charges  aiid  the  countercharges  made  on  the  issue,  hi  order  to  glimose 
the  real  truth  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  what  happens  in  large  cities  like 
New  York,  Washington,.  Chicago,  etc.  A paper  preparcu  by  the  Research  Insti- 
tute for  Catholic  Education  in  New  York  State  entitled,  "Do  Catholic  Schools 
Reallj'  Promote  Segragation, " reports  on  the  problem  as  follows: 

When  the  New  York  City  public  schools  lost  nearly  25, 000 
white  pupils  in  1966,  it  was  stated  or  implied  by  some  that  these 
wliitc  children  had  fled  into  paroclilal  schools. 
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This  kind  of  assertion  is  demonstrably  false.  In  fact,  there 
is  mounting  evidence  that  paroclnal  schools  slow  down  the  flight 
of  wliiles  from  a changing  neighborhood  and  act  as  a stabiliy.ing 
force.  A close  examination  of  changing  neighborhoods  seems  to 
reveal  that  the  Catholic  school  has  greater  **holding  power’*  for 
whites  than  docs  the  public  school  and  has  a special  role  to  play 


in  integration. 


A number  of  considerations  are  perttneiit  here: 


1. ) An  ctlmic  survey  of  Catholic  elementary  schools  during 
1966  revealed  lint  the  Catholic  elementary  school  enrollment  in 
Manhattan  was  46%  Negro  and  Spanish- spcolcing;  in  hlanhattan  and 
the  Bronx  together,  it  was  S07o  Negro  and  &panish-spealung.  These 
figures  exist  despite  the  fact  that  only  a very  small  percentage  of 
NegToos  are  Catholic.  It  is  intriguing’  to  note  that  20%  of  the  Negroes 
in  the  Catholic  elementaiy  schools  in  Manhattan  are  not  Catholic. 


2. ) A 1964  etimic  survey  of  Catholic  elementary  schools  in 
Manliattan  and  the  Bronx  revealed  that  in  35  racially  mixed  neigh- 
borhoods the  Catholic  elementary  schools  were  better  integrated 
than  were  the  neighborhoods. 


3. ) Even  in  the  relatively  small  community  of  Malvcrne 
(Long  Island),  the  fleeing  white  pupils  did  not  enter  Catholic 
schools.  During  the  past  few  yeai’S,  the  Catholic  elementary 
school  in  Malverne  has  had  no  increase  in  the  usual  number  of 
first  grade  applicants,  and  the  total  enrollment  has  actually  de- 
creased slightly.  The  same  is  true  of  other  small  Long  Island 
communities  such  as  Freeport  and  Roosevelt, 


4. ) A survey  of  Catholic  elementary  schools  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  revealed  that  there  was  a higher  percentage  of 
relatively  integrated  Catholic  elementary  schools  .than  was  the 
case  in  the  public  school  system..  The  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  classifies  any  school  not  having  more  than  90%  white 
or  more  than  90%  minority  gToup  (Negi’oes  and  &panish-speaking) 
enrollment  as  a ”mid-range**  school.  To  be  very  specific,  in  this 
method  of  claskfication,  only  12  out  of  48  Catholic  elementary 
schools  in  Manhattan  ai’e  more  than  90%  white. 


5.  ) A close  analysis  of  long-term  trends  in  large  cities 
strongly  suggests  what  is-  really  happening.  When  minority 
groups  such  as  NegToes  and  Spanish- spealdng  people  begin  to 
move  into  an  area,  some  white  parents  of  Catholic  school  children 
refuse  to  panic  and  move.  (Perhaps  the>  value  Catholic  education 
^y  highiv  and  fear  that  they  will  be  unable  to  get  their  children 
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into  ajiolher  Catholic  school  if  they  move.)  The  local  public  school 
soon  becomes  almost  completely  non-wliite,  wliile  the  parocliial 
school  stai’ts  becoming  integrated.  This  has  already  happened  in 
Wasliington,  D.  C. , and  it  now  seems  to  be  happening  in  the  City 
of  New  York. 

6, ) For  100  years,  the  Catholic  school  has  served  mostly 
the  poor  and  the  immigrant.  In  addition,  the  Catholic  elementary  school 
has  usually  enjoyed  .a  broader  mixture  of  social  and  economic  classes 
than  has  the  public  school. 

The  public  school  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  because 
it  tends  by  its  very  nature  to  be  a local  neighborhood  school;  in  a 
typical  aj^ea  of  any  city  or  suburb  there  are  five  public  elementary 
schools,  each  serving  a section  of  the  area  and  each  drawing  pupils 
from  a limited  territory  (each  territory  usually’  quite  homogeneous 
in  social  and  economic  class).  The  one  Catholic  elementary  school 
serving  the  same  area  would  draw  from  all  five  sections  and  from 
all  of  the  social  and  economic  classes  represented  (including  the 
very  poor  because  little  or  no  tuition  was  being  changed  until  recently). 

Now  it  appears  that  the  Catholic  elementary  school  may 
have  a special  role  to  play^  in  helping  to  integrate  the  races.  The 
previously  mentioned  facts  suggest  this.  In  audition,  consider  t\»o 
case  studies: 

(a)  The  Nativity  School,  a Catholic  elementary  school  in  the 
Bedford- Stuyvesant  section  of  Brookljm,  enrolls  766  pupils  of  wliich 
441  arc  Negro  and  S^Danish-spealmig.  The  other  325  pupils  are  wliite. 
These  white  children  are  bussed  from  31  wliite  neighborhoods  into 
the  Bedford- Stuyvesant  ghetto  a-*d  into  an  integrated  school.  The 
obvious  motivation  of  the  parents  is  a desire  for  Catholic  education 
for  their  ».li.ildrcn»  They  are  willing  to  bus  little  children  into  an 
integrated  school  in  order  to  get  it. 

(b)  The  Catholic  secondary  school  kno^vn  as  Rice  High  School 
in  the  heart  of  Harlem  has  913  students.  Of  tnese,  3^4  are  Negro  and 
S^ianish-speaking  boys.  More  than  500  white  boys  from  white  neigh- 
borhoods come  into  the  Harlem  ghetto  and  into  an  integrated  high 
school  in  order  to  obtain  a Catholic  education. 

7. ) WTiat  about  the  25,  000  white  pupils  who  fled  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  in  1968  ? Certainly  they  did  not  go  into  the  New 
York  City  Catholic  element  \ry  schools  because  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  Catholic  schools  decreased  in  1986  bj^  5,000.  Nor  did  the 
25,  000  white  children  from  the  Nevv  York  City  public  schools  flee 
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into  olhci.'  clciiominatiojial  scliools;  tlicir  cnrollmerils  have  not 
regislcrcci  such  a notable  increase.  Nor  did  the  25,  000  fleeing 
v/lutes  go  into  private,  non-denoininational  schools;  their  total 
enrollment  in  New  York  City  is  2G,  000. 


Whore  did  the  25,000  fleeing  white  children  go?  A little 
reflect ioji  should  convince  anyone  That  the  thousands  of  v.  nitc 
children  fleeing  the  public  schools  in  the  inner  city  each  year 
are  going  into  public  scliools  ciscv/licrc  — there  is  no  other 
place  for  ihem  to  ’^."ncideTaafly , a"  simple  investigation  of 
transfer  records  v/ould  reveal  precisely  to  what  schools  they 
have  trajisfcrrcd.  I'ut  no  one  scejns  inucrested  enough  to  nicu^c 
such  a study.  The  charge  that  CallioHc  schools  pi'oinoie  segregtition 
is  inaccurate  at  best,  slrmdcr  at  worst. 


Non]3ublic  Sohools  and  Eciu?a  Edueationnl  Opportunity 
Any  discussion  of  the  role  the  nonpublic  scliool  can  play  in  solving  the 
educational  problems  of  the  cities  must  begin  with  two  basic  assumptions: 

1,  Nonpublic  school  educators  must  be  willing*  to  renoiuice  any  and  all 
chauvinistic  goals  and  concern  themselves  exclusively  witli  the  imi^roveinent  of 


educational  opportunities  for  the  total  community. 

2.  Riblic  school  educators  must  be. willing  to  accept  rionpublic  schools 
as  partners  (not  competitors)  in  the  search  for  equality  of  educational  opportimib'’. 

Given  a reasonable  amount  of  agreement  on  these  two  assumptions  a 


mutuallj'’  fruitful  exploration  of  solutions  can  proceed. 

Last  spring  I made  the  following  proposals  and  they  seem  as  valid  to  me 


now  as  they  did  then. 

City- surbur ban  exchanges  of  pupils  from  Catliolic  schools, 
with  ’cooperative  ventures  between  neb  nd  poor  parishes,  ’ 
including  after-school  and  special  projects. 

Where  appropriate  an  offer  of  available  Catliolic  class- 
rooms and  staff  to  public  schools  to  relieve  crowding  and  to 
provide  ’special  programs  for  children  who  need  them  most 

without  pi'oselytizing.  ’ 


; 
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Cooperation  Nvitli  public  schools  in  educational  parks  and 
supplementary  centers,  where  children  from  wndc  geographic 
areas  could  come  together,  ’with  better  education  for  all. 

Initiation  of  programs  that  extend  the  influence  of  the 
school  and  the  pai’ish  into  the  home  in  new  forms  ’to  reach 

cnifi  to  helo  narents  provide  the  intellectual 

Stimulation  for  their  children  that  flows  almost  automatical  y 
into  middle- class  homes.’ 

Construction  of  new  schools  with  new  curriculums  and 
parish  programs  in  the  inner  cities. 

I rhaps  the  place  where  nonpublic  schools  could  play  their  most  effective 
role  would  be  at  the  kindergarten-preschool  level,  fere  the  federal  government  is 
committed  to  spending  largo  sums  of  money  for  education  of  socially  disadvantaged 
children  imdor  the  compulsory  attendance  age,  and  is  able  to  inalco  grants  to  nonpublic 
schools  and  other  private  agencies  tor  Head  Start  programs.  Nonpublic  schools  have 
proven  themselves  effoolivo  in  those  areas.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  broaden  the 
programs  now  in  oxistenee  and  mount  more  substantial  programs  for  ehlldren  whose 

ages  ranged  from  3 to  5 years. 

The  problem  of  funding  any  worthwhile  programs  is  an  acute  ono 
nonpublic  school  educators.  In  the  1967  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  tor  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I. , Donald  A.  Erickson  and  Andrew  M.  Greeley,  in  a 
chapter  entitled  '■Nonpublic  Schools  and  Motropolitanism".  proposed  the  following: 

Grants  of  public  funds  to  nonpublic  schools  to  pay  for  tuition 
of  pupils  from  low-income  families.  The  amoimt  of  the  grant 
could  be  related  to  the  economic  situation  of  the  parents  and  could 
be  contingent  on  approval  of  a plan  wMch  would  integrate  Negro 
or  low- income  white  pupils  with  the  existing  clientele  of  the 

school. 

Grants  of  pubbe  funds  to  nonpublic  schools  which  have 
proven  their  ability  to  specialize  m programs  for  the  socially 
disadvantaged.  S.ich  grants  might  be  stipulated  for  c.xpenses 
beyond  tho^iormal  cost  of  operating  a school,  and  might  go  to 
schools  with  a successful  record  of  serving  the  disadvantaged. 


er|c 
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Tuition  grants  to  need}'  parents  to  allow  them  to  send  their 
cliildrcn  to  nonpublic  schools,  under  conditions  worked  out  with 
and  approved  by  the  local  I'jublic  school  administration. 


Proposals  such  as  this  would  require  court  tests,  but  the 
public  mood  is  now  favorable  to  novel  and  experimental  pro- 
cedures for  attacking  the  complex  problem  of  urban-metropolitan 
society,  and  the  courts  would  probably  find  it  in  the  pubbe  in- 
terest to  use  government  funds  through  private  and  even  church 
agencies  so  as  to  serve  disadvantaged  children  and  youth  better. 


These  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  imply  that  Catholic 
and  other  nonpublic  schools  can  or  should  take  over  the  function 
of  educating  a majority  of  disadvantaged  children.  No  doubt 
the  public  schools  must  carry  the  major  responsibility.  And 
major  improvements  in  public  schools  should  be  paid  for  at 
the  sa.me  time  that  nonpublic  schools  receive  smaller  amounts 
of  money  foi-  their  special  cor’-ributions.  There  is  evidence 
in  several  cities  that  the  public  school  sj'stcm  regards  the 
Catholic  system  as  an  important  resource  and  is  prepared  to 
recommend  the  use  of  public  funds  for  cooperative  attack  on 
urban  educational  problems. 


The  final  proposal  I sliall  malce,  (and  it  is  '.incfuestionably  the  most 


controversial),  is  based  on  the  concept  of  freedom  of  choice  for  all  in  education.  It 


is  the  Milton  Friedman  — Christopher  JencUs  idea  wherein:.  "Government,  preferably 
local  government  units  would  give  each  child,  through  his  parents  a specified  sum  to 
be  used  solely  in  paying  for  his  general  education;  the  parents  would  be  free  to  spend 
this  sum  at  a school  of  their  owm  choice,  provided  it  met  certain  minimum  standards 
laid  down  by  the  appropriate  government  unit.  Such  schools  would  be  conducted 
under  a variety  of  auspices;  by  private  enterprises  operated  for  profit,  nonprofit 
institutions  established  by  private  endowment,  religious  bodies,  and  some  even  by 


governmental  units. " 

Professor  James  Coleman,  author  of  the  Coleman  Report  agrees  that 


if  there  was  a private  contractaal  arrangement  in  education  the  performance  of 
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cliildrcn  would  increase  because  "the  profitability  (is)  wholly  contingent  upon  results,  •’ 
for  the  contractor. 

The  U.  S,  Chamber  of  Commerce  report,  "The  Disadvantaged  Poor: 
Education  and  Employment"  endorses  the  concept.  "The  results  of  such  a fresh 
approach  would  very  likely  be  dramatic.  Great  changes  would  probably  take  place  in 
our  educational  system,  and  especially  in  our  public  school  system.  But  change  and 
innovation  are  needed,  ajid  the  results  might  be  salutary  indeed,  " Certainly  this  idea 
is  worth  serious  discussion. 

Conclusion 

The  freedom  and  independence  of  the  nonpublic  school  should  enable  them 
to  carry  out  challenging  experiments  that  can  benefit  all  of  American  education.  It 
would  be  pompous  to  suggest  that  the  nonpublic  school  can  solve  the  problem  of  e^ial 
educational  opportunities  for  all.  But  it  would  be  shortsighted  not  to  recognize  that 
they  can  help  achieve  a real  breakthrough. 
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Three  questloas  conceniinj  coit?)ensatory  education  constlttite  the  principal 
foci  Ox  this  paper: 

1«  To  T/hat  extent  have  compensatory  education  programs  changed  pn  ©** 
of  educational  achievement  in  children  dlsad/antagsd  by  economic 

and  ethnic  status? 

2,  V/hat  program  elements  and  conditions  seem  essential  to  the  success 

of  compensatory  education  for  such  children r 

3.  Vfhat  would  it  cost  to  implement  such  program  elements  and  conditions? 


Compensatory  education  is  a term  which  has  come  into  ^se  since 
refer  to  those  pedagogical  efforts  directed  at  cvercomiiig  or  circum- 
venting assumed  deficiencies  in  the  background,  furctio*iing  and  current 
experiences  of  children  from  economically  deprived,  culturally  isolated 
and/or  ethnically  segregated  families.  A wide  variety  of  elements  ha\ 
been  Introduced  under  this  banner.  They  include;  1)  Modifications 
training,  recruitment  and  utilization  of  staff;  remedial  reading 

and  language  development;  3)  enrichment  and  modification  of  curriculum; 


4)  expanded  guidance  services;  5)  enrichment  of  extracurricular 
activities;  6)  increased  parental  and  peer  involvement;  and  7)  ex- 
tended reciprocal  involvement  of  school  and  community.  Particular 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  prevention  and  salvaging  of  school 
drop-outs  and  to  the  preparation  for  school  through  preschool  programs. 
Although  most  of  these  programs  have  concentrated  on  improved  or 
increased  cognitive  input,  some  have  sought  to  Introduce  affective 
experiences  or  affect  laden  materials  designed  to  Inprove  self-concept 


and  aaotivatioii*  Unfeftunateiy,  d&gplte  the  wide  acceptwee  of  coKpen* 
satory  education  odels  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  of  these 
programs  have  been  heralded,  when  one  looks  at  their  ixapact  on  academic 
performance  in  the  target  pc^Uation  it  is  obvious  that  cottpensatory 
education  as  presently  practiced  is  either  insufficient  or  irrelevant 
to  the  needs  of  disadUfontaged  young  per^ple  who  are  not  making  it  in 
academic  settings.  There  are  some  aspects  of  compensatory  education 
which  seem  to  have  some  promise  with  .some  children.  There  are  other 
aspects  projected  « but  not  yet  tried  - which  would  logically  seem  to 
have  good  potential  for  success.  Some  of  these  more  promising  elonents 
are  in  the  direction  of  what  we  might  expect  excellent  programs  of 
education  to  be.  Others  are  in  the  direction  of  what  we  might  expect 
of  a good  and  humane  social  order  - ”The  Great  Society . Both  of  these 

utopian  hut  obtainable  goals  are  costly  in  terms  of  material  resources 
and  humanitarian  concern;  however,  they  may  be  prohibitive  in  cost  in 
competition  with  distorted  national  values# 


In  this  paper  we  have  reviewed  a number  of  primary  and  secondary 
sources  for  data  and  information  concerning  the  nature,  effectiveness 
and  cost  of  compensatory  education.  From  identifiable  programs  and 
practices,  from  implicit  needs  and  theoretical  projections  we  have 
outlined  what  might  be  ar  adequate  program.  From  too  limited  infor- 
mation and  even  more  limited  experience  we  have  estimated  the  cost  of 
such  a program  based  upon  the  cost  of  present  efforts. 
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I:  Evaluation  of  Current  Prograias 


The  several  programs  of  special  education  for  the  disadvantaged  have 
been  described  as  compensatory  since  they  are  usually  attempts  to 
compensate,  to  make  up  for  or  to  overcome,  the  effects  of  hostile, 
insufficient,  different  and/or  indifferent  conditions  of  prior 
ejqperiencc  and  stimulation.  The  aim.  of  these  programs  is  to  bring 
children  from  these  backgrounds  up  to  a level  where  they  can  be  reached 
w served  by  existing  educational  practices.  To  the  degree  that  these 
young  people  improve  in  academic  achievement  and  approach  the  mean 
age*grade  achievement  levels  established  for  the  general  population, 
compensatory  education  would  he  said  to  be  effective  or  successful. 

It  has  been  this  standard  which  has  guided  practically  all  of  our 
efforts  at  evaluating  compensatory  education. 

For  all  of  these  programs  the  question  is  asked,  ”What  changes  can  be 
observed  in  the  academic  achievement  or  intelligence  test  scores  of  the 
children  served?”  Although  many  aspects  of  these  programs  have  been 
directed  at  other  categories  of  function,  and  despite  the  growing 
skepticism  that  cognitive  function  is  the  optimal  system  through  which 
immediate  gains  are  reflected,  the  prime  criterion  of  success  or 
failure  of  these  programs  is  academic  achievement.  Whether  one  likes 
this  circumstance  or  not,  it  is  at  least  understandable  since  the 
central  public  push  of  these  programs  has  focused  on  bringing  these 
children  up  to  levels  of  performance  conparable  to  those  of  the 
children  with  whom  the  school  feels  it  succeeds. 
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PROJECT  HEAD  START 


The  3.argest  conpensatory  education  program  undertaken  to  date  is 
Project  Rjad  Start.  This  nationwide  program  has  served  almost  one 
million  children  since  its  inception.  It  was  designed  to  take  young 
children)  just  prior  to  school  entry,  and  through  a broad  based  program 
of  educational,  medical  and  social  services  to  better  prepare  them  for 
primary  school.  Despite  the  broad  based  program,  the  many  efforts  at 
evaluating  the  impact  of  this  program  on  children  have  enphasized 
changes  in  intelJLigence  scores.  These  evaluation  efforts  have  resulted 
in  varying  findings. 

In  general,  the  test  scores  of  children  served  by  the  program  have 
been  hi^er  at  the  end  of  the  program  than  they  were  when  the  children 
entered , When  conpared  to  expected  growth  patterns , the  Head  Start 
children  tended  to  be  performing  better  than  would  have  been  e^qoected 
:\thout  the  program.  Vftien  conpared  to  children  not  served  by  Head 
Start,  the  children  in  the  program  tended  to  show  better  progress. 

There  were,  however,  many  instances  in  which  Head  Start  children  showed 
no  significant  differences  in  scores  from  children  not  served,  but  the 
dominant  trend  was  in  the  direction  of  improved  performance  for  the 
children  served. 

In  several  attempts  at  determining  the  persistence  of  these  gains, 
equivocal  findings  are  reported.  In  some  of  these  studies  children 
served  by  Head  Start  continued  to  show  higher  achievement  levels 
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throughout  the  first  grade  (the  longest  period  reported  so  far).  At 
the  other  extreme  are  studies  \dxlch  indicate  no  persistent  difference 
in  achievement  levels  after  twoj  four  or  six  months  in  hinderc^trten  or 
first  grade.  In  the  latter  studies | often  cited  when  ”fade  out”  is 
discussed  9 it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
two  groups  that  fades  and  not  the  prior  gains.  Equalization  of 
performance  seems  to  be  a function  of  the  non«*Hcad  S»tart  children’s 
having  caught  ip  rather  than  Head  Stasrt  children’s  having  lost  some  of 
their  developmental  gains. 

After  reviewing  almost  100  major  and  minor  studies  of  Head  Start  as  an 
approach  to  compensatory  education^  it  is  clear  that  the  Introduction 
of  broad  based  but  highly  diversified  services  at  the  three  to  four 
year  old  level  is  associated  with  some  gains  in  intellectual  function 
for  the  population  served.  These  gains  arc  reflected  in  higher 
performance  levels  for  these  children  than,  for  children  not  served. 

The  persistence  of  these  gains  is  not  consistent.  Subjectively 
assessed  changes  in  social-emotional  maturation  and  general  readiness 
to  benefit  from  the  formal  learning  experiences  ^f  the  primary,  school 
are  more  universally  r^orted  and  are.  perceived  hy  teachers  as  being 
more  persistent.  However 9 the  long  term  impact  of  Head  Start  as  an 
antidote  to  the  destructive  influence  of  poverty  and  inferior  status  on 
educational  and  social  development  is  yet  to  be  established. 


TITLES  I AND  III  ESEA  PROJECTS 


A second  category  of  program  is  t:^at  vDich  has  developed  with  support 
from  Titles  I and  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

With  even  more  d5.versity  with  respect  to  program  elements  and  quality 
than  is  true  of  Project  Head  Start,  this  program  has  been  directed  at 
iniproviAg  the  capabilities  of  the  schools,  in  areas  where  disadvantaged 
children  are  concent;rated,  to  meet  their  special  needs  and  problems* 

The  legislation  and  regulations  give  the  states  and  school  systems 
wide  degrees  of  freedom  to  develop  programs  and  resources  directed  at 
the  needs  of  poor  children.  Most  of  the  eligible  school  systems  have 
eagerly  accepted  the  challenge  to  do  something  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Some  have  mounted  elaborate  programs.  Practically  all  of  the  ^0  states 
have  done  something  under  one  or  both  of  these  titles. 

Reports  on  these  efforts  are  available  for  I965  and  1S66.  The  review 
of  these  data  is  not  encouraging.  The  reports  indicate  that: 

(a)  in  most  Instances  money  was  made  available  in  such  haste  as  to 
limit  the  quality  of  planning  and  development  of  programs;  (b)  many 
programs  have  been  operative  for  too  brief  a period  to  be  effectively 
evaluated;  (c)  many  programs  were  funded  at  levels  insufficient  to  the 
requirements  necessary  to  do  an  adequate  job;  (d)  most  programs  could 
not  find  adequate  and  appropriate  specialized  personnel  to  mount  major 
efforts;  and  most  programs  were  unable  to  r^ort  appreciable  improvement 
in  academic  achievement  for  the  target  populations. 
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Among  programs  reporting  positive  findings,  the  tendency  was  toward 
improved  morale,  higher  teacher  expectation,  improved  staff -perceived 
climate  for  learning,  improved  attendance  and  reduced  school  drop  out 
rates.  These  gains  are  not  to  be  demeaned.  But  the  development  of 
compensatory  education  under  support  from  Titles  I and  III  has  not  yet 
resulted  in  a major  change  in  the  schools*  succesis  patterns  with 
children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 


UFWABD  EOimB 


Upward  Bound  is  a national  program  designed  to  assist  and  increase  the 
number  of  disadvantaged  youth  who  enroll  in  some  sort  of  post-secondary 
education.  The  program’s  primary  focus  is  on  developing  interest  in 
higher  education  among  10th  and  Uth  grade  pupils  from  poor  families. 

In  the  summer  of  I965  pilot  programs  were  conducted  on  I8  college 
canpuses.  In  1$66  the  program  was  esqpanded  to  include  215  colleges, 
universities  and  residential  secondary  schools.  Elements  common  to 
these  programs  are  (a)  a six  to  eight  week  residential  summer  phase 
designed  to  remedy  poor  academic  preparation  and  increase  the  pupils ' 
possibilities  for  acceptance  and  success  in  college  and  (b)  a follow-up 
phase  conducted  during  the  regular  academic  year  which  is  designed  to 
sustain  the  gains  made  during  the  summer  months.  In  general,  both 
phases  include  academic  content  that  does  not  make  an  attempt  to 
parcCLlel  the  regular  secondary  school  work.  Both  phases  also  include 
cultural  enrichment  experiences  designed  to  increase  total  effectiveness. 
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Data  from  six  of  the  original  programs  indicate  that  80^  of  the  students 
enrolled  continued  their  education;  78^  of  these  students  entered 
college.  Data  on  their  success  in  college  have  not  been  reviewed,  but 
from  a similar  group  of  students  in  a program  of  the  National 
Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for  Negro  Students,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  that  college  completion  and  achievement  patterns  for  these 
youth  \/ill  be  superior  to  expectations  for  comparable  but  untreated 
youth, 

SCHOOL  DROPOUT  PRCGRA^S 


In  the  early  1960*s  considerable  national  attention  was  directed  at 
the  problems  of  the  school  drop  out.  In  the  summer  of  1963 
President  Kennedy  set  into  motion  a large  scale  national  canpaign 
focused  on  63  of  the  larger  cities  in  this  country.  Almost  60,000 
young  people  were  contacted  in  that  initial  effort.  Other  school  drop 
out  projects  have  expanded  on  that  crash  program.  They  have  generally 
been  organized  by  high  schools,  community  groups  an’  by  private 
industry.  These  projects  have  included  intensive  guidance  services, 
remedial  education,  specific  job  training  in  and  out  of  formal  school 
settings  and  large  scale  "Stay  in  School  - Return  to  School"  publicity 
campaigns • 

Data  on  the  initial  effort  in  1963  indicate  that  52^  of  the  youth 
contacted  actually  returned  to  fj^rmal  school  affiliations.  National 
figures  on  the  total  effort  subsequent  to  that  time  are  not  available. 
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The  need  for  large  scale  programs  which  combine  intensive  guidance 
services  with  remedial  education^  specific  job  training  and  remunerated 
work  is  cloar,  A review  of  the  nation  *s  attempt  at  doing  this  indicates 
that  money  and  resources,  when  applied,  are  seldom  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  achieve  the  obvious  goal. 

PROJECT  100,000  UMTED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Project  100,000  was  designed  as  an  attempt  by  the  armed  services  to 
become  involved  with  and  help  to  alleviate  social  and  educational 
problems  of  the  poor.  In  October  I966,  40,000  young  men  were  taken 

into  the  armed  services  under  lowered  entrance  standards.  These  men 
fall  between  the  10th  and  30th  percentile  on  Defense  Department 
qualifying  tests. 

The  40,000  soldiers  were  tested  in  July  on  the  Metropolitan  Word 
Recognition,  Beading  and  Arithmetic  Fundamentals  sections.  The 
average  was  grade  6.5  on  word  recognition  and  arithmetic  fundamentals, 
and  grade  6 on  reading.  Seventeen  percent  of  this  group  were  reading 
below  the  4th  grade  level. 

The  first  program  which  is  basic  training  takes  8 weeks  for  the 
majority  of  soldiers.  In  the  total  army  population  of  these  are 
expected  to  pass  the  performance  and  academic  tests  given  at  the  end 
of  the  program.  Of  the  2%  that  fail,  one-half  fail  because  of  medical 

reasons. 
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In  the  special  program^  95^  are  ejg^ected  tf>  succeed  in  passing  the 
performance  and  academic  tests*  Howevev,  «.i>out  8^  of  this  grot^ 
require  re-cycling,  that  means  doing  a week  or  several  weeks*  work 
over  agsln,  before  they  can  be  passed|  hi  are  discharged  for  physical 
and  academic  reasons* 

After  basic  training  some  soldiers  are  sent  directly  into  a cembat 
area;  most  go  through  advanced  training*  For  many  of  these  advanced 
training  courses,  the  language  used  by  the  instructors  and  in  printed 
materials  has  had  to  be  simplified  in  order  to  accommodate  the  pro- 
gram to  the  low  reading  level  of  these  soldiers*  In  addition  to  the 
change  in  language,  there  are  programmed  texts  in  basic  arithmetic 
skills,  video  tape  and  simulators  with  \diich  it  is  heped  that  soldiers 
will  be  trained  to  do  a specific  ^ob  in  the  service*  For  the  indi- 
viduals in  this  project,  however,  instructors  in  the  practical  courses 
such  as  automobile  mechanics  take  the  slow  learners  for  after-lwurs 
tutoring  o This  tutoring  may  include  either  mechanical  or  basic  academic 
assistance*  In  a recent  speech  Secretary  McNamara  indicated  that  the 
earlier  estimates  of  anticipated  success  were  in  general  consistent 
with  the  performances  of  these  men. 

BAWKEKER  PROJECT  OP  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 


"Operation  Motivation”  was  initiated  in  the  Banneker  School  District 
of  St*  Louis,  Missouri  in  1957>  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Shepard* 
The  program  is  an  attempt  to  raise  the  academic  achievement  of  children 
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in  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  by  concentrating  on  attitude 
change  on  the  part  of  pupils^  teachers  and  parents  rather  than  through 
specific  curriculum  modification. 

The  Banneker  Project  attempted  to  appeal  directly  to  the  sense  of 
pride  and  conpetitive  spirit  of  the  pupils.  Techniq.ues  enployed  were 
pep  rallies 9 honor  assemblies ^ competition  contests,  a radio  program 
giving  children  suggestions  on  "how  to  succeed  in  school**  and  ungraded 
classes  with  heavy  emphasis  on  reading.  Teachers  were  encouraged  to 
give  pupils  a sense  of  the  direct  relation  between  present  day  school 
work  and  future  enployment,  to  "<iuit  teaching  by  I.Q....<Juit  their 
attitudes  of  condescension.. .assign  home  work.. .and  visit  the  homes 
of  the  parents.**  Meetings  were  held  with  parents  at  which  they  were 
persuaded  to  look  forward  to  a better  future  for  their  children  and 
to  inspire  their  children  to  regard  school  as  the  best  means  of  self- 
fulfillment  and  upward  mobility. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  Banneker  Project,  student  performance  was 
compared  with  national  norms  and  with  norms  found  in  other  nearly 
all-Negro  and  all-white  schools.  A comparison  of  eighth  grade  reading 
levels  shows  that  students  at  the  Banneker  schools  made  a slight 
improvement  after  three  years,  but  reverted  back  to  their  original 
position  of  at  least  a year  below  the  national  average.  When  compared 
with  other  all-Negro  schools,  the  Banneker  schools*  academic  standing 
showed  no  advance  during  the  Project  years.  In  I965-66  the  position  of 
the  Banneker  schools  relative  to  nearly  all-white  schools  remained 
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inferior.  Dr.  Shepard,  looking  at  more  than  academic  achievement 
test  scores,  has  reported  that  the  children  have  been  more  interested 
in  school,  have  been  better  behaved  and  have  better  attendance, 
that  teachers  have  been  working  harder,  and  that  there  has  been 
excellent  cooperation  from  parents. 

more  EFIECTIVE  schools  program  of  new  YORK,  tIEW  YORK 

The  "More  Effective  Schools”  Program  was  initiated  in  196U  in  ten 
New  York  City  elementary  schools  and  expanded  in  September  1965  to 
include  eleven  additional  city  schools.  The  Program  was  intended  to 
create  basic  changes  in  curriculum,  personnel,  school  plant  and  organi- 
zation and  school-community  relations.  Specific  program  elements  were 
to  include  provision  of  teacher  specialists,  team  teaching,  reduced 
class  size,  heterogeneous  class  grouping,  and  intensive  work  with 
parents  and  community. 

An  evaluation  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program  \-ra,s  completed 
recently.  Perhaps  the  most  inportant  finding  of  the  study  was  that 
despite  certain  administrative  and  organization  changes,  "little  has 
happened  in  the  way  of  innovation  or  restructuring  in  the  basic  teaching 
process."  There  was  general  agreement  among  both  obscivers  and  school 
staff  that  "teachers  have  not  revised  techniques  of  instruction  to 
obtain  the  presumed  instructional  advantages”  of  reduced  class  size 
and  the  availability  of  specialized  services. 
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Vlhlle  reviewing  the  data  on  cegnitlve  and  attitudinftl  changes  in  MB 
classes,  one  oast  note  both  the  provision  of  reduced  teacher-pupil 
ratios  and  specialized  psychological^  social  and  health  services  and 
the  absence  of  any  radical  revision  in  instructional  practices.  On 
the  basis  of  both  standardized  tests  (of  reading  and  zaatheoatics) 
and  classroom  observations,  children  in  MB  classes  made  no  more 
achievement  gains  than  children  in  designated  control  schools  or  in 
other  special  service  schools,  ^toreover,  after  three  years  of  the 
Program,  the  retardation  below  the  urban  norms  used  for  reading  was  no 
better,  and  in  some  cases  was  worse#  The  data  also  reveal  that, 
even  in  the  cases  where  the  Program  had  a positive  effect  on  achievement, 
gain&<  were  not  maintained  beyond  the  first  year  and  sometimes  not  even 
across  the  summer. 

Despite  the  lack  of  measured  cognitive  gains,  a clear  sense  of 
"enthusiasm,  interest  and  hope”  was  reported  among  administrative 
staff  and  teaching  faculty  as  well  as  parents  and  the  community  in 
general.  As  indicated  in  that  evaluation,  "The  creation  of  such  posi- 
tive feelings  and  climates  in  a school  system  idiich  in  recent  years 
has  evidenced  considerable  internal  stress  and  school-community 
conflict  is  an  inportant  accomplishment"  and,  we  might  add,  a rather 
ironic  one# 

HIGHER  HORIZONS  PROGRAM  OP  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 

The  Higher  Horizons  Program  was  conceived  in  large  measure  as  an 
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extension  of  the  “successful**  Demonstration  Guidance  Project.  Bie 
Demonstration  Guidance  Project  involved  approximately  700  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  in  Iferlem.  Counseling  and  r^oediiil  edu- 
cation staffs  were  significantly  increased  at  the  schools  involved  to 
provide  a high  concentration  of  supplementary  help.  !Itoe  results  were 
quite  dramatic.  Approximately  6Cff>  of  the  students  who  had  joined  the 
Project  in  seventh  grade  gained  an  average  of  4.3  years  in  reading 
achievement  after  2,6  years  in  the  Project j the  drop  out  rate  from 
high  school  for  these  children  decreased  from  4o^  to  20^,  and  a sig- 
nificant portion  were  motivated  to  continue  their  education  beyond 
high  school. 

The  Higher  Horizons  Program  was  an  attenpt  to  replicate  the  Demonstration 
Guidance  Project  on  a much  wider  scale  and  at  minimum  extra  cost. 

Higher  Horizons  was  begun  in  1959  to  serve  12,000  children  from  31 
elementary  schools  and  13  junior  high  schools  and  was  expanded  in  I962 
to  include  64,000  children.  The  major  purpose  of  Higher  Horizons  was 
to  "develop  techniques  for  the  identification,  motivation,  enrichment 
and  education  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged  children  and  to  perfect 
means  for  stimulating  them  and  their  families  to  pursue  higher 
educational  and  vocational  goals.*'  The  foci  of  the  Program  were 
intensive  individual  and  group  counseling,  cultural  and  occupational 
experiences,  remedial  services  and  parent  education.  Several  hundred 
specialized  personnel  were  added  to  the  staffs  of  the  project  schools. 

The  extra  teachers  were  used  as  curriculum  assistants,  teacher  training 
specialists,  or  subject  matter  (particularly  reading)  specialists j 
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each  teacher  was  ejqpected  to  spend  a good  part  of  his  time  on  parent 
ana  coomonity  education,  cultural  activities  and  teacher  training,  as 
veil  as  curriculum  irngprovement  and  remedial  work. 

Any  evaluation  of  the  Higher  Horizons  Program  must  take  into  account 
that  at  least  as  far  as  budgeting  vas  concerned,  the  Program  was  not 
supported  financially  to  the  extent  originally  planned.  For  example, 
in  1959  one  additional  teacher  or  counselor  was  provided  for  every 
108  children,  but  by  I962  there  was  only  one  teacher  or  counselor 
provided  for  every  IU3  children.  On  a per  capita  basis,  more  than 
three  times  as  much  money  was  spent  on  the  Demonstration  Guidance 
Project  as  on  Higher  Horizons.  In  1964  an  evaluation  was  conpleted 
for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  The  study  concentrated  on 
students  in  eight  Higher  Horizons  sqhools  matched  on  a one-to-one 
basis  (of  I.Q.,  reading  conprehension,  ethnic  composition,  geographic 
location  and  size  of  school)  with  non-Higher  Horizons  students.  For 
the  period  of  the  study  (1959-62)  the  Higher  Horizons  schools  had 
a somewhat  smaller  average  class  size,  lower  rates  of  pupil  and 
teacher  transiency  and  larger  percentages  of  regular  teachers.  The 
evaluation  reported  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between 
Higher  Horizons  and  control  group  children  on  reading  and  arithmetic 
achievement,  ratings  of  school  attitudes,  self-image  and  educational- 
vocational  aspirations.  The  only  significant  differences  noted  were 
gains  made  by  Higher  Horizons  elementary  school  children  in  arithmetic. 
Despite  these  disappointing  results,  the  professional  staff  in  the 
program  were  observed  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  the  Program.  They 
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felt  that  it  was  most  successful  in  providing  cultural  opportunities 
and  extra  remedial  guidance  services  and  that  its  least  effect  v/as  on 
students*  behavior,  study  habits.,  and  educational  goals* 

PROJECT  CASE  II;  MODEL 

NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  OF  WASHINGTON,  D,  C. 

The  Institute  for  Behavioral  Research  began  its  project  Case  II:  MODEL 
(Contingencies  Applicable  to  Special  Education-Motivationally  Oriented 
Designs  for  an  Ecology  of  Learning)  in  February,  1966  under  the 
direction  of  Harold  Cohen.  Twenty-eight  young  men  in  the  National 
Training  School  for  Boys  were  involved.  The  basic  goals  of  the  project 
were  to  increase  the  academic  behavior  of  all  twenty-eight  and  to  pre- 
pare as  many  as  possible  within  a one-year  time  schedule  for  their 
return  to  school.  The  age  range  of  the  group  was  fourteen  to  eighteen, 
their  average  I.Q.  was  93.8,  85^0  were  drop  outs  from  school,  and  only 
three  had  never  been  sentenced  and  institutionalized  before. 

Case  II  v;as  based  on  the  idea  that  each  learning  experience  should 
have  built  into  it  a series  of  reinforcing  steps  to  maintain  the 
student's  interest.  This  meant  direct  tangible  reinforcement  as  well 
as  an  individual  sense  of  success  and  group  approval.  Cohen  used 
money  as  an  extrinsic  immediate  reinforcement  — ”...our  student- 
inmates  want  to  knowj  *Man,  what's  the  payoff  now?'  For  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  bulk  of  Americans,  they  work  for  money.”  Each 
student  became  an  Educational  Researcher  and  went  to  work  on  l40 


programmed  educational  courses  and  l8  programmed  classes.  When  they 
performed  on  tests  at  90^  or  better,  they  were  paid  off  • A point 
system  was  utilized,  each  point  representing  one  penny*  With  his  money 
earned,  the  student  provided  for  his  room,  food,  clothing,  gifts  and 
an  entrance  fee  and  tuition  for  special  classes.  “A  student  who  does 
not  have  sufficient  funds  goes  on  relief  — sleeps  on  an  open  bunk 
and  eats  food  on  a metal  tray.  No  student  has  ever  been  on  relief 
more  than  two  we^s*" 

A specially  designed  24-hour  contingency-oriented  educational  labora- 
tory was  designed  to  provide,  in  effect,  24  hours  of  educational 
therapy,  '*Where  and  when  a student  sle^s,  eats,  makes  contact  with 
another  student,  with  a machine,  with  a group,  a program  or  a teacher 
is  part  of  the  educational  ecology. *••  Every  student  in  this  program 
is  being  counseled  by  those  people  he  selects  during  the  day.  He 
talks  to  his  friends,  to  the  librarian,  the  teacher,  the  cook,  the 
secretary,  the  research  staff  and  visitors.  He  can  select  a particular 
counselor  on  requ^s*^!  minister,  psychologist  or  caseworker, 

for  which  he  pays  a small  professional  service  fee.” 

The  vital  aspect  of  the  structured  environment  is  that  it  programs 
the  individual  for  success*  This  is  attained  basically  by  (l)  structuring 
each  curriculum  unit  at  a level  where  the  individual  can  pe*"form 
successfully  step  by  stqpj  (2)  providing  direct  pay-off  for  achieve- 
ment, This  work  is  primarily  directed  at  developing  new  and  mbfe 
appropriate  behaviors  under  a schedule  of  reinforcement  while  eliminating 
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inappropriate  antisocial  behaviors  by  a schedule  which  is  noti' 
reinforcing. 


Cohen's  intermediate,  findings  are  quite  iiq>ressive 
I.^.'s  of  the  students  have  averaged  12 ,09  points, 
of  academic  work,  there  was  an  average  increase  of 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  and  2,7  grade  levels 
Reading  Survey, 


Increases  of  the 
For  every  9^  hours 
1.89  grads  levels  cn 
on  the  Gates 


SECTION  II:  General  Criteria  and  Premising  Nbdels 


The  rather  modest  success  of  these  and  many  other  efforts  at  conipen- 
satory  education^  when  combined  with  the  Coleman  findings  indicating 
that  school  factors  account  for  a small  amount  of  the  variation  in 
school  achievement,  could  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  improvements  in 
the  quality  of  education  are  hardly  worth  our  effort.  But  just  as  the 
Coleman  finding  is  based  upon  an  examination  of  several  factors  which 
are  probably  not  crucial  in  the  determination  of  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, much  that  we  see  in  the  several  approaches  to  conpensatory 
education  consisis  of  educational  features  which  may  he  necessary  to 
the  educational  process,  but  evidently  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the 
difference  in  terms  of  greatly  improved  academic  achievement  in  socially 
disadvantaged  children.  Most  of  these  programs  have  either  attempted 
to  modify  basic  cognitive  processes,  to  change  levels  of  content 
mastery  or  to  change  the  motivation  of  the  young  people  served. 

However,  most  of  these  programs  represent  vast  increases  in  the 
Quantity  of  effort  directed  at  impi  >ving  function  with  very  little 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  program  offered.  The  efforts  directed 
at  changed  cognitive  function  are  very  traditional  and  have  broi^ht 
little  that  is  new  or  changed  in  pedagogy.  One  does  not  see  in  these 
programs  any  reflection  of  current  thinking  relative  to  learning  theory 
and  behavioral  organization.  With  hut  one  exception,  there  is  no 
r^resentation  in  the  programs  reviewed  of  the  application  of  be- 
havioral analysis  and  contingency  management  to  the  learning  eaqperi- 
ences  of  these  youngsters.  Yet,  as  we  have  indicated,  this  is  one  of 


the  few  approaches  to  ccnrpensatory  education  which  seems  to  be  bearing 
fruit*  In  approaching  improved  content  mastery,  the  programs  seem  bo 
have  concentrated  on  either  an  enriched  or  watered-down  presentation  of 
material  to  pupils*  Again,  drasiJic  reorganization  in  the  presentation 
of  material,  the  quality  of  material  and  the  conditions  under  vdiich 
materials  are  presented  are  not  present  in  these  programs*  At  the 
level  of  increased  motivation  and  attitude  change  we  have  some^at 
more  promising  signs  in  the  effort  of  many  of  these  p ograms*  Several 
programs  have  sought  more  active  involvement  of  parents  and  representa- 
tives of  the  communities  from  which  these  children  come  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  educational  programs*  This  emphasis,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a widely  accepted  and  dominant  one.  At  least  at  the  level  of 
meaningful  participation  there  continues  to  he  strong  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  education  establishment.  This  has  been  particularly  ex- 
hibited in  recent  struggles  between  school  personnel  and  community 
grovps*  Despite  the  tradition  of  community  control  of  the  public 
school,  when  that  control  is  lihely  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  poor  and 
minority  group  persons  the  school  resists  strongly • If  compensatory 
education  is  to  compensate  for  the  learning  problems  of  young  people 
who  are  thought  to  come  to  school  without  the  necessary  background  of 
experience  to  optimally  benefit  from  school,  or  of  youngsters  who  come 
to  school  poorly  motivated  toward  the  goals  of  the  school  or  of  youngsters 
who  come  to  school  lacking  certain  cognitive  habits  and  skills,  and  of 
young  people  who  come  to  the  school  attitudinally  unprepared  to  parti- 
cipate or  to  sustain  participation  in  academic  learning  tasks,  there 
are  then  several  criteria  which  might  guide  the  development  of 
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coDTp^atory  ed^icatlon. 


1.  Effective  instructional  programs  and  practices  must  be  a part  of 
such  an  effort.  If  this  is  to  be  achieved,  we  will  need  to  give 
greater  attention  to  the  dynamics  of  group  interaction  in  their 
relationship  to  the  teaching-learning  process.  Professionals 
concerned  ^dth  such  fields  as  psychotherapy  and  decision  processes 
have  developed  elaborate  systems  of  theory  and  practice,  based  i©cn" 
concepts  of  group  dynamics.  This  sophistication  has  not  yet  been 
appropriately  applied  to  education.  Effective  instruction  will 
also  require  that  we  esjplore  different  ways  of  organizing  learning 
experiences  to  meet  individual  differences  in  readiness  and  style. 
Readiness  and  style  may  vary  with  respect  to  the  functional  capacity 
to  discriminate  between  things  seen,  heard,  tasted  or  felt.  They 
may  vary  with  respect  to  habit  patterns  that  have  been  established 
around  these  sensory  functions.  They  may  vary  based  upon  the 
dominance  of  one  aspect  of  sensory  function  over  another.  It  may 
well  be  that  children  whose  life  experiences  vary  drastically  may 
have  also  significant  variations  in  the  hierarchical  organization 
of  sensory  function  and  response  modalities.  Furthermore,  if 
individuals,  independently  of  e^qperience  or  station  in  life,  differ 
with  respect  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  inclined  to  respond 
with  one  or  another  of  the  senses,  it  may  he  that  one  of  the 
significant  variables  in  learning  ability  and  disability  is  the 
quality  of  support  provided  when  the  learning  task  presented  does 
not  conplement  the  sensory  organization  of  the  learner. 
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Another  emphasis  deserving  of  attention  in  our  efforts  at  more 
effective  instruction  involves  the  utilization  of  behavioral  analysis 
contingency  management  in  the  design  of  learning  experiences* 

In  another  context,  one  of  the  authors  (Dr*  Edmund  W.  Gordon)  has 
stressed  the  iraporteuice  of  q,ualitative  as  opposed  to  gnantitative 
analysis  of  intellectual  and  other  behavioral  functions  as  a 
prerequisite  for  the  development  of  prescriptions  for  learning*  In 
behavioral  analysis  one  is  concerned  with  the  detailed  analysis  and 
description  of  behavioral  function,  so  that  strength,  weakness, 
style,  preference,  etc*  are  identified ^and  a course  of  action  for 
directed  learning  may  be  established*  In  contingency  management, 
one  is  concerned  with  limiting  the  contingencies  surrounding  be- 
havior,  so  that  the  possible  outcomes  can  be  controlled,  making 
possible  the  anticipation  of  consequences  of  the  behavior*  Such 
understanding  and  manipulation  permits  us  to  tie  consequences  of 
behavior  to  the  antecedents  of  behavior  and  to  use  these  conse- 
quences as  reinforcers  of  desired  behaviors* 


2*  If  effective  instructional  programs  can  be  achieved,  compensatory 
education  will  need  to  reach  children  earlier,  sei^re  them  over 
longer  periods  of  the  day,  week,  and  year,  and  possibly  follow 
them  later  into  life.  This  latter  need  may  increase  as  the  need 
for  continued  learning  and  instruction  as  lifetime  processes  be- 
comes more  accepted  in  our  society.  The  program  then  must  provide 
for  intensive  and  extensive  care  from  the  cradle  at  least  until 
productive  work  or  college.  In  many  instances  it  will  need  to 
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provide,  throu^sh  the  school,  child  care  and  instructioml  services 
ten  to  twelve  hours  a day,  six  or  seven  days  a week  and  twelve 
months  of  the  year.  If  we  are  concerned  with  insulating  the  child 
from  many  of  the  destructive  elements  in  disorganized  communities 
and  families,  there  is  little  choice  hut  to  drastically  expand  the 
periods  for  which  the  school  is  responsible  for  the  child# 

3#  This  enriched  school  experience  Tri.ll  have  little  effect,  unless  it 
can  come  to  be  valued  and  respected  by  the  children  and  families 
served*  Unless  involvement  in  the  school  and  respect  for  its 
values  can  become  positive  norms  in  the  lives  of  the  children, 
the  productiveness  of  the  school  will,  be  inpair ed*  There  is 
mounting  evidence  suggestive  of  the  relationship  between  goal 
determination  and  task  involvement.  It  would  appear  that  parti- 
cipation in  the  determination  of  the  policies  of  schools  which 
these  children  attend,  by  their  parents  and  community  members 
with  whom  they  identify,  would  be  positively  reflected  in  increased 
commitment  to  the  objectives  and  programs  of  the  school*  A 
corollary  of  this  involvement  is  another  attitudlnal  asset*  The 
increasingly  recognized  sense  of  environmental  control  would  seem 
also  to  be  a potential  product  of  this  increased  involvement  in 
decision-making  in  school  affairs*  Participation  in  decision- 
making is  by  no  means  the  only  road  to  personal  involvement. 

Of  e<iual  inportance  is  the  need  that  the  school,  the  curriculum 
and  the  materials  it  uses  provide  points  of  identification  for 
the  learner.  In  this  connection,  materials  which  are  widely 
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representative  of  the  variety  of  cultural,  econooiic  and  ethnic 
gro\;©s  in  this  country  are  essential*  Staff  menibers  vho  also 
represent  this  variety  of  backgrounds  are  a necessary  ingredient* 

4,  If  the  school  is  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  youngsters  who  are 
handicapped  by  lover  economic  status  ^ fecial  attention  and 
provision  will  need  to  be  made  to  protect  and  insure  good  health, 
adequate  nutritional  status  and  the  material  resources  necessary 
for  effective  school  learning*  In  some  instances,  this  will  mean 
elaborate  programs  of  health  care*  In  other  situations,  food 
supplements  \dll  be  required*  In  many  situations,  stipends  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  youngst^.-^  to  provide  the  necessary 
supplemental  school  materials  and  pocket  money  for  minimal 
social  interaction#  For  these  children  the  school  must 
alleviate  or  circumvent  economic,  cultural,  social,  e^eriential 
and  educational  deficiencies  in  their  environment*  Many  of  these 
are  functions  the  school  was  not  originally  designed  to  perform* 

5*  The  influence  of  the  school  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 

period  during  which  the  youngster  is  responsible  to  the  school* 
What  the  youngster  perceives  as  opportunity  to  utilize  the 
school* s products  3,nd  to  pcurticipate  in  the  mainstream  of  the 
society  may  be  as  important  to  his  adjustment  and  progress  within 
the  school  as  it  is  to  his  development  in  the  post-school  period# 
Again,  in  reference  to  the  all-inportant  sense  of  environmental 
control,  it  may  be  that  in  the  absence  of  perceived  opportunity 
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to  do  something  with  his  life^  all  of  our  innovations  and  educational 
improvements  will  be  for  naught. 

6.  Since  so  much  of  the  school's  influence  is  mediated  through  verbal 
interaction,  its  program  for  these  children  will  have  to  reflect 
respect  for  the  languages  with  which  these  children  come  to 
school.  In  some  instances,  basic  education  may  have  to  be 
provided  in  the  vernacular  of  the  child  until  development  has 
progressed  to  a point  where  a transition  to  standard  language 
forms  may  be  achieved. 

7.  Since  high  degrees  of  nobility  and  transiency  are  characteristic 
of  many  families  in  the  target  populations,  special  provisions  to 
accommodate  transiency  must  be  made.  This  may  re(iuire 
conpsirability  of  basic  goals  and  programs  at  each  "’.e-'e!  of 
instruction  and  sufficient  intimacy  in  teacher-pupil  relationships 
to  provide  for  emotional  and  physical  security  particularly  at 
points  of  transition.  This  goal  can  be  partially  achieved  through 
the  provision  of  sufficiently  small  organizational  units  so  that 
each  child  is  enabled  to  achieve  a sense  of  identity  and 
involvement  in  the  essential  aspects  of  the  educational  process. 

In  this  setting  the  child  will  need  to  experience  a real  sense 
that  what  he  does  and  what  he  decides  can  Influence  his  progress, 
achievement  and  future. 
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8.  The  iizs>lementatlon  of  progranus  vhich  approach  these  criteria  vill 
to  a large  ejctent  depend  upon  the  availability  of  excellent  school 
staffs*  In  the  achievement  of  this  goal  special  attention  vill  need 
to  be  given  to  the  preparation^  supervision  and  circumstances  of 
work  of  the  school's  personnel*  The  dimensions  of  the  necessary 
training  programs  have  not  yet  been  specified*  Wide  variations  are 
possible  in  the  backgrounds  and  training  of  persons  utilized  if 
enphasis  is  placed  upon  supervision  and  accountability*  Particularly 
in  these  schools^  non-professionals  and  para-professionals  indigenous 
to  the  backgrounds  from  which  the  children  come  should  be  utilized^ 
and  these  persons  like  all.  other  staff  members  should  be  actively 
represented  along  with  non-school  employed  members  of  the  target 
comunity  in  decision-making  in  all  aspects  of  the  school's 
functioning* 

9*  The  school  must  be  adequately  provided  for  in  terms  of  material 
sipport*  For  the  target  population,  facilities  and  resources  do 
make  a difference*  Quality  of  teachers  is  inportant*  There  must 
be  available  the  monetary  and  status  rewards  necessary  to  attract 
and  hold  able  teachers  in  classroom  instruction* 

10*  Cultural^  economic  and  ethnic  integration  in  education  are  often 
viewed  as  alternatives  to  compensatory  education*  Increasingly, 
they  must  be  viewed  as  integral  parts  of  con$>ensatory  or  quality 
education.  Probably  more  efficient  than  all.  the  above  stated 
factors  excellently  provided  would  be  the  mixing  of  children  from 
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more  limited  backgrounds  in  schools  where  the  majority  of  pupils 
come  from  more  privileged  circumstances  of  life.  Instead  of  a 
choice  between  integration  and  compensatory  education,  we  advocate 
integration  as  an  essential  feature  in  compensatory  education. 


An  Organizational  Model  for  Ccnpensatory  Education 


Within  the  framework  of  these  several  criteria,  a comprehensive  model 
for  compensatory  or  quality  education  can  be  projected  to  meet  the 
needs  of  socially  disadvantaged  children.  The  model  which,  follows 
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provides  at  the  early  years  programs  particularly  for  the 
disadvantaged.  As  we  move  into  the  elementary  school,  the  plan  is 
particularly  designed  for  children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds, 
but  cptimally  it  should  include  children  of  all  backgrounds.  At  the 
level  of  secondary  school,  our  plan  requires  inclusion  of  the  total 
population  in  that  age  group.  From  the  design  of  these  program  elements, 
it  is  clear  that  the  authors  of  this  paper  feel  that  when  education 
is  appropriate  to  the  characteristics  of  the  learners  and  adequate  t 
the  achievement  of  certain  basic  criteria  of  academic  and  social 
function,  compensatory  education  and  integration  in  education  become 
less  the  issue  and  education  of  high  quality  available  to  children  in 
relation  to  their  need  Is  the  primary  concern. 
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EARLY  CHILD  CARE:  Birth  through  Two  Years  of  Age 


For  families  where  economic,  social  and/or  psYchological  factors  make 
it  difficult  or  impossible  to  afford  the  infant  and  young  child  care 
which  insures  '^timal  development,  provisions  should  be  made  for 
optional  services*  However,  these  must  provide,  in  addition  to 
physical,  nutritional  and  medical  care,  warm  personal  relationships 
and  opportunities  for  the  kinds  of  experiences  which  help  to  develop 
facility  in  the  use  of  language,  perceptual  discrlxnination  skills, 
integrated  perceptual-motor  functioning,  conceptual  problem  solving 
skills  and  attitudes  of  appreciation  for  and  challenge  by  learning* 

Where  the  parents  so  elect,  the  child  should  be  placed  for  the  first 
two  months  in  an  extended  nursery  facility*  The  facilities  should 
provide  for  an  option  of  daytime  care  or  around-the-clock  care*  They 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  mothers  and/or  fathers  to  visit  with 
and  remain  with  their  children  for  as  long  and  as  often  as  they  are 
able* 

This  program  should  be  isplemented  by  a Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  within 
the  criteria  previously  established*  It  should  provide  the  children  of 
this  age  opportunities  to  develop,  e^gperience  and  learn  to  the  point 
where  within  the  third  year  of  life  the  following  achievements  have 
been  met: 

1«  The  child  has  the  physical  coordination  emd  skill  required  for 
walking  ccmfortably,  feeding  himself  and  is  capable  of  normal 


cmtroX  of  toilet  functions  for  this  age  level* 

2m  The  child  haa  the  verbal  ability  and  vocabulary  to  mahe  his  wants 
understood,  understands  siiiple  directions  from  adults  and  has 
basic  language  facility  for  this  age  level* 

3*  The  child  has  begun  to  show  a balance  between  dependence  and 

ind^endence  in  his  behavior,  reflecting  a view  of  the  environment 
as  phenomena  to  be  explored,  manipulated,  utilized  and  mastered* 

4*  The  child  is  judged  sufficiently  r iture  by  the  faculty  of  the 
school  to  make  the  transition  to  the  primary  school*  Transfer  to 
the  primary  School  could  take  place  on  previously  established 
dates  six  times  during  the  year,  so  that  the  receiving  school  would 
begin  orientation  programs  for  newly  admitted  children  in  groins 
sufficiently  large  to  permit  groiqp  orientation  to  the  structure 
and  program  of  that  school* 

THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL:  Three  through  Five  Years  of  Age 

This  school  should  be  patterned  on  the  present  Head  Start  program  with 
several  alterations*  Each  school  should  be  headed  by  a head  teacher  and 
should  accommodate  about  150  children,  in  five  groups  of  thirty*  Each 
group  of  thirty  should  have  a head  teacher,  one  assistant  teacher, 
two  student  teachers  or  para-professionals  and  two  community  non- 
professionals*  Each  school  should  have  two  social  workers,  a nurse 
and  a part-time  psychologist* 

A coordinating  council  should  be  established  for  each  6 to  8 schools 
in  a neighborhood  to  be  headed  by  an  administrator  who  is  not 
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aD  educator  but  is  re^ponsibXe  for  alX  the  business 
affairs  the  cluster  of  ochc«ls.  W<wlsing  vlth  him  should  be  a 
coordinator  of  food  services  and  the  full-time  educational 
psychologist  serving  the  center*  A science  specialist  and  a recreation 
specialist  will  not  be  based  at  the  central  headquarters  but  will  be 
assigned  on  a rotating  basis  to  each  of  the  schools  to  work  with  the 
teachers  and  the  children  in  enhancing  those  aspects  of  the  program. 

This  school  would  function  six  days  a week  from  before  breakfast  until 
after  dinner.  lb  would  be  segmented  into  two  levels i one  primarily  for 
the  three  to  four  year  olds>  and  the  other  level  for  children  ready  to 
make  the  transition  at  the  five  year  old  level*  At  both  levels  there 
should  be  ejqklorations  beyond  the  school  facility  itself  into  the 
community  in  order  to  learn  its  various  elements*  However,  these 
experiences  should  be  much  more  frequent  and  enriched  at  the  five- 
year-.old  level* 

In  addition  to  the  usual  rest  periods,  specific  blocks  of  time  of 
several  hours  should  be  established  for  purely  recreational  purposes 
using  nei^horhood  parks  or,  if  necessary,  providing  transportation  to 
parks  for  these  activities  when  weather  permits.  The  parks,  in 
addition  to  being  used  for  recreation,  could  also  provide  the  environ- 
ment for  nature  studies* 

Transition  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level  of  this  school  should 
take  place  when  the  child  is  judged  hy  the  faculty  to  have  developed 
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maturity > attitudes  toward  learning  which  are  demonstrated  by  normal 
curiosity  and  desire  to  e:$lore^  normal  problem  solving  shill  and 
evidence  of  the  conc^t  that  what  the  child  does  influences  his  present 
and  his  future* 

At  the  upper  levels  the  transition  should  be  begun  to  a cognitive 
enphasis  with  a strong  drive  toward  pre*-reading  and  reading  skills^ 
introduction  to  writing  and  drawing^  introduction  to  basic  arithmetic 
and  listening  skills. 

Transfer  out  of  the  primary  school  should  take  place  four  times  a 
year.  The  later  fives  and  early  sixes  would  be  transferred  when  they 
were  judged  by  the  faculty  of  their  school  to  have  developed 
sufficiently  in  perception^  cognition,  motor,  emotional  and  social 
skills  to  adjust  to  the  program  of  the  elementary  school. 

Each  executive  committee  of  a cluster  should  be  held  accountable  to  a 
central  city  or  school  district  board  for  the  achievement  and 
development  of  the  children  in  its  care.  This  executive  committee  as 
previously  established  in  the  basic  criteria  would  consist  of 
administrators,  teachers,  parents  and  community  representatives. 

THE  EIEMENTARY  SCHOOL:  Six  through  Eleven  Years  of  Age 

While  it  would  probably  be  more  desirable  to  provide  new  educational 
structures  for  all  children  in  these  schools,  reality  forces  us  to 
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design  these  schools  arwnd  the  presently  existing  facilities.  The 
utilization,  of  these  facilities,  however,  will  require  the  changes 
indicated  below.  Due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  facilities  to  provide 
these  accoannodations  for  all  disadvantaged  children,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  secure  other  available  space  in  apartment  houses, 
community  structures,  stores,  business  facilities  or  tejcpprary  struc- 
tures, Uiitil  the  building  program  can  provide  sufficient -and  appropriate 
space  for  this  level. 

Starting  with  the  smallest  unit,  a class  will  consist  of  approxi- 
mately 54  children,  under  a master  teacher,  further  subdivided  into 
two  groups  of  approximately  27  children  each,  each  with  a fully 
licensed  teacher.  Each  teacher  is  to  have  working  with  her  one 
student  teacher  or  para-professional  and  one  non-professional  parent 
or  community  person.  Each  unit  (of  5^)  is  to  have  complete  use  of 
three  standard  contiguous  classrocms.  Two  of  the  classrooms  remain 
as  presently  structured  for  group  instruction  of  25  to  30  children 
at  a time.  The  third  classroom  would  have  partitions  constructed  to 
provide  cubicles  varying  in  size  from  individual  study  carrels  to  small 
group  instruction  rooms  for  3 to  9 children  at  a time. 

Each  unit  of  children  and  their  teachers  would  remain  together  for 
approximately  two  years  with  children  being  admitted  at  each  level 
(6-7,8-9,10-11)  four  times  a year  as  children  are  judged  by  the  faculty 
as  being  ready  for  the  nvixt  level.  Each  school  would  consist  of  six 
or  nine  units  depending  on  population  needs.  The  school  would  be 
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he&ded  by  & head  teacher  or  principaJ.^  ■whose  siajor  reQWflsihilities 
wauXd  be  educational  Isadewhip  far  the  schodl>  quality  central  and 
accountability « He  would  have  two  major  assistants,  one  in  charge  of 
administrative  affairs  including  maintenance,  the  supervision  of 
non-professionals  and  feeding#  The  second  assistant  would  concern 
himself  ■with  educational  matters#  His  assignment  would  be  within  the 
classrooms  rather  than  in  an  office#  He  would  fill  in  for  master 
teachers  when  they  are  absent,  would  take  part  in  daily  instruction 
auid  remediation  and  would  coordinate  in-service  education  of  the 
teachers,  para-prof essionaia  and  sub-professionals# 

Each  elementary  school  would  have  a library  for  books  and  all  other 
educational  resources  including  film  strips,  films,  records,  e'bc# 

It  should  be  staffed  by  two  librarians,  one  whose  major  function  would 
be  to  work  with  the  teachers,  s\^plying  them  with  materials  and  the 
understanding  how  to  use  new  and  useful  materials,  the  second  bo  work 
directly  ;^ith  the  children  providing  their  needs  for  materials  in 
individual  projects  or  in  group  or  class  projects#  They  are  to  be 
assisted  by  a non-professional,  preferably  a man,  who  would  take  care 
of  audiovisual  equipment  and  make  it  available  to  teachers  on  request 
and  assist  in  physical  care  of  the  library# 

Each  school  would  have  a science  teacher  whose  responsibilities  would 
be  to  coordinate  all  science  activities  in  the  school,  hav:uig  cJ.1 
equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for  a rich  program#  He  wc  uid  have 
a separate  facility  for  housing  materials  and  displays  which  would 
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be  difficult  to  move  from  class  to  class  > but  vould  also  give  lessons 
weekly  in  each  of  the  classes  and  supply  the  teachers  with  necessary 
materials  and  background  to  carry  on  the  science  lessons  he  initiates 
with  their  co-planning* 

A physical  education  consultant  vould  have  a staff  of  three  para- 
professionals  and  6 to  9 selected  high  school  students.  Ibis  staff 
would  be  responsible  for  the  recreational  activities  for  recreation 
periods. 

At  each  school  there  should  be  an  Independent  Study  Center  (ISC) 
available  to  all  children  in  the  school.  Pupils  vould  use  the  ISC 
as  a resource  where  they  could  obtain  advanced  work  and  direction  if 
they  were  moving  ahead  of  the  class  to  which  they  were  assigned  or 
Efpeclal  remedial  help  or  modified  curriculum  materials  if  they  were 
lagging  behind.  The  Center  staff  would  help  with  the  study  skills 9 
would  provide  brief  9 intensive  refresher  or  compensatory  units  of 
courses 9 assistance  with  special  projects  or  individualized  instruc- 
tion as  requested  by  pi^lls.  The  staff  would  also  serve  as  a con- 
sultant resource  to  teachers. 

A medical  doctor  on  call9  a full-time  nurse 9 a full-time  psychologist 
or  psychiatrist  9 two  social  workers  9 one  guidance  person  and  a 
community  coordinator  would  complete  the  cluster  staff. 

The  present  day  strictures  on  curriculum  would  be  lifted  and  master 
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te&chers^  teachers  and  central  staff  would  have  the  re^onsihixity 

for  evolving  an  appropriate  curriculum  for  each  school  which  would  re- 
sult in  the  following  outcomes: 

1,  Each  child  would  have  developed  self-concept  characterized  by 
awareness  of  his  worth  as  an  individual  and  an  awareness  thhtvhds 
own  behavior  influences  his  present  and  his  future. 

2.  Each  child  would  have  the  social  development  which  would  make  him 
comfortable  in  relating  with  peers  and  adults* 

3o  Each  child  would  have  the  communication  skills  which  would  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  express  himself  ade<iuately  at  his  age  level  in 
face-to-face  conversation  and  in  informal  and  formal  reports  to 
larger  groups*  He  would  cQ.so  have  the  ability  to  listen  attentively 
and  to  demonstrate  a follcw-i:^)  on  what  he  has  heard* 

4,  Each  child  would  have  the  literacy  competence  expected  of  his  age 
level*  He  should  be  able  to  read  and  enjoy  reading^  to  comprehend 
increasingly  more  difficult  materials*  He  should  have  the  ability 
to  write  standard  English* 

5,  Each  child  should  be  able  to  think  in  mathematical  concepts  and  to 
do  appropriate  arithmetic  conputations  for  his  level* 

6,  Each  child  should  have  an  ever  growing  awareness  of  his  relation- 
ship and  man’s  relationship  to  his  family,  his  neighborhood,  his 
society,  his  school,  his  country  €uid  the  world*  The  social  studies 
curriculum  would  focus  on  the  present^with  the  past  being  introduced 
where  appropriate  for  reinforcement,  but  with  the  major  purpose  of 
preparing  the  child  to  function  in  tomorrow’s  world* 

7*  Each  child  should  understand  and  be  able  to  function  in  the  use  of 
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the  scientific  method  and  have  an  adequate  content  background  in 
science  for  his  level. 

8.  Each  child  should  have  e^erlences  which  provide  a growing  awareness 
of  expressive  luid  receptive  lurt  forms.  Where  talent  can  be 
developed)  these  e3q>eriences  should  also  lead  to  the  development 
of  cospetence  and  skill  in  the  art  medium  of  his  choice. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL(s);  Twelve  through  Seventeen  Years  of  Age 

The  schools  tor  the  12-17  year  olds  present  certain  problems  at  this 
time  and  in  the  near  future  because  of  the  need  to  provide  two 
approaches  to  education  for  disadvantaged  youth.  One  program  would 
provide  for  those  students  who  had  proceeded  through  the  quality 
education  program  outlined  above  and  were  functioning  at  or  beyond  the 
e:q>ected  level  of  performance.  The  second)  however,  would  need  to  be 
heavily  remedial  in  order  to  overcome  -he  problems  in  leeucning  which 
had  been  established  through  the  experiences  in  today’s  schools  and 
to  overcome  the  serious  deficiencies  in  basic  skills  and  in  content 
which  are  demonstrated  by  current  measures  of  academic  performance  by 
a large  percentage  of  the  disadvantaged  secondary  school  population. 

All  of  the  basic  elements  indicated  at  the  elementary  level  would  be 
continued  into  the  secondary  schools  with  several  additions  and 
organizational  changes.  We  tahe  no  strong  position  in  the  present 
controversy  concerning  the  relationship  between  Junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  although  we  have  some  preference  for  keeping  the  7th  to. 12th 
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grade  classes  within  one  building.  This  will  again  place 
accountability  on  the  shoulders  of  e>nc  professional  grottp  for  this 
six  year  span  of  education  and  will  eliminate  the  projection  of  blame 
for  failure  onto  a prior  school  organization# 

School  Organization 

Realizing  the  advantages  which  can  be  derived  from  enlarged  educational 
coiiplexes  at  the  secondary  levels  we  are  proposing  the  establishment 
of  facilities  to  serve  a large  geographic  area*  This  will  provide  for 
representation  of  broader  social^  ethnic  and  economic  groups* 
Centralized  facilities  such  as  gymnasiums  ^ theater s>  swimming 
facilities  and  highly  specialized  academic  centers  could  be  provided 
to  enrich  the  school  eaqperiences  of  these  children.  However , since 
anonymity  is  a serious  problem  in  large  installations  of  this  hind, 
we  propose  that  units  or  clusters  be  established  for  each  groiqp  of 
600  students,  consisting  of  two  units  of  100  students  at  each  of  the 
following  age  levels,  12-13,  14-15  and  I6-I7.  While  current 
educational  statistics  indicate  a drop  off  in  attendance  at  the  upper 
age  levels,  we  are  assuming  that  quality  education  will  lead  toward 
student  retention  through  the  l8th  birthday.  Each  school  could 
service  any  multiple  of  6OO  and  still  give  each  student  in  the  smaller 
units  real  and  meaningful  participation  in  decision-making  in  relation 
to  his  own  activities  and  the  welfare  of  the  group. 
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IDO  chll^ea  would  have  four  teachers  | an  Engllsb-speech 
instructor  9 a soc.livl  studies  teacher  covering  all  the  disciplines  > a 
science  teacher  capable  of  teaching  general  science,  earth  science, 
astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics  at  this  level,  and  a math  teacher* 

This  would  constitute  the  basic  responsible  unit  of  staff*  They  would 
be  responsible  for  four  classes  among  themselves  preferably  for  the 
entire  six  year  span*  For  each  two  units,  that  is  for  each  eight 
classes  totaling  200  chiKren,  the  teaching  staff  would  be  augmented 
by  a foreign  language  instructor,  an  art  teacher,  a music  teacher,  a 
physical  education  teacher,  vocational  and  academic  counselors  and  a 
battery  of  shops  including  carpentry,  automobile,  electronic,  commercial, 
plumbing,  electrical,  etc*  As  at  the  elementary,  level,  provision 
would  be  made  for  additional  space  for  small  group  and  individual 
study,  the  availability  of  rich  library  resources  of  materials  and 
personnel,  and  an  Independent  Study  Center  would  be  available  to  each 
cluster* 

The  administration  of  a school  of  1,200  students  would  be  similar  to 
the  central  administration  at  the  elementary  level,  with  the  addition 
of  a coordinator  for  work  experiences  and  whatever  staff  would  be 
needed  to  implement  a work-study  program. 

Bach  child  should  be  e:iq?ected  to  participate  in  a work-study  program 
In  which  he  would  be  eij^josed  to  a graduated  series  of  work  experiences 
from  his  admission  at  12  years  of  age  to  the  secondary  school  until  his 
conpletion  of  the  program  at  the  age  of  18*  The  early  phases  of  this 
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program  should  provide  several  hours  of  work  a week  at  appropriate 
levels  of  remuneration#  Haese.  should  be  e^loratory  in  nature, 
affording  each  child  several  opportunities  to  learn  from  appropriate 
models  in  different  institutions  or  organizations#  The  program 
should  heavily  involve  the  concept  of  apprenticeship,  using  skilled 
consaunity  reso’irces  wherever  appropriate*  The  program  should  provide 
assistance  for  younger  children  and  leadership  roles  for  the  16  and  17 
year  olds  in  preparation  for  their  transition  to  out-of-schoel 
employment  or  for  higher  education* 

The  school  would  be  opened  from  breakfast  through  10  P*M.,  providing 
periods  for  instruction,  recreation,  study  and  the  work  periods  with 
flexible  grouping  and  student  selection  of  some  units  ©f  learning* 
Units  of  study  should  be  organized  for  short-term  conpletion 
(6  to  8 weeks),  providing  freq,uent  and  periodic  appraisal  and  review* 
Programs  as  agreed  to  by  the  central  executive  committee  for  the 
school  would  extend  for  six  days  a week  and  twelve  months  a year, 
including  a period  of  canpingc 

CAMPING 

Of  the  several  possible  approaches  to  ext  elusion  of  the  influence  and 
service  of  formal  instruction,  the  use  of  camping  offers  unique 
opportunities#  The  change  in  pace,  the  change  in  setting,  the 
esthetic  values  of  nature,  the  intimacy  of  small  group  leadership  and 
other  advantages  of  camp  life  make  this  an  untapped  resource  which 
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cao  be  developed  for  co&pensatory  education#  In  the  model  advanced^ 

It  is  propoaed  that  beginning  idtb  all  10  year  olds  a tvoHBontb-per- 
year  canp  es^perlence  be  provided  through  the  sutamer  of  the  year  of 
coopletlon  of  high  school* 

caop  experience  would  be  used  to  serve  several  purposes*  !Qie 
program  would  include  a strong  conpotient  of  cultural  enrichment  with 
Intensive  e^^osure  to  arts^  crafts^  nature^  trips | etc*  £q,u&l 
attention^  however,  would  be  given  to  personal  social  relationships, 
the  identification  and  fostering  of  values  and  to  conteDplation  and 
recreation*  A third  cooponent  of  the  canp  program  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  Independent  Study  Center  services*  Aspects  of  the 
ISC  would  be  available  in  caiip  with  the  study  resources  utilized  in 
relation  to  pipjJL  need  and  interest.  Some  pupil^^anipers  would  be  doing 
supplementary  and  advanced  studies  ••  Some  would  be  doing  remedial  work* 
Some  would  concentrate  on  refresher  units.  Others  would  be  doing 
special  projects  designed  to  exiand  specific  competencies  or  to 
conpensate  for  specific  deficits  in  knowledge  or  skill* 

The  camp  season  which  could  run  from  late  spring  through  early  autumn, 
April  to  October  in  the  Northeast,  should  run  concurrently  with  the 
extended  school  year*  Grouping  patterns  should  provide  for  age  group 
mixing  and  certainly  accommodate  ability  group  mixing*  Canper  to 
counselor  ratio  should  not  exceed  7-1,  yet  epportunities  for  larger  and 
smaller  group  activities  must  be  available*  Canp  facilities  need  not 
be  elaborate  but  should  be  adeipiate  to  protect  health  and  safety* 
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Health  and  food  services  should  permit  special  or  remedial  treatment 
for  children  with  chronic  diseases  or  nutritional  problems.  For  some 
young  people  hosteling  and  other  combinations  of  camping  and  travel 
should  be  provided.  For  some,  apprenticeships  in  nature -related 
industries  should  be  developed.  For  youngsters  of  advanced  high 
school  age,  work  as  counselor  aides  and  other  working  canping  expei-i- 
ences  should  be  provided.  For  the  recent  high  school  graduate,  the 
camp  season  mi|^t  be  used  for  an  introduction  to  post  hi^  school 

study  or  work. 

An  as  yet  unresolved  problem  relates  to  parental  involvement  in  this 
aspect  of  the  child's  education. 


SECTION  III;  Estimated  Cost 


The  accurate  estimation  of  the  cost  of  establishing  a nationwide 
system  of  comj>ensatory  or  c.uality  education  for  all  disadvantaged 
children  is  a task  which  will  require  more  time,  money  and  resources 
than  the  nation  is  likely  to  allocate  for  that  puzpose  at 
this  time.  Based  upon  the  experiences  of  several  school  districts  and 
pro;) actions  by  groups  which  have  struggled  with  this  problem,  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  crude  estimates  which  suggest  the  magnitude  of 
this  undertaking. 

If  we  define  the  disadvantaged  primarily  and  realistically  in  terms  of 
family  income,  we  may  be  talking  about  30,000, OCO  to  35j0CO,O0O  indivi- 
duals of  all  ages.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  taken  both 
family  size  and  urban  and  rural  factors  into  consideration  in  establish- 
ing annual  cash  income  thresholds  to  poverty.  Some  i; elective  figures 
from  their  present  criteria  are: 

Family  size  Kon-farm  Farm 


Using  these  criteria,  O.E.O.  provides  the  following  information  for 
children  and  youth: 


Persons 


2 

5 

7 

10 


$1990 

$3685 

$4635 

$6135 


$1390 

$2580 

$3245 

$4295 
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Persons  in  Poverty 

Age 

Millions 

% of  poor 

^ of  all  poor 

who  are 

and  non-poor 

non-white 

in  this  age  groip 

Under  6 

5.8 

24 

6-15 

8.1 

38 

21 

16-21 

3.1 

30 

17 

The  total  of  almost  17  million  children  and  youth  then  form  the  hard 
core  of  the  poverty  group*  It  is  patent^  however ^ that  the  groi^p  of 
disadvantaged  children  and  youth  to  whom  the  educational  establishment 
is  relating  extends  far  beyond  this  number*  Since  these  income  figures 
are  minimal,  factors  such  as  one  parent  families,  father  absence, 
inadeq,uate  housing,  physical  malfunction,  malnutrition,  and  others  are 
not  taken  into  consideration*  One  fourth  to  one  fifth  of  all  young 
people  are  in  the  poverty  groip*  Many  others  must  be  considered 
disadvantaged  when  we  include  educational  criteria* 

We  should  establish  as  a minimum  educational  goal  for  l4-l8  year  old 
youth,  with  moderate  intelligence  and  limited  background,  that  our 
education  system  bring  them  to  the  level  of  demonstrating  basic  skills 
in  reading  and  arithmetic  equivalent  to  the  eaqpectation  at  the  8th 
grade  level,  with  commensurate  content  acquisition  for  that  level*  We 
then  present  a base  upon  which  each  young  man  and  woman  can  be  ready 
for  either  apprenticeship  or  vocational  education  to  equip  him  or  her 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  full  employment  as  an  adult  . 
Every  child  then,  at  younger  age  levels,  should  be  considered  disadvan- 
taged if  his  academic  development  is  not  progressing  at  a rate  whic^h  will 
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assure  the  accon^lishment  of  8th  grade  academic  achievement  by  ages 
Each  of  these  criteria  is  measurable.  We  have  purposeOy. 
eliminated  from  our  statistical  estimates  criteria  such  as  educational, 
background  of  parents,  housing  conditions,  and  behavioral  disorders 
because  of  difficulty  in  securing  appropriate  measures.  Included  in 
these  projections  is  the  small  proportion  of  youngsters  from  backgrounds 
of  poverty  who  nevertheless  are  making  acceptable  progress  in  school. 

For  them  as  well  as  for  all  children  our  proposed  organization  for 
instruction  must  compensate  for  deficiencies  and  complement  their  assets* 
In  designing  the  program  we  have  not  segmented  the  statistics  by  farm 
and  non-farm  population  or  by  white  and  non-white  population,  because 
we  assume  that  compensatory  education  in  the  United  States  must  serve 
all  children  who  require  it. 

Taking  50^  of  the  population  at  each  age  level  as  operating  at  or 
below  grade  level  and  reducing  that  by  representing  the  mentally 
retarded  and  seriously  physically  handicapped,  or  other  children 
needing  intensive  professional  attention,  we  can  establish  a forty 
percent  overall  figure.  The  figure  of  10^  is  used  by  the  armed 
services  in  screening  out  men  for  their  special  Pro;)ect  10O,OCO.  The 
10^  therefore  will  not  be  reflected  in  our  budget;  however,  the 
federal  government  will  need  to  make  provision  for  these  children. 

The  budget  for  these  purposes  would  probably  exceed  the  per  capita 
figures  indicated  in  this  report. 

It  would  perhaps  be  (justified  if  we  were  to  include  in  the  target 
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pppuZotion  aon»whi‘te  children  in  the  Unil/ed  Stcttes^  since  their 
education  is  routinely  retarded  by  factors  of  discrimination  beyond 
the  problems  faced  by  the  poor.  Another  group  requiring  special  atten- 
tion, but  not  included  as  a special  groi®,  are  children  above  the  poverty 
level  with  language  difficulties  and/or  cultural  or  social  deficiencies 
resulting  from  geographic  isolation  or  from  limited  resources  of  home 
and  community.  If  we  were  to  include  these  children  and  youth  we 
would  need  to  add  another  % to  each  category  of  persons.  The 
following  total,  population  requires  compensatory  education.  We  have 
rounded  figures  to  represent  the  annual  average  for  the  period  1967- 

1970. 


Total 

Birth  to  2 years  of  age 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

3-5  years  of  age 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

6-7  years  of  age 

3,200,000 

8-9  years  of  age 

3,200,000 

10-11  years  of  age 

3,000,000 

9,400,000 

12-13  years  of  age 

3,000,000 

14-15  years  of  age 

2,500,000 

16-17  years  of  age 

2,500,000 

8,000,000 

18-19  years  of  age 

3,000,000 

3.000,000 

30,400,000 
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In  the  review  of  coapensatory  education  programs  by  Gordon  and  Wilkerson 
per  pi5)il  cost  for  isolated  and  at  times  limited  qpecial  programs  ranged 
from  $25  per  pupil  to  more  than  $1.0CX)  above  basic  educational  costs* 

Ibe  average  for  the  more  active  and  better  rated  ancillary  programs 
would  be  approximately  $500  per  child.  These  programs  were  modest  in 
design  and  in  effect,  yet  to  apply  them  to  the  entire  target  population 
would  cost  $15  billion  per  year  over  current  costs  for  30  million  child- 
ren*  Qhis  does  not  provide  for  additional  basic  costs  for  children 
under  6 years  of  age  not  presently  served  by  the  education  system*  None 
of  these  programs  approximate  the  intensity,  conprehensiveness  and 
quality  of  the  programs  we  have  proposed.  From  evaluation  reports  of 
many  of  these  programs,  we  could  not  anticipate  the  desired  results 
from  this  limited  additional  financial  investment. 

Another  way  of  establishing  this  budget  is  to  take  the  average  per 
pipil  expenditure  in  our  more  advanced  school  systems  and  to  add 
to  it  the  amount  needed  for  quality  education.  Exclusive  of  capital 
investment  and  of  federally  funded  programs  the  average  per  pupil  cost 
in  five  of  these  systems  ranges  from  $700  to  $1200.  The  rornd  fxgure 
of  $1000  per  child  represents  a nine  to  ten  month  school  year,  five 
days  a week,  from  9 A.M.  to  3 P.M.  Considering: 

1.  the  lengthening  of  the  school  day  from  8A.M.  to  6 P,M,  or  10  P.M. 

at  the  different  age  levels, 

2.  the  inclusion  of  a sixth  school  day  each  week, 

3.  the  need  to  further  inprove  teacher  salaries  and  working  conditions, 
with  upgrading  for  the  master  classroom  teacher. 
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4*  the  need  to  enhance  the  technical  preparation  and  eoployment 
circumstances  of  the  para-"professional  and  the  non-professional, 

5a  the  funds  req,uired  for  inservice  refreshment  and  enhancement  of 
teacher  coinpetence, 

6s  the  reduced  adult-pupil  ratios, 

7,  the  addition  of  nutritional,  health,  medical  and  social  services, 

8s  the  urgency  of  continuing  intensive  research  and  evaluation, 

9.  the  desirability  of  multiple  and  varied  programs  and  activities 
for  involving  parents  and  community  representatives  in  the  edu* 
cation  of  these  children, 

the  lowest  defensible  estimate  for  the  ten  month  program  is  $2500  per 
child  or  youth  each  year  exclusive  of  capital  investment  or  about 
$75  billion.  The  summer  program  providing  care  fox'  the  young  children 
for  the  two  months  of  the  summer  and  camping  for  two  months  for  the 
older  children  and  youth  would  cost  about  $600  per  individual  for  a 
total  of  $l6  billion. 

The  monetary  supplements  for  the  work  program  at  the  secondary  level 
should  provide  $15  to  $30  a week  per  youth  from  12  through  17  years  of 
age.  We  assume  thc^t  the  income  for  the  18-19  year  olds  would  come  from 
industrial  or  other  sources.  These  supplements  for  8 million  youths 
would  total  approximately  $8  billion. 


To  sunoarize  the  budget^  therefore^,  we  must  take: 
le  the  ejq;>ensive  capited  investment  needed 


to  provide  adequate  facilities 


2«  cost  of  school  program 
3»  cost  of  summer  program 
4,  monetary  supplements  for  work  program 


$75  billion 
$18  billion 
$8  billion 


$101  billion 


Since  this  budget  relates  only  to  the  30*4  million  disadvantaged 
children,  and  since  all  children  in  our  country  are  entitled  to  this 
high  quality  level  of  educailon,  it  is  clear  that  this  figure  must  be 
extended  to  educate  77  to  80  million  children  and  youth  under  20  years 
of  age*  In  addition,  higher  education  of  equa?.  quality  should  be 
provided  for  all  those  who  qualify  for  advanced  study* 
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SECTION  IV;  Is  Coapensatcry  Education  the  Answer? 


It  can  be  argued  that  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay  for  good  and 
effective  education  for  all  of  our  children<,  In  a cost-conscious 
society,  however,  social  programs  are  judged  in  relation  to  economy 
of  operation*  Given  our  concern  with  improving  or  even  optimizing 
educational  achievement  for  poor  and  minority  group  children  and  in 
considering  the  economics  of  compensatory  education,  we  might  ash 
the  qtuestion:  "is  the  most  effective  approach  one  which  involves 

major  and  extensive  innovations  in  curriculum  content  and  school 
organization? ''  The  data  presently  available  to  us  indicate  that  most 
of  the  things  we  hnow  how  to  do  and  have  been  willing  to  apply  to 
improve  education  are  of  modest  help  to  the  target  population*  These 
efforts  do  not  represent  substantive  changes  in  quality  nor  have  they 
resulted  in  greatly  improved  academic  performance.  On  the  other  hand, 
a much  less  complex  innovation,  economic  and  racial  integration  in  the 
schools,  seems  to  be  associated  with  more  substantial  gains  in  quality 
of  functioning  in  the  target  groups.  If  we  are  forced  into  a choice 
between  compensatory  education  as  currently  practiced  and  school 
integration  it  appears  that  school  integration,  at  our  present  level 
of  knowledge  and  practice,  is  the  treatment  of  preference# 

To  dichotomize  this  issue,  however,  may  be  an  error.  One  should  not 
be  forced  to  choose  the  treatment  which  will  provide  the  greatest 
gain,  but  rather  the  treatments  necessary  to  achieve  the  goal.  There 
is  increasing  conviction  that  just  as  compensatory  education  alone 


may  be  insufficient^  ethnic  integration  in  the  school  may  also  be 
Insufficient.  In  many  instances  where  movement  toward  integration 
has  been  achieved,  further  separation  by  race  or  economic  group  has 
nonetheless  followed  as  pupils  have  been  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their 
present  achievement*  Clearly,  where  youngsters  come  to  a learning 
situation  with  different  backgrounds  and  different  degrees  of  readi- 
ness, we  have  no  choice  but  to  institute  educational  programs  which 
build  upon  and  condensate  for  their  functional  characteristics.  At 
the  same  time,  since  we  know  that  a large  measure  of  pupil  functioning 
seems  to  be  influenced  by  non-cognitive  factors  related  to  the  social- 
psychological  circumstances  under  which  they  study,  the  school  also  has 
responsibility  for  the  manipulation  of  those  circumstances  to  serve 
the  learning  needs  of  pupils*  this  instance,  the  provision  of 
learning  experiences  in  the  context  of  culturally,  economically  and 
ethnically  Integrated  pupil  groi;^^^^^  Is  indicated  o 

Even  if  conpensatory  education  could  do  the  job,  several  leaders  have 
cautioned  against  dropping  the  demand  for  integration.  They  feel  it 
is  only  the  threat  of  racial  integration  which  will  lead  the  white 
majority  to  provide  the  resources  we  need  to  do  an  acceptable  job  of 
compensatory  education.  We  recall  that  it  was  the  threat  of  racial 
mixing  that  pushed  the  Southern  schools  of  the  19^0 *s  and  1950 *s  to 
equalize  at  least  the  educational  facilities  available  to  Wegroes.>  We 
wish  that  this  estimate  of  the  nation  *s  values  in  this  area  were  wrong. 
But  given  the  immorality  of  our  destructive  ’’defense”  of  autocracy  and 
corruption  masquerading  as  ’’democracy”  in  Vietnam,  the  inhumanity  of 
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oui’  pursuit  of  that  loilitstry  victory^  and  the  financial  dr6d.n  and  vaste 
involved  in  that  inilitary  effort,  the  disadvantaged  of  our  nation  would 
be  wise  to  ea^ect  little  gratuitous  assistance.  Equalizing  educational 
opportunity  is  not  yet  a priority  goal  in  our  country. 


A PROPOSED  NEW  SCHOOL  FORMAT,  CONTINUOUS- PROGRESS  CENTERS 


Prepared  by 
Jack  Greaves 

Assistant  Superintendent  £br  Secondary  Schools 
Seattle,  Washington 
for  the 

National  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
in  America's  Cities 
sponsored  by  the 

U,S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 
November  16-18,*  1967 


The  city  is  Seattle.  Once  a quiet  metropolis  in  a far 
comer  of  the  country,  Seattle  recently  has  had  bestowed  upon  it  (by 
no  less  an  authority  than  the  New  York  Times)  the  doubtful  distinction 
of  being  the  nucleus  of  a great  and  growing  megalopolis.  It  is  the 
youngest,  and  some  say  the  fastest  growing  metropolitan  area  in  the 
country. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  moving  to  the  Seattle  metro- 
politan area.  The  engineers,  the  managers,  and  the  skilled  workers 
settle  largely  to  the  comfortable  suburbs.  The  less  advantaged  people, 
the  poor  and  unskilled,  come  for  the  most  part  to  the  city.  Although 
the  city  is  coming  of  age  culturally,  its  great  universities,  symphony 
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orchestra 9 and  burgeoning  artistic  activities  are  accompanied  by 
crowded  freeways,  Inadequate  mass  transportation,  and  ghetto  conditions. 

About  ten  percent  of  Seattle's  citizens  are  Negro,  and  the 
percentage  Is  growing.  An  open-housing  referendum  recently  was  voted 
down,  and  Seattle  may  have  been  close  to  having  a riot  several  times 
last  summer. 

That  there  was  no  riot,  was  perhaps  partially  due  to  bold 
steps  planned  by  the  school  district  and  the  city  government,  to  bring 
disadvantaged  and  minority  people  Into  the  mainstream  of  life. 

It  Is  widely  believed  In  Seattle  that  there  Is  still  time  to 
take  preventive  action.  School  people  firmly  believe  this,  and  are 
striving  to  make  necessary  changes  to  Insure  educations'  relevance  to 
the  conditions  of  urban  living. 

Seattle  Public  Schools  already  are  trying  to  cope  with  de 
facto  school  segregation.  For  a number  of  years  In-service  courses 
have  been  provided  to  help  teachers  understand  the  life-style  and 
special  problems  of  poor  children. 

There  is  a voluntary  transfer  program  which  provides  that 
any  student-  may  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  If  In  doing  so  he 
improves  the  racial  balance  at  both  the  sending  and  the  receiving 
school..  Thus,  Negro  students  may  leave  an  Inner-city  school  and  white 
students  may  come  to  the  Inner .city.  Currently  there  are  approximately 
1,125  Negro  and  other  minority  students  participating  In  this  program. 
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A mandatory  transfer  program  designed  to  relieve  crowded 
inner-city  schools  by  bussing  boys  and  girls  to  less  crowded  schools 
on  the  periphery  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  and  under  this 
program  375  Negro  children  are  attending  formerly  all-white  schools  on 
the  periphery, 

A reverse  transfer  program  (a  phase  of  the  voluntary  transfer 
program  mentioned  above)  encourages  Caucasian  students  who  seek  an  inter- 
racial school  experience  to  attend  school  in  the  inner-city*  At  present 
there  are  90  Caucasian  students  in  this  program. 

Altogether  then,  there  are  this  year  1,500  Negro  students  (ten 
percent  of  the  total  Negro  enrollment)  and  90  Caucasian  students  partici- 
pating in  programs  designed  to  improve  schools'  racial  balance. 

Those  who  watch  the  racial  situation  in  Seattle  closely  have 
been  pleased  at  the  reception  accorded  Negro  students  who  transferred 
to  forrerly  all-white  schools  in  peripheral  areas  of  the  city.  Much 
credit  can  be  given  to  the  support  of  the  PTA,  Council  of  Churches, 
and  such  inner-city  groups  as  CAMP  (Central  Area  Motivation  Program). 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  an  apparent  lessening  of  suspicion  and 
fear  on  the  part  of  parents  in  receiving  schools,  and  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  flight  to  the  suburbs  to  escape  integration. 

In  addition  to  a substantial  Title  I program  of  compensatory 
education  and  additional  district- supported  efforts,  the  schools  have 
sought  to  develop  alternatives  to  the  traditional  school  program  such 
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as,  work-study  programs,  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Project  Interchange, 
or  the  Re-Entry  Program  designed  to  keep  droupouts  from  losing  touch. 

THE  CONTINUOUS  PROGRESS  CONCEPT 

While  all  of  the  projects  outlined  above  are  heart-warming 
and  gratifyingly  successful,  one  cannot  seriously  believe  that  of  them- 
selves they  will  solve  the  problems  of  racial  isolation  in  Seattle. 

The  percentage  of  nonwhite  persons  in  the  population  is  growing  steadily; 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  stream  of  migrants  will  cease  for  many 
years.  The  thoughtful  observer  turns  ambivalent;  optimistic  that  ex- 
perimental programs  work  so  well;  cynical  about  the  long-range  prospect 
because,  despite  such  efforts  the  situation  in  the  inner-city  and  in 
other  pockets  of  poverty  clearly  is  worsening  from  year  to  year. 

Against  the  background  outlined  above,  Seattle  schools  have 
developed  and  are  already  implementing  a dramatic  new  format  for  instruc- 
tion which  in  the  next  few  years  may  challenge  the  relevancy  of  virtually 
every  unit  of  curriculum  and  every  instructional  strategy  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  The  purpose  is  to  devise  a school  program 
that  will  best  fit  urban  living  as  it  will  be  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  boys  and  girls  now  in  school.  If  the  growth  of  the  megalopolis  is 
inevitable,  as  it  appears  to  be,  then  a new  type  of  school  based  on  the 
most  relevant  ''curriculum  content,  and  using  the  most  suitable  instruc- 
tional St'  .es  must  be  developed  now.  This  is  what  Seattle's 
Continuous  Progress  Concept  is  designed  to  do. 
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In  a generic  sense  the  word  "education"  means  to  "lead  forth." 
The  Continuous  Progress  concept  aims  to  lead  individual  children  forth 
into  the  intellectual  realm,  and  into  the  realm  of  urban  reality.  The 
concept  can  be  implemented  in  a limited  way  in  traditional  neighborhood 
schools,  but  its  complete  realization  demands  a different  organizational 
plan.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  only  thirty-three  years  from  now, 
eighty  percent  of  all  of  Americans  will  be  urbanites.  They  will  face  a 
new  sort  of  urban  reality.  Judging  by  such  present  conditions  as  clogged 
arteries  of  transportation,  unsafe  streets,  and  racial  isolation  and 
conflict,  one  can  predict  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  find  peace 
or  harmony  or  personal  fulfillment  whether  one  resides  in  the  city 
center  or  in  the  suburbs. 

Since  cities  first  were  established  they  have  been  centers 
of  trade  and  culture,  religion  and  art,  science  and  invention,  and  they 
always  have  drawn  country  people  to  them.  What  must  be  devised  is  a 
new  approach  to  public  education  based  on  the  concept  of  "cosmopolitan 
man"  — the  individual  who  knows  and  appreciates  the  great  city  and 
feels  at  home  in  it.  Such  an  educational  scheme  will  make  use  of  the 
variety,  diversity,  complexity,  and  challenge  of  the  city  as  a class- 
room in  which  lessons  of  cosmopolitan  living  can  be  learned. 

Today's  city  school  draws  its  pattern,  its  form,  and  much  of 
its  curriculum  from  a rural  America  of  decades  past;  it  is  not  well 
designed  to  do  this  job.  The  city  is  vast  and  diverse.  If  a child  is 


to  learn  not  to  fear  it  but  to  participate  in  its  stimulating  life, 
he  must  be  led  forth  in  easy  stages  from  the  restricted  geographical, 
cultural,  social,  and  aspirational  environment  of  his  home  neighborhood 
to  a broader  understanding  and  familiarity  with  the  cosmopolitan  scene. 

As  a consequence,  he  can  learn  to  navigate  the  complex  urban  society 

successfully. 

At  the  same  time  the  distinct  value  of  each  individual  must 
be  preserved.  Even  while  the  child  learns  to  become  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  life  of  his  city,  his  schooling  must  also  help  him  to  find 
identity  and  fulfillment  there. 

Since  present  schools,  serving  as  they  do  their  small  neighbor- 
hoods,  tend  to  reinforce  racial,  social,  and  cultural  isolation,  an 
alternative  is  proposed  which  replaces  the  neighborhood  school  with  a 
more  appropriate  institution. 

Seattle  now  is  considering  the  reorganization  of  the  schools 

into  Continuous  Progress  Centers.* 

PRIMARY  CONTTMIOUS  PROGRESS  SCHOOLS  — Children  up  to  about 

age  nine  will  attend  neighborhood  primary  schools,  organized  on  the 
continuous  progress  format  to  serve  the  children  normally  found  in 
Headstart,  pre-kindergarten,  kindergarten  and  grades  one  through  four. 

* For  some  definitions  of  the  technical  aspects  of  the  center,  see 
Appendix  A,  attached  to  this  paper. 
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Tn^orl1l(■^^tate  Continuous  Progress  Center.  — Children  approxi- 


mately nine  to  thirteen  will  attend  community  intermediate  continuous 
propress  centers  each  serving  a wider  community  than  the  primary  school. 
Ihe  total  enrollment  of  such  a center  would  be  1,800  to  3,000,  but  within 
the  center  each  child  will  belong  tc  an  individual  school,  and  will  have 
close  identity  with  a homeroom  teacher  and  with  a small  group  or  rellow 
students.  At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  center  - drawing  students 
from  a wide  area  — will  provide  two  advantages:  (1)  Improved  use  of 

staff,  facilities,  materials,  technologies,  with  significantly  wider 
experiences  for  learners,  and  (2)  A social  milieu  which  offers  each 
boy  or  girl  a chance  to  know  and  understand  children  of  his  own  age 
from  a wide  spectrum  of  racial,  economic,  and  social  backgrounds. 

Secondary  Continuous  Progress  Center  — Children  aged  thirteen 
to  seventeen  will  attend  metropolitan  secondary  continuous — progress 
centers,  each  school  serving  5,000  or  6,000  students  and  offering  in 
a larger  way  the  advantages  in  the  intermediate  center.  Five  such 
secondary  centers  will  serve  the  entire  city.  In  addition  to  the 
advantages  of  diversity  and  specialization  and  the  improved  availability 
of  the  newest  material  and  teaching  technologies,  these  great  secondary 
schools  could  offer  a strong  occupational  program.  The  faculty  and  the 
student  body  will  be  drawn  from  varied  racial,  economic,  and  social 
backgrounds;  the  school  would  reflect  the  racial,  social  and  economic 

( 

variety  of  the  city.  The  secondary  center  will  be  followed  by  the 
cosmopolitan  community  college. 
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Barriers  such  as  those  which  now  exist  between  elementary 
and  high  school  would  not  be  present  to  block  the  movement  of  appro- 
priate students  between  the  neighborhood  primary  school,  the  inter- 
medidte  center,  secondary  center,  and  the  community  college;  the  limits 

would  be  nominal  rather  than  actual.  Many  students,  each  working  at 

his  own  pace,  would  cross  from  one  institution  to  the  next  at  an 

earlier  or  later  age  than  suggested  here.  The  movement  would  be  consis- 

tent with  the  notion  of  self-pacing  and  continuous  progress. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PLAN 

More  than  two  years  ago  the  Seattle  School  Board  asked 
Superintendent  Forbes  Bottomly  to  examine  the  Seattle  schools  carefully 
and  offer  suggestions  for  their  improvement.  The  Superintendent  then 
appointed  an  Instructional  Development  Council  composed  of  educators 
at  all  levels  and  responsible  to  the  Superintendent  himself,  to  guide 
and  direct  the  innovative  effort.  The  Continuous  Progress  Concept  which 
has  emerged  is  a synthesis  of  ideas  from  many  sources,  and  since  many 
elements  of  the  plan  are  already  developed  in  certain  Seattle  schools, 
these  new  proposals  are  based  on  practical  experience  with  the  dynamics 
of  change.  Feeling  that  such  a dramatic  proposal  deserves  extensive 
public  debate,  the  Seattle  School  Board  appointed  a Citizens'  Committee 
of  lOO  persons  to  study  the  plan  carefully  for  a year  and  make 
recommendations . 
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While  the  Citizens'  Committee  was  studying  these  plans,  several 
related  events  took  place.  In  November,  1966,  the  voters  approved  a 
bond  issue  for  capital  outlay  which,  as  an  alternative,  provided  funds 
for  the  building  of  the  first  intermediate  center  in  case  the  Citizens' 
Committee  endorsed  the  idea.  There  was  and  still  is  consistent  opposition 
from  a group  called  SONS  CSave  Our  Neighborhood  Schools)  which  vigorously 
opposes  the  "center"  idea  (and  has  both  Negro  and  Caucasian  members). 

The  "center"  plan  became  an  issue  in  recent  School  Board 
Elections,  but  candidates  who  opposed  "centers"  fared  poorly,  and  the 
outcome  was  considered  by  many  as  an  endorsement  for  the  "center"  idea. 
Even  with  these  signs  of  support  the  Seattle  School  Board  will  no  doubt 
proceed  cautiously,  not  wanting  to  risk  losing  annual  special-tax-levy 
elections.  Unique  laws  governing  special-levy  elections  in  the  state 
of  Washington  require  a sixty  percent  favorable  vote  for  passage,  and 
no  levy  election  is  valid  unless  there  is  a total  vote  on  the  issue 
equal  to  or  exceeding  forty  percent  of  the  turnout  in  the  last  previous 
general  election.  To  further  complicate  the  matter,  special  levies 
can  be  voted  for  only  one  year  at  a time.  Thus  to  support  today  s 
schools,  the  Districts  must  successfully  pass  a special  levy  every 
year.  In  recent  years  Seattle  has  lost  and  resubmitted  five  times. 

Since  more  than  twenty  percent  of  the  budget  depends  upon  successful 
passage  of  the  levy,  small  groups  that  oppose  Board  action  are  tempted 
to  "blackmail"  the  School  Board  simply  by  threatening  to  stay  home  on 


election  day.  The  Board  is  expected  to  make  up  its  mind  about 
building  the  first  intermediate  center  sometime  in  January,  1968. 

The  report  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  is  completed.  Both 
the  minority  and  the  majority  have  endorsed  the  concept  of  continuous 
progress  as  a pattern  to  be  followed  in  ail  Seattle  schools.  The 
majority  also  has  endorsed  the  building  of  the  first  intermediate 
continuous-progress  center.  The  minority,  although  approving  of  the 
concept,  stands  firmly  for  contip'  *‘;ion  of  the  neighborhood  school. 

Meanwhile  the  planniats  ! development  go  on.  A special 
task  force  has  outlined  a plan  for  converting  to  continuous  progress. 

Task  groups  are  now  involving  school  faculties  in  discussions  and 
planning.  Appropriate  in-service  courses  are  under  way,  and  many 
separate  elements  of  the  continuous  progress  format  such  as,  nongrading, 
independent  study,  flexible  scheduling,  team- teaching,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  learning  resource  centers  are  being  tested  by  local  faculties  in 
nearly  one-third  of  the  schoools. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  public  debate  continues  there  is  clearly  a swing  toward 
the  continuous  progress  concept  and  growing  acceptance  of  the  idea  of 
large  centers  (instead  of  neighborhood  schools)  which  r " provide  powerful, 
relevant,  urban  education,  and  at  the  same  time  largely  eliminate  racial 
segregation  above  age  eight.  There  is  excitement  in  the  air,  not  only 
in  the  city,  but  tc  a certain  extent  in  the  suburbs  as  well,  and  this 


is  heartening  because  a problem  as  difficult  as  racial  segregation 
cannot  in  the  long  run  be  completely  solved  inside  the  city  limits, 
Experienct  in  older  cities  indicates  that  without  the  participation 
of  the  suburbs  in  school  desegregation,  the  city  schools  can  ultimately 
be  expected  to  become  overwhelmingly  Negro.  This  is  another  phase  of 
the  problem.  The  significant  consideration  now  is  that  Seattle  has  a 
powerful  plan  based  on  an  ideal;  in  terms  of  the  calendar  of  urbaniza- 
tion, Seattle  has  time  to  bring  its  plan  to  realization. 
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APPENDIX  A 

^ntinuous  Progr..m  Center:  Some  Definitions 


Definition  of  Continuous  Progress.  The  instructional  format 
known  as  continuous  progress  provides  for  each  student  a unique  set  of 
learning  experiences  designed  and  constantly  re-designed  to  promote 
optimum  progress  at  his  own  pace. 

Flexibility  is  the  Key  to  Continuous  Progress.  The  utiliza- 
tion of  time,  facilities,  talents,  and  space,  and  the  employment  of 
techniques  of  learning  will  remain  flexible.  Formats  of  instruction 
will  be  developed  which  bend  and  yield  to  meet  the  interests,  abilities, 
and  needs  of  individual  students. 

Some  specific  characteristics  of  a "Continuous  Progress"  School 

Curriculum  — The  content  that  is  taught  will  be  based  upon 
the  recognized  and  relevant  "structure  of  knowledge"  in  each  discipline 
as  determined,  not  by  tradition  but  by  a careful  and  critical  examination 
by  experts  in  each  field. 

Psychology  of  Learning  — Instructional  strategies  will  be 
based  on  the  theories  of  such  investigators  as  Bruner,  Ilg,  and  Bloom 
about  how  children  learn.  The  process  will  include  inquiry  as  a 
strategy  wherever  possible  in  every  subject. 

Technology  -«  The  newest  technologies,  materials,  books, 
and  equipment  will  be  used,  and  such  techniques  as  games  and  simulations 
will  be  common. 

Instructional  Format  — In  order  to  prescribe  for  each  student 
an  optimum  program  designed  to  serve  his  unique  needs,  the  format  will 
be  nongrad ed  and  flexible.  In  order  to  use  most  effectively  the  varied 
skills  of  teachers,  teachers  will  work  together  as  teams ; planning, 
teaching,  and  evaluating  in  collegial  groups. 

Basic  Skills  — Great  attention  will  be  given  to 
learning  and  retaining  essential  communicative 
and  computational  skills. 

Subject  Matter  — Subject  matter  will  be  organized  on 
the  basis  of  concepts  to  be  mastered.  A student  will 
be  judged  to  have  completed  a course  when  he  has  mastered 
an  optimum  number  of  concepts;  rather  than  when  he  has 
successfully  completed  twenty  weeks  in  class. 


Self-Pacing  — A student  will  progress  as  rapidly  from 
one  concept  to  another  in  each  course  as  his  individual 
achievement  rate  will  permit. 

Challenge  — When  the  student  fails  to  progress  either 
because  the  challenge  is  too  great  or  too  little,  a new 
path  will  be  found  for  him  immediately. 

There  may  be  as  many  routes  to  graduation  as  there  are 
students  in  the  school.  Advanced  placement  within  the 
school  will  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  proven  achievement. 

Non-Graded  Format  — Classes  will  be  separated  from  one 
another  on  the  basis  of  levels  of  achievement  rather  than 
on  age  classifications. 

Independent  Study  — As  he  learns  self-direction,  the  student 
will  be  freed  somewhat  from  the  requirement  of  attending  all 
classes.  Older  students  might  ideally  spend  up  to  one-third 
of  their  time  pursuing  independent  studies. 

Team- teaching  — Where  feasible,  the  teachers  will  work  in 
teams  so  that  each  can  specialize  in  the  task  he  knows  best. 

Teams  will  work  together  to  plan  and  evaluate  instructional 
strategies. 

Class  Size  --  Where  small  class  size  is  not  essential,  classes 
will  be  much  larger.  Where  small  size  is  essential,  classes 
will  be  smaller. 

Lav  Assistants  --  There  will  be  wide  use  of  para-professional 
persons  to  do  routine  tasks,  freeing  teachers  to  plan  and 
carry-out  the  instructional  tasks  for  which  they  have  prepared. 

The  Principalship  — The  function  inherent  in  the  word, 
"principalship,"  will  be  shared  by  the  principal  with  instruc- 
tional experts  on  his  staff  in  exercising  leadership  in  instruc- 
tional improvement. 

Involvement  — A new  dimension  in  teaching  will  require  extensive 
participation  cmong  colleagues  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
instructional  programs,  and  in  arriving  at  decisions  which 
are  based  on  the  collective  wisdom  of  a team  or  a staff. 

Rigid  patterns  must  give  way  to  flexible  and  contlnurlly- 
evolving  patterns  which  will  be  designed,  and  constantly 
redesigned,  to  enhance  the  learning  climate  by  providing 
a continuous  challenge  for  each  individual  student. 
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Once  again,  America  was  shocked  by  the  anger  and  fury  directed 
by  urban  Negroes  at  its  institutions  and  social  symbols  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1967.  The  violent  upheavals  occur,  seemingly  on  an  annual  basis, 
in  the  so-called  "Ghetto"  sections  of  our  large  cities.  This  fall  many 
of  these  same  rebellious  urban  youth  returned  to  uncomfortable,  segre- 

gated,  and  often  inferior  public  schools. 

In  the  past  this  country  has  had  the  strength,  stamina,  and 

motivation  to  cope  directly  with  issues  of  domestic,  social,  political, 
or  educational  reform.  Resources  have  been  quickly  mobilized  when  a 
domestic  problem  threatened  the  Nation's  safety,  prestige,  or 
national  pride.  When  thousands  of  immigrants  came  to  this  count. .y 


The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  research  assistance  of 
Hoean  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  Mrs.  Hogan  is  a Ph.  D.  candi 
Lte  at  Michigan  State  University,  majoring  in  curriculum  development 
with  emphasis  on  Urban  Teacher  Education. 
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untrained,  and  unfamiliar  with  its  language,  customs,  and  behavioral 
patterns,  we  not  only  taught  them  how  to  read  and  write  (the  beginning 
of  adult  education)  but  found  jobs  for  theti.  (Cass,  1967) • When  this 
country  saw  that  its  destiny  as  a world  power  was  related  to  open  com- 
munication with  other  nations,  school  curricula  changed  to  reflect 
this  in  foreign  language  courses,  and  academic  majors  in  international 
affairs.  The  greatest  curriculum  change  in  math  and  science  programs 
came  when  Russia  launched  its  first  Sputnik*  And  the  current  American 

war  suggests  again  the  quickness  with  which  appropria- 
tions are  provided  when  Americans  feel  a crisis  is  imminent. 

However,  for  years  we  have  proceeded  with  business  as  usual 
while  the  educational-social  problems  of  Negro  Americans  become  more 
critical.  The  outbursts  of  urban  Negro  youth  during  the  last  four 
summers,  along  with  the  growing  general  problems  of  urban  education 
have  at  last  attracted  attention.  Racial  disturbances  represent  the 
cumulative  effect  of  systematic,  hard-core  racial  discrimination, 
historically  practiced  against  Negro  Americans.  Active  racism  in 
housing,  employment  and  education  has  brought  about  the  most  crucial 
American  domestic  crisis  of  the  twentieth  century.  This  current  crisis 
in  American  life  is  an  outgrowth  of  a dtial  standard  of  social  justice 

based  on  race. 

Social  scientists  /Myrdal  (1944),  Frazier  (1957),  and  Clark 
(1966X7  have  predicted  that  as  the  Nation  prospers,  the  Negroes*  hopes 
will  be  raised;  they  will  expect  and  demand  basic  institutional  changes, 
to  provide  equal  opportunity.  Many  Negro  leaders  have  warned  that 
violence  was  bound  to  become  a weapon  in  the  struggle  for  social  jus 
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tice  as  long  as  dual  standards  of  life  and  justice  prevail.  Author 
James  Baldwin's  terse  statement  voiced  widespread  Negro  sentiment 

when  he  wrote: 

"To  be  a Negro  in  this  country  and  to  be  relatively  conscious 
is  to  be  in  a rage  almost  all  the  time." 

In  spite  of  such  predictions,  much  of  the  Nation's  reaction 
to  the  summer  disorders  has  been  shock.  Many  white  Americans  have 
assumed  that  Negroes  had  made  notable  advances  in  occupational  distri- 
bution, income,  housing  and  above  all,  education.  However,  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department's  report.  The  Negroes  in  the  United  States,  Theix 
Economic  and  Social  Status  (1966),  documents  the  increasing  disparities 
between  white  and  black  Americans  in  employment,  housing,  and  education. 
Sociologists  agree  that  urban  unrest  is  highly  related  to  such  dispari- 
ties, and  acknowledge  that  these  disturbances  tend  to  solidify  white 

t 

Americans'  negative  attitudes  toward  Negroes. 

In  commenting  on  this.  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark  writes  that  Americans 

are  accustomed  to  judging  the  state  of  peoples'  minds  by  the  most  vis- 
ible aspects  — the  presence  of  a TV  antenna  indicates  affluence,  and 
a neat  lawn  suggests  a middle-class  home.  He  states  that  in  many  neat, 
small  homes  live  families  whose  members  hold  servile  jobs,  have  little^ 
education,  and  have  a burning  rage  at  the  society  that  excludes  them 
from  the  things  it  values  most.  (Berson,  1966).  He  reminds  us  that 

racism 

"...must  be  seen  not  only  in  the  bigotry  of  segregationists. 
It  must  be  recognized  in  the  moralizing  of  Northern  whites  who  do 
not  consciously  feel  themselves  afflicted  with  the  disease  of 
racism,  even  as  they  assert  that  the  Negro  rioting  justifies  end- 
ing their  involvement  in  the  civil  rights  cause.  It  must  be 
recognized  in  the  insistence  that  Negroes  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps,  demonstrating  to  the  liberal  and  white  com- 
munities that  they  have  earned  the  right  to  be  treated  as  equal 
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American  citizens.  These  are  satisfying  self-righteous  argu- 
ments but  they  cannot  disguise  the  profound  realities  of  an 
unacknowledged  racism."  (Berson,  1966). 

What  role  can  education  play  in  facilitating  positive  social, 
change?  Although  we  do  not  assume  that  educational  changes  alone  can 
eliminate  this  American  dilemma,  we  do  know  that  education  has  and  can 
make  a major  impact  on  our  social  order.  If  it  is  the  task  of  other 
social  institutions  to  make  structural  changes  in  our  society,  educa- 
tion should  assume  a more  vital  role  to  assist  in  restructuring  our 
urban  communities. 

What  tasks  are  we  asking  education  to  speak  to,  and  what 

monumental  failures  must  it  grapple  with? 

Education  is  being  asked  to  compensate  not  only  for  its 
own  failures  but  for  society’s  failures  as  well.  Education's 
fault  has  been  its  inability  to  identify  its  own  problems 
and  its  moral  callousness  in  allowing  massive  failure  and 
miserable  educational  conditions  for  a substantial  segment 
of  the  school  population.  For  example,  segregated  schools 
carry  with  them  poor  education,  partly  because  there  tradi- 
tionally has  been  in  them  no  middle -class  group  demanding 
quality.  Generally  speaking,  education  has  been  satisfied 
to  offer  an  inferior  intellectual  diet  in  the  urban  ghetto, 
and  the  demand  for  change  has  come  not  from  educators  but 
from  external  social  forces  demanding  equality  of  opportunity. 
(Deustch  . 1966). 

Yet  changes  are  taking  place  within  American  education: 
curriculum  innovations,  early  childhood  programs,  multi-ethnic  texts, 
reduced  class  size,  enrichment  and  compensatory  programs,  and  addi- 
tional use  of  educational  specialists.  However,  educators  are  beginning 
to  discover  that  although  these  innovations  are  helpful,  the  one  criti- 
cal variable  in  tha  learning  environment  of  disadvantaged  students  is 
the  teacher.  Wilkinson  (1965)  writes  that  even  highly  professional 
teachers  commonly  lack  the  insights,  social  attitudes,  and  instructional 
skills  which  are  essential  for  integrating  social  class  and  ethnic 
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diversity  in  the  classroom.  ®ie  recent  USOE  report.  Equality  of  Edu^- 
t<neal  Opportunity  (1967).  supports  the  assumption  that  one  factor 
closely  related  to  the  achievement  of  disadvantaged  students  is  the 

quality  of  instruction  and  the  teacher's  attitudes. 

What  plans  and  programs  are  there  for  improving  the  quality 
of  teaching  in  urban  schools?  Do  they  represent  an  adequate  assess- 
ment of  the  problems  of  urban  education?  Do  teacher  education  insti- 
tutions play  a useful  role  in  teacher  training  for  urban  education? 

Do  these  institutions  provide  education  and  training  for  future  teachers 
that  will  allow  them  to  teach  effectively  in  urban  schools? 

pre-service  training  programs, 

A comprehensive  survey  of  the  ten  major  producers  of  initially 
certified  public  school  teachers  in  the  United  States*  showed  that  these 
colleges  and  universities  produced  approximately  15.000  teachers  in  1966 
(AACTE,  1967).  Of  this  number  less  than  3 percent  had  been  enrolled  in 
or  exposed  to  programs  designed  to  provide  well-trained,  competent, 
teachers  for  disadvantaged  students  in  urban  areas.  When  one  rc-trasts 
this  with  the  fact  that  urban  areas  are  becoming  increasingly  populated 
with  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students,  it  appears 
that  urban  schools  wi.ll  be  staffed  with  teachers  untrained  for  - and 
too  often  uncommitted  to  — educating  poor  youth.  In  fact,  a survey 
by  Taacher  Magazine  found  that  the  average  June  graduate  enter- 
ing was  more  concerned  with  pay  than  a productive  acidemic 

career  - only  237.  said  that  professional  challenge  was  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  accepting  an  assignment.  More  to  the  point,  only  137. 

* Indiana  University.  Michigan  State  University.  Fresno  SMte,  Western 
Michigan  University,  Ohio  State,  Illinois  State  University*  Califor- 
nia State  at  Long  Beach,  Kent  State  University,  Wayne  State  University, 
and  Ball  State  University. 
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planned  to  teach  in  inner-city  schools* (Janssen,  1967)* 

Most  often,  inner-city  education  for  the  disadvantaged  means 
Negro  education.  Educators  who  speak  of  a polarity  between  middle  class 
and  lower  class  values  in  education  are  speaking  of  their  inability  to 
accept  and  understand  the  cultural  patterns  and  life  styles  of  lower  in- 
come or  minority  groups.  Given  the  growing  percentage  of  Negro,  Puerto 
Rican,  Mexican, and  other  low-income  minority  group  children  in  urban 
schools,  it  is  easy  to  build  a strong  case  for  the  revision  of  teacher 
training  programs.*  Teacher  training  Institutions  are  not  realistically 
facing  the  problem  of  providing  quality  teachers  for  urban  youth.  Cne- 
third  of  the  newly  trained  teachers  in  the  New  York  City  area  refused 
to  accept  assignments  in  inner-city  schools  in  Manhattan  (Krathwohl, 
1967).  Havlghurst  (1966)  reports  that  in  1964  the  Chicago  inner-city 
schools  employed  36%  full-time  substitutes,  in  contrast  to  6%  in  the 
"high-status"  schools,  9%  in  the  "conventional"  schools,  and  14%  in  the 
"common  man"  schools*  Eighty-two  percent  of  all  Chicago  substitutes 
were  placed  in  the  inner-city  schools*  The  median  years  of  teaching 
experience  in  the  inner-city  was  four,  in  comparison  with  19  in  the 
"high-status"  schools,  15  in  the  "conventional"  schools,  and  9 in  the 
"common  man"  schools*** 


* The  Baltimore  public  school  system  is  approximately  62%  Negro,  Chicago 
is  57%,  Cleveland  is  51%,  Detroit  is  58%,  Philadelphia  is  60%,  St*  Louis 
is  62%,  and  Washington,  D.C*  is  90%  Negro^ 

**  This  problem  reached  the  critical  point  in  the  fall  of  1967*  As  a result 
of  the  summer *s  riots,  many  teachers  refused  to  work  in  urban  inner-city 
schools*  The  director  of  teacher  recruitment  in  the  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
Dr.  Louise  Dieter le,  recently  stated,  "We  don't  have  a teacher  shortage, 
only  a shortage  of  teachers  willing  to  work  full-time  where  they  are  needed. 
By  that  I mean  the  inner-city  schools,  particularly  in  the  heavily  Negro 

areas  on  the  West  Side."  This  problem  was  so  critical  that  summer  crash 
pre-service  training  programs  were  devised  in  Chicago  in  order  to  train 
individuals  with  a college  degree  (not  in  education)  for  service  in  inner- 
city  schools.  In  essence  new,  and  unprepared  college  graduates  were  sent 
to  the  inner-city  for  instructional  purposes*  Dr.  Forrest  E*  Orebaugh, 
and  Dr*  Franklin  S,  Berry  administrators  in  the  Cincinnati  and  Syracuse 
Public  School  System  respectively,  reported  ejhortages  of  teachers  to  work 
in  disadvantaged  schools.  (Lansing  State  Journal,  1967). 
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SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS 


Wayne  State  University,  located  in  the  inner-city  of  Detroit, 
Mlchigan.produced  1182  teachers  in  1966,  very  few  of  whom  had  been  spe- 
clfically  prepared  to  work  in  Detroit's  inner-city.  Although  this  uni- 
versity is  a training  center  for  the  National  Teachers  Corps,  they  do 
not  have  an  undergraduate  program  designed  to  prepare  prospective  teach- 

ers  for  urban  areas# 

The  National  Teachers  Corps  program  at  Wayne  State  University 
is  representative  of  the  32  Teacher  Corps  centers  developed  throughout 
the  country.  Sixty-nine  liberal  arts  graduates  have  enrolled  in  this 
two-year  program,  oriented  toward  preparing  teachers  for  assignments  xn 
depressed  areas.  Forty-two  students  are  beginning  their  first  year  of 
study  and  27  are  completing  their  second  year.  The  curriculum  leading 
to  a Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  emphasizes  three  areas;  the  school, 
the  community,  and  graduate  study.  Cooperating  with  Wayne  State  in 
education  of  the  trainees  are  four  local  school  districts:  Detroit, 

Pontiac,  Oak  Park  and  Inkster,  Michigan.  First  year  corpsmen  are  now 
in  a pre-service  orientation  period  focusing  on  the  social-learning 
problems  of  disadvantaged  youth.  At  the  end  of  their  orientation  they 
will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  cooperating  institutions.  Each  corps- 
man  is  assigned  to  a team  headed  by  a professional  public  teacher 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  urban  education.  Corpsmen  Involvement  is 
stressed  in  the  program,  and  the  enrollees  tutor  disadvantaged  children 
participate  in  community-centered  projects,  and  engage  in  numerous 
after  school  activities.  Graduate  course  work  includes  the  Sociology 
of  Urban  Schools,  Psychology  of  the  Disadvantaged,  Negro  History, 
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as  well  as  more  traditional  academic  subjects** 

tern  Michigan  University,  nationally  the  fourth  largest 
producer  of  Initially  certified  teachers,  has  developed  programs  on 
both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  to  prepare  teachers  for 
inner-city  teaching  positions.  Both  programs  provide  coursework  and 
field  experiences  that  enable  the  student  to  examine  educational 
theory  in  the  actual  school  environment.  The  undergraduate  program, 
which  recently  has  been  revised,  will  place  students  in  urban  schools 
on  a half-time  basis  throughout  the  training  program.  This  represents 
a comprehensive  approach  extending  far  beyond  the  usual  course  or  two 
on  the  disadvantaged*  In  addition  to  focusing  on  the  learning  problems 
of  inner-city  youth,  this  program  also  will  prepare  teachers  to  work 
with  migrant  children.  Although  aspects  of  the  program  have  been 
initiated  on  a limited  basis,  the  total  program  including  student 
placement  in  urban  schools  will  begin  during  the  winter  semester,  1968. 

Michigan  State  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mott 
Institute  for  Community  Development,  has  initiated  a teacher  education 
program  for  elementary  education  majors,  with  emphasis  on  teaching 
in  urban  disadvantaged  schools*  Detroit  and  Flint,  Michigan  inner- 
city  schools  serve  as  laboratories  for  students  in  this  program. 
Students  are  assigned  to  the  off-campus  centers  for  two  terms.  The 
first  term  methods  instruction  is  provided  by  university  personnel 
and  inner-city  master  teachers.  The  students  also  observe  and  assist 


* Although  the  graduates  are  not  obligated  to  work  in  disadvantaged 
areas  at  the  conclusion  of  their  program,  it  is  hoped  that  they 

will  develop  a moral  commitment  to  request  such  an  assignment  upon 
completion  of  their  training. 


In  the  classroom  where  they  will  do  their  student  teaching.  The  second 
term  the  students  teach  full-time  and  are  closely  supervised  and  sup- 
ported by  the  university  coordinator  and  the  master  teacher  to  whom  the 
student  is  assigned.* 

Many  smaller  colleges  have  viewed  the  problem  of  providing 
competent  and  highly  motivated  teachers  for  disadvantaged  children 
realistically,  and  have  designed  appropriate  pre-service  programs. 

Since  1962  Ursuline  College  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  offered  a special 
program  developed  cooperatively  by  the  education  and  sociology  depart- 
ments to  prepare  teachers  for  poor  urban  communities.  This  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  is  appropriate,  for  sociologists  very  frequently 
can  relate  an  understanding  of  community  life  to  educational  deficien- 
cies that  are  apparent  both  in  the  home  and  school  settings.  In 
addition  to  coursework  the  students  in  this  program  participate  in 
the  following  field  experiences:  (1)  a one-sp.mester  community  rser- 

vice  assignment  involving  supervised  informa.l  contacts  with  inner- 
city  youth,  (2)  increased  observation  of  classes  in  inner-city  schools, 

(3)  guest  lectures  by  teachers  and  administrators  from  these  schools, 

(4)  an  internship  program  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Cleveland 
Board  of  Education  through  which  juniors  who  are  preparing  to  teach 
spend  one  moving  a week  for  ten  weeks  in  an  inner-city  school  prior 

•k 

Indiana  University  has  developed  a program  in  which  inner-city  high 
school  graduates  are  themselves  enrolled  in  a teacher  education  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  school  personnel  for  poor  urban  areas.  The 
associate  dean  of  the  college  of  education,  interviewed  regarding 
this  program,  indicated  that  he  felt  that  students  who  themselves 
were  from  impoverished  backgrounds  could  more  readily  relate  to  poor 
children.  While  Indiana  University's  recruitment  approach  has  much 
merit,  students  other  than  those  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
should  be  included  in  such  curricula  in  order  to  not  structure  an 
educational  training  program  that  becomes  social  class  oriented. 
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to  doing  their  student  teaching,  and  (5)  follow-up  workshops  for 
graduates  who  are  teaching,  to  discuss  their  problems  and  elicit  thel/ 
suggestions  for  revising  the  education  program  in  the  light  of  their 
needs • (Ursullne , 967) • 

The  Hunter  College  Program,  Project  True,  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  pre -service  programs  This  program  was  developed  on  the 
theory  that  prospective  teachers  should  be  prepared  in  the  schools 
where  they  will  teach,  (Haubrich,  1963),  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
more  effective  pre-service  training  programs.  The  teacher  candidates 
receive  instruction  centering  around  students  whose  families  have  low 
income,  low  educational  backgrounds,  and  cultural-language  diversity. 

The  program  Involves  combined  study,  observation,  laboratory  experi- 
ences, and  practice  teaching,  followed  by  regular  full-time  teaching 
in  the  New  York  City  Schools  over  a two  year  period.  The  corpsmen 
all  have  liberal  arts  degrees  but  lack  training  in  education.  Gold 
(1967)  states  that  "This  program  is  Intended  to  lead  to  certification, 
a regular  position  in  the  schools,  and  a master's  degree  for  those 
candidates  who  meet  matriculation  and  degree  requirements  in  the  col- 
lege in  which  they  are  enrolled".  Initially  24  corpsmen  from  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  and  six  experienced  teachers  were  assigned  to 
Hunter  College.  Rather  than  using  the  campus  for  this  project,  a 
school  building  in  the  central  Harlem  area  was  utilized. 

Hunter  College's  comprehensive  effort  involving  the  use  of 
federal,  state,  and  city  funds,  is  indicative  of  the  wide  scale  approach 
that  teacher  education  institutions  might  consider. 

Project  Y-003,  a one  year  experimental  program  to  prepare 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  students  was  developed  to  ascertain  if  inter- 
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cultural  misunderstandings  in  inner-city  schools  could  be  eliminated 
by  seeking  out  prospective  teachers  from  among  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
groups  served,  and  preparing  these  teacher-candidates  for  work  in 
inner-city  schools.  Students  selected  for  this  program  conducted  at 
Coppin  State  College  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  were  volunteers  from  the 
junior  and  senior  classes  at  this  school  who  were  perceived  to  have 
the  academic  and  personal  characteristics  necessary  for  quality  teach- 
ers. Courses  in  "The  Sociology  of  the  City",  "Minority  Peoples", 

"The  History  of  the  Negro  in  America",  and  "Education  of  the  Culturally 
Different",  were  provided  for  these  students  in  addition  to  field  experi- 
ences. objective  of  the  curriculum  was  to  deepen  the  understanding 

of  the  positive  values  that  inhere  in  the  subcultures  of  American  life. 

A unique  feature  of  the  seminars  held  for  the  prospective  teachers  were 
lectures  by  members  of  minority  groups  who  had  succeeded  and  who  were 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds.  Iimer-city  parents  and  leaders  were 
invited  to  the  lectures.  Supervising  teachers  in  the  schools  selected 
for  student  teaching  experiences  were  enrolled  in  a sunmer  institute 
in  order  to  assure  that  their  attitude  and  behavior  toward  disadvantaged 
children  was  appropriate.  Nineteen  students  were  enrolled  in  this  ex- 
perimental one-year  program.  The  students  who  completed  their  training 
during  this  academic  year  were  employed  by  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools 
and  "appear  to  be  working  successfully"  in  inner-city  schools.  (Reddick, 
1967).  The  Baltimore  city  schools  in  cooperation  with  several  area 
colleges,  (Coppin,  Morgan,  and  Towson  State  College)  established  a pre- 
service training  program  (project  mission)  in  \diich  intern  teachers 
work  closely  under  the  supervision  of  project  professors  and  successful 
master  teachers  within  the  confines  of  the  Inner-city*  Epstein  (1967) 
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reports  that 

"...students  can  be  attracted  to  work  in  inner-city  schools  - 
students  who  are  eager,  ‘edicated  and  enthusiastic  .... Through 
close  association  with  tne  community,  much  of  the  initial  fear 
and  apprehensiveness  of  the  prospective  teacher  was  alleviated 
and  wholesome  attitudes  and  perceptions  were  acquired.  The 
experience  became  a challenging  and  rewarding  one,  both  pro- 
fessionally and  personally,  for  most  of  the  interns." 

However,  the  program  at  Hunter,  like  others,  muG?:  be  constantly 
and  systematically  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  increase  teach- 
ing effectiveness.  We  need  to  more  accurately  determine  whether  teachers 
who  receive  special  training  are  more  effective  as  teachers  in  inner-city 
schools.  They  should  be  evaluated  (along  with  those  who  have  not  received 
such  training)  by  their  fellow  teachers,  administrators,  parents 3 and 
students.  Do  they  remain  in  inner-city  communities  for  longer  periods 
of  time?  Do  their  students  Improve  academically?  And,  do  they  keep 
abreast  of  current  educational  practices?  These  are  very  pressing 
questions  that  only  systematic  long-range  evaluation  can  answer. 

SUMMARY 


Within  the  context  of  this  paper  it  is  not  possible  to  review 
all  of  the  recent  innovations  that  are  becoming  evident  in  pre-service 
teacher  education  for  the  disadvantaged.  However,  a brief  overview 
has  been  presented  of  several  programs  that  are  attempting  to  provide 
quality  teachers  for  depressed  areas.  Hopefully  other  educational 
institutions  will  glean  from  ongoing  programs  curriculum  designs  that 


they  can  utilize. 

On  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from  numerous  teacher 
training  institutions  in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  far  too 
few  universities  are  training  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  disad- 
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vantaged  youth*  Those  who  are  aware  of  the  problem  have  ofter  struc* 
tured  fragmented  approaches  such  as  an  elective  course  in  ’’urban 
sociology”  or  one  course  in  ’’Teaching  Disadvantaged  Youth” t located 
perhaps  within  the  special  education  department.  As  one  college 
official  in  a metropolitan  area  proudly  stated,  ’’All  of  our  students 
are  required  to  have  at  least  one  contact  with  an  inner-city  community 
during  their  teacher  training  sequence"*  This  "contact”  involved  two 
clock  hours. 

Others  frankly  admit  that  they  don’t  have  the  training  or 
know-how  to  provide  meaningful  education  related  to  the  learning 
problems  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Several  stated  that  they  were  cogni- 
zant of  the  problem  and  are  now  beginning  to  formulate  plans  to 
broaden  their  curriculum.  Others  admitted  that  the  greatest  impetus 
for  considering  changing  their  teacher  training  programs  was  the  sum- 
mer urban  unrest  and  rioting  of  1965-67, 

Considering  the  pre -service  programs  that  have  so  far  been 
developed,  the  following  considerations  are  most  critical  at  this  time: 

1.  Administrative  personnel  in  colleges  of  education  must 
rapidly  begin  to  provide  in-service  training  for  their  own  staff  re- 
garding the  learning  problems  and  social  and  emotional  adjustment  of 
disadvantaged  urban  youth.  An  important  aspect  of  this  in-service 
training  should  be  the  opportunity  for  faculty  members  to  critically 
view  their  own  attitudes  regarding  these  students.  Revision  of  curric- 
ula will  have  little  impact  if  educators  are  themselves  insensitive  to 
disadvantaged  and  minority  group  students. 

2.  Faculty  members  who  teach  methods  courses  in  such  programs 
should  have  continuing  experience  with  disadvantaged  children,  in  either 
a school  or  community  environment.  This  is  necessary  to  effectively 
relate  theoretical  concepts  to  classroom  situations, 

3.  An  effort  must  be  made  to  involve  minority  group  members 
in  teacher  training  programs.  Excellent  public  school  master  or  super- 
visory teachers  identified  through  student  teacher  placements  should  be 
encouraged  to  participate  in  on-campus  methods  instruction*  Represen- 
tatives of  teacher  training  programs  admitted  that  their  students  not 
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only  see  education  as  being  white  and  middle  class,  they  themselves 
have  no  Negroes  or  members  of  other  minority  groups  working  full-time 
or  part-time  in  their  teacher  training  programs. 

4.  Comprehensive  rather  than  piecemeal  teacher  training  pro- 
grams must  be  developed,  so  that  substantially  Improved  competence  and 
sensitivity  result.  A course  in  urban  sociology,  or  a two  hour  contact 

in  a inner-city  community  is  not  sufficient,  and  a very  substantial  reworking 
coursework  in  education  and  liberal  arts  will  be  needed.* 

5.  Students  in  colleges  of  education  should  receive  coursework 
and  field  experiences  that  will  realistically  prepare  them  for  urban  areas. 
Our  country  has  changed  from  an  agrarian,  close-lmit  society  to  a cyber- 
netic, extremely  mobile  one,  yet  we  fail  to  prepare  teachers  for  many 
aspects  of  the  latter  society.  The  Report  Oi  the  School-University 
Teacher-Education  Project  (1966)  makes  sound  recommendations  for  the 
curricular  content  and  experiences  of  pre-service  education  for  teachers 

in  depressed  areas.  These  recommendations  are  also  appropriate  for  all 
students  who  wish  to  teach  In  urban  areas.** 


* Classes  in  Negro  and  Minority  History  should  be  required  of  all  stu- 
dents on  the  undergraduate  level.  At  the  present  time  all  students 
receive  twelve  years  of  thorough  coursework  in  White  American  and 
European  History.  To  compensate  for  a major  deficiency,  colleges  and 
universities  should  require  coursework  in  Negro  and  Minority  History. 

This  is  essential  in  order  for  students  to  acquire  an  appreciation 
and  respect  for  the  contributions  nonwhites  have  made  to  the  growth 
of  this  Nation  3nd  in  order  to  understand  the  background  of  current 
social  problems.  Courses  should  be  developed  focusing  on  cultural 
pluralism,  the  debilitating  efforts  of  poverty,  community  alienation 
and  its  concomitant  of  powerlessness. 

**  The  first  area,  "Knowing  (Foundational  Knowledge)", should  Include: 

...a  one-year  course  in  urban  studies  taugh.'^  on  an  interdisciplinary 
basis  and  specifically  directed  toward  the  particular  urban  area  in 
which  the  teacher-education  program  is  being  offered.  The  course, 
for  example,  might  consist  of  units  in  the  following  areas:  sociol- 

ogy (demography,  ecology,  housing  patterns);  political  science  (city 
government  and  local  power  structure  as  it  relates  to  school  organi- 
zation and  administration);  social  work  (characteristics  of  the  dis- 
advantaged) ; and  consumer  economf  :s. 

The  second  area,  "Doing  (Applied  Knowledge  and  Skills)",  should  include 
a constant  pattern  of  direct  experiences  with  disadvantaged  children 
and  of  increasing  responsibilities.  The  prospective  teacher  would  pro- 
gressively assume  greater  responsibility  in  working  with  individual 
students  and  in  classroom  management  and  control.  Courses  in  methodology, 
psychology,  and  curriculum  should  be  synthesized  and  offered  in  conjunction 
with  the  direct  experiences. 

The  third  area,  "Being  (Knowledge  of  Self)",  would  Include  individual 
conferences  and  seminars  during  which  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
explore  introspective ly  their  attitudes  toa/ard  pupils,  colleagues,  and 
the  neighborhood  in  which  they  are  working.  They  should  also  engage  in 
self-evaluation  regarding  their  motivations,  fears,  threats, etc. 


6.  Educational  institutions  and  metropolitan  school  systems 
should  cooperatively  develop  fifth  year  programs  for  new  teacters  that 
would  continue  the  program  of  pre-service  training.  New  teacher  sei- 
ners should  be  held  regularly  o:a  school  time  in  order  to  provide  teachers 
with  the  opportunity  to  exchange  problems,  experiences, 
instructional  strategies.  University  personnel  could  keep  the  teachers 
informed  of  educational  research  and  new  practices.  School  personnel 
could  give  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  improving  instructional 
quality  and  serve  in  a supportive  role. 


IN-SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

In-service  and  graduate  programs  for  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  youth  have  mushroomed 
in  the  last  three  years.  School  systems,  professional  organizations, 
and  teacher  education  institutions  have  created  programs  intended  to 
increase  teacher  sensitivity  to  the  educational  problems  of  disadvantaged 
urban  y)uth.  These  range  from  one-week  workshops  to  full-year 


programs  leading  to  graduate  level  degrees. 

I 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  year-long  training  programs  is 
now  in  operation  at  Northeastern  Illinois  State  College's  Center  for 
Inner-City  Studies,  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  Center  is  located  in  a 
densely  populated,  high  poverty  area  of  Chicago.  The  major  objective 
of  the  Center  is  to  provide  teachers  with  skills  ^diich  will  allow  them 
to  effectively  teach  school-age  children  who  may  see  the  educational 
establishment  as  alien.  The  curriculum  in  Inner-City  Studies  is  a 
’’multi-disciplinary  curriculum  designed  to  solve  problems  of  inner  city 
teaching.  The  program  consists  of  courses  in  education,  history, 
anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  literature  and  communications" 
(Smith,  1966).  It  utilizes  a saturation  approach  in  the  effort  to 
create  positive  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  learning  ability  of  dis- 
advantaged children.  Combined  with  course  work  on  the  psychology  and 
sociology  of  urban  life,  experienced  teachers  in  the  program  live  and 
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work  full  tine  In  the  poverty-stricken  location  of  the  school*  The 
combined  approach  of  living,  work5  >nd  receiving  didactic  Instruction 
In  a disadvantaged  community  Is  perhaps  more  realistic  than  a campus 
placement  with  occasional  visits  to  areas  In  which  disadvantaged  youth 
live* 


Bank  Street  College  of  Education  has  taken  a somewhat  diff'^'rent 
approach,  and  focused  Its  In-service  training  efforts  on  teachers'  super- 
visors* The  College  asserts  that: 

The  approach  to  teachers  alone  which  Is  customarily  employed. 
Ignores  the  structure  and  relationship  of  the  total  school 
system,  and  sometimes  produces  teachers  who  are  willing  to 
and  capable  of  moving  faster  than  their  administrators  and 
supervisors  will  permit* 

If  the  desired  type  of  change  Is  to  be  facilitated.  It  would 
seem  expedient  again  to  select  supervisors  of  teachers  as  the 
core  of  the  Institute*  Educating  supervisors  to  become  agents 
of  change  not  only  reinforces  teachers  who  want  to  make  posi- 
tive changes  In  their  teaching  of  the  disadvantaged,  but  also 
spreads  the  climate  of  change  throughout  the  school  and  reaches 
teachers  who  cannot  or  do  not  come  In  contact  with  these  pro- 
grams In  other  ways*  Changing  one  teacher  results  In  Improved 
education  for,  at  the  most,  thirty  to  forty  children  In  a year. 
Changing  one  supervisor  of  teachers  can  result  In  Improved 
teaching  on  the  part  of  from  fifteen  to  six  hundred  teachers 
and  can  affect  the  education  of  from  450  to  18,000  children. 
(Rlsikoff,  1967) 

In  essence,  unless  positive  changes  are  brought  about  on  the 
part  of  those  In  supervisory  positions,  classroom  teachers  will  not 
function  at  full  effectiveness. 

A summer  Institute  at  the  College  (1967)  was  designed  to  serve 
supervisory  personnel  from  five  urban  areas.  A major  administrative 
person  In  each  public  school  system  served  as  a member  of  the  Instruc- 
tional staff  during  the  summer  Institute  at  Bank  Street  College.  The 
same  Individuals  will  conduct  follow-up  sessions  during  the  1967-68 
academic  year  In  their  school  communities  with  teachers  from  their 
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district  who  aioo  participated  in  tbz  institute.  The  curriculum  of  the 
institute  was  designed  to  fulfill  three  broad  t>bjectivesj  C^)  develop* 
ment  of  supervisor  competence;  (2)  helping  the  supervisor  to  increase 
his  motivation  and  intellectual  understanding)  and  (3)  increasing  his 
capacity  to  acquire  new  techniques  and  procedures  for  working  with 
teachers. 

The  design  of  this  institute,  then,  provided  for  diffusion  of 
learning  experiences  by  individuals  actually  in  a position  to  institute 
change.  The  involvement  of  school  administrators  and  the  agreement  to 
employ  trained  personnel  in  supervisory  positions  are  often  omitted 
from  many  programs.  Noteworthy  is  the  follow-through  program  during 
the  school  year. 

During  the  summer  of  1967  the  Flint,  Michigan,  Public  School 
System,  in  cooperation  with  Michigan  State  University  (Smith  et  al,  1967) , 
conducted  three  two-week  workshops  for  its  teachers  in  which  the  focus 
was  on:  (a)  the  development  of  positive  teacher  attitudes  toward  the 

learning  ability  of  disadvantaged  youth;  and  (I)  the  acquisition  of  new 
teaching  skills  in  two  areas  that  urban  schools  see  as  being  most  impor- 
tant: reading  and  arithmetic.  Major  emphasis  during  the  workshops  was 
on  identifying  positive  teacher  behavior,  verbal  and  non-verbal,  that 
would  enhance  the  student *s  self-concept  and  perception  of  his  or  her 
ability  to  benefit  from  school.  In  addition,  specialists  in  urban 
sociology,  Negro  history,  reading, and  arithmetic  instruction,  worked 
closely  with  the  participants  during  each  workshop.  A strong  effort 
was  made  to  attract  consultants  who  themselves  had  had  experiences 
working  with  disadvantaged  youth  and  who  at  the  same  time  were  strongly 
committed  to  the  principle  that  all  youngsters  are  educable.  A major 
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assumption  underlying  this  workshop  was  that  It  Is  not  only  necessary  to 
compensate  for  disadvantaged  youth,  but  also  to  compensate  for  the  In- 
adequate training  and  failures  of  the  teacher  and  the  public  school 
Itself.  Enrollees  In  the  workshop  were  drawn  from  both  Inner  and  outer 
city  schools  to  enable  both  groups  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  com- 
monality of  their  problems  and  experiences.* 

During  the  summer  of  1967,  Eastern  Illinois  University  con- 
ducted an  Institute  limited  to  teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  who  also 
supervise  student  teachers.  The  Institute  sought  to  Identify  more 
effective  teaching  strategies  for  supervisors  of  student  teachers,  sug- 
gest means  of  working  more  effectively  with  parents  of  Inner-city  youth, 
and  develop  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  prepare  student  teachers  to 
work  effectively  In  disadvantaged  urban  areas.  Racially  mixed  classes 
were  structured  for  demonstration  Instructional  purposes. 

Alvemo  College  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  held  a seven  week 
summer  Institute  for  teachers  of  disadvantaged  students  that  was  divided 
Into  three  phases.  The  first  phase  Involved  three  weeks  at  the  college 
for  an  Intensive  study  of  the  sociological  and  psychological  factors 
affecting  the  learning  of  disadvantaged  youth.  The  second  phase  Involved 
a three  week  "llve-ln"  In  Chicago's  Inner-city,  and  the  final  phase  In- 
cluded one  week  at  the  college  for  evaluation  of  the  practlcum.  During 
the  "llve-ln",  the  enrollees  resided  at  Chicago's  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations.  The  criterion  used  for  participant 
"growth"  as  a function  of  the  workshop  experience  were  pre  and  post 


* A booklet  based  on  Relevant  Teaching  Behaviors  Identified  by  teachers 
In  the  workshop  will  be  published  by  the  Flint  Public  Schools  for  use 
within  the  system. 


measures  on  the  Authoritarian  Personality  scale,  a newsletter  published 
twice  during  the  year  following  the  institute  (using  contributions  pro- 
vided by  the  participants),  and  a questionnaire  sent  to  the  enrollee's 
principal  (seeking  evidence  of  positive  growth  in  classroom  teaching 
techniques,  community  involvement  and  Increased  professional  reading 
and  concern  for  disadvantaged  children) • 

Since  Milwaukee  has  disadvantaged  youth  within  its  community, 
the  workshop  *'live-in”  might  have  been  more  meaningful  if  it  had  been 
held  there  rather  than  in  Chicago.  A noteworthy  aspect  of  this  work- 
shop, however,  was  its  effort  to  systematically  measure  participant 
attitude  and  behavioral  change,  rather  than  relying  on  teacher  reports 
in  the  form  a Questionnaire  answered  at  the  end  of  a workshop,  which  is 
the  approach  frequently  used. 

In  addition  to  its  pre-service  efforts,  Ursuline  College  for 
Women  conducted  a summer  worl^hop  for  experienced  teachers  involving 
sensitivity  training  for  the  participants,  in  an  attempt  to  assist 
them  in  relating  more  effectively  to  administrators,  fellow-teachers, 
and  disadvantaged  youth.  Working  cooperatively  with  the  National 
Training  Laboratory  for  Group  Development,  the  institute  was  limited 
to  teams  of  teachers  from  six  inner-city  schools.  Fifty-four  under- 
achieving inner-city  seventh  grade  boys  were  Included.  Each  enrollee 
developed  a close  tutorial  and  counseling  relationship  with  two  of  the 
boys.  The  focus  was  on  the  personal-social  and  learning  needs  of  the 
students.  The  final  five  days  of  this  workshop  will  be  held  during 
the  1967-1968  academic  year  in  order  to  more  specifically  relate  the 
workshop  experience  to  learning  problems  that  the  teachers  will  en- 
counter during  the  year  within  their  own  classrooms. 
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SUMMARY 


Although  in-service  training  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
teaching  effectiveness  of  inner-city  school  personnel  have  increased 
rapidly  during  the  past  three  years,  there  is  a need  to  provide  finan- 
cial support  for  many  more.  Major  limitations  of  many  of  the  in-service 
programs  for  experienced  teachers  are  related  to  program  duration,  con- 
tent, staff,  evaluation,  program  follow-up,  and  selection  of  enrollees. 

Many  school  systems  devote  one  or  two  days  of  in-service  edu- 
cation each  year  focusing  on  a variety  of  topics,  including  the  subject 
"educating  disadvantaged  youth”.  Such  programs  are  usually  quickly 
planned,  and  involve  consultants  who  are  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
poor  youth  only  through  a book  of  readings  or  an  occasional  visit. 

Even  though  such  programs  are  well  intentioned,  they  are  only  the 
beginning.  And  summer  institutes,  although  very  effective  in  the  ex- 
ploration and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  students, 
are  held  in  an  atmosphere  quite  unlike  the  school-learning  environment 
of  disadvantaged  youth.  Many  of  the  behavioral  changes  exhibited  dur- 
ing a two,  four,  or  six  week  institute  may  not  survive  the  rigors  of 
the  classroom. 

In-service  programs  have  utilized  a variety  of  approaches  in 
efforts  to  understand  the  background  and  personality  of  the  disadvantaged 
student,  including  discussions  by  consultants  and  reading.  However,  it 
is  important  that  direct  contact  with  disadvantaged  students  and  their 
parents,  in  both  formal  and  informal  settings,  be  included  in  workshop 
curricula.  Intensive  involvement  of  the  enrollees  in  the  community  in 
which  the  program  is  held  would  increase  understanding  and  appreciation. 
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Observations  of  master  teachers  working  effectively  with  disadvantaged 
students,  and  using  the  many  new  instructional  materials  should  be  in- 
tegrated into  workshop  curricula.  Living  in  a disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hood during  institute  attendance  should  aid  the  enrollees  in  under- 
standing the  life  style  of  the  children  they  will  teach. 

Program  evaluation  and  follow-up  are  critical  aspects  of  all 
in-se  ivice  programs.  One,  two,  or  eight  week  summer  programs  that  do 
not  provide  for  well-planned,  objective  follow-up  may  not  have  a lasting 
impact  on  teacher  behavior  and  utilization  of  information.  Follow- 
through  should  be  closely  related  to  the  actual  classroom  experiences 
of  those  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  workshop.  Training  personnel 
should  visit  the  classrooms  of  teachers  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
in-service  program,  and  even  become  involved  in  joint  or  team  teaching 
efforts,  in  order  to  more  effectively  relate  theory  to  practice. 

The  majority  of  the  programs  cited  in  this  paper  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  locating  staff  who  have  had  extensive  experience 
with  urban  programs  and  inner-city  teaching.  No  in-service  program 
should  be  developed  without  instructional  personnel  who  themselves  are 
knowledgeable  about  inner-city  life.  An  occasional  visit  to  depressed 
areas  is  not  sufficient.  College  supervisory  and  public  school  adminis- 
trative personnel  should  themselves  be  actively  involved  in  ongoing 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

Evaluation  focusing  on  attitudinal  change  as  measured  by 
standardized  instruments,  in  addition  to  evaluation  by  school  adminis- 
trators during  the  following  school  year  (on  criteria  established  by 
the  workshop  professional  staff),  are  possible  criteria  for  the  long 
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range  program  effectiveness.*  Seminars  should  be  held  periodically 
during  the  following  school  year  in  order  that  teachers  may  discuss 
and  exchange  approaches  to  problems  and  practices  that  were  effective 
in  their  schools* 

Selection  of  enrollees  for  in-service  programs  is  a very 
difficult  task.  The  programs  are  attractive  to  teachers  who  would  like 
to  earn  academic  credit  and  receive  a weekly  stipend.  Many  may  adopt 
the  facade  of  a concerned,  committed  individual  when  actually  they  are 
materialistically  inspired.  Also,  individuals  with  excellent  academic 
records  and  good  literary  skill  may  impress  program  directors  with 
their  concern.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  eliminate  such  individuals  from 
in-service  institute,  particularly  if  they  are  employed  in  inner-city 
schools,  because  change  among  such  personnel  is  imperative.  However, 
institute  directors  must  look  beyond  this  group  and  also  select  teachers 
with  a strong  desire  to  become  a competent  urban  educator  even  though 
their  past  training  may  not  have  been  in  accredited  colleges.  Criteria 
other  than  undergraduate  grade  point  average  and  qualifying  test  scores 
should  be  used.  Stalley  (1967)  has  developed  a series  of  questions 
appropriate  for  interviewing  candidates  for  institute  participation 
and  possible  urban  placement. 

The  Bank  Street  College  of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  (Klopf,  1967)  has  made  an  extensive  survey  of 
in-service  and  pre-service  programs  throughout  the  United  States.  They 
distributed  1,127  questionnaires  to  colleges  of  teacher  education  and 


* Fleming  has  developed  two  instruments  for  Identifying  changes  in 
teacher  attitudes  toward  the  disadvantaged  (1967)  and  Hilliary 
(1966)  is  also  in  the  process  of  constructing  an  instrument  to 
measure  teacher  attitudes  toward  the  disadvantaged. 
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departments  of  education  In  institutions  of  higher  learning,  in-service 
programs  in  selected  school  system,  summer  institutes  for  teachers  of 
disadvantaged  youth  financed  under  Title  XI  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  teacher  education  programs  financed  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act*  Five  ..undred  and  three  of  the  1,127  question- 
naires were  returned,  54%  from  school  systems  and  35%  from  colleges 
and  universities*  This  project,  called  Project  Aware,  also  Involved 
visits  to  59  programs*  The  Aware  teams  have  made  excellent  recommen- 
dations with  suggestions  for  Implementation  for  institute -type  programs, 
in-service  programs  in  school  systems,  and  for  programs  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning* 

The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
in  cooperation  with  Ball  State  University,  Muncle,  Indiana  (AACTE, 

1967)  have  been  funded  for  a National  NDEA  Institute  for  Advanced  Study 
in  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Youth*  This  Institute  is  designed  to  Improve 
programs  for  personnel  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  in 
the  teaching  of  disadvantaged  youth*  The  program,  (which  is  in  Its 
second  year  of  operation,)  operates  on  two  levels*  First,  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  Identification  and  clarification  of  the 
fundamental  problems  and  Issues  relevant  to  teaching  the  disadvantaged 
and  to  the  preparation  of  teacher  ■ . Recommendations  for  substantive 
changes  and  appropriate  strategies  for  the  Improvement  of  teacher  edu- 
cation will  be  made*  Their  second  concern  is  to  provide  opportunities 
for  educational  personnel  to  exchange  information  regarding  effective 
teaching  practices,  develop  teacher  competencies,  and  to  provide  the 
National  Committee  with  specific  Information  regarding  the  problems 

and  Issues  which  constitute  its  continuing  agenda  on  the  preparation 
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and  retraining  of  teachers.  Hopefully  this  organization  will  impress 
upon  its  members  the  need  to  construct  effective  programs  for  teachers 
of  the  disadvantaged}  and  to  provide  an  effective  procedure  whereby 
candidates  with  a desire  to  work  with  the  disadvantaged  may  enroll  in 
such  programs. 

RECRUITMENT 

Recruitment  of  committed,  highly  motivated,  and  dedicated 
teachers  is  one  of  the  most  critical  and  pressing  problems  confronting 
the  urban  education  crisis.  Unless  academically  competent  teachers  who 
respect  social-class  and  racial  differences  are  recruited  for  inner- 
city  schools,  program  or  curricular  changes  will  be  to  no  avail* 

The  New  York  State  Department  of  Education  (Gold,  1967)  has 
offered  scholarships  to  teachers  in  the  metropolitan  area  for  graduate 
study  in  the  area  of  the  problems  of  bilingual  students.  This  was  done 
in  an  effort  to  train  teachers  for  assignments  in  schools  with  Puerto 
Rican  children.  This  approach  could  be  used  in  order  to  attract  capable 
teachers  for  inner-city  placements.  There  naay  be  individuals  who  desire 
to  become  teachers  in  urban  areas,  but  are  not  able  to  finance  the 
schooling  needed  for  certification.  Scholarships  should  be  large  enough 
to  provide  stipends  as  well  as  tuition,  so  that  the  students  can  devote 
full-time  to  their  studies. 

Competent  but  non-certified,  and/or  substitute  teachers  in 
inner-city  schools  should  be  identified  and  encouraged  financially  by 
their  school  systems  to  return  to  school  either  on  a full-time,  half- 
time, or  summer  study  program,  in  order  to  gain  the  additional  course- 
work  necessary  to  become  qualified  for  permanent  assignments  within  the 
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inner-city.  Programs  such  as  the  Mott-Michigan  State  University  coop- 
erative teacher  training  program  should  provide  scholarships  for  off- 
campus  intern  students  in  order  to  provide  housing  and  other  expenses 
involved  in  relocation  for  the  six-month  internship  period. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  might  consider  increasing  loans 
and  scholarship  aid  to  education  students  who  have  indicated  a desire 
to  work  in  disadvantaged  areas.  Programs  similar  to  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  should  be  designed  for  undergraduate  training  and  de- 
veloped nationally  and  cooperatively  between  University  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  and  public  school  systems « 

Master's  degree  and  specialist  programs  should  be  developed 
on  college  campuses  with  an  emphasis  on  preparing  supervisory  and 
administrative  personnel  for  inner-city  schools. 

Many  educators  bemoan  the  paucity  of  Negro  candidates  for 
programs  already  in  existence.  The  lack  of  Negro  students  in  these 
programs  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  students  who  are  graduates 
of  inner-city  schools  may  not  wish  to  return  to  an  educational  environ- 
ment which  they  are  strivin^^  to  overcome.  Negro  as  well  as  white 
students  may  see  a placement  in  an  inner-city  school  as  a low  status 
assignment  (Green,  1966).  Also,  many  of  the  programs  require  more 
hours  of  instruction  and  field  placement  than  the  traditional  training 
programs,  thus  Interfering  with  necessary  part-time  employment.  How- 
ever, financial  aid  would  assist  in  alleviating  the  monetary  support 
problem. 

A major  and  earnest  effort  must  be  made  to  attract  dedicated 
as  well  as  competent  teachers,  both  Negro  and  white,  to  schools  that 
are  looked  upon  as  difficult.  However,  along  with  quality  teacher 
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recruitment,  efforts  must  be  made  to  offer  additional  administrative, 
instructional,  as  well  as  financial  support  to  the  same  teachers  in 
order  to  offset  the  negat‘d ve  perception  that  is  associated  with  a 
placement  in  an  urban  school  settings 

SUMMARY 

The  crisis  in  urban  education  is  upon  us  now.  Our  Nation's 
school  leadership  must  project  both  short-range  and  long-term  programs 
related  to  up-grading  the  overall  quality  of  declining  urban  public 
school  systems.  Bold  new  programs  are  needed,  and  not  only  school 
administrators  but  those  who  supervise  teacher  education  programs  must 
face  up  to  the  issue  of  quality  education.  We  must  not  only  view  this 
educational  dilemma  as  one  in  which  we  compensate  for  the  background 
of  poor  youth,  but  we  must  also  compensate  for  the  inadequate  training 
of  our  teachers,  administrators,  and  curricula.  Even  though  environ- 
ment contributes  greatly  to  the  disadvantaged  child's  underachievement, 
the  schools  themselves  appear  to  fall.  (NCOPS,  1966). 

We  need  programs  that  will  build  and  support  the  educational 
strengths  of  teachers  who  work  in  urban  communities.  Let  us  take  the 
heat  off  the  students  and  put  the  heat  on  the  educational  establish- 
ment itself,  including  school  boards,  administrators,  and  teachers. 

We  need  not  only  pupil  change,  but  change  diffused  throughout  the  entire 
structure  of  educational  institutions.  "In  the  1920 's'*,  stated  June 
Shagaloff,  educational  director  of  the  NAAGP,  "people  said  the  under- 
achievement  of  Negro  children  was  because  Negroes  were  inherently 
inferior.  Now  it  isn't  polite  to  say  that,  so  they  say  he's  culturally 
disadvantaged  instead.  The  bureaucrats  developed  a lot  of  things  to 
Improve  the  disadvantaged  child  Instead  of  to  change  the  criminally 

neglected  schools".  (Janssen,  1967). 
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In-service  workshops  and/or  institutes  should  be  conducted 
for  school  board  members » as  well  as  members  of  state  legislatures* 
School  Board  members  should  become  famfliar  sociology  of 

urban  life,  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  poor  people,  and  the  dis‘* 
parities  between  inner  and  outer  city  schools*  Visits  to  their  own 
as  well  as  other  central  city  schools  should  be  made  to  determine 
successful  and  unsuccessful  practices  and  procedures*  Programs  and 
possibly  institutes  should  be  developed  for  members  of  the  legislature 
responsible  for  appropriating  funds  for  urban  communities,  as  well  as 
for  the  other  members  who  have  the  final  vote  on  such  bills* 

The  challenge  of  urban  education  is  not  to  remake  disad- 
vantaged youth,  but  to  recreate  a healthy  educational  system  for  all 
children.  An  educational  system  that  is  structured  to  meet  only  the 
needs  of  middle-class  society  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  large  segments 
of  poor  people  who  have  been  psychologically  locked  out  of  the  educa- 
tional process*. 

Urban  unrest  is  not  totally  related  to  education's  failures, 
but  the  Inadequate  educational  training  that  so  many  urban  children 
experience  in  .heir  lives  is  highly  related  to  dysfunctional  urban  life* 
We  have  to  take  a hard  look  at  the  reason  why  teachers  report  to  inner- 
city  schools,  and  leave  after  three  weeks*  This  is  not  totally  due  to 
the  "personalities  of  the  children",  but  could  well  be  related  to  the 
depressed  climate  of  the  school  fnvironment* 

Dr*  John  Fisher  (1967)  President,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  stated  at  the  Conference  on  Urban  School  Planning  held  at 
Stanford  University: 
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"We  must  set  our  sights  not  on  making  schools  equal,  but 
on  devising  whatever  means  are  required  to  enable  every  child 
to  develop  his  own  potential.  Whatever  his  possibilities, 
wherever  he  begins,  he  should  have  the  help  he  needs  to  reach 
maturity  prepared  to  compete  on  fair  terms  in  an  open  society. 

To  live  with  this  conception  of  equal  opportunity,  the  commu- 
nity must  be  willing  and  the  school  must  be  able  to  furnish 
unequal  education." 

Our  educational  system  must  take  the  lead  in  reforming  the  American  social 
order  since  other  social  institutions  have  failed  so  miserably.  (Banks, 
1967)  But  it  must  first  put  its  own  house  in  order.  The  urban  school 
crisis  is  a monumental  challenge  to  our  educational  structure.  We  must 
make  major  changes  now,  for  time  is  running  out. 
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Syracuse  is  a reasonably  typical,  moder  sized  city.  The 
public  school  system  has  about  31,000  children,  about  18%  of  whom  are 
non-white.  The  proportion  of  non-white  children  has  been  increasing 
about  one  percentage  point  per  year  and  presumably  will  continue  to 
increase  on  this  basis  for  the  years  immediately  ahead.  There  are 
32  elementary  schools,  7 Junior  High  Schools,  and  4 Senior  High 
Schools.  There  is  a seven-member  School  Board,  which  serves  without 
pay,  and  is  elected  bi-annually  on  a city-wide  basis  for  overlapping 
four-year  terms;  the  nominations  are  made  by  the  political  parties. 

Although  the  Syracuse  School  system  has  not  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  racial  balance,  the  School  Board  has  been  exercising  some 
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leadership  in  this  area.  This  is  quite  an  important  fact,  for  I am 
convinced  that  School  Board  leadership  is  essential  if  very  much  is 
going  to  be  accomplished  in  this  or  any  other  highly  controversial 
area.  A School  Superintendent,  however  able,  dedicated,  and  persua- 
sive he  may  be,  simply  cannot  do  it  by  himself.  / 

Not  all  the  efforts  in  Syracuse  to  assure  quality -integrated 

education  for  all  children  have  been  successful,  and  some  of  the 
things  which  apparently  have  been  helpful  may  have  been  the  result  of 
good  luck  rather  than  good  planning  or  good  leadership.  But  in  re- 
cent years,  our  typical  School  Board  member  has  been  willing  to  put 
in  a significant  amount  of  time  and  effort  to  carry  out  his  educa- 
tional responsibilities.  I would  guess  that  individual  Board  members 
have  averaged  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  a week  in  this  connection.  For- 
tunately the  Board  reflects  a reasonable  cross-section  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  have  membership  in  or  close  connection  with 
the  so-called  business  and  political  power  structure.  The  present 
Board  includes  one  Negro,  a former  President  of  the  local  NAACP  Chap- 
ter. Given  the  exploratory  nature  of  many  of  our  efforts,  these 
factors  have  been  a help. 

Five  years  ago  Syracuse  had  two  elementary  schools  and  one 
Junior  High  School  with  a predominantly  non -white  student  population. 
When  the  question  of  ^ facto  segregation  first  arose,  the  Board's 
position  was  that  the  school  system  had  not  caused  segregation  and 
therefore  had  no  responsibility  to  do  anything  about  it.  Although 
in  1962  the  Board  did  vote,  over  my  objections,  to  consider  race  as 
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an  additional  factor  in  the  drawing  of  school  boundaries,  nevertheless 
our  major  efforts  were  first  directed  toward  what  is  commonly  known  as 
compensatory  education.  When  the  New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation issued  his  1963  directive  to  New  York  State  School  Boards  to 
the  effect. that  any  school  which  was  more  than  50%  non-white  was,  per 
se.  inferior, and  that  every  School  Board  with  such  a school  must  sub- 
mit a program  or  plan  to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance,  my  initial  reac- 
tion was  that  this  directive  was  ill-considered,  illogical,  and  -- 
I hoped  — illegal. 

Beginning  in  September,  1962,  we  had  what  I believe  was  a 
well-conceived,  well-staffed  and  well-financed  program  of  compensa- 
tory education  in  the  three  predominantly  non -white  schools*  We  did 
most  all  of  the  things  normally  done  - small  classes,  special  instruc- 
tional materials,  extra  guidance  counselors,  remedial  specialists  - 
you  name  it  and  we  had  it*  Two-thirds  of  the  extra  costs  involved 
were  picked  up  either  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  or  by  a special  New  York 
State  grant.  The  initial  program  commitment  was  for  a three-year  per- 
iod. The  Board  became  increasingly  concerned  toward  the  end  of  the 
period  when,  in  spite  of  all  the  money  which  had  been  spent  and  the 
of fort  put  forth,  we  couldn't  demonstrate  any  significant  or  even 
measurable  Improvement  in  educational  achievement.  I don't  think  any- 
one expected  a three-year  miracle,  but  I,  for  one,  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  measureable  Improvement  in  reading  ability  or  other 
comparable  areas.  Thus,  when  the  Superintendent  proposed  that  we 
transfer  and  bus  80-odd  first,  second, and  third  grade  non-white  stu- 


dents  to  a high-achieving  white  school,  such  transfer  was  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  although  it  was  clearly  opposed  by  a majority  of 
the  community.  Individual  Board  members  simply  did  not  believe  that 
these  few  young,  non-white  children  would  have  any  major  adverse  im- 
pact on  an  1100-pupil,  all-white  school  - and  if  we  couldn't  demon- 
strate  that  what  we  had  been  doing  in  the  prior  years  was  having  much 
educational  impact,  it  was  surely  time  to  try  something  else.  For 
this  program  we  had  the  misfortune  to  get  a Federal  grant  to  study 
the  integration  process.  The  net  result  of  the  Federal  grant  was 
that  we  had  so-called  observers  sitting  in  the  classrooms  and  psy- 
chologists running  around  the  halls  talking  with  teachers,  pupils  and 
parents.  This  created  such  an  abnormal  situation  that  we  really 
didn't  find  out  much  about  integration  under  what  would  be  normal 
conditions. 

Simultaneously,  for  reasons  not  solely  connected  with  in- 
tegration, we  transferred  thirty  Junior  High  School  pupils  from  the 
predominantly  non-white  Junior  High  School  to  a predominantly  white, 
high-achieving  school.  My  own  conversion  from  negative  to  positive 
on  racial  balance  resulted  from  this  second  transfer,  because  it 
shortly  became  obvious  to  all  concerned  that  most  of  the  thirty  stu- 
dents so  transferred  had  a significant,  and  in  several  cases,  a 
dramatic  improvement  in  their  levels  of  educational  achievement.  Be- 
cause these  children  as  a group  were  doing  so  much  better  than  they 
had  in  prior  years,  each  one  was  interviewed  by  the  staff  of  our  com- 
pensatory project  and  was  asked  essentially  the  same  question:  "Last 
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year  you  were  in  a small  class,  with  many  special  services,  and  still 
you  didn't  do  very  w^.ll*  Now  you're  in  another  school,  with  no  one 
paying  any  special  attention  to  you  and  you're  doing  much  better. 

How  come?"  The  answers  boiled  down  to  this.  The  kids  said  that  if, 
in  the  predominantly  non-white  Junior  High  School,  they  cooperated 
with  the  teacher  and  did  their  homework,  they  were  regarded  by  their 
classmates  as  "kooks".  In  their  present  school  if  they  didn't  coop- 
erate with  the  teacher  and  do  thf ir  homework  they  were  regarded  by 
their  classmates  as  "kooks".  To  put  it  in  academic  terms,  our  com- 
pensatory education  program  apparently  had  not  been  successful  in 
creating  an  achievement -motivated  classroom  environment.  In  the 
high-achieving  white  school,  the  favorable  environment  already  ex- 
i;;»(.ed,  and  most  of  the  children  responded  to  the  environment  and 
"caught"  motivation  from  the  other  pupils.  As  a result  of  this  ex- 
perience the  Board  was  receptive  to  the  Superintendent's  subsequent 
suggestion  that  we  close  two  of  our  three  predominantly  non-white 
schools  and  disperse  these  children  by  busing  around  the  city  to 
available  seats  in  existing  classrooms,  with  not  more  than  three  or 
four  assigned  to  any  single  class. 

Individual  Board  members  and  the  Superintendent  and  his 
staff  spent  untold  hours  in  meetings  with  all  kinds  of  groups  in  ad- 
vance of  Board  action  on  this  recommendation.  At  the  time  the  ques- 
tion came  to  a vote,  the  Board  had  on  hand  resolutions  of  support 
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for  the  recommendation  from  such  organizations  as  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Syracuse  Teachers  Association,  the  Metropolitan  Development 
Association  (probably  our  most  potent  civic  organization),  the  Urban 
League,  the  NAACF,  the  Parent -Teachers  Association,  the  Council  of 
Churches,  the  local  Taxpayer's  Association,  and  many  more.  Thus 
there  was  very  substantial  broadly-based  support  for  our  first  really 
major  step  toward  integrated  education,  although  I must  stress  that 
this  favorable  climate  came  into  being  because  of  special  effort  by 
the  Superintendent,  the  staff,  and  individual  Board  members.  The  pro- 
gram had  been  we 11 -publicized,  well-explained,  well- justified,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  difficult  for  individual  Board 
members  to  approve  it. 

This  out -busing  program  brought  no  particular  problems  - 
no  drop-off  in  achievement  levels  in  the  receiving  schools,  no 
drastic  increase  in  discipline  problems,  no  flight  of  people  from  the 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some  statistically  significant  im- 
provement in  achievement  levels  in  reading  achievement  for  a randomly 
selected  group  of  the  transferred  children,  matched  against  a control 
group  in  our  one  remaining  predominantly  non-white  school*  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  advancement  in  reading  achievement  for  the  transferred 
pupils  in  the  next  school  year  was  about  double  that  of  the  control 
group.  At  this  point  both  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  thought 
the  solution  to  our  racial  balance  problem  was  in  sight.  The  Super- 
intendent recommended  that  we  close  our  one  remaining  predominantly 
non-white  school  over  the  next  few  years  as  classroom  space  could  be 
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provided  elsewhere^  and  thus  eliminate  ^ facto  segregation  by  a system 
of  out -busing.  This  proposal  brought  little  or  no  resistance  from  the 
white  community.  However,  there  was  an  immediate  reaction  from  the 
Negro  community*  It  was  said  that  out-busing  alone  was  unfair  - that 
busing  was  a burden  and  it  should  not  be  borne  solely  or  primarily  by 
the  Negro  students,  who  certainly  had  not  caused  segregation.  The 
Negro  demand  was  for  cross -busing  - the  transfer  of  ah  equivalent  num- 
ber of  white  students  into  the  predominantly  Negro  school.  This  was 
the  only  issue  I can  remember  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  yeais  on  which 
the  Negro  community  was  absolutely  united.  When  it  become  a'-parent 
that  his  proposal  could  be  carried  out  only  by  completely  alienating 
the  Negro  community,  the  Superintendent  either  changed  his  mind  or 
saw  that  the  Board  would  not  approve,  and  he  withdrew  the  recommenda- 
tion. We  had  reached  an  impasse,  since  any  form  of  compulsory  cross - 
busing  also  seemed  unacceptable  to  the  white  community. 

With  the  out -busing  solution  dead,  the  Superintendent  worked 
through  the  Council  of  Churches  and  the  corresponding  Catholic  and 
Jewish  organizations  to  set  up  a "voluntary"  program  of  cross-busing. 
Personally,  I never  had  the  slightest  degree  of  optimism  that  the 
clergy  would  have  any  effective  influence  with  parents  on  this  subject, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Superintendent  not  to  make  the  proposal 
at  all,  since  it  would  not  be  accepted  and  we  would  be  worse  off  than 
before.  We  were  looking  for  700  volunteers  and  actually  got  less  than 
fifty.  When  this  plan  failed,  the  Board  came  under  significant  press- 
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ure  from  the  Negro  conmunity  who  felt  there  was  reason  to  question  the 
good  faith  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board.  In  effect » the  Negro 
community  wanted  us  to  use  compulsion  on  the  white  community  to  bring 
about  integration  - after  all,  we  had  closed  two  non-white  schools  and 
"compelled"  the  non-white  students  to  attend  other  schools.  Communi- 
cation between  the  Board  and  the  non-white  community  disintegrated. 

We  had  about  six  months  of  no  dialogue  and  no  progress. 

After  some  months  of  inactivity,  we  got  underway  again  last 
spring.  In  the  first  place,  the  Board  adopted  a new  policy  statement 
regarding  racial  balance,  setting  goals  much  more  stringent  than  those 
which  earlier  had  been  imposed  by  the  State  Education  Department.  In 
effect,  the  Board  declared  its  intent  to  work  toward  racial  balance  in 
each  school,  and  defined  racial  balance  as  a percentage  of  non-white 
students  not  less  than  50%  nor  more  than  150%  of  the  city-wide  average 
for  the  grade  level.  In  other  words,  if  the  city-wide  average  in  el- 
ementary schools  were  about  20%  non-white  - and  this  is  approximately 
the  situation  - we  would  consider  any  individual  elementary  school 
racially  imbalanced  if  it  had  more  than  30%  or  less  than  10%  non-white 
students.  As  of  last  spring,  when  the  policy  was  adopted,  we  had  one 
predominantly  non-white  elementary  school,  and  four  more  elementary 
schools  where  the  percent  non-white  was  around  50%;  there  were  seven 
or  eight  elementary  schools  that  were  imbalanced  because  there  were 
too  few  non-white  students.  Of  our  secondary  schools,  none  was  im- 
balanced because  of  too  many  non-whites,  but  several  were  imbalanced 
because  of  too  few. 
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The  program  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  to  bring  about 
this  racial  balance  has  two  short-run  facets  already  approved  by  the 
Board  and  one  long-run  proposal  still  under  discussion*  One  of  the 
short-run  proposals  was  a system  of  controlled  registration,  whereby 
we  propose  to  assign  some  non -white  students  who  were  new  to  any  neigh- 
borhood to  schools  in  a manner  which  would  promote  racial  balance. 

Any  non -white  student  already  living  in  a neighborhood  would  be  permi- 
tted to  attend  bis  neighborhood  school,  but  new  arrivals  in  the  neigh- 
borhood might  be  assigned  to  other  schools  - and  bused  - in  the  inter- 
ests of  racial  balance.  This  compulsory  reassignment  applied  to  non- 
white students  only  - but  even  for  them  was  effective  only  for  the 
current  school  year  - any  child  so  assigned  to  a school  other  than 
the  normal  neighborhood  school  had  the  option  of  returning  to  his 
neighborhood  school  for  the  next  school  year  if  he  so  desired,  but  it 
if*  our  hope  that  most  of  the  students  affected  by  the  program  will 
graduate  from  the  schools  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  Negro  commu- 
nity is  less  than  enthusiastic  about  this  aspect  of  the  program,  be- 
cause it  does  use  one  year  compulsion  on  some  non -white  students  which 
is  not  applied  equally  to  white  students.  In  effect,  we  are  asking 
some  non-white  students  to  carry  the  burden  of  this  program;  of 
course,  it  almost  certainly  will  operate  to  their  individual  benefit. 

I should  add  that  the  same  program  includes  a provision  for  voluntary 
transfers,  with  transportation  provided,  which  contribute  to  racial 
balance,  but  the  Board  has  had  a voluntary  transfer  policy  in  effect 
for  many  years  and  in  Syracuse  this  has  not  and  probe?:  :y  never  will 


contribute  appreciably  to  the  solution  of  the  racial  balance  problem* 

The  second  interim  step  is  the  conversion  over  the  next 
three  years  of  the  predominantly  non "White  school  to  an  integrated 
"excel”  school  for  gifted  children.  In  this  school  this  fall  we  have 
made  provision  for  210  students,  with  "excel"  programs  in  language, 
science  and  mathematics  which  are  not  available  elsewhere  in  the  city 
and  to  which  children  may  come  by  application  or  invitation  only. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  program  we  had  al- 
most 400  appllcat  ons  for  the  initial  210  spaces  - obviously  attrac- 
ted by  what  will  be  an  outstanding  educational  program*  With  white 
students  coming  voluntarily  into  the  school  we  were  successful, 
through  the  efforts  of  some  persons  in  the  Negro  community  and  some 
of  our  own  staff,  in  securing  enough  volunteers  out  to  provide  class- 
room space  for  the  "excel"  program*  Unless  there  are  some  unforeseen 
difficulties,  we  expect  the  number  of  students  in  the  program  to  at 
least  double  next  year,  and  think  the  entire  school  will  be  converted 
the  following  year* 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  programs  it  is  probable  that  in 
September,  1968,  no  school  will  be  more  than  50%  non -white;  I think 
we  could  hold  this  level  for  several  years  ahead  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
sent programs  and  policies  alone*  However,  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  racial  balance  in  each  school  in  the  city  probably  depends  on  the 
implementation  of  a plan  for  elementary  school  construction  in  a cam- 
pus plan  - the  development  of  an  elementary  school  complex  or  complexes. 
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each  serving  4,000  to  5,000  students.  Each  complex  would  consist  of 
six  to  ten  individual  classroom  buildings,  each  administratively  a 
separate  school , and  each  connected  to  a core  building  housing  the  ex- 
pensive facilities  such  as  auditoriums,  cafeterias,  physical  education 
stations,  health  rooms,  art  rooms,  language  labs,  science  labs,  etc. 

A detailed  plan  for  the  first  such  facility  has  been  prepared  and  pre- 
sumably will  be  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  for  adoption  by  the 
School  Board  in  the  immediate  future.  Once  again  there  will  be  a ma- 
jor attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent,  the  staff,  and  indivi- 
dual Board  members  to  explain  the  program  to  the  total  community  and 
to  see  that  all  questions  are  considered  and,  insofar  as  possible, 
satisfactorily  answered.  Hopefully,  the  same  kind  of  organizational 
support  for  the  program  will  be  generated  as  was  generated  for  the 
closing  of  two  inner-city  schools  two  and  one-half  years  ago. 

The  campus  schools  can  provide  facilities  and  programs 
which  could  no':,  conceivably  be  afforded  in  small,  geographically  dis- 
persed, elementary  schools;  I think  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  such  a facility  could  have  elementary  educational  programs  far 
superior  to  anything  now  available  in  Syracuse,  or,  for  that  matter, 
in  our  suburbs,  and  at  roughly  equivalent  per-pupil  operating  costs. 
Syracuse  does  have  the  fiscal  ability  to  proceed  promptly  with  the 
initial  campus;  although  our  detailed  planning  for  this  complex  and 
program  was  supported  in  part  by  foundation  and  federal  grants.  We  iriay 
secure  some  special  assistance  from  the  same  sources  toward  the  con- 
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struction  costs  for  the  first  campus.  Our  school  system  is  fiscally 
dependent  in  the  sense  that  for  operating  and  construction  funds  the 
school  system  is  just  another  department  of  the  city.  Syracuse  has 
an  able  and  progressive  Mayor,  however,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
special  office  to  study  the  campus  plan  and  to  prepare  specific  con- 
struction and  program  recommendations  was  announced  jointly  by  the 
Mayor,  the  Common  Council,  the  Superintendent,  and  the  School  Board. 

Once  we  have  the  first  campus  site  in  full  operation  — 
ho)T  ly  within  three  years  --  our  problem  of  racial  balance  will 
have  been  solved.  There  will  be  so  many  children  bused  that  busing 
will  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a problem.  Incidentally,  in  New 
York  State  the  State  reimburses  local  school  districts  for  90%  of 
most  busing  costs.  We  will  have  the  ability  to  control  racial  balance 
by  selecting  the  children  who  attend  each  individual  campus  school, 
or  in  some  cases,  who  will  fill  spaces  in  other  schools  which  will 
have  been  vacated  because  some  of  those  children  go  to  the  campus 
schools.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  our  major  problem  will  be  that 
we  will  have  more  parents  who  want  their  children  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  campus  program  than  can  be  accommodated  on  the  initial 
campus. 

Syracuse  has  not  yet  solved  its  problem.  We  do  have  a sub- 
stantial degree  of  School  Board  community  commitment  to  quality-inte- 
grated education.  This  was  a commitment  reached,  at  least  on  my  part, 
what  reluctantly.  Most  of  our  community  now  recognizes  that  either 
we  must  find  some  effective  method  of  educating  disadvantaged  chil- 
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dren  or  we're  going  to  support  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  - and 
education,  whatever  it  costs,  is  cheapere  We  still  have  in  Syracuse 
a few  articulate  advocates  of  compensatory  education  instead  of  inte- 
gration* I don't  think  anyone  can  say  with  assurance  that  compensa- 
tory education  cannot  be  made  to  work;  but  we  could  not  make  it  work 
in  Syracuse  at  any  reasonable  cost,  and  I don't  know  that  it  is  work- 
ing outstandingly  well  in  any  other  urban  area. 

The  only  feasible  approach  is  to  work  toward  integration  in 
a manner  which  "protects"  the  achievement  levels  of  white  students  - 
since  the  white  community  will  not  stand  by  for  any  averaging  down, 
nor  should  they.  Time  is  critical,  since  the  non-white  community 
will  not  tolerate  the  continuation  of  the  "second-class"  educational 
environment  now  existing  for  many  of  their  children,  nor  should  they. 
I can  visualize  for  Syracuse  a system  of  quality-integrated  educa- 
tion which  we  can  afford,  and  which  will  be  acceptable  to  all  but  a 
few  of  the  "lunatic  fringe"  on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  At  least 
for  Syracuse  the  problem  is  solvable,  although  solutions  to  these 
kinds  of  difficult  problems  are  never  easy,  and  require  a high  degree 
of  effort  on  the  part  of  those  responsible.  Furthermore,  any  solu- 
tion must  be  acceptable  to  and  supported  by  the  total  community  - and 
such  acceptance  and  support  are  obtainable  only  if  the  School  Board 
and  staff  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  which  both  informs  the  com- 
munity and  inspires  confidence  in  the  programs  and  policies  proposed. 
The  real  challenge  to  School  Boards  and  School  Staffs  is  to  provide 
such  leadership. 
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White  Plains,  the  County  Seat  of  Westchester  County  in  New 
York,  is  a suburban  city  with  a population  of  approximately  55,000, 
and  a kindergarten  through  12th  grade  public  school  enrollment  of 
8,700.  Seventeen  percent  of  all  pupils  are  Negro  and  most  Negro  stu- 
dents are  children  of  economically  disadvantaged  families  living  in 
the  center  of  the  city* 

In  1964  we  closed  a predominantly  Negro  elementary  school 
located  In  the  heart  of  the  city  and  began  transporting  most  of  its 
pupils  to  predominantly  white  elementary  schools  In  outlying  residen- 
tial areas.  Assignments  were  made  under  a Racial  Balance  Policy 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  April  16,  1964.  Under  that  pol- 
icy, the  Negro  enrollment  in  each  school  must  be  within  a range  of 


approximately  10  percent  minimum  to  approximately  30  percent  maximum. 

Our  comprehensive  senior  high  school  already  was  integrated 
by  virtue  of  being  the  only  senior  high  school  in  the  city.  To  main- 
tain the  prescribed  Racial  Balance  in  our  three  junior  high  schools, 
it  was  nei^essary  to  make  only  minor  adjustments  in  some  existing  at- 
tendance areas. 

Racial  balance  was  achieved  in  the  White  Plains  public  schools 
without  demonstrations  or  representations  from  Civil  Rights  groups:  we 

acted  before  the  crisis  stage. 

The  goals  we  established  as  a framework  for  our  Racial  Balance 
Flan  were:  1.  To  maintain  the  neighborhood  school  for  as  many  children 

as  possible;  2.  To  keep  change  to  a minimum,  for  both  white  and  Negro 
pupils;  3.  To  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of  Negro  pupils  among 
all  schools;  4.  To  insure  both  permanence  and  flexibility  in  implement- 
ing the  Racial  Balance  Policy. 

In  closing  Rochambeau,  the  center  city  school  where  Negroes 
constituted  67  percent  of  the  5O0-pupil  enrollment,  it  was  necessary 
to  redraw  attendance  lines  for  the  other  10  elementary  schools  and  to 
reassign  20  percent  of  our  elementary  pupils.  In  some  instances  re- 
assignment meant  that  a pupil  was  only  a few  blocks  farther  away  from 
school  and  could  still  to  school  each  day.  Children  who  were 

assigned  to  schools  more  than  one  rnd  one-half  miles  from  home  were  trans- 
ported by  school  bus.  The  new  transportation  policy  — we  previously 
had  no  school  bus  service  --  involved  busing  for  one  of  every  10  ele- 
mentary pupils.  However,  no  student  travels  more  than  four  miles 

from  home  to  school. 
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Rochambeau  School  was  converted  to  an  adult  education  and 
Manpower  Development  Training  Center  and  thus  has  retained  its  function 
as  a neighborhood  facility  while  becoming  a focal  point  of  citywide  edu- 
cational activity. 

The  road  to  full  integration  of  the  White  Plains  schools  was 
long  and  never  smooth.  The  closing  of  Rochambeau  actually  culminated 
the  efforts  of  many  years  to  prevent  ^ facto  segregation  from  develop- 
ing in  our  public  schools.  In  the  end,  the  best  solution  was  the  one 
we  chose.  Residential  housing  patterns  and  the  concentration  of  urban 
renewal  and  low-income  housing  projects  in  the  center  of  the  city  made 
it  impossible  to  integrate  our  schools  without  an  explicit  balance  pol- 
icy coupled  with  busing  of  students. 

Though  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  school  administration 

had  been  struggling  with  this  problem  since  1957,  I do  not  believe 
that  we  could  have  solved  it  even  one  year  sooner  than  we  did.  "There 
is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to 
fortune."  We  were  able  to  close  Rochambeau  when  we  did  in  1964  because 
the  national  climate  for  abolishing  ^ facto  segregation  had  become 
sufficiently  plain  to  the  residents  of  White  Plains.  They  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall.  They  also  had  witnessed  the  earlier  attempts  of 
Board  and  administration  to  solve  the  problem  of  piecemeal  reassignments, 
periodic  adjustment  of  attendance  lines  and  construction  of  new  schools. 
It  was  evident  that  everything  had  been  done  --  short  of  providing 
transportation  for  racial  balance. 

It  was  also  our  good  fortune  that  we  had  only  to  deal  with  a 
minority  group  enrollment  of  17  percent. 
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Most  relevant  to  our  success  was  the  fact  that  we  could  bal- 
ance racial  percentages  in  our  schools  without  removing  white  children 
from  predominantly  white  schools  and  reassigning  them  to  predominantly 
"Negro”  facilities.  The  truth  is  that  cross-busing  would  have  presen- 
ted, major  difficulties  and  might  in  the  end  have  been  rejected.  Our 
residents  are  characteristically  fair  and  their  educational  background 
is  above-average.  They  wish  for  the  most  part  to  provide  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children  — even  at  some  inconvenience  to  themselves. 

But  I do  not  believe  that  they  would  have  willingly  sent  their  own 
children  into  center  city  schools  to  leaven  the  lot  of  disadvantaged 
pupils  there. 

We  in  White  Plains  take  pride  in  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Racial  Balance  Policy  and  in  the  community  pride  it  has  engendered. 

But  we  would  not  cite  our  plan  as  a blueprint  for  other  communities. 

In  many  of  our  larger  cities,  only  concerted  action  by  all  municipal 
agencies  can  possibly  diminish  ^ facto  segregation  in  the  schools. 
Nowhere  can  the  schools  alone  effectively  stop  the  tide  of  deprivation 
and  discrimination.  But  we  believe  that  the  schools  should  and  must 
do  all  that  they  can  — supply  leadership,  take  initiative,  face  facts 
realistically,  and  accept  their  share  of  responsibility,  recognizing 
that  racial  segregation,  no  matter  what  its  cause,  is  harmful  to 

minority  and  majority  alike. 

Although  each  community  has  cut  its  pattern  of  school  Integra' 
tion  to  fit  the  community's  peculiar  socio-economic  and  geographic 
cloth,  certain  aspects  of  our  White  Plains  experience  may  be  applicable 

to  other  situations. 
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In  retrospect  y many  of  the  steps  we  took  were  well  advised  and 
have  been  productive.  In  retrospect,  we  also  see  that  we  failed  to  do 
some  things,  and  in  some  instances  did  things  which  we  might  better  have 
left  undone] 

To  put  this  retrospective  wisdom  in  its  proper  context,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  give  you  a brief  chronology  of  our  fight  against  the 
encroaching  tide  of  dg,  facto  segregation. 

Racial  balance  is  not  a recent  concern  in  White  Plains.  Since 
World  War  II  the  number  of  minority  group  families  has  steadily  increased, 
and  the  proportion  of  Negro  pupils  in  the  older  schools  of  the  city  has 
increased  more  substantially.  Various  preventive  measures  were  devised 
to  counteract  city  housing  patterns  which  were  creating  ghetto  schools. 

We  drew  and  redrew  attendance  areas.  W<3  chose  school  sites  with  integra- 
tion in  mind;  the  mid-nineteen  fifties  decision  to  build  a single  senior 
high  for  the  entire  city  was  largely  dictated  by  the  determination  that 
segregation  by  color,  economics,  or  social  or  aca''?smic  status  must  never 
be  an  indirect  result  of  Board  of  Education  policy. 

In  planning  for  a new  high  school,  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
sidered numerous  locations  but  it  was  apparent  that  two  high  schools 
would  lead  sooner  or  later  to  segregation  --  no  matter  where  a second 
high  school  might  be  located.  Therefore,  an  all-city  senior  high  was 
constructed  and  the  former  high  school  was  converted  into  a combination 
elementary  school  and  junior  high  school.  The  new  senior  high  opened 
in  1960  and  elementary  and  junior  high  attendance  areas  were  rezoned 
at  that  time.  The  Post  Road  School,  formerly  a junior  high,  became  an 
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elementary  school  at  the  same  time  the  old  high  school  vas  converted  to 
junior  high  and  elementary  use.  These  changes  established  a much  better 
racial  balance  among  the  junior  high  schools,  which  had  come  close  to 
becoming  predominantly  white  in  one  case  and  heavily  Negro  in  another. 

In  1957  the  old  Ferris  Avenue  Elementary  School,  which  had 
maintained  predominantly  Negro  enrollment  was  abandoned.  Church  Street 
School,  a new  elementary  facility  was  opened  and  the  Church  Street  at- 
tendance area  drew  from  both  center  city  and  adjoining  white  residential 
neighborhoods  to  achieve  a balanced  enrollment.  The  Ferris  Avenue 
School,  before  It  was  closed, had  a Negro  enrollment  of  67  percent,  where- 
as the  percentage  was  reduced  to  25  in  the  new  Church  Street  School. 

The  real  problem,  however,  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where 
low  Income  apartments  in  the  urban  renewal  area  were  turning  the  schools 
Into  ghetto  facilities.  Attendance  lines  for  the  Rochambeau  School  were 
redrawn  in  1960,  reducing  Negro  enrollment  from  57  to  46  percent.  But 
the  percentage  was  up  to  53  by  the  following  September,  rose  to  60  by 
1963  and  was  up  to  64  percent  by  mid-February  of  1964  as  new  Negro  fam- 
ilies moved  into  the  new  high-rise  housing  facilities. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Board  of  Education  decided 
the  time  had  come  to  seek  a permanent  solution.  Although  the  mechanics 
of  the  plan  we  devised  are  directly  related  to  the  unique  characteri- 
stics of  our  city,  some  aspects  of  the  strategy  through  which  we 
achieved  school  integration  may  be  generally  applicable. 

A factor  of  major  importance  was  the  total  commitment  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  This  corr  v .,yjnt 
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is  an  absolute  prerequisite.  As  details  of  the  integration  plan  evolved, 
we  also  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Administrative -Super- 
visory Staff,  composed  of  all  principals  and  supervisors  in  the  city 
school  system. 

The  FTA,  which  earlier  had  fought  for  scattered  housing  as 
opposed  to  low  income  apartment  projects  concentrated  in  the  center 
city,  also  was  a mainstay.  The  citywide  FTA  Council  endorsed  the  racial 
balance  plan  not  only  on  paper  but,  more  important,  vocally  and  visibly 
at  all  Important  public  meetings  on  the  subject.  This  FTA  support  lent 
the  appearance  of  the  extensive  community  support  and  prevented  small 
groups  of  articulate  opponents  from  upstaging  the  Board  in  public  meet- 
ings and  in  newspaper  accounts.  I cannot  emphasize  too  vigorously  the 
importance  of  having  an  articulate,  organized  FTA  play  an  active,  highly 
visible  role  in  the  support  of  a step  so  potentially  controversial. 

Time  for  citizen  education  is  another  crucial  element  in  the 
success  or  failure  of  such  plans.  The  White  Flains  Board  of  Education 
and  members  of  the  administrative  staff  had  met  at  intervals  over  a peri- 
od of  several  years  with  citizens  interested  in  school  Integration. 
During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1963-64,  when  the  Board  was  moving  to- 
ward adoption  of  the  Racial  Balance  Flan,  these  meetings  were  stepped  up 
and  were  focused  directly  on  specific  solutions  to  the  problem  of  racial 
Imbalance  in  time  for  the  opening  of  school  in  September  of  1964.  We 
met  frequently  with  parents  in  the  attendance  area  of  Rochambeau  School. 
We  obtained  consultants  to  work  with  us  in  connection  with  these  meet- 
ings. After  details  of  the  balance  plan  were  completed,  the  Board  held 
its  first  meeting  with  representatives  of  all  community  organizations. 
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Attendance  was  by  invitation,  thus  underlining  the  importance  of  the 
event,  and  of  the  "official"  status  of  delegates  sent  by  the  various 
civic  groups.  Many  meetings  throughout  the  city  followed. 

Still  another,  and  most  important  tactic,  was  keeping  the 
press  informed  on  a background  basis  as  the  plan  evolved.  The  result- 
ant news  and  feature  coverage,  and  editorial  support  for  the  plan, 
were  of  inestimable  value  in  gaining  community  acceptance. 

To  a lesser  extent  we  involved  the  classroom  teachers  through 
the  White  Plains  Teachers  Association.  The  Association *s  executive 
board  endorsed  the  plan  and  later  appeared  as  aipicv&  when  a 

group  of  six  parents  went  to  court  in  an  effort  to  block  integration. 

We  believe  now,  however,  that  we  should  have  involved  our 
teachers  to  a greater  extent  and  in  depth  early  in  1963-64  when  we 
were  still  working  out  the  details  of  our  Racial  Balance  Plans.  With 
the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  we  would  have  established  a joint  teacher- 
administration  committee  to  consider  a kindergarten  through  12th  grade 
approach  to  human  relations,  grouping,  discipline,  awd  other  problems 
which  inevitably  arise  when  any  dramatic  change  is  made  in  the  human 
"mix"  of  a classroom  or  school  building.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  three  transitional  years  we  have  just  undergone  would  have 
been  even  smoother  had  we  more  fully  utilized  the  tremendous  resources 
of  our  entire  professional  staff  during  the  planning  stages. 

Even  without  advance  involvement,  the  support  and  dedication 
of  our  teaching  staff  has  been  most  impressive.  In  a confidential  sur 
vey  in  June  of  1965,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  racial  balance. 
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89.5  percent  of  the  teachers  who  answered  survey  questionnaires  indicated 
approval  of  the  plan  and  said  it  should  be  continued.  Only  six  of  the 
respondents  indicated  outright  dissatisfaction.  The  continuing  interest 
of  all  teachers  has  enabled  us  to  make  substantial  progress  since  then 
in  making  integration  a human  success  as  well  as  a physical  achievement. 

This  spring,  the  VJhite  Plains  Teachers  Association  formed  an 
equal  educational  opportunities  committee,  and  the  work  of  this  group 
has  been  exceptional.  Indeed.  The  committee  surveyed  the  entire  pro- 
fessional staff  to  determine  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  Integration 
and  to  ascertain  how  the  teachers  ther.selves  think  we  can  improve  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  ALL  children  --  white  and  Negro,  privileged  and 
underprivlliged. 

This  group’s  first  report  was  presented  in  June  to  the  Admini- 
strative-Supervisory Staff,  setting  forth  guidelines  for  an  in-service 
program  in  human  relations,  child  development,  and  community  resources, 
and  pinpointing  areas  of  professional  concern.  As  a result,  we  shall 
be  studying  cross -grade  grouping  at  the  elementary  level,  a redefinition 
of  the  role  of  Helping  Teacher,  ways  to  maximize  the  use  of  supportive 
services  provided  by  the  school  psychologist  and  guidance  counselor, 
and  audio-visual  materials  which  could  be  Incorporated  in  the  various 
subject  areas  in  order  to  promote  interracial  understanding. 

As  I have  said,  we  in  White  Plains  would  be  the  last  to  claim 
full  and  complete  success  of  our  School  Racial  Balance  Plan*  What  we 
have  to  tell  is  not  a success  story,  achieved  by  some  overnight  magic, 
but  a heartening  story  of  solid  progress  — socially  and  academically. 

We  believe  that  we’re  on  the  right  track,  we  believe  the  community  is 
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better  for  having  supported  the  schools  in  the  step  we  took  in  the  fall 
of  1964,  and  we  can  see  at  the  end  of  this  third  year  benefits  to  all 
pupils,  white  and  Negro. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  analyzing  four-year  achievement  test 
scores,  the  teacher  questionnaires  administered  this  spring  by  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Committee  and  parent  questionnaires  sent  in 
March  to  a random  sampling  of  the  families  listed  in  our  school  registi\  - 
tion  rolls.  These  data  will  form  the  basis  for  a full  evaluation  report 
on  a racial  balance  plan.  The  report  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  made  public  so  that  all  residents  may  better  understand 
both  the  problems  we  have  encountered  and  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
connection  with  school  racial  balance  in  White  Plains. 

A preliminary  evaluation  of  the  data  indicates  that  the  inte- 
gration of  our  elementary  schools  has  not  impeded  the  academic  progress 
of  white  children  who  were  enrolled  in  all-white  or  mostly  white  schools 
prior  to  the  plan,  and  that  Negro  youngsters  who  changed  from  a predom- 
inantly Negro  elementary  school  in  the  center  city  to  outlying  elemen- 
tary schools  are  making  satisfactory  peer  group  adjustments  and  are 
showing  academic  gains. 

Preliminary  findings  on  the  basis  of  teacher  and  parent 
questionnaires  indicate  support  for  the  racial  balance  plan  by  the 
majority  of  respondents.  These  questionnaires  also  reflect  certain 
problems  of  adjustment  associated  with  the  integration  plan.  These 
include,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  emphasis  on  the  need  for  reasonable 
class  size  and  adequate  supportive  services,  such  as  clerical  services 
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and  the  assistance  of  school  psychologists,  social  workers  and  home- 
school  counselors.  Negro  parents  have  been  concerned  about  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  children  to  "new"  schools,  as  any  parent  is  when  his  child 
is  transferred  to  a different  setting.  PTA  units  have  been  concerned 
about  the  difficulty  of  getting  large  numbers  of  center  city  parents 
to  attend  PTA  meetings  in  the  outlying  elementary  schools,  and  some 
PTA  units  and  principals  have  conducted  kaffee  klatches  in  center  city 
homes,  or  planned  special  meetings  of  particular  interest  in  the  schools, 
to  draw  Negro  parents  into  fuller  participation  in  and  closer  identifi- 
cation with  the  schools. 

We  who  work  in  the  classrooms  and  school  offices  each  day 
have  already  observed  many  salutary  results  of  the  balance  plan.  We 
have  seen  individual  pupils  blossom  academically  and  become  more  use- 
ful, productive  students.  We  have  noted  with  great  satisfaction  a 
definite  change  in  attitudes,  self-confidence,  self-respect  and  ambi- 
tion. We  also  have  learned  that  we  must  give  special  attention  to 
helping  economically  privileged  children  understand  children  from 
severely  disadvantaged  homes,  and  vice  versa.  Encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  mutual  interests  — getting  these  youngsters  to  accept  each 
other  naturally  and  without  self-consciousness  - has  been  a continuing 
concern  of  the  faculties  in  the  newly  integrated  buildings.  Substan- 
tial progress  is  evident.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  Racial  Balance 
Flan,  during  the  fall  of  1964,  the  children  who  came  to  school  in 
buses  from  the  center  city  tended  to  stick  together  as  a group  on  the 
playgrounds,  in  the  cafeteria,  and  in  class.  But  as  the  newcomers 
became  adjusted  to  their  new  environments,  and  the  children  who  had 
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already  been  in  those  schools  became  adjusted  to  the  newcomers » the 
situation  slowly  changed.  Now,  three  years  later,  there  is  less  evi- 
dence of  "cliques"  based  on  color  or  socio-economic  backgrounds. 

We  know,  furthermore,  that  the  racial  balance  plan  has  given 
impetus,  along  with  Head  Start,  Project  Able  and  other  special  pro- 
grams, to  the  development  of  better  teaching  techniques,  the  acquisition 
of  new  and  effective  instructional  materials,  and  the  increasing  Indi- 
vidualization of  instruction.  That  the  community  has  also  grown  In  Its 
recognition  of  educational  needs  is  evidenced  by  the  passage  of  the 
tax  limitation  referendum  on  Hay  2.  The  limitation  had  been  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  five-year-average  full  value  since  1952,  and  two  previous 
referenda  (in  the  spring  and  winter  of  1963)  failed  to  receive  the  60 
percent  vote  needed  to  Increase  the  limit  to  1*75  percent.  This  year, 
we  received  an  affirmative  vote  of  67.87.  establishing  the  hew  limita- 
tion. We  consider  this  referendum  success  major  evidence  of  community 
confidence  in  the  public  schools. 

We  believe  the  community  takes  rather  substantial  pride  in 
a school  board  which  had  the  courage  to  integrate  its  schools  before 
any  civil  rights  crises  developed. 
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BUSINESS  INVOLVEMENT  IN  GREATER  HARTFORD'S 
EDUCATION/U:.  EXPERIMENT 

Prepared  by 

Harlan  C.  Judd,  Manage r,Cotnmunity  Services  Department 
Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce 

and 

James  F*  English,  Jr.,  President 
The  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

for  the 

National  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

in  America's  Cities 
sponsored  by  the 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 
November  16-18,  1967 


More  than  a decade  ago  Greater  Hartford's  business  community 
committed  itself  to  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  region's  core 
city,  then,  rapidly  succumbing  to  cancerous  blight,  congestion  and  decay* 
Today  the  region's  business  and  professional  leaders  are 
equally  committed  to  a comprehensive  attack  on  the  region's  social  ills, 
Mark  of  an  early  success  in  the  physical  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram — which  is  still  continuing  — is  Constitution  Plaza,  one  of  the 
nation's  eminently  successful  urban  renewal  projects. 

Victories  in  the  campaign  against  the  region's  social  ills  are 
not  so  immediately  evident  as  Constitution  Plaza,  but  they  do  exist. 

The  launching  of  Project  Concern  --  the  busing  of  265  children  from 
Hartford's  predominantly  Negro  section  to  schools  in  five  suburban  towns 
that  started  in  the  fall  of  1966  is  definitely  one  of  them* 
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Commitment  to  the  physical  rehabilitation  of  the  core  city 
sprang  from  the  business  community’s  realization  that  their  heavy  finan- 
cial stake  in  the  well-being  of  the  community  was  endangered  by  dete- 
i^ioration  in  the  heart  of  the  region. 

As  the  beauty  of  Constitution  Plaza  replaced  the  ugliness  of 
one  of  New  England's  worst  downtown  slums,  business  leaders  rapidly 
came  to  recognize  --  if  they  did  not  already  — that  reconstruction  of 
the  City  demanded  not  only  new  buildings  but  new  approaches  to  the 
social  and  cultural  needs  of  its  people. 

They  perceived  that  social  blight  at  the  center  of  the  Great- 
er Hartford  region  would  be  as  much  a deterrent  to  the  future  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  region  as  physical  blight. 

Moreover,  beyond  the  desire  to  attack  the  inhibiting  influence 
of  the  City's  social  blight  on  their  balance  sheets,  there  were  business 
and  industrial  leaders  who  expressed  the  attitude,  "We  should  do  it  be- 
cause it's  right". 

Hartford's  social  problems  are  common  to  many  American  cities 
today.  During  the  1940*s  the  Negro  population  rose  from  about  7,500  to  about 
12,300,  while  the  City's  total  population  increased  from  166,300  to 
177,400.  During  the  next  decade,  the  Negro  population  doubled  while 
the  total  population  decreased  by  15,000. 

Since  1960,  while  the  total  population  within  the  City  has 
held  steady  at  about  162,000  to  163,000,  the  Negro  population  has  risen 
to  over  30,000. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a substantial  exodus  of  white  collar 
workers  and  executives  to  the  suburbs.  Approximately  90,000  people 
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moved  out  of  Hartford  during  the  1950*60  decade*  The  people  who  have 
moved  into  the  City  have  included  many  from  rural  areas  of  the  South, 
and  from  Puerto  Rico  poorly  educated,  unskilled  and  unused  to  urban 
living. 

Despite  the  drop  in  the  City’s  population  between  1950  and 
1960  enrollment  in  its  public  schools  rose  from  19,443  to  23,148;  by 
1966  it  was  26,458. 

Of  this  number  42.5  percent  were  Negro,  9.5  percent  Puerto 
Rican,  and  47.7  percent  white.  In  the  high  schools,  the  percentages 
were  35*1  Ne^ro,  4*8  Puerto  Rican  and  59*8  white  but  in  the  elementary 
schools  44.7  Negro,  10.9  Puerto  Rican,  and  only  44.1  white.' 

These  figures  provide  one  profile  of  the  changing  population 
of  the  core  city.  Another  is  the  increase  of  general  family  assistance 
welfare  payments  by  the  City,  from $1,325,  000  in  1951  to  more  than 
$2  million  last  year*  Taking  all  types  of  state  and  local  welfare 
assistance  into  account,  about  15  percent  of  Hartford's  entire  popula- 
tion was  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part  on  welfare  payments,  as  against 
3 percent  for  the  State  as  a whole. 

A hard  core  of  unemployed  and  under-employed  men  and  women 
is  known  to  exist,  although  their  numbers  are  difficult  to  determine, 
during  a period  in  which  the  Greater  Hartford  economy  has  enjoyed  un- 
precedented growth  and  general  prosperity. 

All  these  factors  are  of  concern  to  the  business  community; 
it  recognizes  that  the  City  of  Hartford  is  not  competing  with  its  sub- 
urbs for  its  future  prosperity  and  development,  nor  the  suburbs  with 


each  othetc  It  is  the  Greater  Hartford  region  as  a whole  that  Is  in 
stiff  competition  with  other  rapidly  developing  regions  of  the  nation 
for  people,  business,  and  Industry. 

To  examine  the  problems  of  the  region  and  to  determine  what 
could  be  done  to  meet  them  on  a regional  basis,  the  Greater  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1964  sponsored  a conference  of  the  region's 
business,  professional,  governmental,  political,  educational  and  ethnic 
leaders . 

Called  the  Town  Meeting  for  Tomorrow,  Greater  Hartford's 
Conference  on  Metropolitan  Cooperation  and  Development  attracted  565 
men  and  women;  they  spent  three  days  In  concentrated  study  and  discus- 
sion of  the  region's  problems  and  challenges.  Their  deliberations  were 
preceded  by  extensive  research  by  a specially  organized  team  of  pollt- 
Ical  and  social  scientists.  Their  reports  were  widely  publicized  In 
advance  of  the  conference,  and  most  of  the  delegates  did  their  homework 
before  the  meeting.  At  Its  conclusion  delegates  agreed  that  "a  major 
Inhibiting  factor  In  the  development  of  the  region  Is  the  complex  of 
social  and  economic  problems  In  the  core  city,  especially  among  the 
non -white  population". 

The  Town  Meeting  delegates  further  agreed  that  "these  prob- 
lems, specifically,  are  housing,  education,  employment,  and  that  they 
are  Inter-connected  and  self-perpetuating  unless  they  are  attacked  on 
a broad  basis  with  all  the  talents  and  resources  our  region  possesses". 

The  Town  Meeting  for  Tomorrow  helped  to  crystallize  a region- 
al concern  for  the  region's  problems  and  a determination  to  attack 
them  on  a regional  basis. 
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Meanwhile,  Hartford’s  schools  were  steadily  becoming  more  and 
more  overcrowded.  Moreover,  many  of  the  school  buildings  were  long 
since  obsolete.  Virtually  everyone  was  agreed  that  something  had  to  be 
done  about  the  City’s  schools,  but  Hartford’s  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Common  Council,  the  city’s  legislative  body,  had  arrived  at  an 

impasse  on  exactly  what  should  be  done. 

To  resolve  the  difficulty,  the  business  community,  through 
the  Greater  Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urged  that  a competent  third 
party  be  brought  in  to  study  the  school  situation  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  action. 

As  a result  a team  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion was  retained  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  Common  Council.  Their 
report  in  the  summer  of  1965  included  several  far-reaching  proposals, 
including  adoption  of  the  "middle  school"  principle  of  organizing  the 
schools,  and  a massive  program  of  busing  children  from  Hartford’s  pov- 
erty areas  to  classrooms  in  surrounding  towns. 

The  Chamber’s  Education  Committee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Sterling  T.  Tooker,  President  of  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
conducted  a searching  examination  of  the  Harvard  report,  meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  Harvard  study  team,  representatives  of  the 
boards  of  education  and  school  administrators  of  Hartford  and  its  sub- 
urbs, and  of  the  permanent  Regional  Advisory  Committee,  a citizen  group 
established  at  the  urging  of  the  Town  Meeting  for  Tomorrow*  As  a re- 
sult of  this  activity,  and  as  one  follow-up  to  the  Town  Meeting  for 
Tomorrow,  the  Chamber  formally  adopted  in  January  of  1966  a coordin - 
ated  program  calling  for  prompt  and  effective  action  in  the  related 
fields  of  housing,  employment  and  education. 
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In  the  education  section  of  this  program,  called  "Operation 
Go",  the  Chamber  called  for  the  launching,  on  a voluntary  basis,  in 
r.he  fall  of  1966  of  a pilot  busing  program  to  involve  about  400  students. 

In  urging  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors  to  adopt  the  pol- 
icies and  projects  outlined  in  "Operation  Go",  Mr.  looker  declared: 

"I  have  been  asked  to  identify  the  problem  before  you  today 
but  I'm  sure  this  is  really  not  necessary.  I am  sure  you  are  as 
familiar  with  the  problem  as  I am.  It  might  be  classified  as  the 
problem  of  every  urban  community  in  the  United  States  today.  Or, 
it  might  be  called  a problem  of  social  justice." 

"This  Board  and  this  Chamber,  for  several  years,  have  been 
expanding  their  horizons  beyond  those  originally  contemplated  by 
the  typical  chamber  of  commerce.  Many  years  ago,  we  committed 
ourselves  to  a broadened  horizon  beyond  the  question  of  simply 
the  downtown  business  community  and,  I think,  in  the  process 
you  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  many  members  and  committees  which 
are  working  in  this  Chamber,  have  all  made  the  commitment  tt 
the  totality  of  the  region  . . . and  this  was  demonstrated  in  the 
Town  Meeting  for  Tomorrow." 

"It  is  clear  that  this  Board  and  the  business  community  have 
identified  the  problem  as  one  of  totality,  of  this  region's  abil- 
Hity  to  compete  effectively  with  all  similar  regions  in  the  United 
States.  And  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  the  total  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  vigor  of  this  community,  so  our  problem  is 
simply  an  extension  of  what  has  gone  on  here  in  the  past." 

Mr.  Tooker  further  declared: 

"I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  problems  that  beset  us  here  have 
come  about  by  a variety  of  circumstances;  principally  because  of 
the  mobility  of  our  people  and  specifically,  people  moving  from  a 
rural  society  to  an  urban  society  for  which  they  have  been  ill- 
equipped;  in  addition,  by  people  moving  out  of  urban  areas,  leaving 
" m to  decay,  and  further,  because  of  technological  change,  divi- 
,'eness  within  and  between  local  governmental  officials  and 
iiimunity  leaders,  as  well  as  numerous  other  reasons." 

"I  think,  if  you  believe  as  I do,  that  the  future  economic 
well-being  of  this  region  is  dependent  on  regional  cooperation 
and  action,  then  you  must  also  believe  that  we  must  go  forward 
toward  this  goal  and  try  specific  regional  programs  even  if  we 
make  mistakes  in  the  process." 


"•••If  you  believe  that  the  core  city's  problems  are  indeed 
regional  problems; 

"...If  you  believe  that  how  people  live  day  in  and  day  out 
is  important ; 

"...If  you  believe  that  the  decisions  being  made  in  the  fields 
of  housing,  education  and  employment  in  the  city  and  in  the  region 
within  the  next  year  may  well  affect  the  future  of  this  region  and 
its  people  for  the  next  fifty  years: 

"•••If  you  believe  that  technological  progress  and  change  must 
be  accompanied  by  major  innovations  in  the  social  area  or  else  tech- 
nological progress  and  change  will  be  largely  unproductive; 

"•••If  you  believe  that  the  business  community  cannot  be  shown 
to  be  weak  in  one  area,  such  as  housing  or  education  or  in  employ- 
ment opportunities,  without  being  assumed  to  be  weak  elsewhere; 

"•••If  you  believe  that  business  community  leadership  in  hous- 
ing, education  and  employment  is  inescapable,  is  indivisible  and 
is  without  practical  substitute  --  then  I suggest  you  have  oply 
one  course  of  action  — to  move  for  the  adoption  of  this  report 
and  to  do  so  NOWi  " 

Of  the  educational  recommendations,  including  the  busing  pro- 
posal, Mr.  looker  said: 

"We  are  businessmen  --  not  professional  educators.  We  are 
not  competent  to  determine  what  is  the  best  educational  system 

but  ... 


".••we  can  say  that  Hartford  can  afford  and  demands  nothing 
less  than  excellence; 

".••we  can  say  education  should  be  decently  housed; 

"..•we  can  say  that  community  colleges  should  be  regional; 

".••we  can  say  that  segregated  education  is:  inadequate  pre- 
paration for  citizenship; 

".••we  can  say  that  the  region  has  a responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  core  city  and  vice  versa.. •" 

The  Chamber  Board  of  Directors  voted  unanimously  to  adopt 


"Operation  Go". 


William  J.  Sanders,  Connecticut's  Commissioner  of  Education, 
believed  that  a program  of  busing  significant  numbers  of  city  children 
to  suburban  schools  could  be  sold  to  the  Greater  Hartford  community. 

He  developed  specific  proposals  for  such  a program,  to  be  supported  by 
State  and  Federal  funds,  and  with  members  of  his  staff  began  work  with 
representatives  of  the  Hartford  and  suburban  town  educational  systems 
to  put  the  program  into  effect. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Chamber's  Education  Committee  the 
Board  of  Directors  unanimously  reiterated  its  support  of  the  busing 
program.  Chamber  officers  and  committee  members  appeared  at  public 
hearings  in  their  home  towns  to  endorse  the  proposal,  both  on  behalf 
of  the  Chamber  and  as  voting  residents  of  their  towns.  The  Chamber's 
support  for  the  program  was  expressed  in  official  letters  to  the 
members  of  the  boards  of  education  and  town  officials. 

Over  the  signature  of  Howard  A.  Moreen,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  Aetna  Life  & Casualty,  then  chairman  of  the 
Chamber,  and  with  a copy  of  "Operation  Go"  enclosed,  the  letter  called 
particular  attention  to  the  community  leadership  represented  in  the 
listed  roster  of  committees  which  had  developed  the  Chamber's  policies 
and  recommendations. 

It  dec lared : 

"In  the  course  of  our  committees'  discussions. ..most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  legitimate  questions  about  the  possible  ef- 
fects — on  the  school  systems,  on  both  city  and  suburban  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  — were  raised  and  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered , " 
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"It  was  recognized  that  busing  students  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs  would  obviously  not  be  a panacea  for  the  extremely  complex 
problems  which  the  City  of  Hartford  and  the  suburban  municipali- 
ties of  the  Greater  Hartford  region  face  in  common  as  an  economic 
and  social  entity*" 

"In  recognition  of  this,  the  City  of  Hartford,  for  its  own 
part,  is  now  embarked  on  one  of  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
school  building  programs,  tied  in  with  a major  curriculum  revision 
and  efforts  toward  racial  integration  within  the  city,  that  any 
comparable  American  city  has  ever  undertaken*  Moreover,  the  hous- 
ing and  employment  opportunities  aspects  of  the  problem  are  being 
attacked  wholeheartedly  by  the  leaders  of  the  community*  Our  edu- 
cational systems  obviously  cannot  solve  the  problems  alone*" 

"Nevertheless,  an  experimental  busing  program  was  sincerely 
advanced  as  one  of  several  steps  that  are  immediately  possible  as 
part  of  a concerted  campaign  to  help  solve  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal problems  that  hinders  the  forward  progress  not  merely  of  one 
segment  of  Greater  Hartford’s  population  but  of  all  the  people  of 
the  entire  region*" 

"Until  the  State  Department  of  Education  came  forward  with 
its  experimental  busing  offer  to  be  cooperative:ly  financed  by  fed- 
eral, state  and  City  of  Hartford  funds,  there  was  no  specific  pro- 
gram for  the  suburban  towns  and  the  City  of  Hartford  to  try  out* 
Now  there  is,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  and  the  citizens  of 
your  community  will  give  it  your  favorable  consideration*" 

"We  strongly  believe  that  the  experimental  program  deserves 
nothing  less  than  a fair  and  carefully  evaluated  trial***" 

"If  a substantial  number  of  towns  in  the  Greater  Hartford 
region  which  have  room  for  a few  children  should  offer  to  partic- 
ipate in  launching  the  experiment  this  fall,  we  think  it  would 
be  additional  evidence  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
Greater  Hartford  do  recognize  the  broader  aspects  of  their  re- 
gional citizenship  and  are  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  faith, 
courage  and  willingness  to  act  promptly  and  decisively  that  is 
so  urgently  needed*" 

Members  of  the  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors  were  furnished 
with  copies  of  the  letter,  together  with  a list  of  members  of  the 
boards  of  education  of  the  suburban  towns,  indicating  their  places  of 
employment  or  occupation,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  Chamber  direc- 
tors might  wish  to  add  a personal  note  to  any  of  these  local  officials 
they  happened  to  know* 
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Needless  to  say,  the  Chamber  position  was  well  and  thoroughly 
publicized  in  all  news  media. 

In  addition  to  this  type  of  public  action,  Chamber  membeifs, 
both  volunteer  and  staff  members,  also  held  frank  discussions  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  busing  proposal  In  Informal,  person-to-person 
sessions  with  key  cfficials  ai.l  board  of  education  members  in  the  sev- 
eral suburban  towns.  They  also  worked  with  ed  hoc  citizen  consulttees 
that  sprang  up  in  several  of  the  towns  to  support  the  program. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  line  up  support  for  the  program 
from  both  major  political  parties  and  from  every  influential  segment  of 
the  communities  and  to  prevent  its  being  turned  into  a partisan  poli- 
tical issue. 

The  Chamber's  action  helped  contribute  toward  the  climate  of 
acceptance  that  enabled  the  busing  of  the  school  children  from  Hart- 
ford's poverty  areas  to  five  suburban  towns  — West  Hartford,  Farming- 
ton,  Simsbury,  Manchester  and  South  Windsor  — to  get  underway  last 
fall  so  smoothly  that  few  residents  of  the  region  realized  that  a major 
revolution  had  been  quietly  accomplished. 

During  the  1967  session  of  the  Connecticut's  state  legislature 
last  spring,  the  Chamber  strongly  backed  legislation  which  gave  the 
program  explicit  statutory  authority.  Its  support  of  this  legislation 
was  expressed  in  appearances  at  public  hearings  and  in  work  with  the 
State's  political  and  legislative  leaders. 

Today  Project  Concern  is  one-year  old.  One  town,  Farmington, 
asked  for  and  is  getting  25  additional  students.  They  have  been 
enrolled  in  a new  school  that  opened  this  fall,  not  so  much  for  any 
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altruistic  purpose  of  helping  the  City  of  Hartford  in  the  solution  of 
its  problems  but  in  order  that  Farmington  might  help  educate  its  own 
students  in  the  realities  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  The  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  Hartford  this  fall  opened  its  parochial  schools 
in  suburban  towns  to  50  students  from  Hartford  poverty  areas  and  pro- 
vided them  with  tuition  scholarships  "as  a manifestation  of  the 
Church's  sense  of  responsibility". 

Proposals  are  being  formulated  for  the  continuation  and  ex- 
pansion of  Project  Concern  beyond  the  two  year  experimental  period  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  because  the  record  of  the  first  year's  oper- 
ation has  given  strong  indications  that  the  experiment  has  been  a 
success. 

The  region's  business  community,  through  the  Greater  Hartford 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  certain  to  support  and  actively  work  for  this 
continuation  and  expansion,  both  within  the  five  towns  currently  coop- 
erating in  the  program  and  in  other  towns  of  the  region.  This  is  a 
significant  mark  of  the  entire  region's  commitment  to  the  welfare  of 
all  its  citizens. 
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The  dominant  fact  that  emerges  from  the  recent  research 
endeavors  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  is  that  educational  opportunity  is  greater  in  racially 
balanced  than  in  racially  isolated  schools.  These  historic  studies 
show  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  academic  attainments  of  both 
white  and  Negro  pupils  are  significantly  higher  in  majority-white  class- 
rooms than  in  majority-Negro  classrooms. 

There  is  continuing  debate  over  what  causal  factors  underlie 
this  unequivocal  finding.*  Much  of  the  discussion  arises  from  the 
inability  of  the  two  federal  documents  (reports  of  large-scale  survey 
data) , to  provide  detailed  information  about  the  psychological  processes 

* Some  writers  even  have  maintained  that  racial  composition  of  enrollments 
per  se  is  not  an  important  determinant  of  the  obtained  school  differ- 
ences in  pupils'  achievement. 


that  mediate  superior  learning  in  racially  balanced  environments. 

Such  information  can  best  be  obtained  from  relatively  small  and 
intensive  studies  of  children's  reactions » in  carefully  controlled 
achievement  situations. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  relevant  knowledge 
from  such  psychological  research  to  bear  on  the  issue  of  desegregation 
and  its  scholastic  effects.  It  will  be  seen  that  racially  balanced 
classrooms  can  generate  both  favorable  and  detrimental  influences  on 
the  performance  of  minor itv-eroup  students:  the  conditions  promoting 
one  or  the  ether  define  the  difference  between  mere  physical  desegre- 
gation and  true  racial  integration. 

THE  COLEMAN  AND  COMMISSION  REPORTS 

I will  begin  by  reviewing  briefly  the  findings  of  the  two 
Federal  reports  on  the  scholastic  effects  of  racial  balance  and  isola- 
tion. The  survey  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  executed  by  James 
Coleman  and  others  in  1965,  involved  administration  of  questionnaires 
and  objective  tests  to  a fairly  representative  sample  of  about  650,000 
pupils  in  over  4,000  public  elementary  and  high  schools  throughout  the 
Nation.^  All  teachers,  principals,  and  district  superintendents  in 
these  schools  also  participated.  The  report  indicates  that  the  achieve 
ment  of  both  Negro  and  white  pupils,  when  their  family  background 
characteristics  are  controlled  statistically,  is  more  closely  related 
to  the  social  class  backgrounds  of  their  classmates  than  to  all  objec- 
tive school  characteristics  together  (curriculum,  expenditure  per 
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physical  facilities,  size  of  classes,  and  so  on)  and  to  all 
-cicner  characteristics  together  (type  of  education,  experience 
verbal  ability,  attitudes,  and  the  like).  In  the  upper  grades  the 
apparent  influence  of  student  body  characteristics  on  individual 
achievement  was  two  to  three  times  greater  for  Negro  pupils  than  for 
white  pupils. 

Given  the  close  relationship  between  socio-economic  status 
and  race  it  is  not  surprising  that  as  the  proportion  white  in  a school 
increased,  Negro  achievement  rose,  and  that  the  effect  was  cumulative. 
The  seeming  impact  of  desegregation  can  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
scores  on  reading  comprehension  for  Negro  high  school  students  in  the 
metropolitan  North  who  never  had  a white  classmate  with  scores  of 
metropolitan  northern  Negroes  with  similar  family  backgrounds  who 
attended  racially  mixed  schools  from  the  early  grades.  When  figures 
from  Table  3.3.2  of  the  Coleman  report  are  consolidated,  it  is  revealed 
that  Negro  ninth  graders  in  predominantly  white  classes  whose  first 
interracial  experience  occurred  in  the  primary  grades  had  an  average 
score  of  48.2.  This  is  about  five  points  below  the  white  norm  for 
the  same  region,  but  less  t..an  two  points  below  the  national  norm  of 
50.  In  contrast,  Negro  ninth-graders  who  had  never  had  white  class- 
mates averaged  43. 8- -almost  10  points  below  the  white  regional  norm. 
Thus  it  seems  as  though  desegregation  reduced  the  racial  achievement 
gap  by  almost  half.  The  results  based  on  Negro  twelfth-graders  are 
similar  to  the  foregoing  findings  for  ninth- graders.  In  addition,  the 
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data  reveal  considerably  more  variability  in  the  test  scores  o£ 

Negroes  in  majority-white  classrooms  than  of  Negro  children  in  class- 
rooms with  a smaller  proportion  of  whites. 

Due  to  the  time  pressures  under  which  it  was  prepared,  the 
Coleman  report  devoted  relatively  little  attention  to  the  effects  of 
desegregation.  Therefore,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  under- 
took to  analyze  more  thoroughly  portions  of  the  Coleman  data  bearing 

2 

upon  this  question,  and  to  carry  out  new  investigations  as  well.  The 
Commission  was  particularly  interested  in  establishing  whether  the 
apparently  favorable  effects  of  desegregation  on  Negro  scholastic 
achievement  could  be  attributed  at  least  in  part  to  racial  composi- 
tion per  se.  Hence  the  following  factors  were  controlled  by  means  of 
cross-tabulations:  (a)  quality  of  educational  services  available; 

(b)  academic  ability  and  social-class  background  of  classmates;  and 

(c)  academic  ability  and  home  backgrounds  of  the  Negro  students.  Even 
with  the  influence  of  these  three  sets  of  factors  neutralized  to  a 
large  extent,  the  Commission  found  a consistent  relationship  between 
racial  composition  of  the  classroom  and  Negro  test  scores.  The  appar- 
ent benefits  of  desegregation  were  not  linear;  that  is,  Negroes  in 
predominantly  white  classrooms  scored  higher  on  the  average,  but  those 
in  classrooms  where  Negroes  constituted  a majority  did  no  better  than 
pupils  in  all-Negro  situations.  As  in  the  Coleman  report,  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  desegregated  experiences  appeared  to  be  greatest  for 
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Negro  children  whose  biracial  contacts  began  in  the  early  grades. 

As  regards  white  children,  the  achievement  test  scores  of  those  in 

classes  with  some,  but  less  than  a majority  of,  Negroes,  were  just 

as  high  as  the  scores  of  children  in  all-white  classes. 

To  sum  up,  the  Federal  data  strongly  suggest  that  (a)  on 

• ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 oifpl  s ^bxlitv.  and  from 

average,  cnilaren  oi  douh  toces.,  o*  a--  — - — a --  * .. 

high  and  low  social-class  backgrounds  learn  best  in  schools  with 
majority-white  enrollments;  and  (b)  racial  contact  in  and  of  itself 
contributes  importantly  to  the  effect.  Taose  who  prepared  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission's  report  were  fully  aware  of  the  ideological  impli- 
cations of  these  findings.  Elsewhere,  Thomas  Pettigrew,  Chief  Con- 
sultant of  the  Commission's  study,  has  pointed  out  that  Negroes  can 

rightfully  reject  the  implication  that  "white  is  right,"  that  pre- 
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dominantly  Negro  schools  cannot  be  "good  schools."  Pettigrew 
referred  to  a statement  by  Commissioner  Frankie  Freeman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  in  which  she  addressed  herself  specifically  to  this 

issue: 


The  question  is  not  whether  in  theory  or  in 
the  abstract  Negro  schools  can  be  as  good  as 
white  schools.  In  a society  free  from  preju- 
dice in  which  Negroes  were  full  and  equal 
participants,  the  answer  would  clearly  be  "Yes." 
But  we  are  forced,  rather,  to  ask  the  harder 
question,  whether  in  our  present  society,  where 
Negroes  are  a minority  which  has  been  discrimi- 
nated against,  Negro  children  can  prepare  them- 
selves to  participate  effectively  in  society  if 
they  grow  up  and  go  to  school  in  isolation  from 
the  majority  group.  We  must  also  ask  whether  we 
can  cure  the  disease  of  prejudice  and  prepare  all 
children  for  life  in  a multiracial  world  if  white 
children  grow  up  and  go  to  school  in  isolation 
from  Negroes. 


Why  does  satisfactory  progress  in  school  on  the  part  of 
Negro  children  demand  day-to-day  contact  with  majority- group  peers 
and  adults?  To  answer  the  question,  one  must  analyze  the  psychologi- 
cal dynamics  of  racially  mixed  and  isolated  learning  environments. 
While  the  Coleman  and  Commission  reports  suggest  that  the  conditions 
generally  prevailing  in  northern  desegregated  classrooms  are,  on  bal- 
ance, favorable  to  Negro  performance,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  these  biracial  situations  can  possess  academically  detrimental 
features  as  well.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Coleman  survey  revealed 
considerably  more  variability  of  performance  among  Negroes  in  class- 
rooms where  Negro  pupils  were  a majority.  In  its  reanalysis  of  these 
Coleman  data  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  was  able  to  relate  between- 
school  differences  in  Negro  achievement  and  attitudes  to  the  quality 
of  interracial  contacts,  as  measured  by  teachers'  reports  of  inter- 
racial tension.  In  desegregated  schools  where  most  teachers  reported 
no  tension,  Negro  students  were  more  proficient,  college-oriented, 
and  optimistic  about  being  rewarded  for  their  efforts. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BIRACIAL 
LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS 

In  order  to  clarify  the  behavioral  effects  of  various  types 
of  biracial  achievement  situations  I and  some  colleagues  embar!:ed 
several  years  ago  on  a program  of  experimental  research  that  is  still 
in  progress.^  ""hough  most  of  the  research  has  been  done  on  college 
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students,  the  main  findings  have  implications  for  younger  age 
groups  as  well. 

Our  first  discovery  was  that  biracial  situations  can  have 
notably  detrimental  effects  upon  the  intellectual  performance  of 
Neero  youths.  In  two  early  studies  conducted  at  a northern  urban 
university,  various  mental  and  physical  tasks  were  assigned  to  male 
groups  composed  of  two  Negro  students  and  two  white  students,  all 
of  whom  initially  were  total  strangers.  In  general,  Negroes  displayed 
marked  social  inhibition  and  subordination  to  white  partners.  When 
teams  were  engaged  in  cooperative  problem  solving,  Negro  subjects  made 
fewer  proposals  than  did  whites,  and  tended  to  accept  the  latter's 
contributions  uncritically.  On  all  tasks  combined,  Negroes  made 
fewer  remarks  than  did  whites,  and  spoke  more  to  whites,  proportion- 
ately, than  to  one  another.  White  men,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  more  to 
one  another,  proportionately,  than  to  the  Negroes.  These  behaviors 
occurred  even  when  group  members  could  expect  a monetary  bonus  for 
good  teamwork,  and  were  informed  that  their  abilities  were  higher  than 
those  of  subjects  in  other  groups. 

In  the  second  experiment  we  made  special  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  self-confidence  of  Negro  subjects.  Negro  and  white  team 
mates  were  matched  on  intelligence  by  means  of  individual  pretesting, 
and  were  then  told  that  they  were  matched.  In  addition,  they  were  made 
to  display  apparently  equal  ability  on  certain  mental  tasks  that  were 
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administered  in  the  group  situation,  through  secret  experimental 
manipulation  of  the  tasks.  Despite  these  procedures  the  Negro  sub- 
jects later  revealed  feelings  of  inferiority  and  anxiety.  On  a 
post- experimental  questionnaire  they  ranked  the  whites  higher  on 
ability  on  the  very  tasks  that  had  been  rigged,  and  expressed  rela- 
tively low  satisfaction  with  the  group  experience. 

That  this  type  of  face-to-face  biracial  situation’ produced 
genuine  impairment  of  Intellectual  functioning  in  the  Negro  students, 
rather  than  just  an  inhibition  of  outward  behavior,  is  apparent  from 
another  study  that  was  conducted  at  the  same  northern  college.  Racial- 
ly mixed  pairs  of  subjects  were  given  a series  of  mental  problems 
to  solve  cooperatively.  But  before  discussing  each  problem  the  men 
had  to  record  privately  their  individual  solutions.  Negroes  made  more 
errors  than  they  had  made  on  the  same  problems  at  a prior,  individual 
testing  session.  White  subjects,  on  the  other  hand,  made  fewer  pri- 
vate errors  than  they  had  made  previously. 

Similarly,  in  a study  conducted  in  the  South,  individual 
Negro  students  from  a predominantly  Negro  college  were  told  that  they 
would  receive  a painful  stimulus  (electric  shock)  while  working  on  a 
digit-symbol  task.  The  performance  of  those  who  worked  in  the  presence 
of  a white  peer  and  a white  tester  was  more  adversely  affected  by  the 
shock  instructions  than  was  the  performance  of  subjects  in  a Negro 
peer-Negro  tester  situation.  Thus,  we  see  that  feelings  of  insecurity 
at  being  alone  in  a strange  white  environment  made  the  Negro  highly 
vulnerable  to  additional  stress. 
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These  experiments  suggest  three  factors  that  may  detri- 
mentally affect  Negro  students  in  face-to-face  confrontations  with 
whites.  First,  it  can  be  assumed  that  novel  types  of  contact  with 
strangers  possess  a social  threat  component  for  members  of  a 
subordinated  minority  group.  Negroes  may  be  fearful  of  arousing 
white  hostility  by  being  assertive  or  displaying  intellectual  com- 
petence. The  degree  of  social  threat  should  be  a direct  function 
of  (a)  the  amount  of  evidence  of  white  hostility  (or  the  extent  to 
which  evidence  of  white  friendliness  is  lacking)  and  (b)  the  amount 
of  power  possessed  by  whites  in  the  contact  situation,  as  shown  by 
their  numerical  predominance,  control  of  authority  positions,  and  so 
on.  Note  that  in  all  of  the  experiments  described,  except  the  one 
that  used  electric  shock  instructions,  white  subjects  tended  to  ig- 
nore their  Negro  partners,  the  institutional  setting  was  a predomi- 
nantly white  college,  and  the  experimenters  were  white  faculty  members 
It  seems  likely  that  Negro  children  would  be  under  some  de- 
gree of  social  threat  in  a newly  integrated  classroom.  Cold  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  white  peers  could  frustrate  their  needs  for 
companionship  and  approval,  resulting  in  lowered  self-esteem  and  a 
desire  to  escape  from  an  unpleasant  environment.  The  Negro  child 
would  thereby  be  distracted  from  the  task  at  hand,  to  the  detriment 
of  performance.  An  example  of  how  the  presence  of  white  adult  strang 
ers  can  seriously  disrupt  verbal  learning  in  Negro  children  of  grade 
school  age  is  provided  by  an  experiment  we  recently  carried  out  in  a 


Negro  section  of  a large  northern  city.  Negro  boys  of  average 
age  8 were  tested  individually  by  either  Negro  or  white  adult  males. 
They  were  required  to  learn  a list  of  paired  words.  Irrespective  of 
actual  progress  on  the  task,  half  of  them  periodically  received  approv- 
al from  the  adults  and  the  other  half  just  as  often  received  disap- 
proval. The  results  were  clear-cut:  for  each  type  of  examiner, 

approval  was  more  effective  than  disapproval,  but  regardless  of  type 
of  feedback,  children  learned  better  with  Negro  testers  than  with 
white  testers.  The  poorest  learners  were  boys  with  a high  need  for 
approval,  as  4.:i;asured  by  a personality  test,  who  experienced  disapprov- 
al from  white  testers.  In  short,  the  white  adults’  experessions  of 
approval  were  relatively  ineffectual,  while  their  disapproval  was 
sometimes  highly  disruptive.  Apparently,  Negro  pupils  in  northern 
segregated  schools  react  anxiously  to  white  strangers  in  authority 
roles.  However,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  a relatively  brief 
period  of  friendly  acquaintance  would  dispel  the  Negro  child's  appre- 
hensions. Our  experiment  did  not  explore  that  possibility.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  adults  in  the  experiment  were  male.  When 
we  conducted  a similar  experiment  using  female  examiners,  there  were 
no  differences  in  learning  due  to  the  race  of  the  adults.  That  white 
males  had  a detrimental  influence,  but  not  white  females,  can  perhaps 
best  be  explained  in  terms  of  relative  strangeness--children  whom  we 
tested  had  had  one  or  more  white  female  teachers  but  no  white  male 
teachers. 
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Another  factor  that  could  detrimentally  affect  Negro 
students’  performance  in  biracial  situations  is  low  expectancy  .of 
success  in  competition  with  white  standards.  Our  northern  Negro 
undergraduates  may  have  lacked  motivation  to  engage  in  the  experi- 
mental tasks  for  this  reason.  The  experiments  indicate  that  the 
Negro's  low  expectancy  of  success  may  result  froiu  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority that  have  no  basis  in  reality,  but  likely  reflect  an  emotional 
accommodation  to  the  demeaning  role  in  American  society  that  has  been 
imposed  upon  his  racial  group  by  the  dominant  white  majority.  However, 
because  of  the  lower  achievement  standards  and  inferior  educational 
services  that  often  mark  the  predominantly  Negro  school,  low  expecta- 
tions of  success  on  the  part  of  newly  desegregated  minority  gfoup 
pupils  will  often  be  quite  realistic.  When  the  Negro  transferee 
enters  a school  that  has  substantially  higher  standards  than  he  knew  pre 
viously  he  may  become  discouraged  and  not  try  to  succeed. 

As  a third  type  of  detrimental  influence,  the  Negro  college 
students  in  our  northern  experiments  may  have  anxiously  anticipated 
disapproval,  disparagement  or  rejection  by  their  white  partners  and 
the  white  experimenter  as  a consequence  of  poor  performance.  This 
factor  can  be  called  failure  threat.  A high  expectation  of  failure 
at  a task  does  not  by  itself  constitute  failure  threat— it  is  necessary 
also  that  the  failure  have  a socially  punitive  meanij^.  For  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  pupil,  academic  failure  often  entails  strong 

well  as  by  teachers  and  perhaps  classmates. 


disapproval  by  parents,  as 


To  diminish  the  adverse  influence  of  the  three  factors 
that  have  ‘^n  mentioned— social  threat,  low  expectation  of  suc- 
cess, and  failure  threat— the  Negro  child  should  begin  his  desegre- 
gated experience  as  early  as  possible.  Recall  that  this  principle 
is  well  supported  by  the  Federal  data.  There  is  also  objective 
evidence  to  suggest  that  as  social  threat  diminishes  in  biracial 
situations — that  is,  as  white  acceptance  increases — Negro  academic 
attainment  benefits.  An  investigation  of  southern  Negro  scholar- 
ship winners  who  attended  predominantly  white  colleges  in  the  North 
revealed  that  those  who  participated  in  extracurricular  activities 
and  had  a satisfactory  number  of  friends  got  better  marks  than  those 
who  did  not.  Similarly,  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  found  that  in 
predominantly  white  classrooms,  Negrc-  pupils  who  said  they  had  one  or 
more  close  white  friends  tended  to  have  higher  achievement  scores  and 
college  aspirations'. 

Returning  to  our  experiments  with  college  students,  it 
follows  logically  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  if  Negro  subj^ects 
could  be  made  to  perceive  intellectual  competition  with  whites  as 
neither  socially  threatening  nor  hopelessly  difficult  their  perfor- 
mance would  improve  markedly.  To  test  this  proposition,  northern 
Negro  undergraduates  were  placed  in  a secretly  controlled  problem- 
solving situation.  They  were  given  instructions  which,  in  effect, 
forced  them  to  disagree  openly  with  a white  partner  while  displaying 
competence  equal  to  that  of  the  partner.  As  a result  of  this  ex- 
perience, the  Negroes  were  able  to  function  more  effectively  and 
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autonomously  when  they  later  worked  on  another,  unrigged  task 
with  the  same  white  person.  This  study  demonstrated  that  in  hi- 
racial  situations,  Negro  inhibition  could  be  removed  quite  readily 
through  an  appropriate  type  of  training. 

More  important,  in  a later  phase  of  our  research  program 
we  were  able  to  establish  that  under  certain  conditions  biracial  en- 
vironments actually  have  a facilitating  effect  upon  Negro  intellectual 
achievement.  We  discovered  that  with  anxiety- arousing  factors  mini- 
mized by  various  experimental  procedures.  Negro  youths  performed  better 
when  anticipating  coraparison  with  white  peers,  or  evaluation  by  white 
authorities,  than  they  performed  in  all-Negro  settings.  While  our 
evidence  at  present  is  limited  to  Negro  male  college  students,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  further  research  can  extend  the  finding  to 
younger  age  groups. 

Four  types,  of  experiment  have  thus  far  been  done.  The  first 
type  consisted  of  studies  in  which  the  anxiety  of  Negro  subjects  was 
diminished  by  presenting  a task  (digit-symbol)  with  instructions  that 
emphasized  its  lack  of  evaluative  or  competitive  significance.  Two 
such  experiments  were  carried  out  at  a private,  predominantly  Negro 
college  in  the  Upper  South,  that  is  known  for  its  high  academic  quality. 
The  first  used  instructions  which  stated:  "This  is  not  a test  of  any 

kind.  Your  scores  will  not  be  shown  to  anyone  at  your  college,  and 
you  will  not  be  compared  . . . ^with  other  student^/."  Subjects 
worked  at  the  task  in  two  racial  settings.  One  featured  a Negro 


confederate  who  posed  as  a second  subject,  and  a Negro  experi- 
menter who  introduced  himself  as  a psychologist.  In  the  other 
condition  the  confederate  and  experimenter  were  both  white.  The 
white  environment,  we  found,  occasioned  higher  achievement  scores. 

The  second  study  was  similar  to  the  one  just  described, 
except  that  subjects  worked  individually  with  no  confederate  present. 
Again  digit-symbol  scores  were  higher  with  a white  tester  than  with 
a Negro  tester. 

To  account  for  the  social  facilitation  effect  of  the  white 
adult,  it  was  assumed  that  he  was  perceived  by  Negro  subjects  as  a 
more  powerful  and  prestigious  figure  than  the  Negro  examiner.  (Whites, 
after  all  are  the  economic  gate-keepers  in  American  society^  There- 
fore, the  prospect  of  white  approval  had  high  positive  incentive 
value,  while  the  prospect  of  white  disapproval  had  high  negative  in- 
centive value.  Since  the  task  was  explicitly  defined  as  non- evaluative 
subjects  were  not  unduly  fearful  of  doing  poorly,  and  could  strive  to 
make  a favorable  impression  on  the  white  authority  figure.  That 
Negro  students  view  white  experimenters  as  more  powerful  evaluators 
than  Negro  experimenters  was  confirmed  in  a subsequent  study  at 
another  Negro  college,  where  subjects  rated  the  former  as  being  more 
"competent"  and  "important." 

In  another  type  of  experiment,  such  tasks  as  digit-symbol, 
arithmetic  and  scrambled  words  were  presented  to  students  at  predomi- 
nantly Negro  colleges  as  tests  of  intelligence.  Instructions  typically 


read:  ’’This  test  is  part  of  a new  scholastic  aptitude  examination 

that  all  students  will  take.  It  will  be  used  to  evaluate  your  in- 
tellectual ability.  Your  score  will  be  used  in  adv5.sing  you  about 
your  academic  and  professional  potentialities.  . ."  In  addition, 
subjects  were  informed  either  that  their  scores  would  be  compared 
with  norms  for  students  at  their  own,  predominantly  Negro  college 
(Negro  comparison),  or  with  norms  for  all  college  students  throughout 
the  state  (white  comparison).  Finally,  to  allay  anxiety  the  tester 
was  always  a Negro. 

Five  experiments  of  this  type  were  done,  involving  four 
college*?.  Two  of  these  were  in  the  Deep  South  and  at  the  time  of 
testing  had  relatively  low  admission  standards.  Subjects  at  these 
colleges  achieved  higher  scores  when  they  expected  to  be  compared  with 
other  Negroes.  The  other  three  experiments  used  one  of  the  same  Deep 
South  colleges  after  a new,  selective  admissions  policy  had  been  intro- 
duced, as  well  as  two  non- selective,  state-supported  institutions  in 
the  Upper  South  and  North.  Better  performance  was  obtained  in  the 
white  comparison  condition.  In  sum,  when  tested  by  a Negro,  and  not 
placed  in  face-to-face  confrontation  with  white  peers,  students  in 
Negro  colleges  of  moderate  academic  quality  were  favorably  motivated 
by  the  challenge  of  white-norm  comparison,  while  students  in  Deep  South 
institutions  of  relatively  low  quality  worked  better  in  competition 

I 

with  Negro  norms. 

Our  interpretation  of  these  results  is  that,  except  in  the 
most  depressed  types  of  segregated  learning  environment  (Deep  South  non 
selective  colleges)  the  opportunity  for  biracial  comparison  is  highly 
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stimulating  because  it  provides  more  useful  information  for  self- 
evaluation  than  does  comparison  with  other  Negroes,  '^his  is  so 
because,  in  general,  whit  standards  of  intellectual  ability  and 
achievement  are  more  relevant  to  future  career  prospects.  Thus  bi- 
racial  peer  comparisons  are  socially  facilitating  because  of  their 
informational  value.  By  using  only  Negro  testers  in  these  experi- 
ments the  bivacial  facilitation  effect  was  not  offset  by  subjects' 
fear  of  eliciting  white  disapproval  if  they  failed  to  meet  what  was  for 
them  a difficult  standard. 

The  outcome  of  the  peer-norm  comparison  experiments  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  notes  that  most  of  the  subjects  had 
never  sat  in  a biracial  classroom  throughout  more  than  twelve  years 
of  schooling.  The  facilitation  effect  of  cross -racial  comparison 
should;  if  anything,  be  even  greater  for  younger  Negro  pupils,  who 
likely  are  well  aware  of  the  significance  of  white  achievement  stan- 
dards, but  who  have  had  less  time  to  fall  behind  them  in  segregated 
schools.  This  generalization  is  consistent  with  what  we  know  about 
the  superior  performance  of  Negro  children  who  entered  desegregated 
classrooms  at  an  early  age.  Moreover,  as  Pettigrew  points  out,  Negro 
pupils  in  predominantly  white  schools  who  have  white  friends,  and 
therefore  are  apt  to  be  particularly  aware  of  the  importance  of  white 
standards,  are  higher  achievers  than  Negroes  in  the  same  schools  who 
do  not  have  white  friends.^ 
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Consider  a third  type  of  experimental  demonstration  c £ 
biracial  facilitation  of  the  achievement  of  Negro  college  students. 

Again*  simple  mental  tasks  requiring  speed  and  accuracy  were  used  in 
conjunction  with  intelligence-test  instructions.  But  now,  the  race 

of  the  tester  was  varied,  while  the  race  of  ostensible  peer  norms  was  I 

either  varied  or  held  constant  by  means  of  suitable  instructions.  To 
maximize  the  social  effect  of  the  experimenter,  the  subjects— all 

freshmen— were  told  that  immediately  after  completion  of  the  testing  | 

the  experimenter  would  see  each  of  them  privately,  score  his  work,  and 
explain  what  the  score  meant  with  regard  to  prospects  of  future  aca- 
demic and  vocational  success. 

We  found,  as  our  theory  predicted,  that  the  white  examiner 
occasioned  better  performance  than  the  Negro  examiner  when  Negro  norms 
(that  is,  a relatively  easy  standard)  were  employed,  while  the  Negro 
examiner  was  more  favorable  for  achievement  than  the  white  person 
when  white-peer  norms  (that  is,  a relatively  hard  standard)  were  used. 

The  poorest  experimental  condition  was  the  combination  of  Negro  tester 
and  Negro  norms. 

To  review  the  principles  upheld  by  the  results,  when  there 
was  no  anxious  anticipation  of  possible  face-to-face  devaluation  by  a 
white  authority  figure,  the  riskier  but  also  more  informative  white- 
peer  standard  was  preferred  by  the  Negro  subjects.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  white  evaluation  was  expected,  the  less  informative  but  also  less 

I 

risky  Negro-peer  standard  was  preferred.  i 
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It  would  of  course  be  fallacious  to  make  a literal 
application  of  these  findings  to  the  desegregated  classroom— that 
is,  to  conclude  that  Negro  pupils  should  not  have  both  white  teachers 
and  predominantly  white  classmates  at  the  same  time.  On  the  contrary, 
what  our  study  suggests  is  that  even  when  performance  is  endowed  with 
strong  evaluative  significance  both  cross-racial  comparisons  and 
cross-racial  evaluations  can  improve  Negro  motivation,  provided  ego- 
threatening  features  of  the  situation  are  kept  at  a minimum.  Here 
emotional  supportiveness  on  the  part  of  teachers  would  be  of  critical 
importance,  both  in  its  direct  significance  to  Negro  children,  and  in 
its  influence  upon  the  social  reactions  of  their  classmates. 

Of  considerable  import  are  the  findings  of  another  experi- 
ment of  the  type  just  described.  It  differed  from  its  predecessor 
in  two  ways:  it  was  conducted  at  a Negro  college  with  relatively  high 

f 

standards  of  admission,  and  all  subjects  were  told  they  would  be  eval- 
uated against  white-peer  norms.  Now,  even  though  only  the  cross- 
racial  comparison  was  used,  higher  test  scores  were  attained  with  a 
white  examiner  than  with  a Negro  examiner.  Apparently,  for  the  able 
Negro  students  who  had  been  accepted  into  this  college,  meeting  a white 
standard  of  competence  did  not  seem  so  difficult  as  to  dampen  their 
desire  for  evaluation  by  a white  authority  figure. 

Finally,  I come  to  a fo  cth  type  of  research  on  the  factors 
that  produce  optimal  achievement  in  biracial  environments.  Its  special 
feature  is  the  experimental  manipulation  of  subjects'  expectations  of 
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success  on  an  ability  test,  accomplished  by  giving  them  different 
types  of  information,  ostensibly  based  upon  their  scores  from  a 
prior  administration  of  the  same  test.  Subjects  at  a non-selective 
State  college  in  the  Upper  South  were  told  that  they  had  either  little 
chan  a moderately  good  chance,  or  a very  good  chance  of  equaling 

the  nOi.  '-j  for  their  age  groups.  The  most  relevant  finding  has  to 
do  with  the  impact  of  expectancies  under  white-norm  instructions.  In 
this  condition  low  expectancy  of  success  was  highly  detrimental  to 
performance,  while  in  a Negro-norms  condition  the  low-probability 
feedback  did  not  impair  motivation.  Both  groups  had  sharply  higher 
test  scores  when  expectancy  of  success  was  moderately  high,  and  then 
declined  somewhat  as  it  became  very  high.  The  results  suggest  that 
in  cross-racial  competition,  Negro  students  may  be  readily  discouraged 
by  unfavorable  feedback,  but  also  highly  responsive  to  reasonable 
chances  of  success. 

To  recapitulate,  research  on  minority  group  youths  and 
children  is  on  the  whole  consistent  with  a five- factor  model  of  Negro 
achievement  in  biracial  educational  settings.  On  the  negative  side  of 
the  ledger  are  the  following: 

Social  threat- -given  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  white 
majority  group,  rejection  of  Negro  students  by  white  classmates  or 
teachers  should  tend  to  elicit  emotional  responses  (fear,  anger  and 
humiliation)  that  are  detrimental  to  intellectual  functioning. 

Low  probability  of  success --where  there  is  marked  discrep- 
ancy in  the  educational  standards  of  Negro  and  white  schools,  or  where 
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feelings  of  inferiority  are  acquired  by  Negro  children  outside  the 
school,  minority- group  newcomers  ' ' *.ntegrated  classroO£as  are  likely 
to  have  a low  expectancy  of  academic  success;  consequently  their 

achievement  motivation  should  be  low. 

Failure  threat- -when  academic  failure  entails  disapproval 
by  significant  others  (parents,  teachers,  and  perhaps  also  classmates), 
low  expectancy  of  success  should  elicit  emotional  responses  that  are 

detrimental  to  performance. 

On  the  positive  side  are  these  factors: 

In  an  atmosphere  of  social  acceptance  Negro  pupils  will 
desire  to  meet  the  high  academic  standards  of  white  classmates  because 
of  their  high  informational  value  for  self-evaluatio:;,  and  the  high 
incentive  value  of  favorable  evaluation  by  white  adults  and  peers. 

Our  experiments  indicate  that  when  the  strength  of  negative 
factors  is  kept  low,  biracial  environments  facilitate  high  Negro 
achievement . 

DESEGREGATION  AND  THE 
LOW-ACHIEVING  NEGRO  PUPIL 

One  might  too  hastily  conclude  from  the  evidence  presented 
in  the  preceding  section  that  desegregation  benefits  only  the  more 
capable  Negro.  But  according  to  the  analysis  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  the  apparent  gain  in  achievement  test  scores  associated 
with  racially  balanced  schooling  is  roughly  as  large  for  Negroes  of 
low  ability  as  for  those  of  medium  and  high  ability.  Why  is  it  that 
the  low  ability  children  give  no  indication  of  being  demoralized  by  the 


Isrge  achievement  between  ^■heinselves  and  their  white  class* 
mates?  I do  not  know  the  answer,  but  should  like  to  suggest  where 
it  may  lie.  Research  recently  conducted  by  myself  and  associates 
in  an  all-Negro  elementary  school  in  the  North  revealed  that  boys 
of  mediocre  ability  (and  this  included  most  of  the  boys  in  the  school) 
tended  to  be  harshly  self-critical  of  their  work,  even  when  they  were 
not  being  observed  by  teachers.  In  contrast,  the  superior  students 
were  more  readily  satisfied  by  their  private  efforts.  The  low- 
achieving  students  were  also  highly  anxious  about  their  school  work 
in  general,  and  felt  inadequate  with  their  parents.  It  was  as  though 
these  overly  self-critical,  segregated  children  had  accepted  a grossly 
exaggerated  conception  of  their  inferiority  as  Negroes. 

The  Commission's  data  on  achievement  suggest  that  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  themselves  with  white  peers  would  have  a corrective 
influence  on  the  self-evaluations  of  these  Negro  children,  thereby 
improving  their  will'  to  learn.  The  Federal  reports  provide  a little 
additional  information  pertinent  to  this  line  of  reasoning.  The 
Coleman  questionnaire  included  items  on  self-concept  regarding  school 
ability,  but  it  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  Negro  re- 
sponses, which  were  not  different  from  whites'  and  were  not  closely 
related  to  school  achievement.  However,  another  attitude  was  closely 
related  to  school  performance.  This  was  the  child's  belief  in  the 
responsiveness  of  the  environment  to  his  achievement  efforts  (that 
is,  his  sense  of  fate  control).  Negroes  had  less  sense  of  fate  con- 
trol than  whites.  But  the  Commission's  analysis  shows  that  attending 
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majority-white  classes  increased  the  sense  of  control  of  Negro 
children  from  homes  of  both  high  and  low  educational  attainment. 

The  gain  occurred  whether  the  desegregated  schools  had  student  bodies 
from  homes  of  similar  or  dissimilar  educational  attainment.  Since 
scholastic  ability  is  closely  related  to  the  education  quality  of 
the  home,  these  data  suggest  two  things:  that  desegregation  Increases 

the  Negro  child's  sense  of  competence  in  that  he  feels  more  adequately 
rewarded  for  his  efforts,  and  that  the  attltudlnal  gain  is  as  great 
for  children  of  low  ability  as  for  those  of  high  ability. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TEACHERS 

For  reasons  already  mentioned,  the  behavior  of  teachers 
in  desegregated  classrooms  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  Negro  chil- 
dren than  to  whites.  Anxiety  about  one's  social  worth  and  intellec- 
tual adequacy  is  bound  to  be  more  prevalent  among  the  minority  new- 
comers. Hence  the  research  of  Seymour  Sarason  and  his  associates 
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on  school  anxiety  is  particularly  relevant  for  this  discussion.  From 
their  observations  in  classrooms,  the  ^iarason  group  have  concluded 
that  teachers  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  to  which  they  provide  direc- 
tion and  support  to  children  who  approach  academic  tasks  apprehen- 
sively. They  write: 

In  some  classrooms  failure  or  lack  of  progress 
by  a child  is  responded  to  by  the  teacher  in  a 
way  that  Increases  the  child's  feeling  of  in- 
adequacy. In  other  classrooms  i^uch  a child  is 
responded  to  in  a way  that,  while  it  recognizes 
the  child's  failure  or  rate  of  progress,  does  not 
make  him  feel  that  the  teacher  is  rejecting  or 
derogating  him,  l.e.,  the  teacher  likes  and  accepts 
him  despite  his  Inadequacy  or  failure.  It  is  too 
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frequently  forgotten  by  parents  (and  also 
by  teachers)  how  important  a figure  the 
teacher  i*'  in  the  life  of  the  child.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  child,  what  he  thinks 
is  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  him  is  of 
great  moment  to  him,  particularly  if  he  likes 
the  teacher  and  wants  to  be  liked  by  her. • . It 
is  when  the  child  is  disposed  to  like  and 
respect  the  teacher  that  the  ways  in  which 
the  teacher  responds  to  an  adequate  perfor- 
manceof  the  child  are  of  great  significance. 

This  would  be  especially  true  for  the  anxious 
child,  who,  as  described  previously  by  us,  is 
dependent  on  the  positiye  attitudes  of  others 
toward  him  for  a sense  of  security  (p.  272). 

Two  related  points  can  be  made  about  the  Sarason  group's 
emphasis  upon  the  emotional  impact  on  children  of  the  teacher's  be- 
haylor.  First,  their  own  research  shows  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween anxiety  and.  scholastic  progress  is  quite  substantial.  In 
their  most  recent  study,  grouping  children  on  the  basis  of  test 
anxiety  and  defensiveness  scores  revealed  mean  differences  in  test 
performance  as  large  as  two  years  in  reading  achievement.  Controlling 
for  differences  in  IQ  showed  that  the  gap  between  high- anxious  and 
low-anxious  children  in  average  grade  assigned  by  teachers  was  about 
as  large  as  differences  between  children  in  the  highest  and  lowest  of 
four  IQ  levels.  A second  point  has  to  do  with  the  long-term  changes 
that  occur  in  anxiety  scores.  Hill  and  Sarason  report  moderate  test- 
retest  correlations  over  two-year  intervals,  but  little  relationship 
between  scores  over  a four-year  interval.  Moreover,  changes  in  anxiety 
scores  were  associated  with  changes  in  academic  attainment.  It  stands 
to  reason  the  changes  are  in  large  measure  a reflection  of  different 
types  of  experience  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  total  school  culture. 
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Also  pertinent  to  the  situation  o£  the  desegregated 


Negro  child  is  the  ingenious  and  widely  publicized  experiment  o£ 
Rosenthal  and  Jacobson  on  the  e££ect  of  teachers'  expectations  upon 
the  intellectual  growth  of  their  pupils.  Elementary  school  teachers 
were  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that  certain  children  were 
likely,  on  the  basis  of  fictitious  test  scores,  to  "spurt  ahead" 
intellectually  during  the  ensuing  year.  At  the  lower  grades  the 
randomly  designated  "intellectual  bloomers"  showed  larger  IQ  gains 
at  the  end  of  the  year  than  their  classmates.  The  effect  was  due 
entirely  to  the  expectation  that  had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of 
the  teachers. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  teachers 
are  inclined  to  react  negatively  to  minority  group  pupils.  For 
example,  Davidson  and  Lang  found  that  regardless  of  their  scholastic 
standing,  elementary  school  pupils  from  blue-collar  homes  tended  to 

9 

perceive  their  teachers  as  rejectant.  In  two  small-sample  studies 
the  race  of  teachers  seemed  to  make  a difference  in  how  they  viewed 
Negro  students,  with  white  teachers  being  more  critical  of  their 
motivation  and  ability. 

ABILITY  GROUPING 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  when  ability  grouping  is 
practiced,  teachers'  attitudes  and  expectations  tend  to  get  frozen 
into  rigid  patterns  that  are  particularly  disadvantageous  to  minori- 
ty group  children.  Yet  the  placing  of  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  each 
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year  in  so-called  ''honogeneous*'  ability  groups  is  a widely  accepted 
policy  throughout  America.  All  too  often^  the  effect  is  to  create 
racially  isolated  classes  in  schools  that  are  nominally  desegregated. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  ability  grouping  are  usually 
taken  for  granted.  As  Joseph  Justman  observes,  "If  one  were  to  ask 
an  elementary  school  supervisor  why  he  uses  ability  grouping. . .he 
would  probably  cite  a number  of  reasons — pupil  achievement  is  better, 
teachers  find  it  easier  to  teach  classes  showing  a narrow  range  of 
ability,  the  slower  children  do  not  become  a hindrance  to  those  who 
learn  more  readily,  etc.”^^  But  Justman  notes  that  when  the  research 
in  the  field  is  examined,  the  findings  are  generally  inconclusive. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  the  ambiguity  of  the  terms  "homogeneous" 
and  "heterogeneous."  A so-called  "heterogeneous"  class  drawn  from  a 
population  with  a narrow  ability  range  may  actually  show  less  vari- 
ation in  ability  than  a so-called  "homogeneous"  class  drawn  from  a 
broad-range  population. 

Both  my  comments  about  the  influence  of  teachers ' attitudes 
and  expectations,  and  my  earlier  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  being 
exposed  to  white  achievement  standards,  clearly  imply  that  ability 
grouping  as  usually  practiced  cannot  be  helpful  to  Negro  pupils,  and 
indeed  may  be  detrimental.  In  this  connection,  a recent  study  by 
Justman  in  New  York  City  is  illuminating.  Justman 's  is  perhaps  the 
most  comprehensive  and  adequately  executed  evaluation  yet  done  on  the 
academic  effects  of  ability  grouping.  Parallel  forms  of  the  Metropolitan 
Reading  Test  were  administered  to  third-grade  and  fourth-grade  pupils 
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in  two  successive  years.  Scores  for  a total  of  almost  5,000  pupils 
in  181  classes  drawn  from  42  schools  were  available  for  analysis. 

The  standard  deviations  of  class  scores  at  the  initial  testing  were 
used  to  divide  them  into  high,  medium,  and  low  homogeneity  categories. 
These  categories  were  then  cross -tabulated  with  the  average  achieve- 
ment levels  of  classes,  also  divided  into  three  categories  of  high, 
medium  and  low.  The  results  show  that  on  the  Word  Knowledge  and 
Reading  subtests  the  effects  of  various  degrees  of  homogeneity  were 
not  consistent  for  different  levels  of  class  ability.  However,  for 
all  ability  groups  combined,  average  and  low  homogeneity  groupings 
were  more  effective  than  high  homogeneity.  Low-homogeneous  classes 
showed  the  highest  mean  growth  in  reading  ability. 

Justman  concludes  that  ability  grouping  is  of  little  value 
unless  definite  programs,  specifically  designed  for  the  several 
ability  levels  into  which  classes  are  grouped,  are  developed. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS:  SOME  IMPLICATIONS 

FOR  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

The  psychological  evidence  that  I have  presented  is  con- 
sistent with  a definition  of  racial  integration  which  emphasizes  the 
beneficial  effects  to  Negro  pupils  of  attending  racially  balanced 
classes,  when  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  respect  and  acceptance  prevails. 

Integration  must  be  seen  as  the  end-goal  of  all  long-range 
educational  planning.  Where  full  Integration  is  not  immediately 
feasible  for  technical  reasons,  educational  standards  of  Negro  schools 
should  be  raised  to  the  level  of  white  schools,  so  that  when  minority 
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group  children  eventually  enter  desegregated  classes  they  will 
have  a good  chance  of  succeeding  academically.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  that  the  quality  of  training  received  by  Negro  teachers 
and  the  criteria  used  in  selecting  them  for  jobs  must  be  raised  to 
white  levels,  where  they  are  not  already  at  those  levels,  and  racial 
integration  of  school  faculties  must  be  carried  out. 

Programs  must  be  instituted  for  contacting  parents  and 
helping  them  to  understand  what  they  can  do  to  prepare  children  for 
schooling,  and  to  foster  achievement  once  children  are  in  school. 

There  should  be  in-service  training  of  teachers  and  other 
personnel  in  newly  desegregated  schools  to  develop  awareness  of  the 
emotional  needs  of  children  in  biracial  situations.  The  training 
should  include  the  imparting  of  techniques  for  helping  children  get 
acquainted  with  one  another. 

The  widely  accepted  practice  of  assigning  children  to  homo- 
geneous ability  groups  should  either  be  abandoned  entirely  or  modified 
to  afford  maximum  opportunity  for  periodic  re-evaluation  of  potential- 
ity. Ability  grouping  tends  inevitably  to  freeze  te  chers*  expec- 
tations as  well  as  children's  own  self-images,  hence  it  is  particu- 
larly dangerous  to  intellectual  development  in  the  early  grades. 
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Ity  charge  is  to  analyze  and  describe  the  types  of  compensatory 
education  that  are  effective  - given  the  racial  and  economic  composition 
of  schools  as  they  exist  now.  In  short,  what  types  of  evidence  do  we 
have  as  to  the  types  of  compensatory  education  programs  that  "work"  in 
ghetto  (racial  or  economic)  schools.  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
relatively  simple.  We  have  very  little  hard  data  about  compensatory 
education  programs  that  result  in  lasting  gains  in  pupil  performance 
in  an  academic  or  achievement  sense.  I must  hasten  to  add  that  the 
evidence  is  not  so  much  posl’Jive  or  negative  as  ambiguous.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  point  to  some  shafts  of  light  that  emerge  from  the  darkness. 
This  paper  will  attempt  to  analyze  why  we  find  ourselves  in  such  darkness 
and  what  some  of  those  light  rays  may  be. 


EVALUATION  PROBLEMS 


I think  the  basic  cause  of  the  lack  of  projects  exhibiting 

clear  benefits  of  conq>ensatory  education  is  that  the  evaluation  of 

practically  all  educational  program  components  or  process  variables 

has  been  largely  inconclusive!  We  have  had  a plethora  of  studies  of 

the  impact  on  student  achievement  caused  by  decreasing  class  size,  but 

as  yet  no  general  conclusions  have  emerged.  The  same  can  be  said  for 

1 

the  many  studies  of  different  techniques  for  teaching  reading.  In 
sum,  ve  should  not  expect  more  definitive  (or  positive)  results  from 
experimental  education  programs  for  pupils  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
than  fox  other  students. 

Moreover,  evaluations  of  compensatory  education  programs  have 

nad  their  own  special  problems.  There  are  very  few  projects  which 

collected  achievement  data  over  several  years  and  conducted  longitudinal 
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studies  of  th«  performance  of  particular  pupils.  Evaluation  of  compensa- 
tory education  has  been  hampered  by  the  difficulties  of  setting  up  con- 
trolled experiments  and  isolating  treatment  effects.  Random  assignment 
of  students  to  various  compensatory  projects  has  often  been  politically 
xinfeasible  (especially  in  Title  1,  which  is  not  viewed  as  a research 
effort).  Control  or  comparison  groups  often  are  decimated  from  year  to 
year  because  of  the  extremely  high  turnover  of  students  in  slum  schools. 
Given  the  many  environmental  factors  (home,  parental,  peer  group,  communi- 
ty) that  can  affect  disadvantaged  students'  performance,  the  problems  of 
Isolating  compensatory  education  treatment  effects  are  often  insuperable. 
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If  we  define  effective  compensatory  education  programs  to  be 


those  which  Increase  rates  of  learning,  we  need  to  confront  the 
standardized  achievement  test  problem*  Standardized  tests  - especially 
in  the  early  grades  - are  not  well  adapted  to  the  disadvantaged  student 

or  particularly  sensltve  to  academic  gains  by  the  most  deprived  and 
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lowest  achieving  students.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  a mls-match 
between  the  alms  of  compensatory  education  programs  and  the  measuring 
instruments  chosen.  There  Is  a lot  of  talk  about  Increasing  a student's 
"self  Image,"  but  as  yet  there  are  no  nationally  accepted  attltjude 
measures  that  record  "Increases"  In  self  Image.  The  Higher  Horizons 
Project  In  New  York  City  is  a good  example  of  the  poor  results  produced 
by  behavioral  ratings  of  teachers,  another  type  of  frequently  used  evalu- 
ative technique. 

In  sum,  at  the  present  time  there  Is  not  a theory  of  learning 
of  sufficient  specificity  to  arrive  at  a consensus  about  what  are  the 
essential  process  components  of  an  effective  educational  program  (com- 
pensatory or  otherwise).  In  recent  years  there  have  been  many  correla- 
tional studies  of  Inputs  and  outcomes  of  education.  Project  Talent  and 
the  Coleman  Report,  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  are  two  of  the 
better  known.  For  the  most  part,  these  studies  have  not  arrived  at 
clear  conclusions  about  what  school  variables  (as  opposed  to  socio- 
economic) are  Important  for  education  of  the  disadvantaged,  the  advantaged, 
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or  any  other  group. 
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SOME  LIGHT  RAYS 


With  this  overview  of  the  state  of  the  art  in  mind,  I will 
now  plunge  Into  some  hypotheses  about  what  compensatory  education 
programs  are  effective.  1 will  define  "effective"  as  Increases  In 
rates  of  learning,  which  1 freely  admit  Ignores  other  measures  of 
effectiveness  such  as  attitudes,  attendance,  better  student-teacher 
interaction,  etc.  I think  we  have  some  evidence  that  a high  per  pupil 
expenditure  Increment  ($300  and  $750)  very  often  Is  a necessary  but  not 
sufficient  condition. 

Title  I of  ESEA  is  designed  for  children  who  come  from  families 
with  Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000.  In  many  of  the  Title  I schools  In  the 
South  and  North,  the  Title  I students  are  Negroes  who  have  the  scars 
of  racial  discrimination.  The  Coleman  Report  indicates  quite  clearly 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  children  are  behind  national  achievement 
norms  and  are  getting  farther  behind  in  terms  of  grade  equivalents  the 
longer  they  stay  in  school.  In  short,  effective  programs  must  be  compre- 
hensive and,  consequently,  very  costly.  I mean  by  a comprehensive  program 
one  that:  (1)  adapts  academic  content  to  individual  needs  and  environ- 

mental realities  of  poor  children  and  Negro  experience;  (2)  provides 
attitudes  and  curriculum  training  for  many  teachers  who  have  not  been 
able  to  bring  academic  performance  to  an  adequate  level;  (3)  concerns 
itself  with  food,  welfare  and  health  needs;  (4)  employs  techniques  for 
involvement  and  reinforcement  of  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do. 


We  have  some  examples  of  costly  programs  that  have  dramatically 
increased  rates  of  learning.  The  PreSchool  Pr^^ect  in  Ypsilanti, 

I 

Michigan  has  found  a consistent  jump  in  measured  intellectual  ability 
in  each  of  four  small  groups  of  disadvantaged  Negro  children.  The 
Ypsilanti  project  spends  $1,500  per  pupil  in  a program  that  Includes 
home  visits,  psychologists,  medical  services,  and  a special  "task 
oriented  Curriculum."  The  achievement  gains  for  the  experimental  group 
is  significantly  better  than  the  control  group  from  entrance  in  pre- 
school through  grade  two. 

Another  example  of  a successful  but  expensive  ($  per  pupil) 

con?)ensatory  education  program  was  the  initial  stages  of  The  Higher 
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Horizons  program.  After  2.6  years  in  the  program,  147  of  250  partic- 
ipants showed  a gain  of  4.3  years  in  reading  achievement.  Three  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  children  began  the  project  in  the  seventh  grade  and 
continued  through  high  school  graduation. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission  study  indicates  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  Higher  Horizons  students  became  statistically  insignificant  when 
the  cost  per  pupil  was  diluted  to  $50-60  Increase  per  student  (from 
about  $250).  As  well  as  decreasing  the  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
later  stages  of  Higher  Horizons,  (1)  participation  was  not  limited  to 
students  who  showed  academic  promise,  and  (2)  there  was  evidence  that 
the  additional  expenditure  supplanted  rather  than  supplemented  regular 
school  expenditure* 
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Part  of  the  ambiquity  in  the  evaluation  of  compensatory 
education  programs  stems  from  the  short  time  that  Title  I of  ESEA  has 
been  operational.  The  only  data  we  have  this  far  are  based  on  less 
than  one  year  of  Title  I. 

The  isolated  cases  on  which  we  have  achievement  data  on  compre- 
hensive high  expenditure  programs  are  supported  by  the  observations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  che  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 
(NACD).  The  Council  employed  teams  of  expert  consultants  who  observed 
a national  sample  of  Title  I programs.  The  Council's  view  on  the  essential 
need  for  comprehensive  and  costly  programs  is  summarized  in  the  following 
quotation  from  their  report  on  summer  programs: 

"Educators  have  stressed  a need  to  look  beyond  conventional 

school  practices  for  widening  the  child's  total  learning  environment  - 

involvement  of  parents  as  motivators,  exposing  children  to  community 

resources,  bringing  the  world  of  school  Into  realistic  harmony  with  the 

world  of  work,  and  providing  simple  guarantees  that  a child  is  reasonably 

veil— fed  and  clothed  • • • to  a child  whose  world  is  darkened  by  the 

mood  of  hope-bereft  adults  (parents  and  teachers  alike),  by  ignorance  of 

patterns  of  life  outside  an  urban  or  rural  slum,  and  the  physical  stresses 

of  hunger,  poor  teeth,  and  faulty  vision,  it  is  hardly  a welcome  favor 

to  pile  an  extra  hour  of  remedial  drill  upon  an  unsuccessful  school  day. 

To  this  child,  new  opportunity  must  be  offered  in  large  variegated, 

carefully  tied-,  packages,  designed  to  change  a life  outlook,  not  merely 

7 

a report  card." 
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TEACHER  ATTITUDE 

At  the  outset  I stressed  that  a high  cost  per  pupil  does  not 
guarantee  an  effective  compensatory  education  program.  This  is  the  trap 
that  some  leading  newspaper  commentators  are  falling  into  - if  every 
school  district  doubled  the  expenditure  for  poor  Negro  children,  then 
achievement  would  spurt  ahead  dramatically.  The  More  Kffective  JchooU 
Program  in  New  York  (MES)  provides  evidence  that  more  money  alone,  is 

not  the  answer. 

MES  costs  about  $560  that  is  added  to  a New  York  City  base 
of  about  $434  for  instruction  (excludes  capital  costs).  This  le 
expenditure  approaches  or  exceeds  school  costs  in  our  wealthiest  suburbs. 
MES  reduced  class  size  to  an  average  of  20.5  students  and  the  ratio  of 
instructional  personnel  to  pupils  was  12.3  to  1.  Other  speci 
services  included  heterogenous  ability  grouping,  teacher  materials,  audio 
visual  techniques  and  coordination,  teacher  specialists,  special  staff 
recruitment,  teacher  preparation  periods,  and  the  use  of  community 
relation  experts.  Although  team  teaching  was  used,  t--  nongraded  bloc 

was  tried  in  only  one  of  21  MES  schools. 

With  respect  to  student  achievement  in  arithmetic  the  evaluation 

by  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  concluded; 

■•Overall,  one  would  conclude  that  the  MES  program  has  not  had 

any  signlflciant  or  consistent  effects  on  the  children's  perform.. nee  in 

arithmetic  problem  solving  and  concepts." 
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With  respect  to  reading  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  stated: 

1.  "Overall  these  data  indicate  three  full  years  of  MES  did 
not  have  any  effect  in  stopping  the  increasing  retardation  of  children 
who  began  the  program  in  grades  two  or  three,  but  did  have  some  initial 
effect,  albeit  not  maintained,  on  the  retardation  of  children  who  began 
the  program  in  grade  four." 

The  Center  hypothesized  that  the  data  suggest  a Hawthorne 
effect  in  the  first  year  or  two  of  MES,  which  is  not  maintained  for  the 
third  year. 

The  classrom  observers  from  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  did 
not  feel  that  instructional  content  and  method  in  the  MES  schools  differed 
significantly  from  that  which  prevailed  in  other  New  York  schools.  They 
found  little  of  an  innovative  or  experimental  nature  and  little  that 
was  geared  to  reach  the  disadvantaged  child. 

Based  on  the  evidence  we  now  have,  I suspect  More  Effective 
Schools  may  not  be  showing  achievement  gains  because  in  many  classrooms 
two  ingredients  are  missing:  (1)  a high  quality  teacher;  and  (2)  instruc- 

tion that  is  adapted  to  individual  needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  The 
More  Effect xve  Schools  Program  devotes  only  minor  resources  to  inservice 
training  of  teachers  in  terms  of  attitudes  and  curriculum  techniques. 

Yet  several  studies  have  isolated  teacher  quality  as  crucial. 

A recent  analysis  of  the  Equality  of  Edut^ational  Opportunity 

Survey  by  Henry  Dyer  of  ETS  indicates  the  importance  of  teacher  quality  for 

8 

academic  achievement.  Dr.  Dyer  correlated  various  school  and  student 
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variables  with  the  results  of  academic  achievement  tests  administered  to 
over  600,000  students  by  the  Coleman  study.  He  concluded: 

"By  contrast,  the  school  characteristics  that  tend  to  be 
associated  with  differential  levels  of  academic  performance  are  often 
the  ones  that  are  likely  to  be  hardest  to  change.  They  Include  staff 
attributes  like  teachers'  verbal  facility,  the  quality  of  the  college 
at  which  teachers  were  trained,  their  willingness  to  teach  children  from 
the  slums,  and  their  attitudes  toward  racial  Integration.  They  Include 
student  body  attributes  such  as  the  socio-economic  level  of  the  school 
population,  the  general  level  of  verbal  ability,  the  proportion  of 
white  children  In  the  school,  and  the  proportion  who  are  headed  for 
college." 

An  especially  Interesting  study  In  San  Francisco,  California, 
demonstrates  the  Importance  of  teacher  attitude  toward  students.  Robert 
Rosenthal,  Professor  of  Social  Psychology  at  Harvard  University,  designed 
an  experiment  for  an  elementary  school  In  South  San  Francisco  to  show 
that  students  believed  by  their  teachers  to  be  academic  "spurters"  would 
make  dramatic  academic  gains  In  their  school  work. 

All  children  In  the  18  classrooms  In  the  school  were  administered 
the  Harvard  Test  of  Inflected  Acquisition  In  the  fall  of  1964.  Teachers 
were  told  not  to  discuss  the  test  findings  with  the  students  or  their 
parents. 
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Twenty  percent  of  the  children  were  designated  as  academic 
spurters  and  their  names  were  given  to  their  respective  teachers.  The 
spurters'  intellectual  potential  was  supposedly  established  by  their 
test  score,  but  their  names  were  picked  from  a table  of  random  numbers. 

The  difference  between  the  spurters  (experimental  group)  and  the  un- 
designated (control  group)  children  was  purely  in  the  minds  of  t[:e 

teachers. 

Eight  months  later  17  of  the  18  classes  were  retested.  In  15 
of  the  17  classrooms,  children  of  the  experimental  group  gained  more  IQ 
points  than  did  control  group  children.  First  and  second  graders  gained 
the  most.  In  the  first  grade  the  spurters  gained  over  15  more  IQ  points 
than  did  the  control  group  and  in  the  second  grade,  the  spurters  gained 
10  IQ  points  more  than  the  control  group.  Of  the  first  and  second  graders 
listed  2k  times  as  many  spurters  gained  20  or  more  IQ  points  than  did 
control  group  children.  Besides  showing  greater  intellectual  gain  of 
children  who  were  designated  spurters,  Rosenthal's  study  also  points 
out  that  teacher's  overall  perception  of  children  may  be  prejudiced 

by  his  expectancy  of  the  child. 

Teachers  were  asked  to  describe  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  the 

year.  Despite  the  fact  that  many  of  the  control  group  children  gained 
intellectually,  they  were  not  rated  favorably  by  their  teachers.  The 
children  for  whom  intellectual  growth  was  expected  were  described  as 
curious,  adjusted,  and  affectionate,  etc.,  while  the  control  group 
children  who  gained  in  IQ  were  regarded  as  less  interesting,  less  well 
adjusted,  and  less  affectionate. 
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Rosenthal  also  analyzed  the  children's  test  results  with  their 
placement  into  ability  tracks.  He  found  that  children  of  low  ability 
track  who  had  a low  predicted  intellectual  growth  rate  (control  group) 
were  not  rated  favorable  by  their  teachers. 

When  these  slow  track  children  were  in  the  control  group  so 
that  no  intellectual  gains  were  expected  of  them,  they  were  rated  more 
unfavorably  by  their  teachers  if  they  did  show  gains  in  IQ*  The  greater 
their  IQ  gains,  the  more  unfavorably  were  they  rated,  both  as  to  mental 
health  and  as  to  intellectual  vitality.  Even  when  the  slow  trade  children 
were  in  the  experimental  group,  so  that  IQ  gains  were  expected  of  them, 
they  were  not  rated  as  favorably  relative  to  their  control  group  peers 
as  were  the  children  of  the  high  or  medium  track,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  gained  as  much  in  IQ  relative  to  the  control  group  children  as  did 
the  experimental  group  children  of  the  high  group.  It  may  be  difficult 
for  a slow  track  child,  even  one  whose  IQ  is  rising,  to  be  seen  by  his 
teacher  as  a well "adjusted  child,  and  as  a potentially  successful  child 
intellectually. 

Rosenthal  tested  the  hypothesis  that  teachers  were  spending 
more  time  with  the  spurters  than  with  the  control  group  children  and  that 
as  gains  of  the  spurters  increased  the  less  would  be  the  gains  of  the 
control  group.  This  robbing  Peter  hypothesis  proved  negative.  He  found 
that  the  greater  the  gains  of  spurters  in  a classroom,  the  greater  the 
gain  of  the  control  group  in  the  classroom. 
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Tcschcirs  wgitg  fllso  cjucstioncd  sbouti  tihc  tilniG  spwnt  witili 
chtldrGtt  of  GxpGrimGntal  and  control  groups.  Estimatas  showed  a tsndency, 
not  statistically  significant,  for  teachers  to  spend  less  time  with 
spurters  than  with  control  group  children. 

Rosenthal  concluded  that  it  was  probably  the  type  of  inter- 
action which  took  place  between  teachers  and  their  pupils  which  led  to 
the  differences  in  experimental  and  control  groups  rates  of  intellectual 
development.  What  teachers  said  and  how  they  said  it  to  their  pupils, 
combined  with  their  teaching  behavior  may  have  helped  the  children  learh. 

There  are  two  important  implications  from  Rosenthals*  experi- 
ments - First  - that  if  teacher  training  institutions  inculcate  pro- 
spective teachers  the  possibility  of  anticipating  pupil  performance,  the 
children  may,  in  fact,  fulfill  the  prophecy;  secondly,  that  if  all  new 
educational  practices  are  tested  with  expectancy  control  groups  it  would 
be  possible  to  see  if  it  is  the  practice  itself  or  the  expectancy  of  the 
teacher  which  produces  results.  The  relatively  inexpensive  manipulation 
of  teachers*  expectancies  could  then  be  compared  to  the  cost  of  compensa- 
tory education  projects. 

This  study  reconfirms  the  conclusions  that  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark 
gleaned  from  his  survey  of  schools  in  Harlem.  Dr.  Clark  used  a question- 
naire with  120  personnel  in  Harlem  schools  (teachers  and  principals) 
that  was  designed  to  elicit  pupil  expectation.  Questions  included  number 
of  students  who  were  thought  to  have  potential  to  finish  high  school,  go 


to  college,  etc.  Dr.  Clark  also  interviewed  many  school  professionals. 

He  found  that  generally  student  expectations  were  very  low,  especially 
those  of  principals.  In  these  Harlem  schools  students  were  usually 
three  to  four  grades  below  grade  level  by  12th  grade. 

Clark  attributes  the  initial  success  of  Higher  Horizons  to 
a very  large  increase  in  teachers  confidence  in  pupils'  ability  to  learn. 
Prior  to  the  projects  teachers  felt  they  were  helpless  and  students 
incorrigible.  In  its  initial  phases  Clark  points  out  the  Higher  Horizon 
project  managed  to  redefine  the  role  of  student  and  -eacher  and  insisted 
on  teacher's  overt  recognition  of  the  positive  of  the  pupil. 

The  importance  of  teacher  attitude  was  reconfirmed  by  che 
observations  of  the  NACD  consultants  who  viewed  firsthand  a national 
sample  of  Title  I compensatory  education  programs. 

"Above  all  the  factors  in  improving  education  that  were  named 
in  the  reports,  one  was  identified  by  observer  after  observer  as  a necessary 
ingredient  in  substantial  change  - and  the  greatest  hurdle  standing  in 
the  way  of  change.  This  is  the  quality  of  the  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  child  ...  the  differences  between  success  and  failure 
in  projects  they  visited,  the  observers  said  again  and  again,  pivoted 
on  the  subtle  aspects  of  mutual  understanding,  commonness  of  purpose,  and 
warm  human  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil,  which  they  described  by 
the  word  "rapport." 

Since  the  quality  and  attitude  of  teachers  are  crucial  to  the 
success  of  disadvantaged  child,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  most  school 
systems  and  universities  admit  their  inability  to  mount  programs  that 
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How  do  we  make 


significantly  change  behavior  of  experienced  teachers, 
high  quality  teachers  out  of  existing  practitionsrs?  There  Is  no  magic 
formula  or  curriculum  that  is  widely  known.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
the  difficult  Job  of  changing  teacher  attitudes  and  expectations  of  the 
poor.  Much  time  and  motion  go  into  in-service  training  but  little  payoff 
is  evident.  Those  who  say  compensatory  education  is  "Easier  than  integration- 
must  not  overlook  the  difficulty  of  upgrading  existing  teachers  whose 
initial  preparation  did  not  equip  them  for  teaching  in  ghettos.  Could 
the  lack  of  large  achievement  gains  in  More  Effective  Schools  be  caused 
by  teachers  who  are  teaching  20  kids  using  the  same  methods,  attitudes 

and  contents  as  they  used  with  40  children? 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

This  brings  me  to  the  achievement  gains  of  effecti}^  individuali- 
sation  of  instruction.  Hartford.  Connecticut,  currently  is  operating,  three 
intensive  reading  instructional  teams  (IRIT).  The  teams  carry  out  the 
project,  as  follows:  extensive  use  of  motivational  and  multi-media 

techniques;  the  use  of  pupil-teacher  conferences  to  motivate,  correct, 
and  individualise  each  child's  reading  program,  and  close  contact  with 
the  parents  to  continually  assess  the  effects  of  the  IRIT  on  the  child 
in  his  home.  The  teams  provided  469  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth-grade 
students  with  intensive  small-group  reading  instruction  that  was  indi- 
vidualised for  each  student  daily.  The  student  was  returned  to  his 
regular  class  after  one  hour  of  IRIT. 
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Results  from  pre-post  testing  with  the  California  Reading 

Achlevenent  Test  showed  statistically  significant  gains  in  vocabulary, 

comprehension,  and  total  reading  achievement  compared  to  control  groups. 

Foll«f-up  study  reveals  that  the  gains  are  still  being  maintained,  although 

11 

not  necessarily  improved  on. 

A very  interesting  exaiuple  of  an  effective  Individualised 
instruction  program  is  the  Homework  Helper  program  in  New  York  City. 

In  1963  Homework  Helper  established  after-school  tutoring  of  pupils  in 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  by  senior  high  school  students.  The 
tutors  were  mostly  girls. 

On  the  average,  the  tutored  pupils,  who  received  four  hours  of 

tutor Ine  a week,  showed  a grade  level  gain  of  six  months,  and  the  controls 

12 

gained  only  3.5  months  across  the  five  months  of  research. 

But  the  improvements  in  the  reading  scores  of  the  tutors  were 
oven  more  striking.  In  the  six  months  of  the  research,  the  mean  scores 
of  the  control  group  improved  1.7  grade  level  while  those  of  the  tutors 
improved  3.4  grade  levels;  the  student  tutors  were  particularly  successful 
with  young  pupils  most  severely  retarded  in  reading.  The  researchers 
suggest  that  this  is  due  primarliy  to  the  increased  individual  attention 
without  the  sense  of  ridicule  of  condescension  that  severely  backward 
readers  have  often  come  to  expect  from  many  teachers. 
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There  ace  some  studies  that  indicate  individualized  tutoring 

is  most  effective  if  it  concentrates  on  ages  one  to  three.  A National 

Institute  Health  Project  in  Washington,  tutors  children  in 

their  homes  starting  at  14  months  with  four  one  hour  sessions  per  week. 

At  27  months  the  tutored  infants  (total  of  30)  had  IQ's  significantly 

higher  than  the  control  children.  Preliminary  analyses  show  even  great 

differences  in  verbal  skills.  Such  experiments  indicate  the  need  for 

13 

remediation  might  be  headed  off  before  the  child  reaches  school  age. 

CONCLUSION 

Sharp  and  incisive  questioning  of  effectiveness  of  compensatory 
education  in  racially  and/or  economically  isolated  schools  is  increasing 
among  lay,  professional,  and  government  people.  As  yet  there  are  not 
enough  carefully  designed  evaluation  studies  to  answer  the  effectiveness 
question  except  in  an  ambiguous  fashion.  The  existing  studies  can  be 
viewed  only  as  the  barest  beginning.  Methodological  problems  still 
confound  evaluators  searching  for  conclusive  learning  results.  Moreover, 
there  are  not  many  widespread  comprehensive  compensatory  education 
programs  to  evaluate.  As  the  NACD  observed: 

"We  have  not  yet  learned  to  group  projects  into  total 
programs  and  to  spread  such  program  throughout  whole 
school  areas  where  disadvantaged  children  are  concen- 
trated." 
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We  have  some  clues  that  parent  Involvement  is  a significant 
factor  in  raising  pupil  achievement.  Yet,  here  again  we  have  only 
scant,  evidence  that  supports  this  assertion,  and  almost  no  research  on 
what  techniques  of  parent  involvement  are  most  effective. 

The  few  studies  we  have  seem  to  point  to  teacher  quality  and 
attitude,  individualized  instruction,  and  high  expenditure  comprehensive 
programs  as  crucial.  None  of  these  three  attributes  can  be  achieved 
for  11  million  disadvantaged  children  without  great  increases  in  expenditure 
and  massive  retraining  programs  using  largely  undiscovered  training-^ 
techniques. 

Title  I of  ESEA  has  stimulated  a vast  number  of  new  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children.  Our  task  needs  to  be  systematic  evaluation 
of  these  efforts  in  order  to  find  out  what  works.  Title  I has  just 
entered  its  thifd  year  which  provides  us  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
evaluation  over  several  years.  We  must  take  advantage  of  this 


opportunity. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Much  has  been  written  on  education  parks  as  a means  of 

^ , 1 

dealing  with  ^ facto  segregation  in  schools. 

In  a word  the  problem  is  this: 

"Negro  children  suffer  serious  harm  when  their 
education  takes  place  in  public  schools  which  are 
racially  segregated,  whatever  the  source  of  such 
segregation  may  be. 

"Negro  children  who  attend  predominantly  Negro 
schools  do  not  achieve  as  well  as  other  children, 
Negro  and  white.  Their  aspirations  are  more 
restricted  than  those  of  other  children  and  they 
do  not  have  as  much  confidence  that  they  can  in- 
fluence their  own  futures.  When  they  become 
adults,  they  are  less  likely  to  participate  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  society,  and  are  more  likely 
to  fear,  dislike,  and  avoid  white  Americans.  The 
conclusion  drawn  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  about 
the  Impact  upon  children  of  segregation  compelled 
by  law— that  it  'affects  their  hearts  and  minds  in 

ways  unlikely  ever  to  be  undone '--applies  to  segre- 
gation not  compelled  by  law."^ 
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To  counteract  this  situation,  the  education  park  concept 


has  been  advanced: 

"a  scheme  under  which  several  thousand  ghetto 
children  and  a large  number  from  middle-class 
white  neighborhoods  would  be  assembled  in  a 
group  of  schools  sharing  a single  campus”; 

"an  innovation  in  the  organization  of  schools 
clustering  them  to  make  maximum  use  of  commonly 
shared  educational  facilities ...  in  response  to 
the  nationwide  search  for  high  quality,  inte- 
grated education."^ 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  high  quality  integrated  education 
by  itself  cannot  change  the  demographic  trends  in  major  American  cities, 
or  in  any  fundamental  way  alter  their  socio-economic  and  political 
structure.  The  outmigration  of  white  families  to  suburban  areas  and 
the  inmigration  of  Negroes  is  rapidly  placing  several  cities  in  the 
position  in  which  percentages  of  Negro  children  in  the  public  school 
system  as  a whole  are  rising  to  points  beyond  the  possibility  of 
integration.* 

Ironically,  it  often  is  said  that  the  present  drive  to  inte- 
grate schools  in  major  American  cities  is  hastening  rather  than  halting 
the  segregation  process.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  emphasis  on 
integrating  education,  by  transporting  children  into  and  out  of 


The  situation  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  93  percent  of  the  public 
school  population  is  Negro,  is  well  known.  Other  “ajo^^/^i^ies  with 
majority-Negro  (elementary)  school  enrollments  in  1965 
Atlanta  (54%),  Baltimore  (64%),  Chicago  (53%),  Cleveland  (54/.),  5 

Detroit  (55%),  Newark  (69%),  Philadelphia  (59%),  and  St.  Louis  (63/.). 
Results,  recently  published,  of  demographic  and  socio-economic  studies 
in  the  Central  and  South  Brooklyn  area  of  New  York  (population  approxi- 
mately 1.5  million)  show  that  heavy  inmigration  of  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican  families,  paralleled  by  an  outmigration  of  white  families  to 
other  New  York  metropolitan  areas,  has  already  resulted  ® 
level  of  52  percent  nonwhite  student  population  in  the  public  schools, 
and  the  same  study  predicts  that  if  present  trends  continue  the  level 
^ill  be  over  80  percent  within  fifteen  years. 


racially  unbalanced  school  districts  (white  or  Negro)  until  the 
enrollments  of  all  schools  show  a just  racial  balance,  provides 
added  incentives  to  white  families  to  move  to  suburban  areas,  or  to 
send  their  children  to  private  schools.  For  they  feel  that  educa- 
tional quality  will  be  higher,  and  difficult  social  problems  will  be 
avoided,  in  schools  with  few  or  no  children  from  culturally  deprived, 
residentially  segregated,  and  low- income  backgrounds.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  that  the  reverse  also  can  be  true— that  integrated 
education  of  hi^  quality  is  an  incentive  for  white  families  to  re- 
cluster in  the  cities.  According  to  the  1960  Census,  51  percent  of 
the  total  Negro  population  and  68  percent  of  all  school  age  Negro 
children  lived  in  central  cities.^  These  figures  continue  to  rise, 

particularly  in  the  major  cities. 

The  fundamental  problem  facing  urban  educational  and  physi- 
cal planners,  then,  is  not  the  mechanics  of  achieving  high  quality 
integrated  education;  is  whether  racial  balances,  once  achieved, 
will  last.  Turning  to  education  parks,  we  can  say  categorically  that 
the  greatest  single  challenge  to  their  chances  of  success  is  not  ^ 
concept  at  M,  but  whether  the  struggle  for  integration  in  other 
fields— in  housing,  employment,  leisure,  and  marriage— can  succeed 
simultaneously  with 'the  a^'':';.avemfcnt  of  quality  integrated  education 
in  cities.  For  without  rapid  advances  in  these  other  fields  the 
question  of  school  integration  is  likely  to  become  academic  regardless 


of  the  device. 


Education  is  linked  directly  and  positively  to  the  whole 
social  spectrum.  Segregation  in  education  reflects  the  urban  ghetto. 
And  integration  in  education  without  freedom  and  self-esteem  in  every 
other  aspect  of  urban  life  may  lead  to  bitterness  and  alienation. 

Once  again  we  run  into  a tragic  irony.  Under  current  circumstances, 
in  which  the  other  aspects  or  freedom  from  social  and  racial  circum- 
scription are  lacking  or  are  subject  to  willful  discrimination,  any 
increase  in  the  quality  of  education  and  of  educational  environment  can 
only  exaggerate  the  frustration,  the  waste  of  intellectual  ability, 
and  the  ultimate  alienation  of  the  whole  Negro  minority.  It  is  clear 
that  urban  education  is  only  part  of  what  has  to  be  a comprehensive 

approach  to  the  problem. 

Considerations  of  this  kind  have  led  recent  education  parks 
thinking  away  from  the  campus  form  involving  only  schools.  In  the 
Pittsburgh  Plan  for  Great  High  Schools— one  of  the  first  major  urban 
education  plans  to  move  into  detailed  design  and  construction— the 
physical  planners  have  attempted  to  exploit  a massive  expenditure  on 
education  ($150  million)  as  the  catalyst  for  incorporating  other 
large-scale  developments.  These  include  housing,  cultural  and  com- 
mercial facilities,  office  blocks,  and  public  open  spaces,  planned 
comprehensively  with  the  schools  themselves,  to  be  built  in  phases  by 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.®  Similarly  in  New  York,  the 
Linear  City  proposals  outlined  for  Brooklyn  by  consultants  to  the 

Board  of  Education  would  involve  the  largest  comprehensive  devdlop- 

^ 9 

ment  this  country  has  seen. 
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These  projects  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail 
later.  The  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  education  planning  now 
recognizes  that  the  drive  for  integration  cannot  be  allowed  to  stop 
short  at  political  or  statutory  acknowledgement.  Educational  goals 
as  called  for  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  its  basic  desegregation 
decision  in  1954^^  demanding  quality  education  for  all  based  on  socio- 
economic and  racial  integration  and  equality  of  opportunity,  are  re- 
garded as  meaningless  unless  minorities  are  able  to  exercise  their 
options  as  full  citizens  in  all  aspects  of  urban  life.  Education 
alone  cannot  integrate  urban  society.  The  importance  of  the  two 
projects  cited  is  that  they  insist  on  comprehensive,  inter-agency 
approaches  to  the  problem  on  a scale  so  large  that  the  projects  which 
result  have  the  capacity  to  reshape  whole  sectors  of  the  city,  or 
even  the  whole  city  itself. 

NEW  URBAN  STRUCTURES:  GROWTH  CHARACTERISTICS 

High  among  the  major  obstacles  to  overcoming  racial  imbalance 
in  city  schools  is  the  mass  of  administrative  and  jurisdictional  dichot- 
omies and  contradictions  which  exist  between  city  and  county  govern- 
ments in  virtually  every  metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  upon  these  dualities  that  middle-income  and  upper-income  whites 
capitalize  when  they  move  to  suburban  areas,  leaving,  in  many  cities, 
the  low-income  Negro  metropolitan  minority  in  a majority  position 
within  the  city  itself. 

The  task  of  removing  these  obstacles  by  political  means 
(for  example,  through  the  establishment  of  metropolitan  government; 
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or  through  coalitions  of  agencies  to  form  regional  Instruments  of 
broad  policy  and  fiscal  discretion)  is  recognized  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  and  for  many  politicians  undesirable,  particularly  with- 
in the  short  space  of  time  left  to  us  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
gravity  of  the  ghetto  problem.  Nevertheless  we  must — and  can — 
find  other  approaches  to  the  problem  on  a metropolitan  scale:  for  it  is 
obviously  on  a metropolitan  or  regional  scale  that  solutions  have 
to  be  found. 

In  a world  transformed  by  science  and  technology,  we  have 
to  recognize  that  urban  structure  itself  has  also  been  fundamentally 
changed — in  particular  by  accelerating  population  pressures  and  by 
the  ’’hard**  and  "soft"  technologies  of  mobility  and  communications.  In 
fact  we  are  witnessing  today  the  first  basic  revolution  that  has  oc- 
curred in  urban  form  since  man  first  began  to  inhabit  cities.  And 
the  fast-changing  forms  of  this  revolution  may  be  used  to  provide 
formulae  for  opening  up  the  use-options  of  urban  life,  in  education, 
housing,  cultural  and  health  facilities,  recreation,  commercial  areas, 
etc.  etc.,  to  all  citizens,  irrespective  of  their  socio-economic 
origins.  This  can  be  done  in  such  a way  that  jurisdictional  obstacles 
are  overcome  or  rendered  less  effective  through  promoting  new  use- 
patterns  in  the  urban  and  regional  environment  which  are  in  themselves 
more  potent. 
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The  **Closed  Form”  Cities  of  the  Past 


Cities  in  the  past  were  "closed  form"  cities*  Usually 
built  behind  defensive  walls,  compact  and  at  high  densities  of 
human  concentration,  their  buildings,  narrow  streets  and  public 
squares  were  scaled  to  the  pedestrian.  Such  cities  were  small  in 
today's  terms;  and  they  were  largely,  if  not  entirely,  autonomous 
units  of  survival  and  government--a  self-sufficiency  emphasized  by 
the  very  sharp  juxtaposition  of  their  dense  urban  form  to  the  open 
country  around  them,  and  their  distance  from  other  cities  in  times 
when  travel  was  slow,  difficult  and  dangerous* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  closed  form  city  here, 
other  than  to  point  out: 

—historically  this  form  persisted  up  to  the  present  era; 
--pressures  of  population  and  technology  have  now  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  closed  form.  The  autonomous 
structure  of  urban  settlement  is  utterly  obsolete; 
--nevertheless  traditional  closed  form  residues  still  remain, 
such  as  neighborhoods,  ghettos  etc*,  and  still  form  a basis 

of  official  planning  attitudes  (viz.  the  Model  Cities  pro- 

12 

gram,  as  a recent  example) ; 

—and  traditional  closed  form  or  separatist  jurisdictions 
and  political  machinery,  such  as  the  structure  of  local 
government,  and  tax  boundaries  etc*— which  contradict  the 
continuities  of  modern  urban  use-patterns,  mobility,  communi- 
cations and  economics— are  still  in  use  with  consequent  j^’^rain, 
particularly  upon  the  center  city  Itself; 
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—the  revolutionary  changes  in  urban  structure,  as 
a result  o£  the  demographic  and  technological 
pressures  everywhere  apparent,  are  in  fact  far  from 
a fait  accompli  but  are  accelerating,  thus  making 
planning  and  government  according  to  traditional 
modes  more  and  more  difficult  as  time  goes  on; 

—nevertheless.  In  spite  of  this  acceleration  o£ 
change,  we  can  grasp  the  Inherent  structure  of 
the  new  urban  evolution  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
capitalize  on  Its  development. 

The  "Open  Form”  Hetropolls 

The  contrast  between  the  closed  form  cities  of  the  past  and 
today's  typical  metropolis  Is  absolute,  not  only  In  this  country  but 
In  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  main  facts  of  gross  population  growth  throughout  the  world 

are,  of  course,  well  known.  From  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  time  of 

the  Mayflower  the  total  population  of  our  globe  had  gradually  expanded 

to  a half  billion  people.  By  1830,  the  world's  population  stood  at 

one  billion.  By  1930,  a century  later.  It  had  expanded  to  two  billion. 

By  1960,  a generation  later,  it  was  estimated  to  be  three  billion.  At 

current  rates  of  growth,  only  15  more  years  would  be  needed  to  reach 

the  fourth  billion— that  is,  by  1975.  And  by  the  year  2000,  some 

13 

predict  that  there  will  be  seven  billion  people  on  this  planet.  The 
majority  of  these  people  are  clustering  In  cities,  as  human  society 
seems  destined  to  become  rapidly  and  totally  urban. 
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In  Man*s  Struggle  for  Shelter  in  an  Urbanizing  World 
Charles  Abrams  forecast  that  in  Africa  the  present  urban  popula- 
tion of  58  million  will  grow  to  294  million  by  the  year  2000.  In 
the  same  thirty-five  year  period  urban  populations  in  Latin  America 

will  grow  from  144  million  to  650  million,  and  in  Asia  from  559 

14 

million  to  3,444  million*  Whether  these  forecasts  based  on  current 
growth  characteristics  will  be  proved  accurate  only  time  will  tell. 

But  one  thing  is  certain;  the  escalation  of  population  growth  in 
the  last  few  generations,  coupled  with  various  technological  factors, 
confronts  cities  with  fundamental  changes  in  form. 

In  the  United  States  today  75  percent  of  the  total  national 
population  of  200  million  lives  in  urban  areas.  Within  a generation 
the  national  population  is  expected  to  have  risen  to  between  320  and 
350  million,  of  whom  90  percent  or  more  will  live  in  urban  areas. 

This  means  doubling  the  size  of  our  present  day  urban  clusters.  Part 
of  the  reason  for-  the  extremely  rapid  growth  of  cities  throughout  the 
world  in  this  century  is  migration  from  rural  areas.  Overall  figures 
for  the  United  States  published  last  year  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that  in  1929  the  proportion  of  the  national  population  employed 
in  agriculture  was  25  percent;  by  1950,  it  had  dropped  to  15.3  percent; 
by  1960,  it  was  8.7  percent;  by  1965,  it  was  6.5  percent;  and  by  1975, 
it  is  expected  to  be  less  than  four  percent.  Yet  diminution  of  agri- 
cultural population  has  not  meant  losses  in  food  production.  Techno- 
logical changes  and  the  management  sciences  are  transforming  not  only 
cities  but  the  whole  character  of  the  production,  automated  processing. 
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distribution,  and  marketing  of  food.  But  we  also  know  that  cities 
are  not  receiving  new  population  equally.  Rural  cities  are  remaining 
stagnant  or  declining  in  population,  while  the  very  large  metropolises 
increase  in  population  cluster  at  an  accelerating  rate,  Los  Angeles 
had  a population  of  100,000  in  1900;  by  1930  it  was  two  million;  by 
1950,  it  was  four  million.  Today  the  city's  469  square  miles  has  a 
2,800,000  population— third  in  the  nation,  after  New  York  and  Chicago— 
at  the  center  of  a 5,000  square  mile  sprawling  metropolitan  area  which 
has  over  seven  million  people,  and  which  is  gaining  new  population  at 
a current  rate  of  200,000  a year. 

But  population  pressures  alone  are  not  responsible  for  the 
fundamental  revolution  in  urban  structure.  If  it  were,  we  could 
cosily  imagine  the  future  form  of  cities  as  basically  similar  to  the 
urban  settlements  of  the  past,  only  very  much  larger— and  a lot  of 
planning  thinking  (for  enample,  green  belts  around  cities  aimed  at 
retaining  an  ad  hoc  shape  and  structure)  still  clings  to  this  idea. 

The  fact  is  that  the  old  shape  of  cities  has  been  blasted  open  by 
mobility  systems — by  railroads  and  highways,  and  very  recently  by 
air  corridors.  (Figure  1) 

One  Dimension  of  the  New  Metropolis  is  Commuter-Time 

When  we  look  at  a modern  city,  say  from  the  air,  we  are 
struck  by  the  power  of  circulation  systems,  the  great  radical  park- 
ways feeding  the  city  center,  and  the  size  of  free-flow  interchanges 
which  today  absorb  some  30  - 40  acres,  in  themselves  as  large  as  the 
central  areas  of  many  a traditional  city  of  medium  size.  And  as  we 
look  down,  we  see  that  the  center  of  the  metropolis  acts  as  a generator 
and  concentrator  of  complex,  vibrant  activity,  to  which  men  and  women 
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in.  the  thousands  commute  daily  from  dormitory  areas  by  automobile 
and  transit. 

So  crucial  has  the  commuting  index  become  that  the  size  and 
shape  of  a metropolis  today  may  well  be  given,  not  in  square  miles 
or  even  in  population,  but  in  commuter-time  from  the  metropolitan 
edges  to  its  core.  Thus  one  comes  to  a simple  law  that  the  faster 
and  more  fluent  one's  mobility  systems  into  the  center  of  the  radial 
metropolis  (the  construction  of  more  limited-access  high-speed  park- 
ways, the  insertion  of  computer-controlled  constant-headway  rapid 
transit  systems,  the  extensions  of  metropolitan  airports  to  handle 
growing  volumes  of  passengers),  the  more  one  will  encourage  suburban 
expansion  without  increasing  commuter-time.  It  is  already  quite  common 
for  air  lines  to  advertise  flights  between  major  cities  as  "commuter 
flights",  echoing  the  growing  reliance  of  corporation  executives, 
salesmen,  and  even  university  professors,  on  air  travel  to  enable 
them  to  fly  between  cities  for  a day  of  consulting,  returning  in 
the  evening  with  the  same  ease  as  they  make  ^beir  daily  journey  from 

the  suburbs  to  the  center  of  the  city. 

From  our  aircraft,  then,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  suburban 
expansion  related  to  mobility  corridors.  (Figure  2)  Nor  should  it 
be  surprising  to  hear  that  among  the  seven  million  people  of  Los 
Angeles  County— the  metropolitan  area  most  famous  for  freeways— 
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there  are  four  million  automobiles,  and  that  the  number  of  new 
automobile  registrations  currently  exceeds  population  growth.  And 
just  as  we  see,  from  the  air,  these  highway  networks  extending  the 
metropolitan  area  outwards  in  terms  of  ground -travel  speeds,  so  too, 
if  we  were  to  be  in  a spacecraft,  we  would  see  air  corridors  linking 
major  metropolitan  areas  together  in  new  and  very  real  urban  configu- 
rations. Air  commuter  services  are  already  an  accepted  part  of  the 
systems  connecting  the  "northeast  corridor"  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington.  And  a city  like  Pittsburgh,  where  I 
come  from,  is  splendidly  placed,  like  the  hub  of  a carriage  wheel, 
between  the  northeast  corridor  cities,  the  Great  Lakes  cities  of 
Chicago  and  Detroit,  and  midwest  cities  such  as  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis. 

Soon  we  will  reach  the  point  where  there  will  be  one  automo- 
bile on  the  highways  to  every  adult  of  the  national  population.  Projec- 
tions for  cities  show  that  by  1975,  225  million  people  will  be  moving 

15 

around  in  80  million  automobiles.  Meanwhile  in  the  air  the  gross 
number  of  passenger— miles  travelled  grows  by  millions  annually.  Since 
1961  commercial  airlines  in  the  United  States  have  shown  an  average 
continental  increase  of  13  percent  per  year;  an  intercontinental  in- 
crease of  20  percent;  and  an  increase  of  26  percent  on  local  feeder 
lines.  Last  year  commercial  airlines  made  some  seven  million  scheduled 
flights  from  600  airfields.  Estimates  show  that  passenger  air  travel, 
inside  the  United  States  alone,  will  double  today's  volumes  within  ten 
years,  and  gross  freight  distribution  will  double  in  seven.  And  indica- 
tions are  that  these  estimates  are  likely  to  prove  conservative.  STOL 
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(Short  Take-Off  and  Landing)  and  VTOL  (Vertical  Take-Off  and  Landing) 
may  soon  be  in  commercial  use  for  short  runs  and  long;  VTOL  particu- 
larly—an  aircraft  capable,  like  the  helicopter,  of  landing  in 
restricted  areas  but,  once  in  flight,  of  performing  with  the  speeds 
and  capacities  of  the  turboprop  and  smaller  jet— will  certainly  further 
promote  the  closer  interrelationship  of  major  metropolitan  areas. 

The  revolution  in  urban  structure  which  results  from  such  ’’hard"  tech- 
nologies is  profound. 

As  the  major  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country  grow  larger 
and  their  interdependences  become  more  complex  and  multiple,  their 
traditional  autonomy  and  self-sufficiency  decrease.  For  urban  autonomy 
is  contradictory  to  the  complex  and  rapidly  developing  networks  of 
communications,  services,  the  distribution  of  skilled  personnel  and 
of  highly  differentiated  specialist  products  on  which  cities  in- 
creasingly depend,  and  to  which  they  themselves  contribute. 

The  closed  urban  forms  of  the  past,  the  finite,  autonomous 
s ingle- center  city  of  past  tradition,  give  way  to  a new  species  of 
urban  form  in  which  the  basic  factor  is  mobility.  It  gives  way  to 
an  open  form,  multi -directional  metropolis  which  is  infinitely  addi- 
tive and  infinitely  variable  in  its  capacity  for  growth  and  change. 

The  Metropolis  as  a Federation  of  Centers 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  addition  to  residential  suburbs, 
industrial  and  commercial  decentralization  in  the  form  of  industrial 
parks  and  shopping  centers  has  become  a component  of  metropolitan 
open-form  structure.  (Figure  7)  There  are  four  main  reasons  for 
this  decentralization:  availability  of  inexpensive  clear  land; 

proximity  to  fast  highways;  and  the  encouragement  of  the  metropolitan 
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counties—often  backed  by  inducement— which  under  our  present  system 
are  in  competition  with  the  center  city  for  tax  base.  The  fourth  is 
rather  more  insidious  and  has  a more  direct  bearing  on  our  subject: 
namely,  the  middle-  and  upper-income  suburbs  provide  the  shopping 
centers  with  a lucrative  and  secluded  market,  and  they  provide  cer- 
tain light  and  research  industries  with  a skilled,  college  trained 
employment  pool. 

The  metropolitan  area  thus  grows  as  a loose  federation  of 
cores  or  centers  linked  by  a highway  network,  reaching  out  toward, 
and  in  due  course  absorbing,  satellite  or  dormitory  cities.  (Figure  8) 
As  one  highway  corridor  becomes  pre-eminent,  hitherto  separate  metro- 
politan areas  may  gradually  link  up  with  each  other.  This  is  occur- 
ring quite  rapidly  in  the  northeast  corridor,  particularly  between 

New  York  and  Newark,  and  in  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington 
17 

corridor.  And  population  projections  place  22  million  people  by 
the  year  2000  in  the  Los  Angeles  section  of  a continuous  Southern 

18 

California  Metropolis  stretching  from  Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego. 

The  economic  and  physical  planning  benefits  of  accepting  such 
growth  characteristics  and  actively  planning  for  them  are,  I believe, 
quite  clear.  Figure  10  shows  theoretically  the  regional  or  megalop- 
itan  development  of  three  related  metropolitan  clusters.  In  the 
diagram  these  clusters  are  organized  along  high-speed  corridors  on 
which  there  may  well  be  various  modes  of  transportation  on  rapid 
transit  and  highway  rights-of-way— but  the  volumes  of  which  are 
established  in  advance.  And  on  the  basis  of  these  volumes  "ceilings" 
of  development  in  terms  of  population,  residential  density,  commercial 
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and  industrial  development,  local  public  open  space  and  recreation, 
and  so  forth,  can  be  placed.  Once  these  ceilings  have  been  reached, 
or  simultaneously  with  them,  other  corridors  (A)  may  be  scheduled  for 
development,  and  new  cities  (B)  may  be  planned  along  them  to  encourage 
linear  growth.  The  corridor  system  enables  us  to  conserve  leisure 
areas,  mountains,  forests,  or  desert  areas,  in  direct  relation  to 
megalopolitan  growth,  but  away  from  high-speed  corridors.  And  in 
these  areas  we  may  rehabilitate  traditional  rural  cities  or  build 

new  leisure-oriented  settlements  (C). 

Multi-directional  options  are  a fact  of  today's  life,  in 
leisu»^i  as  in  work,  over  short  distances  and  long.  Almost  all  of  us 
are  completely  dependent  on  the  use  of  vehicles.  In  the  air,  at  speeds 
of  550  - 700  m.p.h.,  even  on  short-haul  runs,  we  are  seated  with  two 
hundred  other  passengers  in  soft  air  conditioned  comfort  with  drinks, 
dinner  and  movies.  Or  private  automobile,  silent  engined,  air  con- 
ditioned, with  full  orchestra  playing,  conveys  us  at  speeds  and  in 
a comfort  undreamt  of  by  the  richest  mogul  of  thirty  years  ago  to 
any  point  in  the  metropolitan  region  of  the  nation.  The  structural 
effect  is  a lattice  of  communications  on  a national  scale;  a macrocosm 
of  the  metropolitan  network  which  I have  attempted  to  describe.  At 
the  interstices  of  the  lattice  (Figure  12)  are  the  major  cities,  just 
as  there  are  cores  and  subcores  at  the  interstices  of  the  lattice  at 

the  metropolitan  scale. 
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Physically  urban  man  may  belong  to  a neighborhood  which  is 

focussed  on  its  own  urban  core.  But  his  professional,  kinship  and 

friendship  patterns  are  maintained  over  thousands  of  miles;  not  within 

the  geographic  boundaries  of  a single  community,  but  across  the  city, 
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the  nation,  and  even  intercontinentally.  Communications  and  mobility 
extend  man's  vocabulary  of  options,  and  as  he  exercises  these  options 
wider  and  wider  options  continue  to  compound. 

The  nearest  urban  core  may  be  the  one  in  which  he  shops  for 
food;  but  he  may  shop  for  clothes  in  another,  for  books  in  another, 
and  his  favorite  restaurants  may  be  dispersed  throughout  the  city  or 
be  located  fifty  miles  away  in  the  countryside.  His  theater,  like 
Stratford,  Ontario,  may  play  nightly  not  to  local  but  to  international 
audiences;  and  in  the  winter  he  may  exercise  the  option  of  skiing  in 
Vermont  or  skindiving  in  the  Caribbean,  with  thousands  of  other  leisure 
seekers.  And,  college  educated,  his  cultural  life  is  as  open  as  his 
city.  His  metropolitan  museums  (a  relatively  modem  invention)  offer 
him  the  cultures  of  all  ages  and  countries;  and  on  his  television 
screen  via  telstar  satellites  he  receives  world  news,  documentaries, 
sports,  clean  love,  concerts,  instantaneously. 

The  New  Urban  Structure  and  the  Urban  Ghetto 

All  this  may  seem  to  be  a far  cry  from  the  ghetto  problem  in 
the  central  city,  but  it  is  not.  The  general  mass  of  Negroes  is 
excluded  from  participating  in  virtually  everything  I have  described. 

Yet  the  unabashed  pretence  of  our  culture,  and  of  our  educational  goals 
within  that  culture,  is  its  universality,  tfy  main  position  here,  as  I 
said  earlier,  is  that  our  educational  goals  are  in  fact  actively  harmful 
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in  the  present  situation,  a confidence  trick— and  are  bound  to  lead 

to  increasing  frustration  and  violence— unless  rapid  advances  are 

made  in  enabling  restricted  minorities  to  exercise  fully  the  options 

implicit  in  the  open-form  cultural  and  environmental  growth  charac- 
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teristics  of  the  cities  of  which  they  are  so  dynamic  a part. 

According  to  the  I960  census,  24  percent  of  all  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  lived  in  the  center  cities  of  the  twelve  largest  metro- 
politan areas— a gain  of  over  60  percent  since  1950— in  conditions  of 
80-95  percent  residential  segregation.  As  we  have  said  earlier,  migra- 
tion from  small  cities  and  rural  areas  into  major  metropolises  contin- 
ues, According  to  estimates  made  by  the  Real  Estate  Research  Corpora- 
tion the  14,3  million  Negro  population  now  living  in  center  cities  will 
expand  during  the  five  year  period  1968-1975  to  "somewhere  between  16,7 
and  17,1  million, ,,  ,Thus,  if  dispersal  of  nonwhites  were  to  take  place 
at  a large  enough  scale  to  keep  central  city  ghettos  at  their  1968 
level  during  the  subsequent  five  years,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
movement  of  between  2,4  and  2,8  million  nonwhites  into  the  suburbs. 

This  amounts  to  between  480,000  and  560,000  per  year.  The  suburban 
nonwhite  population  in  all  212  metropolitan  areas  grew  a total  of 
only  74,000  per  year  during  the  decade  1950  to  1960.  In  that  decade, 
the  white  population  of  suburban  portions  of  our  metropolitan  areas 
(the  so-called  urban  fringe)  increased  by  about  1,626,000  persons 
per  year.  Certainly  some  of  this  population  increase  was  caused  by 
an  exodus  of  whites  from  central  cities  in  response  to  the  growth  of 
nonwhite  population  therein.  If  future  nonwhite  population  growth 
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in  central  cities  were  stopped  by  a large-scale  dispersion  policy, 

then  white  population  growth  in  the  suburbs  would  be  definitely 

smaller  than  it  was  from  1950  to  1960.  Thus,  a policy  of  dispersion 

of  this  magnitude  would  mean  that  future  suburban  population  growth 

would  be  somewhere  between  25  and  33  percent  nonwhite,  as  compared 
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with  less  than  five  percent  nonwhite  from  1950  to  1960..." 

The  Negro  ghetto  differs  from  previous  immigrant  ethnic  ghettos 
(Irish,  Italian,  Jewish,  Polish,  etc.);  Negroes  are  Americans.  They 
do  not  want  to  preserve  a different  ethnic  culture  or  religion.  The 
Black  Muslim  and  Black  Power  movements  are  forced  on  them  in  the 
frustration  of  being  denied  their  identity  as  first  class  citizens  and 
through  being  denied  their  options  to  cluster  or  disperse,  even  in  the 
second  or  third  urban  generation.  If  we  want  alternatives  to  the  Black 
Muslim  and  Black  Power  movements  in  the  ghettos  we  have  to  recognize 
that  these  movements  are  strong  and  natural  answers  of  people  to  the 
need  to  establish  identity  in  a situation  where  the  identity  they  would 
otherwise  seek  is  denied  to  them.  For  Negroes  have  not  migrated  into 

cities  to  join  Black  Power  enclaves. 

Yet  the  stark  situation  which  faces  them  is  an  increasing 
density  of  segregation  in  the  center  city,  as  optional  dispersal  con- 
tinues to  be  denied  them  and  as  suburbs  extend  in  geographic  area  and 
in  open-ended  affluence  and  amenity.  Today  "barely  four  percent  of 
the  total  suburban  population  of  metropolitan  areas  with  a population 
of  half  a million  or  more  are  Negroes,  and  a substantial  portion  of 
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this  number  live  in  little  fringe  ghettos,  or  in  old  Negro  pockets 

22 

that  have  survived  suburban  expansion.'*  In  the  ghettos  themselves 
Negroes  find  squalor,  obsolescence  and  restriction  magnified  not  only 
by  increasing  densities  but  by  any  increases  in  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  social  services  which  intensify  the  frustrations  resulting 
from  rising  expectations  not  being  met*  Unemployinent  among  the  urban 
Negro  remains  double  that  of  urban  whites  and  the  median  income  of 
the  urban  Negro  family  is  barely  more  than  half  that  of  white  families 
in  cities. 

These  confinements  are  reflected  in  urban  structure  itself. 

The  high  speed  transportation  rights-of-way,  highways,  railroads  and 
rapid  transit,  which  have  given  metropolitan  areas  their  open  form 
radial  expansion  have  decimated  the  center  city  with  manmade  barriers 
as  formidable  as  any  natural  forms  such  as  steepsided  valleys  or 
rivers.  In  cities  built  on  relatively  flat  land  (Chicago,  Detroit) 
these  barriers  are  in  themselves  major  urban  form-givers.  In  cities 
with  strong  topographical  configurations  of  rivers,  hills  and  valleys 
(Pittsburgh),  manmade  barriers  endorse  the  natural  topography  by 
following  river  banks  and  valley  floors.  But  whether  the  metropolitan 
area  expands  along  transportation  routes  as  in  the  case  of  topographi- 
cally flat  cities  (Figure  2)  or  along  hilltops  in  Pittsburgh's  case 
(Fir*  ')  the  result  is  much  the  same— an  expanding  city  the  inner 
rt  ,MCial  areas  of  which  are  cut  into  sectors  and  neighborhoods 
(Figure  4).  These  sectors  become  the  basis  for  segregated  residential 
areas,  white  or  Negro  (Figure  5),  contained  within  city  limits,  as 
suburbs  expand  outwards  into  the  metropolitan  counties  (Figure  6). 
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EDUCATION  PARKS 


An  education  park  is  basically  "a  clustering  of  educational 
facilities  in  a campus-like  setting.  But  a mere  cluster  of  school 
buildings  on  one  site  is  not  automatically  an  educational  park.  Cen- 
trally organized  common  facilities  serving  the  schools  on  the  campus 
are  the  added  essential  ingredient  of  the  educational  park." 

This  basic  description  of  an  education  park  presents  nothing 

new  in  form.  In  1894  Preston  Search,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 

24 

Los  Angeles,  proposed  a school  park  of  two  hundred  acres  which  would 

accommodate  the  entire  city  school  system  in  separate  but  related  build- 
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ings,  "a  community  by  itself  and  under  one  management",  (Figure  14) 

Application  of  Search* s idea  to  the  problem  of  racial  integration  in 

schools  has  occurred  only  recently  and  so  far  only  in  theory.  No 

campus  which  fulfills  such  definitions  of  an  education  park  has  been 

built.  Perhaps  nearest  to  it  is  the  education  plaza  proposed  for 

East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  (Figure  15)  which  would  incorporate  the  entire 

public  school  system  from  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  on  one 
26 

central  site. 

Although  several  major  cities  are  investigating  the  feasibility 
of  the  education  park  theory j certain  drawbacks  to  the  park  as  pre- 
scribed here  are  immediately  apparent.  One  of  these  is  optimum  loca- 
tions in  dense  cities  where  land  values  are  high,  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared to  face  considerable  problems  in  relocation,  A second  drawback 
is  that  not  all  cities  need  to  build  an  entire  public  school  system 
at  once  in  one  place.  In  Pittsburgh,  for  example,  high  schools  are 
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the  prime  need.  A third  drawback  is  the  institutional  nature  of  the  park. 

Many  educators  are  not  convinced  that  a campus,  with  its  traditional 

formal  roots  in  monasticism,  is  the  best  contemporary  form  for  school** 

ing.  Nor  are  they  convinced  that  the  very  big  campus  implied  by  the 

education  park  theory  is  best  for  very  small  children. 

27 

The  Corde  Corporation  report  for  Philadelphia  illustrates 
three  school  distribution  concepts:  the  scattered  concept;  the  compact 

cluster  concept;  and  the  linear  concept.  (Figure  16)  Although  these 
concepts,  as  illustrated,  are  for  neighborhood  situations  requiring 
fewer  schools  and  less  acreage  than  the  educational  park  theory  calls 
for,  we  could  say  that  the  compact  cluster  concept  is  parallel  with 
the  education  plaza  proposed  for  East  Orange,  that  the  scattered  con- 
cept is  parallel  with  the  four  peripheral  sites  proposed  for  Syracuse, 
and  the  linear  concept  is  parallel  with  the  Linear  City  proposed  for 
Brooklyn  and  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  for  five  Great  High  Schools. 

Unlike  the  Pittsburgh  Plan,  the  Syracuse  proposal  (Figure  17) 
is  largely  for  elementary  schools,  since  "27  out  of  31  schools  are 
37  years  of  age  or  older  and  eight  of  this  total  are  over  50  years 
of  age".  In  recommending  four  peripheral  sites  (called  the  Campus 
Plan)  the  Syracuse  report  claims  that  the  plan  will  "minimize  the 
effects  of  transfer  between  schools,  maintain  a racially  balanced 
pattern,  provide  the  added  space  for  outdoor  activity,  and,  with 
appropriate  busing  service,  avoid  either  over-crowding  or  under- 
utilization of  facilities.  In  addition,  the  Campus  Plan  will  pro- 
vide educational  facilities  and  capabilities  not  available  to  neighbor- 
hood schools  except  at  a substantial  increase  in  costs.  It  will  also 
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provide  techniques  directed  to  the  objective  of  individualized  educa- 
tion and  expand  the  educational  environment  for  all  pupils  at  a sub- 
stantial saving  in  costs.  The  Campus  Plan  not  only  approaches  the 
desired  criteria  for  school  sites  in  offering  outdoor  areas;  it  will 
be  able  to  add  facilities  for  cultural  enrichment  and  a wide  variety 
of  experiences  designed  to  stimulate  learning  and  interest  for  all 
students  in  a richer  life,  including  greater  contact  with  the  arts, 

the  sciences,  the  world  of  work,  physical  education,  the  dramatic 
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arts,  and  a greater  realization  of  ‘;he  values  of  education," 

Two  principal  points  about  the  Syracuse  plan  are  its  institu- 
tional character  and  its  reliance  on  transportation.  It  is  institu- 
tional in  the  sense  that  each  campus  is  dedicated  to  education  from 
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kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  only:  there  are  no  other  uses. 

And  as  each  site  is  peripheral,  walk-in  is  minimal.  One  key  to  the 
public's  acceptance  of  such  a plan  must  be  its  acceptance  that  the 
majority  of  children  have  to  travel.  And  with  it  comes  the  demise 
of  the  neighborhood  school, 

"In  a comparative  study  of  new  neighborhood  sites  for  schools 
ve^  .us  the  Camp  Site  Plan,  it  is  evident  that  such  individual  sites 
can  be  located  within  population  centers  in  the  inner-city  area. 
However,  such  sites  are  far  below  accepted  standards  in  size  and 
location,  are  very  costly,  will  not  reduce  inter-school  transfers 
because  of  family  mobility,  and  will  continue  in  time,  to  contribute 


to  the  ever-present  problems  of  under-utilization  and  over-crowding  as 

urban  rehabilitation  expands,  a hazard  of  the  neighborhood  school  of 

the  inner  city.  Land  costs  are  found  to  run  over  $100,000  per  acre  in 

contrast  with  land  near  the  city's  periphery  where  the  cost  ranges  from 

$7,000  to  $20,000  per  acre.  The  neighborhood  school  also  tends  to 

perpetuate  racial  imbalance,  parallel  to  the  housing  patterns  of  the 
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inner  city.” 

The  Syracuse  plan  thus  confronts  the  city  with  two  opposing 
alternatives.  The  first  is  the  in-city  school,  on  expensive  land, 
starved  for  recreational  space  and  unable  to  expand,  and  likely  to 
become  ^ facto  segregated  because  of  its  neighborhood  orientation. 

The  second  alternative  is  the  peripheral  park,  which  redresses  all 
the  physical  disadvantages  and  controls  racial  balance  because  every- 
one travels.  The  question  is  whether  these  are  the  only  alternatives, 
applicable  to  all  cities.  The  major  drawback  to  the  Syracuse  plan  is 
that  the  sites  are  peripheral,  and  they  are  Institutional.  They  have 
only  one  function,  and  that  is  education.  They  do  not  dynamically 
affect  the  urban  structure  of  the  city  as  a whole  or  the  renewal  of 
the  inner  city;  and  they  contribute  little  as  a fc^cus  for  community 
integration  in  the  fuller  sense. 

The  theory  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plan— which  is  now  through  its 
detailed  three-dimensional  environmental  design  phases  and  into  the 
architectural  design  of  buildings— and  the  Corde  Corpc.cation  recommen- 
dations to  Philadelphia,  points  toward  new  ways  of  integrating  large- 
scale  education  noninstitutionally  and  dynamically  with  the  city.  In  a 


word,  the  theory  is  to  use  the  large  education  component  as  the  hub  of  a 


new  and  dynamic  radial  system  of  renewal  and  rehabilitation,  so  that 


the  total  environment  is  charged  and  changed  by  the  insertion  of  the 
new  focus"-a  new  core*  And  the  new  core  is  based  on  city-wide  trans- 
portation sc  that  it  is  part  of  a city-wide  network  of  similar  new 
cores,  as  well  as  being  the  particular  and  characterized  core  of  a 
particular  sector  of  the  citVs  In  Pittsburgh  there  will  be  five 
such  new  cores — all  based  on  transportation  networks,  and  all  interdependent 
so  that  they  will  amount  tc  a single  interrelated  system.  (Figure  21) 


The  "Satellite  Cere  Park**  for  Philadelphia 

In  outlining  this  theory  in  their  report  to  Philadelphia,  Corde 
described  the  'satellite  core  park'  as  follows: 

As  the  urban  population  has  spread  outward  from 
Center  City,  certain  areas  with  very  high  accessibility 
have  developed  as  intensive  commercial  and  office  cen- 
ters, adjacent  to  major  transportation  terminals  where 
commuter  rail  lines,  subways,  suburban  bus  facilities, 
and  major  arterials  provide  the  opportunity  for  moving 
from  one  mode  of  transportation  to  another.  Their 
potential  for  an  even  more  Important  role  should  be 
utilized.  Such  a satellite  cere  provides  a major 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  still  another  type 
of  park  complex,  (Figure  18)  Air  rights,  underuti- 
lized or  obsolete  industrial  and  institutional  sites, 
and  low-displacement  urban  renewal  sites  would  be 
used.  In  addition,  existing  schools  in  surrounding 
residential  areas  and  small  scattered  sites  in  those 
areas  would  be  connected  to  the  park  core. 

A network  of  recreational  facilities  and  pedes- 
trian ways,  within  the  surrounding  residential  areas, 
would  connect  existing  and  new  schools  to  the  functions 
of  the  core. 
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This  park  would  be  located  between  predominantly 
white  and  predominantly  nonwhite  areas,  of  different 
^ income  levels,  and  joint  use  of  the  same  facilities 
will  contiibuce  to  integration.  Secondly,  the  high 
accessibility  of  the  core  facilities  will  make  them 
available  to  a broad  diverse  student  body. 

The  strategy  of  development  of  this  complex, 
which  will  utilize  the  accessibility  and  the  private 
development  which  exists,  is  the  immediate  construc- 
tion, on  available  sites  developed  through  air  rights 
or  through  the  clearing  of  obsolete  industrial  land, 
of  major  educational  facilities  near  the  existing 
nucleus.  These  public  inputs,  strategically  located, 
will  act  as  a catalyst  for  • additional  development, 
and  the  implementation  or  ~ core  as  a 

major  business,  residentio  r^.nspor rational,  and 
educational  center.  31 

The  Pittsburgh  Plan 

The  five  cores  planned  for  Pittsburgh  are  each  based  on  a 

G^eat  High  School  of  4,000  to  4,500  students.  The  first  studies  for 
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the  system  were  made  in  1964.  (Figure  19) 

Beginning  with  a city  of  hills,  rivers  and  valleys,  and  with 


stroiig  inward- looking  neighborhood  and  city-sector  traditions  of 
hilltop  residential  areas  separated  by  steep  topographies  and  man- 
made barriers,  highways,  industries,  and  railroads  (Figure  20  A), 
the  Pittsburgh  Plan  proposes  a new  focus,  built  to  use  air-rights 
over  transportation  systems,  and  directly  accessible  to  segregated 
communities.  (Figure  20  B) 

Five  of  these  foci  are  joined  by  transportation  systems— 
limited-access  high-speed  highways,  and  rapid  transit— to  form  one 
interrelated  system.  (Figure  21)  The  interrelationships  achieve 
racial  balance.  They  also  enable  each  school  to  invest  in  and 
specialize  in  facilities,  equipment  and  faculty— one  in  engineering. 
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another  in  the  visual  and  performing  arts,  another  in  astronomy,  and 
so  forth— to  a degree  impossible  in  a dispersed  system.  And  the 
advanced  or  specializing  students  will  use  the  transportation  systems 
between  each  school,  riding  between  the  rapid  transit  concourses  o*. 
which  each  school  will  be  based,  no  further  distant  than  ten  minutes 

at  the  outside. 

Intelligent  entrepreneurial  attitudes  towards  these  specializa- 
tions are  encouraged  to  attract  clusters  of  similar  uses.  For  example, 
the  campus  specializing  in  the  visual  and  performing  arts  will  be  suit- 
able as  ^ location  for  a repertory  theatre  and  theatre  workshops,  for 
public  exhibition  halls  for  the  arts,  arts  society  and  dealer  art 
galleries,  studios  for  arts  and  crafts  and  so  forth;  while  the  campus 
specializing  in  engineering  and  sciences  will  be  suitable  for  R & D 
industries  and  exhibition  halls  and  conference  facilities  related 
to  the  industries  of  the  metropolitan  region. 

Uses  of  this  kind  encourage  the  cluster  of  further  series  of 
uses;  for  example  administrative  offices,  motels,  and  speciality 
shops.  At  the  same  time,  working  from  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
there  is  a series  of  public  programs  in  fields  other  than  education 
which  can  be  coalesced  at  each  of  these  foci.  Every  city  has  a 
large  housing  backlog  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  which  would 
respond  to  the  cluster  of  amenities  offered  at  these  points.  Thus 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  townhouses  and  high  rise  apartment  blocks, 
to  be  built  by  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  by  cooperatives, 
are  sited  adjacent  to  the  schools,  the  public  open  spaces,  the  commer- 
cial ?reas  and  the  transportation  center. 
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In  this  way  the  program  which  began  in  Pittsburgh  as  a 
citywide  interrelationship  of  large  and  integrated  high  schools  has 
become  a federation  of  full-scale  sub-cores  of  housing,  industry,  of- 
fice blocks,  commercial  areas,  cultural  facilities  and  major  schools,  based 
on  transportation  systems  and  amounting  to  a major  restructuring  of  the 
center  city  itself.  Each  subcore  is  planned  to  be  an  integrated  focus 
for  120,000  people;  and  each  will  be,  in  turn,  the  center  of  a sub- 
system of  one-way  traffic  streets  and  landscaped  pedestrian  ways  lead- 
ing to  and  from  points  of  interest  and  importance  in  each  community. 

In  education  terms  these  are  middle  and  elementary  schools.  (Figure 
22)  But  other  typical  points  would  be  churches,  neighborhood  shopping 
streets,  landscaped  squares  and  parks,  play  areas,  etc.;  and  their 
interrelationship  by  means  of  regulated  traffic  flows,  one-way  street 
systems,  pedestrian  malls  and  plazas  becomes  the  structure  for  environ- 
mental conservation  and  rehabilitation,  and  the  regeneration  of  community 
and  environmental  pride. 

The  Brooklyn  Linear  City 

The  insertion  of  major  cores  into  Pittsburgh  is  the  means 
for  drawing  into  environmental  continuity  neighborhoods  which  by 
long  traditions  have  been  separate,  and  which  in  recent  years  have 
become  segregated  enclaves,  white  or  Negro.  The  Long  Island  Railroad, 
running  transversely  through  Brooklyn,  acts  as  a manmade  barrier  which 
presently  is  becoming  a boundary,  like  some  of  the  topography  of 
Pittsburgh,  of  huge  racial  dimensions.  This  right-of-way  is  now  the 
line  of  a proposed  cross-Brooklyn  Expressway,  elevated 

structure  over  the  railroad;  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  large-scale  construction  to  integrate  with  it  a con- 
tinuous linear  city  of  combined  residential,  commercial,  educational. 


industrial,  cultural,  recreational,  and  transportat ional  develop- 
ment. (Figure  24) 

The  Physical  Reality  of  Large-Scale  Education  Park  Development  - The 
Pittsburgh  Experience 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  physical  reality  of  an  innova- 
tive architectural  concept  when  no  examples  have  yet  been  built  or 
even  designed  in  detail.  However,  some  remarks  can  be  made,  based 
partly  on  the  Pittsburgh  urban  design  experience  which,  in  order  to 
complete  its  task  of  determining  the  environmental  impact  of  insert- 
ing an  element  so  large  into  each  of  the  five  urban  locations,  was 
forced  to  design  an  optimum  mass  and  scale  for  each  facility,  and  partly 
on  comparable  architectural  experience  in  scale  and  continuous  struc- 
ture. 

In  Pittsburgh  each  of  the  Great  High  Schools— 4,000  - 4,500 
students— is  not  in  itself  big  by  contemporary  constructional  stan- 
dards. However,  by  the  time  housing,  commercial  areas,  cultural  facili- 
ties, office  blocks  and  administration,  recreation,  parking  areas  and 
the  transportation  center  were  added,  the  total  operation  had  consider- 
able size.  The  urban  design  for  the  East  Liberty  subcore  showed,  for 
example,  over  half-a-mile  of  continuous  building  structure.  Yet 
although  organizationally  the  size  is  large  by  any  modern  developmental 
standards,  analyzed  in  terms  of  its  various  components  the  problem  is 
by  no  means  overpov/ering.  The  most  crucial  danger  of  all  to  be  avoided 
in  a development  this  size  (no  less  than  in  the  city  itself)  is  the 
loss  of  human  scale  and  identity. 
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The  Pittsburgh  urban  design  solut ions ) show  no  compromise 
either  with  massive  scale  or  with  human  scale.  The  educational 
specifications  in  this  case  call  for  a solution  based  on  a categori- 
cal division  of  each  Great  High  School  into  three  components:  the 

educational,  the  social,  and  the  administrative.  The  educational 
component  is  subdivided  into  departments  (rather  like  a college  or 
a university,  the  Great  High  Schools  will  each  have  a department  of 
English,  a department  of  mathematics,  a department  of  science,  and 
so  forth).  The  social  component  is  divided  into  four  houses,  wiiich 
in  •urn  are  subdivided  into  smaller  counselling  units.  And  adminis- 
tratively each  school  is  a decentrali-^ed  and  virtually  autonomous  unit. 

Translated  into  architectural  mass  these  requirements  each  pro- 
claim their  own  scale  and  their  own  optimum  position  in  the  site  it- 
self. For  example,  although  the  specifications  for  each  site  are 
by  and  large  the  same  (except  for  the  specialist  departments  of  each 
school)  each  site  is  in  itself  very  highly  characterized.  Each  has 
its  own  topography,  its  own  geological  characteristics  of  bearing, 
its  own  traffic  configurations,  its  own  scale  of  surrounding  urban 
areas,  its  own  peculiarities  of  utilities  and  services,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  case  of  the  Northside  soltxtion  illustrated  here  the  diagonal 
rail  a'.'.d  rapid  :ransit  line  is  the  critical  barrier  to  be  overcome 
in  relating  the  Negro  ghetto  in  the  Manchester  area  on  the  left  to 
the  predominantly  white  Central  Northside  area  on  the  right.  The 
urban  design  solution  shows  two  vast  departmental  blocks,  one  in  the 
form  of  a giant  C-shaped  structure,  and  the  other  as  a long  slab, 
running  left  to  right.  And  these  are  elevated  on  columns  thirty 
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feet  high,  so  that  smaller  buildings  may  penetrate  underneath  them 
and  the  experience  ot  the  pedestrian  (the  student)  of  the  scale  of 
the  surrounding  city  as  he  approaches  the  complex  continues  unin* 
terrupted,  underneath  these  giant  blocks,  on  through  the  scheme* 

By  elevating  the  main  structures  in  this  way  two  design 
objectives  are  achieved.  The  first  is  that  a structure  much 
bigger  than  the  surrounding  city  is  visible  against  the  skyline 
from  near  and  far,  a gesture  or  symbol  at  large  scale  proclaiming 
the  new  and  integrated  focus  that  has  been  established  in  the  city. 
The  second  objective  is  by  irony  almost  the  reverse  of  this.  By 
elevating  these  structures  on  columns  an  internal  space  of  very 
intimate  human  scale  is  established,  infinitely  various  in  its 
built  form,  offering  changes  of  pace  and  level  and  landscaping  as 
one  moves  from  one  asymmetric  court  to  the  next.  Here  are  located 
the  dining  halls,  debating  rooms,  audltoria,  open  air  theatres  and 
sculpture  courts,  the  art  studios,  and  the  precincts  of  study  rooms 
and  counselling  services.  To  sum  up,  the  attempt  is  to  provide  an 
architecture  which  at  once  fits  closely  and  sensitively  into  the 
surrounding  city,  yet  is  sufficiently  different  and  identifiable  to 
the  young  people  who  use  it  to  become  a symbol  of  their  identity, 
irrespective  of  their  socioeconomic  origins,  a youth  city  within  the 

city. 

General  Specifications  for  Education  Parks 

Not  all  specifications  for  education  parks  will  accord  with 
the  specifications  for  the  Pittsburgh  Plan,  but  will  be  determined 
by  each  school  system  devising  such  plans.  However,  it  is  possible 
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to  discuss  some  general  problems  which  all  programs  will  need  to 
face. 


Size.  It  is  natural  for  people  to  express  some  concern  over  the 
fact  that  education  park  plans  call  for  relatively  large  numbers 
of  students.  One  may  question  how  strong  the  sense  of  belonging 
the  average  student  feels  within  present  school  arrangements;  but 
the  new  concept  suggests  that  the  larger  size  will  exacerbate  the 
problem. 

It  is  not  necessarily  the  absolute  number  of  students  that 
an  educational  center  serves  which  determines  the  individual  s feel* 
ing  of  identity  and  worth,  but  rather  the  kind  of  activity  in  which 
he  participates.  In  other  words,  it  is  possible  for  children  to 
feel  a sense  of  purpose,  personal  success,  psychological  acceptance, 
and  even  physical  safety  in  large  schools. 

A range  of  alternatives  now  exists  in  educational  planning 
which  can  be  used  within  the  educational  center.  Each  school 
system  can  determine  what  it  views  as  optimum  size  for  classroom 
and  school  and  then  design  its  physical  facilities  to  comply.  Each 
unit  within  the  large  educational  center  can  be  selected  to  any  quan- 
tity desired.  Primary  units  thus  can  be  limited  to  just  a few  hun- 
dred students  per  unit,  with  those  few  hundred  divided  in  even 
smaller  classroom  groups  than  schools  now  contain  if  this  is  the 
desired  goal.  This  procedure  may  be  followed  for  middle  and  high 
school  grades  as  well. 
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The  fact  that  the  large  educational  center  may  contain 
many  such  units  does  not  need  to  affect  the  individual  student 
within  each  unit,  so  long  as  attention  is  given  to  his  individual 
needs.  The  large  educational  center  will  be  viewed  as  a facility 
serving  many  clusters  of  student  activities.  (Figures  26,  27,  28) 

Grouping  Practices.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  more 
traditional  methods  of  grouping  students  by  grade  levels,  (abilities 
determined  by  test  scores,  track  systems,  honors  programs,  etc,) 
have  limited  research  support  for  their  educational  efficacy.  A 
case  may  be  made  for  their  administrative  and  organizational  con- 
venience, but  they  do  not  necessarily  provide  a sound  educational 

Further,  given  the  past  disparities  in  educational  achieve- 
ment between  average  Negro  and  white  students,  the  common  grouping 

practices  have  a tendency  to  resegregate  students  within  the  desegre- 
gated schools. 

The  challenge  is  to  develop  an  array  of  new  grouping  prac- 
tices which  provide  valuable  group  experiences  and  maximize  the 
individual's  opportunity  to  learn.  A method  which  some  educators 
have  advocated,  which  seems  to  be  gaining  support  of  late,  has  been 
termed  "multi-age  grouping".  The  initial  group  in  which  a student 
is  placed  is  purposefully  arranged  for  a wide  range  of  age  levels. 

It  is  believed  that  the  educational  experience  is  then  enhanced  by 
the  variety  of  educational  responses  and  attitudes  made  possible. 
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The  continuous  development  plan,  sometimes  called  the  non- 
graded  program,  has  been  the  most  well-received  of  the  newly  discussed 
grouping  plans.  The  organization  of  students  is  oriented  around  iden- 
tified activities  rather  than  grade  levels.  With  this  plan  the  student 
is  grouped  to  move  through  graded  activities  at  his  own  rate.  A number 
of  school  systems  have  achieveu  great  success  with  this  procedure. 

The  teaching  method  most  often  considered  when  flexible  group- 
ing arrangement  is  desired  is  team  teaching.  In  these  programs,  stu- 
dents within  a large  group  are  continuously  programmed  within  group- 
ings of  various  sizes  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  teachers. 

A student  might  view  a film  in  an  auditorium  containing  several  hun- 
dred students,  then  participate  in  an  explanation  session  with  one 
or  more  teachers  with  perhaps  seventy-five  students,  then  move  to  a 
discussion  with  15  students  and  the  teacher,  and  then  conceivably 
meet  alone  with  a teacher  to  clarify  what  he  has  learned.  This 
approach  affords  great  opportunity  for  the  creative  use  of  student 
grouping.  The  scheduling  requires  complex  arrangements,  but  school 
systems  using  this  method  have  had  little  difficulty.  (Figure  29) 

Individualized  Attention.  Ultimately  the  question  of  a 
student's  success  in  school  needs  to  be  determined  irrespective  of 
his  participation  in  various  groups.  The  orientation  of  the  school 
needs  to  bo  geared  toward  the  obtaining  of  maximum  achievement  for 
each  student.  In  these  terms  the  individual  shares  many  of  his 
educational  experiences  with  groups  of  various  sizes,  but  also 
spends  considerable  time  working  alone.  The  responsibility  for 
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determining  what  the  individual's  activities  will  be  on  a given 
day  may  be  shared  between  teachers  and  students,  but  attention 
must  be  directed  at  each  student's  progress  rather  than  at  the 
progress  of  groups. 

It  is  questionable  if  the  school  system  could  successfully 
achieve  the  goal  of  individualized  attention  given  past  technolo- 
gies. The  variables  that  could  be  identified  for  a given  child 
would  be  almost  numberless.  But  with  the  introduction  of  computer 
technology,  this  attention  is  clearly  possible.  The  computer  can 
schedule  the  activities  of  large  numbers  of  students,  fully  account- 
ing for  all  the  identified  aspects  of  each  student's  learning 
profile.  A student's  educational  success  and  difficulties  can  be 
monitored  and  appropriately  attended  to,  a^  subsequent  activities 
are  planned.  Though  the  plan  for  each  student  may  be  unique,  the 
congregate  of  individual  plans  constitutes  how  groups  are  formed 
and  scheduled. 

A particularly  significant  use  of  the  computer  is  seen  in 
its  promise  for  assisting  instruction.  An  individual  learning 
station  contains  units  which  cover  a range  of  audio-visual  methods, 
all  of  which  are  linked  to  a computer,  so  that  a student's  responses 
to  the  material  presented  may  immediately  determine  what  his  next 
instructional  activity  shall  be.  Computer  technology  makes  possible 
the  simulation  of  many  experiences  for  individual  students  otherwise 
not  available.  In  mathematics,  for  Instance,  a student's  learning 
console  could  contain  mechanical  gloves  similar  to  those  used  by 
researchers  in  the  handling  of  radioactive  materials.  The  hands 
of  the  student  inserted  in  these  gloves  could  actually  "manipulate" 


(with  corresponding  feeling)  the  simulated  pictures  on  the  televi- 
sion screen.  He  could  examine,  turn,  and  intersect  geometrical 
solids.  He  could  then  erase  most  of  the  picture  of  the  objects, 
leaving  only  the  lines  of  intersection.  For  language  arts,  a 
film  could  appear  on  the  screen  of  a French  village.  The  student 
could  use  a "light  pen"  to  point  to  any  store  of  his  choosing. 

The  photo- sensitive  screen  would  respond  by  changing  the  scene  to 
the  inside  of  the  store.  The  clerk,  next  pictured,  speaking  in 
French,  could  then  point  out  and  describe  the  various  objects  in 
the  shop.  A lesson  in  geography  could  reveal  a small  slice  of  the 
earth's  surface  on  the  computer  screen.  The  student  could  then 
choose  a spot  on  this  part  of  the  globe  with  his  "light  pen", 
moving  it  in  such  a manner  as  to  enlarge  the  area  until  it  becomes 
recognizable.  The  process  could  continue  until  a specific  street 
of  a specific  city  came  into  focus. 

Though  these  examples  have  an  aura  of  science  fiction,  they  all 
are  technically  feasible.  Further,  school  facilities  should  not  be 
planned  without  giving  cognizance  to  the  kinds  of  activities  in  which 
students  will  engage.  School  systems  must  be  oriented  toward  academic 
success  for  students  as  individuals,  and  all  programs  that  enhance 
this  process  need  to  be  considered.  (Figure  30) 

Teacher  Needs— New  Educational  Roles.  The  above  discussions 
suggest  that  the  education  park  will  require  dramatic  changes  for 
teachers.  Teacher  involvement  in  planning,  administering,  and 
supervising  the  many  educational  activities  outlined  will  obviously 
necessitate  changed  conceptions  of  the  teacher-task.  Further,  the 
many  radical  departures  from  past  educational  practices  clearly 
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<11  make  necessary  elaborate  in-seWice  training  programs.  These 
n.  • in-service  experiences  for  teachers  will  require  the  employ- 
»„t  of  many  specialists  specifically  engaged  to  serve  teacher 
growth.  Though  it  is  possible  for  a teacher  to  perceive  his  changing 
role^as  an  overwhelming  burden,  the  principal  strategy  for  dealing 
with  his  anxiety  makes  sound  sense  educationally.  That  is,  one 
of  the  chief  responsibilities  for  the  planners  and  administrators 
of  the  education  park  is  to  develop  service  arms  for  teachers. 

These  teacher  resources  would  at  once  aid  the  teacher  and, 
same  time,  have  a positive  effect  on  student  learning. 

As  exploration  develops  regarding  changing  expectations  of 
teachers  and  by  teachers,  what  is  certain  to  occur  is  a real 
that  new  educational  roles  will  be  required.  A useful  comp. 

„ay  be  drawn  with  the  medical  profession.  The  most  important  rela- 
tionship in  a hospital  is  that  of  the  doctor  and  the  patient. 

Though  this  is  so,  almost  all  patients  are  diagnosed  and  treated 
by  a number  of  other  physician  specialists  at  the  request  of  the 
patient's  doctor.  Further,  these  physician-patient  relationships  are 

not  possible  without  a complex  organisation  of  technicians  and  aides 

• A In  education  the  principal 

to  assist  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment,  in  eau 

. . -I-  teacher  and  student.  The  specialist 

relationship  exists  between  teacner  cu.u 

teacher-student  relationship  will  exist,  but  then  the  comparison 
with  medical  practice  just  about  ceases.  In  the  education  park, 
however,  the  complex  educational  activities  will  require  a vast 
organisation  of  technicians  and  aides  to  assist  in  educational 
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diagnosis  and  learning  prescription.  Again,  the  strategy  for 
providing  amenities  as  compensation  for  increased  responsibility 
is  served  as  well  as  an  obviously  improved  opportunity  for  student 
learning.  (Figure  31) 

Community  Relations.  In  increasing  numbers  parents  have 
been  articulating  the  need  to  improve  their  participation  in 
school  policy  decisions.  The  education  park  concept,  as  a dramatic 
departure  from  more  traditional  school  planning,  will  require  great 
community  support. 

Many  educational  changes  will  be  required  in  the  education 
park.  Task  forces  comprised  of  educational  personnel  and  parents 
can  be  formed  to  help  develop  new  plans.  A whole  series  of  curric- 
ulum studies  might  easily  flow  from  such  groups.  Second, communi- 
ty people  could  be  used  as  aides  to  the  educational  process;  that 
is,  many  individuals  could  be  engaged,  either  through  salary  or 
as  volunteers,  to  provide  a range  of  assistance  in  the  education 
center.  Audio-visual  technicians,  library  helpers,  group  leaders, 
community  liaisons  are  just  a few  examples.  Finally,  most  educa- 
tion park  plans  indicate  that  the  educational  activities  would  not 
be  oriented  only  toward  young  people,  but  that  many  opportunities 
would  be  provided  for  adult  education.  The  discussion  in  this 
paper  would  suggest  that,  in  addition  to  these  extremely  worth- 
while educational  programs  for  adults,  those  individuals  serving 
the  educational  center,  whether  as  members  of  study  groups  assist- 
ing in  planning  or  as  aides  to  the  teaching  program,  would  partici- 
pate in  special  educational  programs  specifically  preparing  them 
for  their  service  tasks. 
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This  paper  has  discussed  only  the  design  of  the  education 
park  and  its  variations.  But  in  order  to  maximize  local  participation 
it  might  be  wise  to  consider  neighborhood  meeting  areas  that  would 
serve  to  develop  preliminary  decisions  affecting  the  policies  and 
curricula  of  the  larger  center.  Every  effort  must  be  made,  especially 
in  the  initial  stages,  to  guarantee  that  parents  have  a sense  of  con- 
trol over  the  development  of  the  new  educational  centers.  Procedures 
should  be  developed  to  maximize  their  participation  at  the  center  it- 
self, and  the  centralizing  of  educational  facilities  should  not  block 
opportunities  for  meaningful  parent  participation.  (Figure  32) 

THE  NEW  CITY  WITHIN  THE  CITY 

The  Impact  of  Technology  and  the  New  Range  of  Options 

From  the  education  point  of  view  the  challenges  presented  by 
today's  technologies  are  great  opportunities.  Revolutionary,  hardware 
is  being  produced,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  computer  retrieval 
systems,  data  banks,  and  audio-visual  techniques.  Much  of  this  new 
hardware  already  exists,  or  is  on  the  drawingboards . In  other  words 
it  is  sufficiently  known,  in  effect  and  dimension,  to  be  incorporated 
in  schools. 

The  impact  of  the  new  hardware  will  be  felt  on  every  area 
of  school  organization  and  administration  without  exception;  on 
curricular  development,  on  the  roles  and  techniques  of  teachers,  on 
teacher  retraining  programs,  and  on  the  training  of  new  teachers  in 
colleges,  as  well  as  on  every  aspect  of  office  administration  and 
student  evaluation.  Its  revolutionary  and  inescapeable  effects  must 
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be  planned  for  now,  in  both  the  policy-formation  and  architectural/ 
environmental  areas  of  decision.  Otherwise  school  systems  will  be 
caught  again  with  all  the  problems  which  arise  from  having  to  make 
radical  changes  in  new  environments  already  obsolete. 

But  it  will  be,  and  must  be,  on  student  motivation  and  achieve- 
ment--and  on  all  the  social  ramifications  which  flow  out  from  this— 
that  the  impact  of  the  new  technologies  will  be  most  profound,  and, 
properly  guided,  most  creative.  Increasingly  the  new  hub  of  the 
teaching  process  will  be  the  resource  materials  center  with  its  audio- 
visual studios,  data  bank  and  consoles. 

Every  student  will  have  the  capacity,  and  self-confidence, 
to  program  his  own  studies  under  teacher  guidance.  The  best  minds  in 
the  world  can,  and  will,  be  gathered  and  made  available  to  any  student 
in  any  school,  even  in  the  most  deprived  sector  of  the  city.  As  systems 
increase  in  size,  much  larger  resource  materials  centers,  built  to  be 
either  part  of  a school  or  as  a separate  specialist  operation,  and 
equipped  with  their  own  closed  circuit  television  studios,  will  serve  a 

group  of  schools.  The  range  of  options  opened  up  to  the  questing  mind 
of  any  student  will  of  course  be  enormously  broadened  and  deepened. 

And  as  he  is  encouraged  to  exercise  his  learning  options  more  and  more 
widely,  the  implicit  intellectual  discipline  will  not  be  the  imposition 
of  an  ^ priori  value- structure  but  his  own  pursuit  and  motivation. 

It  is  against  this  open  order  of  educational  background  that 
a corresponding  architecture  for  the  new  school  becomes  really  perti- 
nent. In  the  Pittsburgh  design  which  we  discussed  earlier,  the  simple 
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and  very  large  elevated  structure  is  visible,  as  a large-scale  point 
of  identification,  fr  . a considerable  distance  across  the  city.  But 
within  it  lies  a series  of  asymmetrical  and  intimate  semi-enclosed  and 
open  spaces,  landscaped  plazas,  sculpture  courts,  open  air  theaters, 
flights  of  steps,  broad  ramps  and  vistas,  places  of  human-scale  iden- 
tity—a "youth  city"  within  the  city  where  the  student  creates  a new 

identity  for  himself  and  the  cross -racial  friendships  which  must  be 
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the  real  test  of  integration. 

The  new  architecture  of  schools  must  confirm  education's  essen- 
tial democracy  in  these  days  of  change  and  stress  in  cities.  "The  func- 
tion of  public  schools  (in  the  United  States)  has  been  not  only  to 
develop  a child's  intellectual  and  learning  skills,  but  also  to  develop 
his  awareness  and  appreciation  that  we  are  a nation  of  diverse  people 
and  cultures.  It  is  this  dual  role  which  separates  public  education  in 
the  United  States  from  public  education  in  many  other  nations,  and  it 

is  at  least  one  reason  why  people  regard  integration  as  inseparable  from 
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quality  education." 

The  Role  of  Education  in  the  Open  Metropolitan  Form 

The  question  is— how  will  these  values  of  intellectual  and 
social  freedom,  basic  to  education,  affect  urban  structure?  Are 
they  compatible  with  the  open-form  metropolis?  For,  as  we  said 
earlier,  education  cannot  by  itself  change  the  demographic  trends  of 
cities.  Indeed,  education— by  affirming  the  very  values  we  are  now 
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discussing— will  only  exaggerate  the  frustrations  of  the  disadvantaged 
and  socially  circumscribed  unless  parallel  options  in  every  other  area 
of  urban  life  are  programmed  comprehensively  and  at  the  same  time.  The 
time  has  therefore  come  to  pull  together  the  variotis  complex  strands  of 
this  paper  into  one  relationship. 

1.  Open  Metropolitan  Structure.  The  overall  pattern  of 
metropolitan  growth  is  suburban  expansion.  There  are  few  restraints 
to  limit  this  growth.  With  a population  today  of  two  hundred  million, 
75  percent  of  whom  live  in  urban  areas,  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
country's  land  surface  is  in  fact  urbanized.  And  with  a population 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  million  in  the  year  2000,  90  percent  of 
whom  will  live  in  urban  areas,  less  than  four  percent  of  the  country's 

land  surface  will  be  urbanized. 

In  fact,  not  restraint  but  encouragement  is  given  to  these 

expansionist  tendencies.  Metropolitan  counties  are  frequently  in 

competition  with  the  center  city  for  industries,  commercial  develop** 

ments,  and  middle-  and  upper-income  residential  development.  During 

the  period  1950  to  1960  nearly  18  million  people  settled  in  suburbs. 

Between  1960  and  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  AO. 9 million  more  people 
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will  settle  in  metropolitan  suburban  areas. 

2.  Demography.  Suburban  settlement  is  almost  exclusively 
white— 88.5  percent.  Matching  the  outflow  of  white  families  to  the 
suburbs,  the  inflow  of  population  into  the  center  city  is  almost 
exclusively  nonwhite.  Between  1950  and  1960  the  nonwhite  populations 
of  center  cities  rose  from  6.3  million  to  10.3  million,  or  63.5  per- 
cent. Between  1960  and  1965  the  increase  was  a further  2.1  million 
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or  20  percent.  Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  heavy  in-migrations  to 
major  metropolitan  areas  from  the  rural  south.  "But  even  if  the  esti- 
mate of  net  in-migration  is  cut  in  half,  the  1978  nonwhite  central  city 
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population  would  be  about  19.2  million." 

Chicago's  public  schools,  for  example,  are  today  52.3  percent 

Negro,  as  compared  with  50.9  percent  last  year  and  46.5  percent  in 
37 

1963.  At  present  rates  of  increase,  the  center  cities  of  several 

major  metropolitan  areas,  including  Chi  ago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 

Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Baltimore,  will  have  school  systems  approaching 
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90  percent  Negro  by  1983.  Segregation  in  schools  merely  echoes  segre- 
gation in  residential  patterns.  In  Chicago,  field  surveys  show  that 
"about  2.9  city  blocks  per  week  are  shifting  from  predominantly  white 
- to  nonwhite  occupancy,  mainly  on  the  edges  of  already  nonwhite  areas. 

This  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  3.5  b locks -per-week  average  from  1960 
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to  1966,  but  above  the  average  of  2.6  from  1950  to  1960." 

Thus,  as  time  goes  on,  de  facto  segregation  in  city  schools 
becomes  increasingly  inevitable  through  the  physical  expansion  of 
ghettos.  The  gravity  of  this  situation  is  increased  by  two  factors 
which  lie  imbedded  in  the  general  trend.  The  first  is  that  the  white 
families  which  are  moving  out  are  for  the  most  part  young  and  of 
childbearing  age.  As  a result,  the  middle-income  white  population  of 
cities  is  not  being  renewed.  For  example,  in  Chicago  the  outmigration 
of  white  families  from  the  city  to  suburban  areas  between  1960  and  1965 
totalled  about  200,000  people;  but  the  outmigration  should  in  reality 
be  shown  as  some  30  percent  higher  or  270,000  people,  due  to  young 
families  having  their  children  in  the  new  suburbs.  Conversely,  it  is 
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also  the  younger  Negro  who  migrates.  Thus,  the  figures  for  Negro 
inrolgration  should  in  reality  be  increased  likewise  by  at  least  one- 
third  due  to  the  childbearing  age  of  the  majority  of  inmigrants.  This 
has  accelerating  repercussions  on  patterns  of  residential  o^-mership, 
land  values,  density,  and  rehabilitation. 

The  second  factor  within  the  general  trend,  and  in  the  long 
run  perhaps  even  more  important  for  the  struggle  to  upgrade  education 
in  the  center  city,  is  that  inmigration  to  the  center  city  is  not  con- 
fined to  Negroes.  The  outmigration  of  middle-income  whites  is  in  fact 
more  rapid  than  official  figures  show,  because  there  is  a counter  migra- 
tion of  low- income  rural  whites,  particularly  from  Appalachia.  Similarly, 
within  both  the  Negro  and  rural  white  inmigrations  there  are  Spanish- 
speaking Puerto  Ricans.  And  thus  the  educational  problems  within  city 
districts  compound. 

3.  Mobility.  Multi-level  Centers,  and  the  Open  Metropolitan 
Structure.  It  becomes  clear  that  there  can  be  no  solution  to  the 
educational  problems  of  the  center  city  unless  it  is  part  of  a total 
solution,  on  a metropolitan  or  regional  scale,  involving  the  suburbs. 

In  several  major  cities,  careful  socioeconomic  balances  in  schools 
are  planned  as  a means  of  arresting  the  trends  outlined  above,  and  of 
achieving  a residentially  stable  status  quo  in  otherwise  rapidly  chang- 
ing sectors. 

But  the  stability  of  populations  in  cities  is  not  in  itself 
achievable  through  building  fine  schools  which  provide  quality  educa- 
tion (whether  within  or  outside  the  education  park  concept),  nor 
through  the  permutations  of  school  districting.  Boards  of  Education 
cannot  control  population  growth. 


The  incontrovertible  fact  is  that  the  total  nonwhite 
population  of  the  United  States  living  in  center  cities  will  rise 
from  its  6.3  million  total  in  1950  and  its  10.3  million  total  in 
1960  to  19.2  million  by  1978.  Thus— in  any  city  with  appreciable 
nonwhite  Immigration— the  stabilization  of  one  sector  will  inevitably 
accelerate  change  in  another:  and  increase  and  intensify  the  ghetto. 

Integration  can  be  achieved  only  through  approaching  the 
problem  on  a far  broader  and  more  comprehensive  scale  than  any  plans 
have  so  far  encompassed.  Solutions  must  be  metropolitan.  For  the 
full  variety  of  metropolitan  options  must  be  open  to  all  citizens 
without  exception,  and  cannot  be  closed  off  to  one  section  of  the 
population  arbitrarily  and  intolerably  discriminated  against  on  the 
basis  of  color.  These  options  include  residential  cluster,  employment, 
education,  leisure,  and  culture.  How  do  we  progress  towards  these 
goals?  One  key  to  capitalizing  on  metropolitan  urbanism  is  mobility. 

As  we  have  said,  mobility  is  the  fundamental  structure  of 
the  new  metropolitan  form  and  its  growth.  In  the  macrocosmic  sense, 
the  nation  as  a whole  can  be  seen  as  a mesh  or  network  of  mobility 
systems  (air  corridors,  highways,  railroads),  at  the  interstices  of 
which  are  cities.  In  the  same  way,  mobility  systems  (highways,  mass 
and  rapid  transit)  link  every  part  of  each  metropolitan  area  in  a 
single  network,  at  the  interstices  of  which— interchanges,  concourses, 
etc.— occur  shopping  centers,  industries,  and  decentralizing  office 
blocks,  for  the  same  reasons  of  high  accessibility. 

The  most  recent  enclosed  and  air-conditioned  shopping  malls, 
well  known  to  all  of  us,  bring  together  a hundred  or  more  commercial 
outlets  of  every  size  and  variety,  within  a single  and  unbroken  micro- 
climate, and  are  based  on  indisputable  economics  of  shared  structure 
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and  rational  freight  ana  j^^edestrlan  circulation  systems.  It  does  not 
take  a great  feat  of  the  imagination  to  envisage  a more  total  complex 
of  housing)  schoolS)  cultural  facilities)  offices ) entertainment  and 
recreation)  and  even  light  industries)  built  over  parking  decks  and 
transit  concourses)  and  similarly  linked  to  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  metropolitan  region  by  highway  and  transit  networks. 

Implicitly)  the  new  shopping  centers)  sophisticated  though 
they  may  be  in  themselves ) are  primitive  urban  centers  in  a fuller 
sense.  A rationally  planned  metropolitan  region  could  capitalize  on 
the  decentralizing  population-settlement  trends  they  represent  by 
collating  public  and  private  programs)  in  a variety  of  fields  of 
development)  into  comprehensively  planned  nodes.  (Figure  25)  The 
metropolitan  structure  would  then  evolve  from  its  original  radiocentric 
form  into  a federation  of  urban  cores  linked  throughout  the  region  by 
mobility. 

These  cores— the  natural  product  of  an  open  and  additive 
metropolitan  structure— would  be  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  open 
options ) and  would  be  built  specifically  ^:o  encourage  the  exercise  of 
options.  Housing  developments  at  these  nodes ) based  on  graduated  sub- 
sidy and  mortgage  programs)  would  be  specifically  designed  to  encourage 
full  interaction  of  social  groups  on  new  levels  of  self-respect. 

School  systems  in  our  larger  metropolitan  areas  do  not  need 
to  lose  any  of  their  traditional  autonomies  through  interrelating  educa- 
tional programs  and  specialist  facilities.  On  the  contrary)  much  is  to 
be  gained.  For)  just  as  the  metropolitan  region  as  a whole  becomes  a 
federation  of  urban  cores  linked  by  mobility)  so  the  metropolitan 
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education  system  may  be  conceived  as  a federation  of  education  centers, 
each  j^peclallzlng  in  one  area  In  addition  to  general  education,  l,e 
sciences,  engineering,  visual  and  performing  arts,  liberal  arts,  and 
so  forth.  In  this  way,  capital  Investment  In  specialized  equipment 
and  faculty  could  be  made  far  more  effective  as  a concentration  than 
In  dispersed  form;  and  State  and  Federal  financing  programs  for  such 
centers  could  be  contingent  on  a required  enrollment— >ln  all  metro- 
politan schools  without  exception— -of  a mlrlmum  percentage  of  students 
from  nonwhite  or  deprived  families. 

The  !lew  City  Within  the  City 

Much  needs  to  be  done,  and  done  urgently.  The  ghettos  In 
our  major  cities  must  be  broken.  The  only  way  of  doing  this— -and  we 
have  £0  be  categorical  about  it— is  by  opening  up  options.  For  the 

basic  definition  of  the  ghetto  Is  circumscription;  and  circum- 
scription Is  clearly  made  every  day  more  Intolerable  by  the  range  of 
modem  communication  systems.  This  Is  a time  of  rapidly  developing 
International  cultures;  and  educatii-4^  Is  intensifying  an  utterly  contra* 
dlctory  situation.  The  content  of  education  and  the* development  of 
community  technologies  which  will  bring  the  finest  minds  and  materials 
to  the  most  deprived  child,  are  In  open  and  Intolerable  conflict  with 
socioeconomic  snd  locational  circumscription. 

People  always  will  cluster.  We  have  to  create  the  condi- 
tions In  which  they  can  do  so  In  freedom.  A cluster  of  middle-income 
suburban  w^iiltes  or  low-income  center  city  Negroes  Is  not  In  Itself 
deplorable  If  It  is  free  and  without  enforcement.  The  multi-level 
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hig^  density  cores  we  have  been  describing  should  also  be  constructed 
in  the  center  city.  They  should  be  built  if  possible  on  "neutral  turf" 
between  presently  segregated  coiranunltles.  There  they  can  act  as  large- 
scale  proofs -positive  and  foci  of  our  determination  to  integrate  cities. 

These  cores  can  be  the  key  to  the  rehabilitation  of  rundown 

center  city  residential  areas.  Subsidy  and  mortgage  programs  to 

encourage  owner— occupancy  of  dwellings  now  held  by  absentee  landlords 

may  be  accompanied  by  urban  landscape  programs  providing  play  areas « 

shade  trees,  small  public  squares,  lighting  and  c(^e  enforcement,  and 

also  by  "architectural  clinics",  conducted  rather  like  health  clinics, 

to  provide  guidance  to  owners  on  the  co**ordinated  rehabilitation  of 

their  properties.  Schemes  of  this  kind  will  stimulate  community  pride 

and  stability,  a basis  for  community  leadership,  and  a sense  of  iden- 
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tlty  and  continuity  to  the  urban  young* 

At  the  heart  cf  each  there  will  be,  of  course,  the  education 
center  in  addition  to  its  housing,  commercial  and  cultural  facilities, 
its  offices,  and  its  parking  decki  and  transit  concourses.  The  larger 
school  will  reflect  the  variety,  richness  and  interchangeability  of  the 
socioeconomic  and  community  base  of  the  city*  And  the  greater  the 
architectural  power  of  the  school  design  to  generate  'identity'  for 
the  students  within  the  school,  the  more  will  Interracial  and  Intersoclal 
friendships  be  fostered,  which  must  be  the  real  and  final  basis  of  inte- 
gration. 

The  core  school  will  be  able  to  specialize  in  buildings, 
equipment  and  faculty  in  addition  to  its  general  education  programs, 
and  thus  be  part  of  the  total  metropolitan  system  and  exchange  of 
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students.  It  also  will  experiment  with  nongraded  education  programs, 
varieties  of  grouping,  counselling  services,  special  courses  for  the 
handicapped,  and  many  other  programs  designed  to  overcome  provision 
of  quality  education  for  all— the  hazards  to  our  society,  in  its 
determination  to  overcome  the  hazards  of  discrimination  and  disadvantage, 
provide  every  student  with  the  full  and  free  opportunity  to  capi~ 
talize  on  his  own  special  powers. 

On  a similar  basis  of  citywide  and  metropolitan  speciali- 
zation and  exchange,  the  core  school  will  offer  specialist  facilities 
for  adult  education  and  manpower  retraining  programs,  cultural  pro- 
grams for  the  city,  teacher  retraining  and  reorientation  programs, 
and  special  curricula  experimentation. 

On  a similar  basis  of  citywide  and  national  specialization 
and  exchange,  the  core  school  will  offer  specialized  facilities  for 
adult  education  and  manpower  retraining  programs,  cultural  programs 
for  the  city,  teacher  retraining  and  reorientation  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities for  experimentation. 

The  new  role  for  the  education  park  concept  is  to  be  part 
of  an  open,  conqprehenslve  and  additive  metropolitan  system.  Its 
buildings  will  not  be  institutional,  but  will  be  part  of  a series 
of  new  cores,  each  a total  complex,  and  each  a catalyst  for  urban 
regeneration  Integral  with  the  development  of  a full  life  for  all  citi- 
zens. Thus  the  new  metropolis  would  be  a federation  of  cores,  each 
based  on  the  fullest  exercise  of  options  in  housing,  enq>loyment, 
culture  and  leisure. 
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1 Among  the  growing  literature  on  this  subject  is  the  group  of 
working  papers  forming  Appendix  D.2  In  Vol.  2,  Racial  Isolation 
in  the  Public  Schools,  U«S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  1967, 
pp.  253-293. 

The  papers  are: 

“The  School  Park’’,  by  John  H.  Fischer; 

"Desegregating  the  Integrated  School",  by  John  I.  Goodlad; 

"Educational  Technology  and  the  Educational  Park",  by  Francis  Reppel; 
"Towards  Educational  Equality:  the  Teacher  and  the  Educational  Park", 

by  Dan  C.  Lortle; 

"Desegregation  Techniques",  by  Neil  V.  Sullivan. 

2 0£.  cit.,  Vol.  1,  p.  193. 

3 John  H.  Fischer,  0£.  clt..  p.  253« 

4 Educational  Park  Development  in  the  United  States.  1967:  a Survey 
of  Current  Development  Plans,  by  Max  Wolff,  The  Center  for  Urban 
Education,  August  1967. 

5 Racial  Isolation  In  the  Public  Schools.  Vol.  1,  p.  13,  footnote  56. 

6 A Svstem/Feaslbillty  Study  of  Linear  City  Education  Facilities,  by 
the  Re-Entry  Systems  Department  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 

Final  Report,  August  31,  1967,  Vol.  1,  p.  3 - 21;  also  Figures 
3.1-4  to  3.1-6.  The  report  notes  th|t  the  current  Inmigratlon  of 
approximately  10,000  Puerto  Ricans  and  8,500  Negroes  per  year  . 3 
encouraged  by  an  aging  white  population  as  the  outmigration  of 
white  families  In  the  younger  age-groups  and  middle-income  brackets 
continues:  c^.  clt..  pp.  3-6,  3-7,  3-8. 

7 Segregation.  Northern  Style,  by  Fred  Fowledge,  American  Education, 
December  1966  - January  1967.  Reprinted  as  a panq)hlet  In  March 
1967  by  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  Institute  of  Human  Relations, 
New  York. 

8 Pittsburgh  Goes  Back  to  School,  by  James  Bailey,  The  Architectural 
Forum,  July  1967,  pp.  40-52.  Also  Bulletin  No.  1.  Urban  Design  and 
Education  Divisions,  Urban  Design  Associates,  August  1967. 

9 Memorandum  of  the  Corde  Corporation  to  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  21  February  1967,  Including  "a  suggested  alternate  plan 
which  consisted  of  a combination  residential,  commercial,  educational. 
Industrial,  cultural,  recreational,  and  transportatlonal  development 
along  the  Long  Island  Railroad  right-of-way  from  Brooklyn  College  to 
the  Industrial  Park— this  development  to  be  combined  with  the  pro- 
posed Cross -Brooklyn  Expressway";  sea  A Svstem/Feasibility  Study. 

op.  cit. , p . 1-1 , 

See  also --A  Broad  Conceptual  Plan  for  the  Development  of  a Linear  City 
Complex,  by  McMillan,  Griffis  and  Mlleto,  February  23,  1967. 
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FOOTNOTES 


10  Supreme  Court  decision.  Brown  et  al«  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka  et  al.>  17  May  1954. 

11  "The  appearance  of  large  numbers  of  lower  class  Negroes  in  Northern 
cities  has  led  many  persons  to  assert  that  we  are  in  the  grip  of  a 
unique  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  yet  clear  whether 
this  is  so,  but  it  may  turn  out  that  it  is.  In  the  meantime  I 
would  certainly  agree  with  James  Q,  Wilson  that  *for  the  present 
the  urban  Negro  is,  in  a fundamental  sense,  the  "urban  problem"*' . 

The  Urban  Negro  is  the  'Urban  Problem* « by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 

Trans-Action,  October  1967,  p.  36-38,  report  of  Senate  subcommittee 

hearings. 

12  For  a defence  of  nel^borhoods,  see  Milton  Kotler,  Making  Local 
Government  Truly  Local.  Trans-Action,  October  1967,  report  of 
Senate  subcommittee  hearings. 

13  "World  Population  Growth'*,  by  Harold  F.  Dorn,  in  The  Population 
Dileimna.  edited  by  Philip  M.  Hauser,  Prentice-Hall,  N.Y.,  1963, 
pp,  7-29;  papers  from  the  Twenty-Third  American  Assembly,  1963. 

14  Man's  Struggle  for  Shelter  in  an  Urbanizing  World,  by  Charles 
Abrams,  M.I.T#  Press,  Boston,  1964,  p.  294,  quoting  estimates 
by  Homer  Hoyt,  Stiidy  of  International  Housing,  United  States 
Senate,  88th  Congress,  First  Session,  March  1963,  p.  17. 

15  The  City  is  the  Frontier,  by  Charles  Abrams,  Harper  & Row, 

New  York,  1965,  p.  14, 

16  "Straight  helicopters,  compound  helicopters,  as  well  as  lift 

engine,  fan-in-wing,  tilt  engine,  and  tilt  wing  VTOL  and  STOL 
aircraft  are  being  tried  for  important  roles  in  the  military 
battlefield  and  near  battlefield  transportation.  Most  of  the 
technical  points  which  are  Important  for  future  aviation  are 
being  developed  for  these  military  projects.  As  successes  in 
certain  models  become  apparent,  civil  aviation  will  be  able  to 
use  them,  or  reasonable  modifications— helicopters  for  intra- 
city and  short-range  inter-city  transportation,  and  more  advanced 
VTOL  aircraft  for  longer-range  feeder  lines.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  area  is  not  being  neglected  in  the  development  of  air- 
craft. I do  believe  that  as  the  VTOL  aircraft  are  developed^  v 

the  air  traffic  control  system  must  be  prepared  to  incorporate 

them  in  its  total  transportation  picture.  And  I also  think  that  ^ 

Congress  should  study  ways  to  encourage  airline  operators,  or 

entirely  new  entrepreneurs,  possibly  by  subsidies,  possibly  by 

changes  in  regulations,  to  try  some  experiments  in  actual  VTOL 

transport  companies.  This  could  easily  be  an  important  part 

of  the  Northeast  Corridor— Boston/New  York/Washington  experiment. 

H.  Guyford  Stever,  "Will  Air  Transportation  Lnprove?",  an  un- 
published paper  before  the  Carnegie  Conference,  June  1966. 
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17  Megalopolis % the  Urbanized  Northeastern  Seaboard  of  the  United 
States,  by  Jean  Gottmann,  M.I.T.  Press,  Boston,  Mass.,  1961. 

18  Centropolis  4,  Plan  for  the  Central  City,  Los  Angeles,  by  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Department,  vol.  4,  23  November,  1964, 

p.  7. 

19  "In  a traditional  society,  if  we  ask  a man  to  name  his  best 
friends  and  then  ask  each  of  these  in  turn  to  name  their  best 
friends,  they  will  all  name  each  other  so  that  they  form  a 
closed  group.  A village  is  made  of  a number  of  separate  closed 
groups  of  this  kind.  But  today's  social  structure  is  utterly 
different.  If  we  ask  a man  to  name  his  friends  and  then  ask  them 
in  turn  to  name  their  friends,  they  will  all  name  different  people, 
very  likely  unknown  to  the  first  person;  these  people  would  again 
name  others,  and  so  on  outwards.  There  are  virtually  no  closed 
groups  of  people  in  modern  society."  A City  is  not  a Tree,  by 
Christopher  Alexander,  Design,  No.  206,  1966,  p.  51;  also  The 
Architectural  Forum,  April  and  May,  1965. 

20  "I  think  that  we  are  going  to  become  serious  about  the  problems 
of  our  cities  and  our  slums  and  our  ghettos  only  when  more  privi- 
leged people  understand  that  the  pathology  of  the  ghettos  cannot 

be  confined  to  the  ghettos  and  that  the  interests  of  the  privileged 
are  at  stake.  There  is  not  immunity  to  the  consequences  of  squalor." 
.....The  Interests  of  the  Privileged  are  at  Stake,  by  Kenneth  B. 
Clark,  testimony  at  Senate  subcommittee  hearings,  op.  cit.  p.  39. 

21  Integrating  Suburbia  - The  Dispersal  Strategy,  by  Anthony  Downs, 
testimony  at  Senate  subcommittee  hearings,  op.  cit.,  p.  51,  52. 

22  The  City  is  the  Frontier,  by  Charles  Abrams,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

23  The  Educational  Park,  by  Max  Wolff,  Integrated  Education,  April- 
May,  1967. 

24  An  Ideal  School  or  Looking  Forward,  by  Preston  Willis  Search, 

Appleton  & Co.,  New  York,  1901,  1902. 

25  The  Education  Park.  B^'^^ort  to  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Corde  Corporati*/n,  January  1967,  p.  1-3,  also  Figure  1. 

26  The  East  Orange  Education  Plaza,  pamphlet  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  drawings  by  Emil  A.  Schmidlin  AIA, 
1964. 

27  The  Corde  Report  to  Philadelphia,  op.  cit.,  p.  60  ff. 

28  The  Campus  Plan,  report  to  the  Syracuse  Board  of  Education,  by 

David  F.  Sine,  Project  Director,  Syracuse  Campus  Site  Planning 
Center,  1967,  p.  vill. 
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29  The  Campus  Plan,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

30  The  Campus  Plan,  op.  cit.,  p.  viii. 

31  The  Corde  Report  to  Philadelphia,  op.  cit.,  p.  65  ££. 

32  The  stages  o£  the  Pittsburgh  Plan  are  as  £ollows: 

1964;  Urban  Design  Associates,  under  contract  with  the  Board  o£ 
Education  and  aided  with  a grant  £rom  Educational  Facilities 
Laboratory,  began  education  park  studies  based  on  the  urgent 
need  to  overcome  ^ £acto  segregation  in  Pittsburgh  schools. 

1965;  studies  in  demography,  socio-economics,  education  planning, 
per£ormed  by  the  Center  £or  Field  Studies  (directed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Vincent  Conroy),  Graduate  School  o£  Education,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, the  results  of  which  were  published  in  their  Report,  Education 
for  Pittsburgh.  March  1966.  1966/67;  Urban  Design  Associates,  under 

joint  contract  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  City 
Planning,  carried  out  detailed  urban  designs  of  four  of  the  five 
designated  sites,  including  locations,  traffic,  etc.,  for  which  a 
fully  illustrated  report  is  under  active  preparation  to  be  published 
by  the  City.  1967-;  architects  Helmuth,  Obata  and  Kassabaum  of 
St.  Louis  appointed. 

33  See  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity.  Office  of  Education, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  & Welfare,  July  1966. 

34  The  Corde  Report  to  Philadelphia,  op.  cit. 

35  The  Future  of  American  Ghettos,  by  Anthony  Downs , at  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Conference  on  Urbanism,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  27-28  October  1967. 

36  The  Future  of  American  Ghettos,  op.  cit. 

37  Figures  released  by  James  F.  Redmond,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  Chicago,  25  October,  1967. 

38  The  Future  of  American  Ghettos,  op.  cit. 

39  cit.,  quoting  field  surveys,  performed  by  the  Real  Estate 
Research  Corporation,  Chicago. 

40  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  project  by  ACTION-Housing,  Inc.  under 
the  directorship  of  Bernard  E.  Loshbough,  in  the  Homewood -Brushton 
all-Negro  area  of  Pittsburgh. 
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Mobility  breaks  open  the 
traditional  closed  form 
of  cities:  the  radio-centric 
metropolis. 


2 Metropolitan  areas  e^q>and 
along  highviays  (fi^t- 
topography  cities) 


3 Metropolitan  areas  esqpand 
between  highviays  (hill-and 
valley  cities) 


4 Highways  as  manmade  barriers: 
City  sector  and  neighborhood 
formation 


Figures  1,  2,  3 4 
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Decentralizations  industrial 
parks^  shopping  centers^ 
related  to  radial 
highviays  and  circulcfer0ntia^ 
beltways 


Ghettos  contained  by  city  limits 
while  metropolitan  area  extends 
out^rds  with  white  middle  class 
suburban  e^q>ansion 
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Figures  5*  6*.  7 


Metropolitan  areas  extend  towards 
and  absorb  satellite  or  dormitory 
cities:  development  of  multi- 
nuclear  metropolitan  regions. 


Two  (or  more)  metropolitan  systems 
extend  towards  each  other  along 
mobility  corridors. 
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Figure  9 
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Figure  10 


1 1 Single  center 
radio-centric 
metropolis 


12  Diagram  of  lattice  of  cities 
and  radic  -e.entric  mobility- 
systems  on  regional  or 
national  scale 


Linear  megalopolis  composed 
of  a miiltinodal  region,  each 
node  or  center  being  the 
hub  of  its  own  sub-radial 
system 


Figwes  11,  12,  13 
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Higjti  School  Park 


55^ 

* *X  ^%v.y  % 

Sports...  J 


10  Acres 


n* 

1*1  Gramoar  School  Park 


Adttinlstrat^ 

I ■■■-| 

2i  Acres 


10  Acres 


Prijnary  School  Park 


10  Acres 


Plegr  School  Park 


10  Acres 


Education  Park  proposal  for  Los  Angeles^  1S94>  by  Preston  Wills  Search. 

(R»om  The  Education  Park.  Report  to  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 

by  the  Corde  Corporation,  January  1967*) 


Figure  14* 
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Redman 
Q^finnasia  & 
Starr  Live] 
Arts  Center! 


Frimary/School 
The  Kemopp 
Center/ 

Gradesr  k - 4 


School 
he  Scott 
Center 

Grades  9-12 


Education  Plaza  for  Bast  Orange^  New  Jersey 
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Figure  15* 


LINEAR  CONCEPT 

CSrouplng  of  individual  sites  along 
linear  strip  permitting  the  sharing 
of  common  and  more  specialized 
functions:  integration  of  Park  and 
other  Community  functions. 

Total  land  required:  55  acres 


Extracted  from  Education  Park.  Report  to  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia, 

by  the  Corde  CorporWion,  January  1967. 
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Figure  16. 


Syracuse^  New  York. 


Seven  Alternative  Sites  for  Peripheral 
Education  Campus  Locations. 




er|c 
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Figure  17 


The  Satellite  Core  -Park  Concept 

(from  The  Education  Park*  R^ort  to  the.  School  District  of  Philadelphia* 
by  the  Corde  Corporation,  January  1967J 


Figure  18.  • 
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PIttILIMINARY  GRl'ViT  HIGH  SCHOOL.  STUDY  FOR  'PITTSBURGH,  in  the  East  Liberty- 
section  of  th.e  City,  designed  by  Urban  Design  Associates,  1964. 
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Figure  19 


6. 


Figure  20 
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5*^  Figure  21. 

great  high  schools  .FCRiilNG  A EEaCEEATION  OF  SUB-COPES  IN  THE  CENTER  CITY, 
PITTSBURGH,  BASED  ON  TRAJJSPORTATION  ROUTES,  Urban  Design  Associates,  1966 
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In  a regional  or 
megalopolitan  structure, 
a federation  of  in-eity 
education  park  facilities 
(c  & d)  located  between 
segregated  neighborhoods, 
and  county  or  suburban 
education  parks,  either 
located  in  the  open  country 
or  located  on  corridor 
transportation  systems 
(a  & b),  can  be  acliieved 
through  specialisation  of 
facilities  and  student-exchange 
without  loss  of  separate 
Board  of  Education  autonomies. 
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Figure  25 


i 


Figure  23 


i;odel  of  the  Urban  Design  for 
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the  riorthside  Great  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  1966. 


1967j  to  the  Nev  York  Board  of 

Figure  ,?4. 


Linear  City^  Brooklyn,  from  UDA  Report, 
Education. 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  BROOKLY.-I 

UDA  PROPOSAL 


In  a regional  or 
megalopolitan  structure^ 
a federation  of  in-city 
education  park  facilities 
(c  it  'd)  located  between 
segregated  neighborhoods, 
and  county  or  suburban 
education  parks,  either 
located  in  the  open  country 
or  located  on  corridor 
transportation  systems 
{&  & b),  can  be  acliieved 
through  specialisation  of 
facilities  and  student-exchange 
without  loss  of  separate 
Board  of  F.ducation  autonomies. 
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Figure  25 


GROUPING  PRACTICES 
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Typical  Education  Unit 
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Figure  29 


INDIVIDUALIZBD  ATTENTION 


Figure  30 
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TEACHER  NEEDS  - 
NEW  EDUCATIONAL  R0LF:S 
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Figure  31 
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Figure  32 
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legal  aspects  of  metropolitan  solutions 

FOR  PROBLQIS  OF  RACIAL  ISOLATION 
Prepared  by 

.DfUce  of  General  Counsel 
U.  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

for  the 

National  Conference  on  Ecjiual  Educational  Opportunity 

in  America *s  Cities 
sponsored  by  the 

U.S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  .Washington,  D.  C. 
November  16-18,  1967 


A.  Organization  of  Public  School  Districts  in  the  United  States 


1.  Introduction 

The  organization  of  public  school  systems  in  the  United  States 
varies  from  state  to  state.  The  1962  Census  of  Governments  found  that 
in  more  than  20  states  local  responsibility  for  public  schools  was 
vested  in  local  school  districts  which  operated  as  independent 
government  units.  In  other  states,  public  schools  in  some  areas  were 
operated  by  independent  districts;  while  elsewhere  in  the  same  state, 
some  other  type  of  local  government  control  prevailed.  In  t le  District 
of  Columbia  and  four  states  public  schools  were  administered  by 


school  systems  which  were  agencies  of  county,  city  or  town  governments, 

JJ 

or  of  the  state. 

1/ ^ U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Public  School  Systems  in  the 
nnited"states.  1961-62,  Preliminary  Report  No. (x»62)7  p. 
also  Advisory  Commission  on  intergovernmentax  i^lations^  Performance 
of  Urban  Functions;  Local  and  Areawide  (1963),  pp.  61-6  . 
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This  Census  also  showed  that  in  1962  there  were  6,605  public 

schocl  systems  operating  in  those  areas  designated  standard  metropolitan 

V 

statistical  ai'eas  (SMSA*s).  These  districts  were  administered  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  601  wore  administered  by  State,  county,  municipal  or 

V 

township  governments  and  6,004  by  iKHlependent  school  districts. 

The  pattern  of  school  district  organization  varies  greatly  from 

state  to  state.  The  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  SM.SA,  for  example,  has 

±/ 

142  Individual  school  districts.  Yet,  the  entire  State  of  Hawaii 

_5/ 

has  only  one  school  district  and  the  State of  Maryland,  24.  Nebraska 

-S/ 

and  South  Dakota  have  between  2,000  and  3,000  each. 

To  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  these  school  districts 

V 

often  are  not  coterminous  with  other  local  government  units.  Detroit, 

Michigan,  is  located  in  the  SMSA  encompassing  Wayne  County.  This  County 

_8/ 

has  43  separate  school  districts,  27  enrolling  more  than  3,000  persons. 

Only  4 of  these  districts  are  coterminous  with  other  local  government  units. 

2/  A standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  is  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a single  county  containing  a central 
city  of  at  least  50,000  or  "twin  cities"  with  a combined  population  of 
50,000,  or  a group  of  counties  which  have  substantial  urbanized  areas 
contiguous  to  the  central  city.  The  number  of  SHSA*s  in  the  50  states 
was  212  in  1960  suid  224  in  1965.  The  data  in  this  report  uses  the 
212  SMSA*s  since  statistical  material  has  not  yet  been  prepared  by 
the  Census  Bureau  on  the  schools  in  the  12  SMSA*s  created  since  1960. 

3/  Public  School  Systems  in  the  United  States,  1961-62  supra  at  2. 

4/  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Governments;  1962,  Local 
Government  in  Metropolitan  Areas.  Vol.  V (1964),  Table  4 at  38-39. 

5/  Keppel,  The  Necessary  Revolution  in  American  Education  (1966), 
p.  83.  See  also  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Racial  Isolation 
in  the  Public  Schools  (1967),  fn.  261  at  182. 

6/  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Governments;  1962, 

<»overnment  in  California,  Vol.  VII*  No.  5 (1964),  Table  34  at  72-3. 

7/  The  1962  Census  of  Government  found  that  of  the  6,004 
Independent  school  districts  in  the  SMSA's.  1,476  were  coterminous 
with  other  government  areas  and  4,528  were  noncoterminous.  See  also 
Performance  of  Urban  Functions:  Local  and  Areawide  sup^  63. 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  GovemmeTr’  1962, 

Government  in  Michigan,  Vol.  VII,  No.  22  at  3S  and  Local  Government 
in  Metropolitan  Areas  supra  at  71 . 

9/  Local  Government  in  Metropolitan  Areas  supra  at  70. 
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School  systems  which  have  boundaries  coterminous  with  counties, 

cities,  or  townships  ol  which  they  are  a part  are  considered 

''dependent,”  This  means  that  whether  their  boards  are  elected  or 

appointed  (by  the  mayor,  the  county  board  or  other  authority),  they 

cannot  levy  taxes  or  issue  bonds  without  approval  by  the  general 

local  government.  There  are  approximately  2,300  dependent  school 
10/ 

systems. 

The  25,000  "independent”  school  districts  now  in  existence  account 

for  approximately  78  percent  of  public  school  enrollments.  Their 

boundaries  are  seldom  coterminous  with  other  units  of  government  and 

their  boards  are  usually  elected  at  large  — often  in  separate  elections 

and  usually  on  "nonpartisan"  ballots.  These  districts  levy  property 

taxes  and  issue  school  bonds  subject  to  provisions  of  state  law 

11/ 

without  much  reference  to  actions  of  other  local  governments. 


10/  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  Modernizing  Local 
Government  (1966)  p,  3l.  Hawaii  maintains  such  a system  statewide  and 
all  or  most  of  the  pupils  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Virginia  attend  dependent 
schools.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  over 
one-third  of  the  pupils  are  in  such  schools, 

11/  Modernizing  Local  Government  supra  at  31,  More  than  3,000 
of  these  independent  school  districts  do  not  in  fact  maintain  schools 
either  because  they  have  no  children  of  school  age  or  because  they 
send  their  few  school-age  children  to  other  districts  on  a tuition 

basis.  Id, 
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2,  Trend  Toward  Reorganiaat ion  and  Consolidation 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a marked  reduction  in  the  number 

12/ 

of  individual  school  districts.  Consolidations  forced  by  state 

action,  either  mandated  or  encouraged  by  state  school  aid  formulas 

favorable  to  consolidation,  have  reduced  the  number  of  independent 

districts  by  75  percent  since  1942.  The  munber  of  school  systems 

in  the  counties  or  parts  of  counties  constituting  the  212  SMSA's  in 

the  1960  Census  dropped  from  about  15,400  in  1942  to  7,900  in  1957 

13/ 

and  6,605  in  1962. 

Most  of  this  consolidation  of  districts  has  taken  place  in  rural 

areas.  The  consolidation  movement  grew  out  of  the  population 

migration  from  farm  to  urban  areas. 

Population  migration  resulted  in  declining  enrollment, 
smaller  classes,  poorer  use  of  staff,  and  ever  higher 
per-pupil  costs  year  after  year.  ,,,  The  most  strik- 
ing result  of  the  consolidation  movement  was  the  near 
elimination  of  the  one-teacher  school  as  an  important  part 
of  rural  school  organization.  14/ 

12/  In  1932  there  were  127,  530  school  districts;  in  1955  the 
number  was  59,270  and  in  1962  it  was  37,025.  Performance  of  Urban 
Functions;  Local  and  Areawide  supra  at  63.  See  also  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  School  District  Organization 
(1958).  Chapter  VIII,  'legislation  for  School  District  Reorganiza- 
tion" has  a somewhat  dated  but  still  relevant  discussion. 

13/  Performance  of  Urban  Functions;  Local  and  Areawide  supra 
at  63. 

14/  The  Necessary  Revolution  in  American  Education  supra 
at  83. 


There  is  m great  variation  in  the  way  in  which  states  have 
reduced  the  number  oi  school  districts.  Some  states  have  wiped  out 
existing  districts  either  by  constitutional  amendment  or  statute  and 


15/ 

substituted  new  districts  based  mainly  on  county  boundaries. 

Other  states  delegated  the  authority  to  reorganize  districts  to  the 
state  agency  and  a county  agency  Jointly  without  requiring  them  to 


refer  the  issue  to  a popular  vote.  In  these  states,  the  county 
was  compelled  to  act  within  a specified  time  and  the  state  agency  was 
given  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove.  The  New  England  States 
have  passed  legislation  abolishing  existing  districts  and  substituting 
new  ones  based  chiefly  on  townships  and  cities.  Because  some  of  these 
districts  have  proven  to  be  too  small,  however,  several  of  these 


17/ 

states  have  taken  further  steps  to  reduce  the  number  of  districts. 

School  systems  in  the  large  metropolitan  areas  have  participated 
to  a limited  extent  in  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  school 
districts.  School  systems  in  the  212  SMSA*s,  while  representing  only 
18  per  cent  of  the  school  systems  in  the  country,  had  59  percent 


15/  These  states  were:  Maryland,  Louisiana,  West  Virginia, 

Florida,  Nevada,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Utah,  Virginia  and 
Georgia.  Performance  of  Urban  Functions:  Local  and  Areawide  supra 

at  84. 


16/  These  states  were  North  Carolina,  New  Mexico,  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi,  Id. 

17/  111 
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of  the  pupils  enrolled.  These  metropolitan  areas  also  have  thc» major 

portion  of  all  relatively  large  school  systems  (those  enrolling  1,200 

pupils  or  more)  and  the  bulk  of  public  school  enrollment  within  the 

SMSA*s  is  accounted  for  by  these  systems.  There  are,  however,  large 

numbers  of  small  school  units  in  these  areas  — 2,638  with  fewer 

18/ 

than  300  pupils  each  in  the  1961-62  school  year. 

In  a few  states  every  city  has  been  combined,  for  school  pur*'^'3es, 

19/ 

with  the  remainder  of  the  areas  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  located. 

In  Maryland,  Utah  and  Louisiana  all  cities  and  counties  are  part  of 

the  same  administrative  unit  except  in  a few  instances.  San  Francisco 

city  and  county  form  a single  school  district,  for  example,  while 

Baltimore  is  the  only  exception  to  this  organization  in  Maryland. 

The  voters  of  Dade  County  (Miami)  Florida,  approved  consolidation 

of  ten  school  districts  into  : *>>ingle,  countywide  system  in  1945  and, 

more  recently,  a single  countywide  district  was  formed  in  Mecklenburg 

21/ 

County  (Charlotte)  North  Carolina. 

18/  L^al  Governments  in  Metropolitan  Areas  supra  at  2-3. 

19/  Florida,  West  Virginia  and  Nevada  follow  this  pattern  of 
organization.  School  District  Organization  supra  at  282»83. 

20/  at  282. 

21/  Performance  of  Urban  Functions;  Local  and  Areawide 
supra  at  81. 
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B.  School  District  Reorganization 
1,  Types  of  Legislation 

The  legislatures  in  all  of  the  states  have  provided  for  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  changes  in  school  boundaries  can  be 
affected.  This  legislation  can  be  broadly  classified  into  three 
general  types; 

(a)  Mandatory  Legislation.  This  type  of  legislation 
reorganizes  school  districts  by  direct  legislative  action  without 
referring  the  action  to  the  voters  for  approval.  For  example, 

West  Virginia  by  one  direct  legislative  act  abolished  all  existing 
districts  and  established  the  county  as  the  local  unit  for  organization, 
administration  and  financing  the  schools. 

Another  type  of  mandatory  legislation  delegates  authority  to 
reorganize  districts  to  state  agencies  without  voter  approval. 

Mississippi,  for  example,  gave  the  authority  to  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion and  required  them  to  reorganize  the  districts  in  their  counties 

23/ 

in  a way  which  would  meet  the  approval  of  the  State  Finance  Commission. 

Still  other  types  of  mandatory  legislation  require  the  abolition 

of  districts  under  a certain  size  by  delegating  authority  to  county 

committees  or  state  agencies  to  annex  to  adjoining  districts  those 

districts  falling  below  stipulated  limits  with  respect  to  such  matters 

24/ 

as  pupil  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance. 

School  District  Organization  supra  at  168, 

23/  Id.  at  160-70.  As  a result  of  legislation  the  1417  local 
districts  that  existed  in  Mississippi  in  1953  were  reorganized  into 
151  districts. 

W at  175-75. 
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(b)  Permissive  Legislation.  Generally  this  legislation  does 


1 


not  require  any  approval  at  the  county  or  state  level.  Such  legislation 
frequently  does  not  go  beyond  permitting  voluntary  reorganization  of 
districts.  Local  school  board  action  or  petitions  signed  by  a specified 
number  or  percent  of  the  electors  in  a local  area  may  start  the  initial 
procedure  for  the  joining  of  two  or  more  districts  before  final  approval 
or  rejection  by  the  voters.  A number  of  states  have  a variety  of 
laws  designed  to  fit  certain  situations  and  permitting  districts 
of  varying  sizes,  classes  and  types  to  be  annexed  or  consolidated 
but  do  not  provide  for  well-planned  district  reorganization. 

(c)  Semipermissive  Legislation.  This  type  of  legislation 
requires  that  essential  preliminary  steps  be  taken  in  preparing  plans 
and  proposals  for  reorganization  and  in  submitting  them  to  the  voters 
for  approval  or  disapproval.  Most  of  the  state  laws  which  provide  for 
this  type  of  reorganization  include  detailed  procedures  to  be  followed 

27/ 

at  state,  county  and  local  levels. 

25/  Id.  at  175. 


26/ 


Id. 


2.  Constitutional  Obstacles  to  School  District  Reorganizatlpn 

School  district  financing  plays  an  important  role  in  encouraging 

or  discouraging  reorganization.  Financial  considerations  were  very 

important,  lor  example,  in  the  movement  to  consolidate  the  predom- 

M/ 

inantly  rural  school  districts. 

In  seme  states  financial  incentives  for  reorganization  were 

provided  by  the  state.  In  Illinois,  lor  example,  which  reduced  its 

number  ol  school  districts  from  almost  12,000  in  1955  to  less  than 

2,500  in  1960,  state  aid  was  denied  to  districts  below  a certaini 
29/ 

size. 

Other  states  which  permit  reorganization  have  financial  provisions 

which  tend  to  retard  consolidation  or  other  reorganization.  In 

Michigan,  lor  example,  financial  support  given  to  small  schools, 

allowances  for  tuition  ol  nonresident  pupils,  and  the  payment  ol 

transportation  costs  lor  pupils  going  to  school  outside  ol  their 

own  district  have  made  it  less  attractive  to  reorganize.  Because 

ol  state  aid  lormulas,  moreover,  reorganized  districts  probably 

would  receive  less  aid  than  the  total  received  by  all  ol  the  constituent 
30/ 

districts. 

’ 28?  School  District  Reorganization  supra  at  212-13, 

^/  ^ at  233-84. 

W I^  at  224. 
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In  addition,  state  constitutional  provisions  often  create  financial 
problems  which  affect  possible  school  district  reorganizations,  by- 
establishing  different  tax  bases  between  communities  of  different 
sizes.  These  differentials  would  have  to  be  resolved  before  any  of 
the  methods  for  combining  school  districts  could  be  utilized,  particularly 
in  those  states  in  which  reorganization  of  districts  is  voted  upon 
by  the  taxpayers  in  the  affected  areas. 

The  New  York  Constitution,  for  example,  places  percent  limitations 
on  AttOunts  to  be  raised  by  real  estate  taxes  for  local  purposes.  The 
amount  to  be  raised  by  property  taxes  in  any  county  cannot  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  one  and  one**half  percent  of  the  average  full  valua- 
tion of  taxable  real  estate  of  the  county;  the  amount  in  any  city  or 

31/ 

village  is  two  percent.  The  rate  in  any  school  district  which  is 

coterminous  with,  within  or  partly  within  a city  of  less  than  125,000 

32/ 


is  one  and  one-fourth  percent;  and  the  rate  f or ^New  York  City  is  two 

33/ 

and  one-half  percent.  The  Constitution  does  provide  that  if  there  is 

consolidation  of  a school  district  located  within  or  partly  within  or 

coterminous  with  cities  of  less  than  125,000  people  with  any  one  or 

more  school  districts,  the  legislature  can  prescribe  a limitation 

34/ 


not  to  exceed  two  percent  for  the  consolidated  district.' 


31/  N.Y.  Const.,  art.  VIII,  8 10(a) -(d). 

32/  N.Y.  Const.,  art.  VIII,  8 10(e). 

33/  N.Y.  Const.,  art.  VIII,  8 10(f). 

34/  N.Y.  Const.,  art.  VIII,  8 10(e). 
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The  Michigan  Constitution,  by  way  of  contrast,  provides  simply 
for  uniform  tax  limits  for  all  property  in  the  state  and  provides 
further  that  in  any  school  district  which  extends  into  two  or  more 
counties,  property  taxes  at  the  highest  rate  available  in  the 
county  containing  the  greatest  part  of  the  geographic  area  of  the 
district  may  be  imposed. 

An  additional  problem  may  arise  from  debt  limitations  imposed 
by  state  constitutions.  Schools  districts  can  contract  indebtedness 
for  school  purposes  such  as  capital  improvements  or  the  building  of 
new  schools.  In  most  Jurisdictions  the  indebtedness  is  contracted  in 
anticipation  of  taxes  levied  and  to  be  collected.  State  constitu- 
tions often  put  restrictions  on  the  amount  of  indebtedness  school 
districts  can  incur  based  on  their  size.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
the  state  constitution  provides  that  each  city  of  less  than  125,000 
people,  each  town,  and  each  village  has  a limitation  which  is  not  to 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  seven,  percent  of  the  average  full  valua- 
tion of  taxable  real  estate.  Any  school  district  coterminqus  with  or 

partly  within  or  wholly  within  a city  of  less  than  125,000  has  a 

36/ 

limit  of  10  percent. 

Mich.  Const.,  art.  IX,  8 6.  See  also  111.  Const.,  ix, 

8 12  and  Ind . Const • , art . 13  8 1 . 

36/  N.y.  Const.,  art.  VI II,  g 4. 


Since  the  debt  limitation  is  based  on  the  valuation  of  taxable 
real  estate  and  the  amount  which  can  be  raised  by  real  estate  taxes 
in  a particular  city,  town  or  school  district  also  is  limited  by 
the  state  constitution,  a difficult  financial  problem  is  posed.  For 
example.  New  York  City  is  limited  in  the  amount  which  it  can 
raise  by  real  estate  taxes  to  two  and  one-half  percent  of  the  average 
full  valuation  of  taxable  real  estate  and  the  State  Cons^  .tut ion  limits  the  in- 
debtedness which  it  can  incur  to  10  percent,  A small  school  district  outside  of 

New  York  may  have  a tax  limit  of  2 percent  and  a restriction  on  indebtedness 

37/ 

of  seven  percent.  If  these  two  school  districts  were  to  combine 
the  smaller  district  mignt  face  a tax  increase  to  support  the  raised 
debt  limitation,  which  probably  would  be  incurred  in  building  new  schools 
or  improving  the  existing  ones. 

3,  Methods  of  School  District  Reorganization 

There  are  several  approaches  which  can  be  used  to  effect 
school  district  reorganization  within  the  broad  categories  of  leg- 
islation discussed  in  a preceding  section  of  this  paper.  Assuming 
particular  state  legislation  would  permit  it,  metropolitan  school 
systems  could  be  achieved  through  a merger  of  the  central  city  and  the 
suburbs  into  a single  administrative  unit  for  schools  and  perhaps  for 
other  functions  as  well.  This  form  of  organization  generally  has  been 
used  in  combining  all  of  the  municipalities  in  a particular  county  into 
a single  administrative  unit  as,  for  example,  in  Dade  County  (Miami) 

Florida. 


37/  Id.  See  also  Pa.  Const.,  art.  IX,  8 8. 


Annexation  of  outlying  territory  also  has  been  a traditional 
means  of  enlarging  or  changing  city  boundaries.  In  recent  years, 
however,  annexation  has  been  used  in  relatively  few  urban  areas. 
During  the  period  1950-60,  only  22  of  the  country's  largest  130 
cities  annexed  territory  to  their  respective  areas  and  in  only  12 


of  these  instances  was  the  territory  added  to  the  city  as  much  as 

60  square  miles.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 

Pennsylv£nia,  and  Connecticut,  for  example,  no  territory  was  added 

38/ 

to  any  of  the  major  cities. 

Another  approach  to  city-suburban  reorganization  is  that  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  a city  school  district  without  extend- 
ing municipal  boundaries.  This  differs  from  annexation  since  only 
the  suburban  schools  become  a part  of  the  city  and  a school  district 


whose  boundaries  are  not  coterminous  with  the  city  is  created.  The 
Los  Angeles  City  School  District,  for  example,  includes  within  its 
boundaries  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  a number  of  other  separate 
jurisdictions. 

Whether  or  not  any  of  these  methods  would  be  feasible  in  a 
particular  jurisdiction  would  depend,  of  course,, on  a wide^variety 
cC factors,  including  legislation  in  the  particular  state.  The 
Appendix  discusses  such  legislation  in  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 


38/  The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Governmental  Structure.  Organization  and  Planning  in  Metropolitan 
Areas  (1961) , pp.  21-24, 


39/  School  District  Reorganization  supra  at  286-89. 

40/  When  considering  particular  state  legislation  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  statutory  provisions  discussed  above  and  the 
constitutional  tax  and  debt  limitaticn  provisions  discussed  previously 

should  be  noted. 
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4.  Alternatives  to  Reorganization 

As  an  alternative  to  reorganizing  school  districts,  it  is  possible 


for  school  districts  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  and  contracts. 


Several  states,  including  California,  Michigan  and  New  York,  have 

41/ 

specific  constitutional  authorization  for  interlocal  cooperation. 


The  absence  of  specific  constitutional  authorizati 


icn  AAoS  net 


/ 


been  a major  factor  in  deterring  this  type  of  cooperation,  however. 
Michigan  also  has  a statute  which  may  serve  as  a useful  model. 


It  provides: 

Any  municipal  corporation  shall  have  power  to  join  with 
any  other  municipal  corporation  or  with  any  number  or 
combination  thereof  by  contract  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
permitted  by  law  for  the  ownership,  operation,  or  per- 
formance ...  of  facilities  or  services,  43/ 

In  1965  all  but  five  of  the  221  units  of  local  government  in 
Soucheast  Michigan  (enc(xnpassing  the  Detroit  SMSA)  were  involved  in 
one  or  more  forms  of  interlocal  cooperation  in  performing  their 
function?.  None  of  these  agreements  involved  public  educational 
facilities  or  programs, 

41/  Calif.  Const.,  art.  11  8 4-112;  Mich,  Const.,  Art,  7 8 28; 
N.y.  Const.,  art. 

42/  See  Advisory  Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 

A Handbook  “for  Interlocal  Agreements  and  Contracts  (1967),  This 
pamphlet  provides  models  for  these  agreements  and  also  provides  an 
extensive  discussion  of  problems  which  might  arise  in  their  use. 

3ee  pp,  5-8, 

43/  MichStat.  ann.,  tit.  5 8 5,4082  (1959). 

44/  A Handbook  fpy  interlocal  Agreements  and  Contracts  supra 
at  12,  33 . 


In  Southeastern  Pennsylvania „ however,  (the  City  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  surrounding  counties )there  was  a total  of  693 
interlocal  cooperative  agreements  covering  both  formal  or  written 
compacts  and  informal  agreements  reported  in  1961  and  347  of  these 

45/ 

agreements  involved  school  districts,  authorities  and  municipalities? 

A more  recent  survey  in  1965  reported  that  the  City  of  Philadelphia 

had  more  than  25  formal  agreements  with  other  jurisdictions  involving 

functions  and  services  such  as  public  health,  sewage  disposal,  streets 

46/ 

and  highways.  None  of  these  agreements  involved  schools. 

45/  Id.  at  12. 

46/  Hi. 
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APPENDIX 


Legislative  Provisions  in  California,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Relating  to  Reorganization 
of  School  Districts. 


California 

California  reorganized  its  education  law  in  1963  to  provide 

for  a system  of  optional  reorganization  of  school  districts  by 

electors.  The  California  law  now  provides  that  the  organization  or 

reorganization  of  school  districts  can  be  initiated  by  a petition 

slgne^  by  at  least  25  percent  of  the  registered  voters  in  any  school 

district  affected.  The  law  provides  for  the  organization  and  reorganiza** 

JJ 

tion  of  school  districts  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  different  counties; 

the  creation  q£  districts;  and  the  formation  of  new  districts  by 

_3/ 

combining  existing  districts.  In  addition,  there  are  provisions  for 

annexation  and  consolidation  of  school  districts.  The  law  also 

provides  that  every  city  organized  before  September  11,  1957,  will 

constitute  a separate  school  district  unless  otherwise  prescribed  in 

6/ 

its  original  charter. 


J/  Calif.  Ed.  Code  88  1681-1686  (Supp.  1966). 

_2/  Calif.  Ed.  Code  88  1972,  1992,  1993-1996  (Supp.  1966). 

The  Code  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  the  formation  of  districts  which  it  shall 
apply  in  approving  or  disapproving  the  formation  of  new  districts. 
Calif.  Ed.  Code  8 1972  (Supp.  1966). 


3/ 

Calif.  Ed. 

Code 

4/ 

Calif.  Ed. 

Code 

_5/ 

Calif.  Ed. 

Code 

e/ 

Calif.  Ed. 

Code 

88  2021-2023  (Supp.  1966). 
88  2091-2098  (Supp.  1966). 
88  2031-2036  (Supp.  1966). 
8 1974  (Supp.  1966). 


“•  0 
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To  understand  the  way  the  law  operates  we  can  take  the  hypo- 
thetical situa;ion  of  two  existing  districts  wishing  to  combine 
into  one  larger  district.  Section  2031  of  the  California  Code 
permits  new  districts  to  be  formed  by  combining  existing  districts. 

The  action  for  combining  these  districts  is  initiated  by  filing 
a petition  with  the  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  the  districts 

are  located.  This  petition  must  be  signed  by: 

(a)  at  least  25  percent  of  the  registered  electors 
residing  in  each  of  the  districts  proposed  to  be 
combined  or, 


(b)  The  Governing  Board  of  each  of  the  districts 
proposed  to  be  combined,  7/ 

After  the  petition  is  filed,  the  County  Superintendent,  within 
20  days  after  the  petition  is  received,  must  order  an  election  in 
each  of  the  districts.  If  a majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  each  of 

8/ 

the  districts. is  in  favor  of  the  new  district,  it  will  be  formed. 
Thus,  in  California,  the  burden  of  initiating  proceedings  for 
consolidation  or  reorganization  rests  with  the  voters  in  the  par- 
ticular areas  involved.  The  California  legislature  also  has 
established  provisions  for  tax  rates  in  these  reorganized  districts. 


7/  Calif,  Edi  Code  8 2022  (Supp,  1966), 

Calif,  Ed,  Code  8 2023  (Supp,  1966), 

9/  Calif,  Ed,  Code  88  1791-1796  (Supp,  1966), 
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Illinois 


Illinois  law  is  similar  to  California’s.  It  also  provides  that 

voters  in  particular  school  districts  take  the  initiative  in  reorgian- 

izing  school  districts  or  changing  school  boundaries  "by  detachment, 

annexation,  division,  dissolution  •••  consolidation  or  any  combina*-* 

10/ 

tion  thereof.’^  A majority  of  the  legal  voters  residing  in  each 

district  affected,  or  two**thirds  of  the  legal  voters  residing  in  the 

territory  which  is  to  be  detached,  or  in  each  of  the  one  or  more  districts 

proposed  to  be  annexed  or  consolidated  can  begin  proceedings  by 

petitioning  the  county  board  of  school  trustees  in  the  county  affected. 

The  board  of  educaticm  in  these  districts  also  may  petition  the  county 

11/ 

board  to  change  district  boundaries. 

If  the  change  of  boundaries  is  to  occur  in  districts  which  are 

in  two  or  more  counties,  concurrent  action  must  be  taken  by  the  county 

boards  of  school  trustees  in  both  of  the  counties.  Once  again,  a 

petition  for  change  may  be  instituted  either  by  the  boards  of  the 

districts  involved  or  by  the  voters  residing  in  the  communities 
12/ 

concerned. 


10/  111.  School  Code  S 7.1  (1965). 

11/  Hi 

12/  111.  School  Code  8 7.2  (1965).  Petitioners  bear  the 

cost  of  publishing  notice  of  the  hearing,  any  transcript  taken  at  the 
hearing  and  if  an  appeal  from  the  county  board’s  decision  is  sought 
appellants  bear  the  cost  o£  preparing  the  record  for  appeal,  111. 
School  Code  8 7.6  (1965). 
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Once  a petition  is  filed  the  county  board  conducts  a hearing 

on  the  petition,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  county 

superintendent  has  30  days  in  vAiich  to  either  grant  or  deny  the 
13/ 

petition. 

The  law  also  provides  that  an  appeal  from  an  adverse  decision  of 

14/ 

the  board  may  be  taken,  and  will  be  heard  before  the  circuit  court 

15/ 

in  the  county  in  which  the  petition  is  filed  with  the  county  board. 


13/  111.,  School  Coue  § 7.6  (1965). 

14/ 

15/  111.  School  Code  g 7.7  (1965).  Illinois  also  has 

legislation  permitting  contiguous  territories  having  a population 
between  1500  and  500,000  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  and  bounded  by  school  district  lines,  to  organize  into  a 
community  consolidated  school  district.  A petition  by  20  percent 
or  200  (whichever  is  less)  of  the  voters  residing  within  the  terri- 
tory may  initiate  such  an  action  through  a petition  filed  with  the 
county  board  of  trustees.  Provisions  also  are  made  for  the  election 
of  a board  of  education  to  represent  such  a district.  As  in  the 
case  of  changes  in  boundaries,  an  election  is  required  to  establish 
this  type  of  school  district. 

These  community  consolidated  school  districts  must  set  forth  the 
maximum  tax  rates  for  educational  and  building  purposes  the  pro- 
posed district  will  be  authorized  to  levy  upon  all  of  the  taxable 
property  in  the  district . This  rate  cannot  exceed  the  combined 
existing  maximum  rate  of  any  high  school  district  and  any  elementary 
school  district  included  in  the  territory  of  the  proposed  district. 
111.  School  Code  SS  11.1-11.6  (1965). 
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Illinois  has  established  special  provisions  relating  to  cities 


having  a population  of  more  than  500,000.  Under  these  provisions 
each  city  shall  constitute  one  school  district  under  the  charge  of  a 


board  of  education.  Among  the  powers  delegated  to  the  board  in 


from  time  to  time  thereafter  change  or  revise  existing  subdistricts 
or  create  new  subdistricts  in  a manner  which  will  take  into  consider- 
ation the  prevention  ‘Segregation  and  the  elimination  of  separation 


In  any  county  or  adjoining  counties,  any  two  [2]  or  more 
school  corporations,  IS/  joint  schools,  metropolitan  school 
districts  or  township  school  districts,  whether  or  not 
such  consolidating  school  corporations  are  of  the  same 
or  of  a different  character,  may  consolidate  into  one 
metropolitan  school  district.  19/ 

167  iIl7"School  Code  8 34-2  (1965). 

U/  111.  School  Code  8 24-18  (1965).  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
recently  held  that  this  provision,  known  as  the  Armstrong  Act,  was 
unconstitutional  and  that  *programs  to  create  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities must  be  administered  without  regard  to  race.  ” Tometz  v. 

Board  of  Education,  Waukegan  City  School  District  No.  61,  111.  Sup.  Ct., 
No.  40292  (June  22,  1967).  On  September  27,  1967,  the  Supreme  Court 
granted  a petition  for  rehearing  which,  in  effect,  permits  the  Court  to 
reconsider  this  decision. 

18/  A school  corporation  is  defined  as  any  "public  school 
corporation  of  the  state  located  in  whole  or  in  part  in  a county 
containing  a civil  city  of  the  first  class.  * Ind.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit. 

28  B 28-2338 (a)  (Supp.  1967). 

19/  Ind.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  28  8 28-2442  (Supp.  1967). 


16/ 


cities  of  this  size  is  the  power  to  "as  soon  as  practicable,  and 


of  children  in  pablx.  because  of  color,  race  or  nationality. ' 


Indiana 


Indiana  has  recently  enacted  a unique  legislative  scheme 


17/ 


providing  that: 
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This  consolidation  can  be  accomplished  in  the  lollowine  ways: 

(1)  The  governing  body  ol  each  school  corporation  to  be  consolidated 
can  adopt  a resolution  providing  tor  the  consolidation  or,  (2)  in 
lieu  ol  the  adoption  ol  the  resolution  in  one  or  more  ol  the  schocl 
corporations  to  be  consolidated,  a number  ol  registered  voters  equal 
to  live  percent  ol  the  number  cl  votes  cast  lor  secretary  ol  stats 
at  the  last  general  election  can  sign  and  lile  a petition  requostl^ 
consolidation  with  the  governing  body  ol  the  school  corporation.  ^ 

II  there  is  a protest  to  the  resolution  liled  within  30  days 
alter  its  passage  or  11  the  governing  body  ol  the  district  or  dis- 
tricts involved  disapproves  ol  the  petition  liled  by  rte  requisite 
. number  ol  voters,  a relerendum  election  will  be  held.  This 
special  election  will  be  held  in  the  entire  proposed  metropolitan 
district."^  The  district  created  will  be  governed  by  a metropolitan 


board  of  education  representative 


of  the  entire  area  involved,  which 


will  have  the  power  to  appoint  a superintendent  and  to  levy  and 
collect  taxeSe 

In  the  opinion  ol  the  Attorney  General  ol  Indiana  a metro- 
politan school  district  Will  be  formed  il  a majority  ol  those  voting 
approve  of  it  even  though  a majority  of  the  voters  in  one  of^he 
corporations  to  be  included  had  voted  against  its  formation. 

20/  ind.  StSt:  Ann.,  tit.  28  8 28-2442(a)  (h)  (Supp.  1967). 

22/  Ind.  Stat.  Ann..  . tit.  28  8 28-2442(c)  (Supp.  1967). 

23/  ind.  Stat.  Ann..  tit.  28  8 28-2444-2451  (Supp.  1967). 

24/  Ind.  Ops.  Atty.  Gen.,  No.  31,  p.  153  (1959). 
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Indiana  also  provides  for  the  consolidation  of  any  two  or  more 
school  corporations  whether  towns,  cities,  townships,  joint  schools 

25/ 

or  consolidated  schools.  This  consolidation  may  be  accomplished 

by  a resolution  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  districts  involved. 

Twenty  percent  or  more  of  the  legal  voters  residing  in  any  of  the 

school  corporations  may  petition  the  school  trustees  of  their  respective 

corporation  for  an  election  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  majority 

26/ 

of  the  voters  in  the  school  corporation  favor  the  consolidation. 

Until  recently  Indiana  had  specific  provisions  for  cities  of 

A 

various  classes  based  on  population.  Many  of  these  provisions  were 

repealed  in  1967.  In  those  cities  in  which  these  provisions  are 

applicable,  the  schools  in  the  city  are  made  "school  corporations," 

designated  as  school  cities  and  are  separate  trosa  the  civil  corpora- 

tions  of  the  same  cities.  These  generally  are  second  class  cities. 

The  most  comprehensive  legislation  of  this  type  relates  to 

schools  in  first  class  cities,  those  having  a population  of  more  than 

28/ 

300,000  (Indianapolis).  in  these  cities  the  school  corporation  is  to 

29/ 

be  coextensive  with  the  corporate  boundaries  of  the  city. — 


25/ 

Ind. 

St at.  Ann. , 

tit.  28 

^/ 

Ind. 

3tat.  Ann., 

tit.  28 

£7/ 

Ind. 

Stat.  Ann., 

tit.  28 

Ind. 

St at.  Ann., 

tit.  28 

29/ 

Ind. 

Stat.  Ann., 

tit.  28 
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Provisions  are  made  for  cities  falling  into  this  category  to 

30/ 

annex  territory  from  other  corporations  by  joint  resolution. 

The  annexation  is  effective  unless  a majority  of  the  land  owners  in 
the  annexed  territory  or  the  owners  of  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real  estate  in  the  annexed  territory  file 
an  objection  in  the  circuit  or  superior  court  of  the  county  where 
the  annexed  territory  is  located. 

The  statutes  applying  to  these  first  class  cities  provides  that  : 

their  provisions  "shall  not  be  construed  to  repeal  the  act  ... 

32/ 

concerning  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  school  corporations, 

Michigan 

Michigan  has  perhaps  one  of  the  simplest  reorganization  schemes. 

School  districts  in  Michigan  are  organized  into  districts  of  the 

H/ 

first,  second,  third  or  fourth  class.  These  districts  are  then 

3o7  Ind.  St at.  Ann.,  tit.  28  S 23-2340  (Supp.  1967). 

31/  Ind.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  28  8 23-2341  (Supp.  1967).  The 

grounds  on  which  a remonstrance  can  be  filed  are  specified  in  the  statute. 

One  ground  is  that  ’'The  benefits  to  be  derived  fromtiie  annexation 
are  out-weighed  by  its  detriments  taking  into  consideration’  the 
respective  benefits  and  detriments  to  the  schools  and  of  the  pupils 
residing  in  the  acquiring  school  corporation,  the  losing  school  cor- 
porabion  and  the  annexed  territory."  Ind.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  28 
S 28-2443  (Supp.  1967). 

32/  Ind.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  28  8 28-2347  (Supp.  1967). 

33/  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  15  8 15.3001  (1959).  There  also 
are  s^e  primary  school  districts  which  enroll  less  than  75  pupils.  , 

Mich.  Stat.  ann.,  tit.  15  8 15.3052  (Supp.  1965).  A fourth  class 
district  enrolls  more  than  75  children  and  less  than  2,400;  a third 

class  district,  more  than  2,400  and  less  than  30,000;  a second  class  | 

district,  more  than  30,000  and  :■  ?ss  than  120,000;  and,  a first  class  j 

district,  more  than  120,000  pupils,  Mich,  Stat.  ann.,  tit,  15  | 

88  15.3052,  15,3102,  15.3142  and  15.3182  (Supp.  1965).  | 
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further  organized  on  a county  by  county  basis  and  the  local  districts 
in  a particular  county  form  the  intermediate  school  district  of  the 

34/ 

county. 


Two  or  more  adjoining  intermediate  districts  can  combine  to 
form  a single  district  upon  approval  of  a majority  of  the  voters 
>1  each  constituent  district  of  each  of  the  intermediate  districts. — 
The  procedure  can  be  initiated  by  a petition  signed  by  a number  of 


registered  voters  of  the  constituent  school  districts  of  each  intermediate 


district,  equal  in  number  to  .'ot  less  than  five  percent  of  the  earoll- 

menfc  of  each  constituent  district. 

Constituent  district-?,  except  districts  of  the  first  and  second 

class,  also  may  consolidate.  The  consolidated  district  will  then  be 

37/ 

a third  or  fourth  class  district  depending  upon  its  population. 

Once  again,  the  procedure  begins  at  the  local  level  either  by  board 

38/ 


resolution  or  by  petition. 

34/  Mich.  Sta^.  Ann.^  tit.  15  S 

35/  Mich.  Stat.  Arsn.,  tit.  15  8 

^/ 

37/  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  15  8 

38/  Mich.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  15  8 


15.3292(1)  (Supp.  1965). 
15.3302(10)  (Supp.  1965). 

15.3401  (1959). 

15.3402  (1959). 
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New  York 


New  York's  law  differs  from  any  of  those  discussed  before. 

For  example,  school  district  boundaries  may  be  altered  by  district 

superintendents,  with  the  consent  of  the  school  trustees  of  the 

affected  districts  and  in  school  districts  having  a population  of 

4,500  or  more,  with  the  consent  of  the  board  of  education  involved. 

If  the  trustees  of  any  district  affected  refuse  to  consent,  the 

district  superintendent  may  make  the  alteration  and  the 

decision  can  be  appealed  to  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education. 

It  has  been  held  that  "nearly  unanimous  opposition  to  the  order 

by  the  residents  of  territory  transferred  and  the  fact  no  substantial 

advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  the  projected  change  of  boundaries, 

make  necessary  the  vacating  of  the  district  superintendent's  order 

40/ 

altering  boundaries. School  districts  also  may  be  consolidated 

41/ 

by  the  vote  of  qualified  electors. 


39/  N.Y.  Educ.  Code  8 1507c  (McKinney  1966). 

40/  Op.  Educ.  Dept.,  40  St .Dept.  229  (1931).  See  also  Op. 

Educ.  Dept.,  53  St .Dept.  140  (1936). 

41/  In  order  to  consolidate,  certain  procedures  must  be  followed 

(1)  Two-thirds  of  the  qualified  electors  of  each  two 
or  more  districts  in  which  there  are  less  than  15  qual- 
ified electors  (or  if  there  are  15  or  more  elector?,  10 
or  more  electors)  sign  a request  for  a meeting  to  be  held 
to  determine  if  consolidation  shall  take  place. 

(2)  The  consolidation  proposal  is  submitted  to  the 
Co'missioner  of  Education  for  approval,  and  if  he  approves, 
fhe  trustees  or  board  of  education  must  give  public  notice 
that  a meeting  of  qualified  electors  will  be  held  to  vote 
upon  the  question  of  consolidation. 

(3)  A resolution  to  consolidate  the  districts  may  be 
adopted  at  the  meeting  if  the  requisite  niunber  of  electors 
are  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

(4)  The  district  superintendent  then  issues  an  order  con- 
solidating such  districts.  N.Y.  Educ.  Code  83  1510-1513 
(McKinney  1963) . 
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In  addition,  the  qualified  voters  of  a school  district, 

contiguous  to  the  city  school  district  of  a city  with  less  than 

125,000  inhabitants,  can  adopt  a proposition  to  consolidate  their  school 

district  with  such  city  school  district.  If  the  board  of  education 

of  the  city  district  approves  this  consolidation  by  resolution,  the 

Commissioner  of  Education  may  order  such  consolidation. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  York  has  a unique  office. 

He  has  certain  powers  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  states  discussed. 

He  has  the  discretionary  power  to  enlarge  city  school  districts 

by  consolidating  city  school  districts  of  cities  of  less  than  one 

hundred  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants  with  an  area  or  areas 

43/ 

contiguous  to  the  city  school  district. 

The  law  does  provide,  however,  that  such  areas  shall  not  be 
consolidated  with  such  city  school  district  until  9 majority  of 
the  qualified  voters  of  the  area  adopt  a proposition  to  consolidate 
v/ith  the  city  school  district,  and  until  the  board  of  education  of  the 
city  school  district  has  consented  to  such  consolidation  by  a duly 
adopted  resolution. 

W N.Y.  Ecluc.  Code  S 1524  (McKinney  1966). 

43/  N.Y.  Educ.  Code  8 1526  (McKinney  1966). 

44/  Id. 
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If  the  proposition  to  consolidate  an  area  with  a city  school 
district  is  adopted,  the  Canmissioner  may,  by  order,  consolidate  such 
area  or  areas,  and  all  of  the  school  districts  and  parts  of  school 
districts  included  become  parts  of  the  city  school  district. 

The  courts  in  New  York  have  held  that  Section  1526  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional because  the  voters  of  the  city  school  district  are  not  permit - 
ted  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  consolidation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  six  largest  school  districts  in 

47/ 

New  York  state  cannot  consolidate  with  other  districts.  There 
are  no  statutory  provisions  which  authorize  consolidation  for  these  ’’dependent 
districts  in  which  the  boundaries  are  coteminous  with  cities  and  the 
school  and  city  finances  are  integrated. 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  there  are  no 
statutory  provisions  for  consolidation  by  the  ”big  six  districts  is 
Section  715  of  the  General  Municipal  Law  of  New  York  State  which 
provides  that  if  a city  annexes  territory,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  also  must  annex  that  territory  for  school  purposes. 

45/  N.Y.  Educ.  Code  S 1526(14) (15)  (McKinney  1966). 

46/  Janonsky  v.  Parsons,  285  App.Div.  601,  136  N.Y.S.2d 
675  (1955). 

47/  These  six  districts  are  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester, 

Syracuse,  Yonkers,  and  Albany. 
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Ponnsylvania 


Pennsylvania  also  has  some  unique  leatures  in  its  reorganiza- 
tion statutes.  In  Pennsylvania  any  tv/o  or  more  school  districts  may 
combine  to  create  a larger  district.  A majority  of  the  board  of 
school  directors  of  the  districts  seeking  to  combine  are  each  required 


to  adopt  a resolution  outlining  the  areas  to  be  combined  and  file 

this  resolution  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  who 

49/ 


either  approves  or  disapproves  the  consolidation.  An  application 

which  is  not  approved  must  be  returned  to  the  applying  districts  for 

50/ 


resubmissxon  in  accordance  with  any  recommendations  attached. 


Whenever  two  or  more  school  districts  are  consolidated  into  a 

^/ 

school  district  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  approval  must  be  given 
either  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (if  no  hearing  is 


requested  by  the  affected  school  districts)  or  by  the  State  Council  of  Basic 

Education  (if  a hearing  is  so  requested)  — the  comic il  to  consider 

whether  the  creation  of  such  new  district  is  desirable  and  ’’whether 

the  welfare  of  the  pupils  within  the  territory  affected  thereby  will 

52/ 

be  promoted  by  the  creation  of  such  district  ...  . 

48/'  Pa.  Stat.  Ann,,  tit.  24  8 2-224  (Supp.  19S6) . This 
provision  complements  the  compulsory  reorganization  provisions 
discussed  infra. 

111 

5£/  I^ 

51/  There  are  five  classes  of  school  districts:  A first  class 

district  must  have  a population  of  1,500,000  or  more;  a first  class  A 
district  is  one  with  a population  of  500,000  or  more,  but  less  than 
1,500,000.  A district  of  the  second  class  has  a population  of  30,000 
or  more,  but  less  than  500,000.  A district  of  the  third  class  has  a 
population  of  5,000  or  more,  but  less  than  30,000,  and  a district  of 
the  fourth  class  shall  have  a population  of  less  than  5,000.  Pa. 

Stat,  Ann.,  tit.  24  8 2-202  (Supp.  1966). 

52/  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  24  8 2-228(a)  (Supp.  1966). 
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In  1963,  the  General  Assembly  determined  that  the  then  existing 

system  of  more  than  2,000  school  districts  was  "incapable  of  providing 

adequate  education  and  appropriate  training  for  all  the  children  of 

53/ 

the  Commonwealth  and  it  established  procedures  and  provided 

strandards  and  criteria  under  which  school  directors,  district 
administrator^,  county  boards  of  school  directors  and  county  adminis- 
trators "shall  have  the  power  and  bear  the  duty  of  determining  the 
appropriate  administrative  units  to  be  created  in  each  county"  to, 
provide  for  the  education  and  training  of  the  Commonwealth's 
children. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  was  authorized  to  adopt  standards 
for  the  approval  of  administrative  units,  taking  into  consideration 
such  factors  as  "topography,  pupil  placement,  cOTununity  character- 
istics, transportation  of  pupils,  use  of  existing  school  buildings, 

existing  administrative  units,  potential  population  changes  and  the 

55/ 

capability  of  providing  a comprehensive  program  of  education. 

533/  Pa.  Stat . Ann. , tit.  24  8 2-290  (Supp.  1966).  Under  «.he 
provisions  of  this  law  the  number  of  school  districts  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  reduced  to  500,  Interview  with  Mr,  Warren  G,  Morgan, 
Assistant  to  the  Chief  Counsel,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Education,  Oct.  13,  1937.  Many  of  these  cases  are  now  in  litigation. 

55/  Pa.  Stat.  Ann.,  tit.  24  S 2-291  (Supp.  1S3R) . 
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12  the  Council  of  Basic  Education  has  not  approved  a county 

plan  pi'ior  to  January  1,  1965,  the  Department  of  Public  LiStruction 

is  authorized  to  prepare  and  place  on  the  Council’s  agenda  a plan 

of  organization  of  administrative  units  and  when  approved  by  the 

Council  such  plan  is  to  be  deemed  the  approved  plan  of  organization 

53/ 

of  administrative  units  for  the  county.  Any  school  dis?,rict 

which  deems  itself  aggrieved  by  a plan  of  organization  approved  by 

57/ 

the  Council  may  appeal  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Pa.  Stat.'Ann.,  tit.  24  S 2-295  (Supp.  1SG6) . 

57^/ 
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THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  RACIAL  ISOLATION  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOIS: 


ANOTHER  LOOK 

Prepared  by 
Thomas  F.  Pettl«rew 
Harvard  Uhiversity 
for  the 

National  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

in  America’s  Cities 

National  Conference  on  Race  and  Education 
sponsored  by  the 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 

November  16-I8,  I967 

Suppose  the  racial  isolation  and  segregation  of  America’s  public 
schools  had  no  seriously  negative  effects  upon  either  Negro  or  white 
children.  If  this  were  true,,  the  increasing  pattern  of  so-called  ^ facto 
racial  segregation  of  public  education  throughout  the  nation  need  not  con- 
cern us.  Indeed,  there  would  be  little  need  for  this  Conference.  Thus, 
Chapter  Three,  entitled  ’’Racial  Is  <lation  and  the  Outcomes  of  EducatA^n, 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights*  report  on  Racial  Isolation  in  the 
Public  Schools  assumes  special  inportance  and  deserves  another  look. 

I,  The  Chief  Correlates  of  Negro  Academic  Achievement 

To  evaluate  adequately  che  academic  consequences  for  Negro 
American  children  of  racial  isolation,  the  findings  must  be  placed  in  the 
context  of  the  chief  correlates  in  general  of  Negro  student  achievement. 
Such  a context  is  provided  by  the  much-discussed  and  often-misinterpreted 
Coleman  Report.^  Called  for  by  Congress  in  Title  IV  of  the  19^k  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  supervised  by  the  U. ■ S.  Office  of  Education,  this  massive 
study  of  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  tested  over  600,000  children 
and  thousands  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  throughout  the  country. 
No  short  summary  of  James  Coleman’s  survey  can  do  justice  to  this  complex 
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vork.  But  combined  vith  the  extended  analyses  of  the  Coleman  data  later 
performed  by  the  Commission  on  Civil  m^hts,  a few  generalizations  can 
be  ventured  about  Negro  academic  achievement  in  public  schools. 

Two  basic  correlates  of  achievement  emerge  from  the  Coleman  data: 
"home  background  of  the  child"  and  "student  body  quality  of  the  school." 
I'hough  each  of  these  factors  are  measured  in  the  report  by  a number  of  in- 
dicators, both  basically  involve  social  class  differences  and  are  effective- 
ly  represented  by  parents  * education.  Home  background  can  be  tapped  by 
the  average  of  the  parents’  education  of  each  student;  and  student  body 
quality  can  be  rated  by  the  education  of  the  parents  of  all  of  the  students 
comprising  a particular  school.  Measured  in  this  manner,  it  is  perhaps 

more  accurate  to  speak  of  these  two  major  correlates  as  individual  social 
class  and  school  social  class. 

The  individual  social  class  factor  is  often  said  to  be  the 
principal  correlate  of  achievemer/  in  the  Coleman  study,  but  this  flat 
statement  requires  qualification.  Individual  social  class  proved  a more 
important  predictor  of  test  scores  for  white  than  Negro  children.^  And  it 
proved  of  declining  importance  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  grades.^  As 
shown  in  considerable  research  on  adolescents  in  American  society,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  family  recedes  as  the  influence  of  peers  strengthens.  Con- 
sequently, the  school  social  class  variable  becomes  particularly  powerful  in 

secondary  education;  and  it  is  a far  more  important  correlate  Of  Negre  than 
white  achievement. 

These  trends  can  be  detailed  with  data  from  the  metropolitan 
Northeast.  ^ the  twelfth  grade,  lower-status  Negre  children  attending 
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higher-status  schools  perform  as  a group  slightly  better  than  higher-status 

5 

Negro  children  in  lower-status  schools.  Combining  the  two  variables  for 

the  scores  of  these  children,  their  verbal  achievement  averages  range  from 

slightly  below  an  eighth-grade  level  for  low-status  students  in  lower-status 

schools  to  almost  an  eleventh-grade  level  for  high-status  students  in  higher- 

^ 6 

status  schools  - a decisive  difference  of  three  full  grades. 

School  social  class,  then,  is  easily  the  most  important  school 
correlate  of  achievement  scores,  white  as  well  as  Negro,  although  Coleman 
also  looked  closely  at  teacher  ability  and  school  facility  variables. 

Teacher  variables  - ranging  from  years  of  teaching  experience  to  years  of 
formal  education  and  vocabulary  test  score  of  the  teacher  - prove  important, 
however.  In  similar  ways  to  the  school  social  class  factor,  the  teacher 
factor  is  a stronger  correlate  of  Negro  than  white  student  verbal  achieve- 
ment scores  and  is  much  more  powerful  in  the  secondary  than  elementary 
7 

years. 

By  contrast,  school  facilities  do  not  relate  highly  to  pupil 

performancec  Once  individual  social  class  is  controlled,  for  exan5>le,  per 

pupil  instructional  expenditure  in  grades  six,  nine,  and  twelve  is  not 

significantly  associated  with  achievement  save  in  one  notable  case  of  marked 

0 

extremes  - Negro  children  in  the  South.  Nor  do  such  variables  as  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  library  volumes,  laboratories,  number  of  extracurricular 
activities,  con^rehensiveness  of  the  curriculum,  strictness  of  promotion, 
ability  grouping,  and  school  size  reveal  any  important  and  consistent 

9 

relationships  with  achievement.  These  essentially  negative  findings  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  school  facilities  have  received  great  attention 
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and  have  apparently  threatened  many  educators  who  ponder  what  chances  fo  ' 
success  their  next  school  facilities  bond  referendum  will  have.  Much  of 
this  concern,  however,  is  caused  by  a misreading  of  these  results.  The  chief 
finding  is  that  school  social  class  is  such  a critical  achievement  correlate 
that  with  a gross  survey  approach  it  will  sinply  overwhelm  any  smaller 
school  effects. 

Moreover,  the  Coleman  data  do  not  mean  that  school  facilities  are 
unimportant.  What  they  do  signify  is  that  the  range  of  facilities  now  found 
in  the  nation *s  public  schools  is  not  great  enough  to  explain  wide  differences 
in  student  performance.  Consider  the  pupil-teacher  ratio  variable.  Most 
American  classrooms  range  between  twenty  and  forty  students  per  teacher. 

Within  this  relatively  narrow  range,  Coleman  could  not  show  any  consistent 
relationships  with  achievement  scores.  Yet  one  can  still  reasonably  argue 
that  it  makes  a major  difference  >Aiether  one  is  teaching  five  or  500  students 
but  Coleman  could  not  test  this  proposition  since  actual  pupil-teacher 
ratios  of  five  and  500  are  virtually  non-existent.  In  short,  Coleman  could 
only  test  the  effects  of  variables  as  they  range  in  present-day  schools. 

Just  where  below  twenty  and  above  forty  pupils -per-teacher  the  instructional 
ratio  variable  becomes  crucial  for  student  performance  must  await  more 
detailed,  experimental  studies. 

II.  Racial  Composition  of  the  Classroom  and  Negro  Achievement 

A key  finding  of  the  Coleman  Report,  then,  and  one  of  special 
importance  for  this  paper  and  Conference  is  that  the  most  significant 
school  correlate  of  achievement  test  scores  of  all  types  of  children  is 
the  social  class  climate  of  the  school's  student  body.  Measured  by  the 
social  class  origins  of  all  of  a school's  students,  this  variable  appears 
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most  critical  in  the  later  grades  and  somevhat  mor4  inqportant  for  Negro 
than  vhite  children.  Put  b^’mtily,  children  of  all  backgrounds  tend  to  do 
better  in  schools  with  a predominantly  middle-class  milieuj  and  this  trend 
is  especially  true  in  the  later  grades  where  the  full  force  of  peer-group 
influence  is  felt.  This  basic  result  of  the  Coleman  Report  has  been 
vigorously  challenged  by  a number  of  methodological  critics,  none  of  whom 
seem  aware  that  the  identical  finding  has  been  obtained  by  four  other 
studies  which  employed  sharply  different  measures  and  samples  from  those 

used  by  Coleman. 

The  racial  significance  of  this  fundamental  aspect  of  the  Cole- 
man Report  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  we  recall  that  only  about  one-fourth 
at  most  of  the  Negro  American  population  can  be  accurately  described  as 
"middle-class."  Apart  from  strictly  racial  factors,  then,  extensive 
desegregation  is  necessary  to  provide  Negro  pupils  with  predominantly 
middle-class  school  settings.  On  these  class  grounds  alone,  Negro  children 
in  interracial  classrooms  would  be  expected  to  achieve  more  than  similar 
Negro  children  in  all-Negro  classrooms,  ahd  these  expectations  are  supported 
in  the  Coleman  data.  Negro  children  from  "more  than  half"  white  classrooms 
score  higher  on  both  reading  and  mathematical  achievement  tests  than  other 
Negro  children  j and  this  effect  is  strongest  among  those  who  began  their 
interracial  schooling  in  the  early  grades.^  In  addition,  Negro  students 
in  "more  than  half"  white  classrooms  yield  as  a group  hi^er  standard 
deviations  in  test  scores  than  Negroes  in  classrooms  with  fewer  whites  - that 

13 

is,  their  scores  deviate  more  widely  from  the  group  average. 
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But  are  these  achievement  benefits  of  the  inter  racial  class- 


room completely  a function  of  the  school  social  class  factor?  Or  are 
racial  composition  factors  independently  related  ^ addition?  The  text 
of  the  Coleman  Report  is  equivocal  on  this  point;  it  speaks  of  the  de- 
segregation effect  being". . .largely,  perhaps  wholly,  related  to  ...,”  or 

l4 

"...largely  accounted  for  by...,"  other  student  body  characteristics. 

The  Civil  Ri^ts  Commission’s  re-analysis  of  these  data,  however,  focuses 
further  attention  upon  this  particular  question  and  finds  that  there 
indeed  a critical  racial  composition  correlate.  The  re-analysis  uncovers 
relatively  large  and  consistent  differences  in  favor  of  those  twelfth- 
grade  Negioes  who  are  in  "more  than  half"  white  classrooms  even  after  the 
two  major  factors  of  the  Coleman  analysis  have  been  controlled  - family 
social  class  and  school  social  class.  The  most  relevant  chart  is 
published  on  page  90  of  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools  showing  the 
verbal  achievement  scores  of  twelfth-grade  Negro  children  in  the  metro- 
politan Northeast  (the  only  region  with  enough  Negro  children  in  both 
segregated  and  desegregated  classrooms  to  furnish  meaningful  comparisons). 
Since  this  chart  presaits,  perhaps,  the  most  critical  data  of  the  entire 
repoii;,  it  is  reproduced  here. 

Observe  several  major  trends.  First,  both  social  class  and 
racial  composition  of  the  school  are  importantly  related  to  the  verbal 
scores.  The  differences  at  the  extremes  for  twelfth-graders  represent 
roughly  three  grade  levels  of  achievement  - a most  significant  contrast. 
Thus,  students  in  lower  social  class  schools  with  no  white  classmates  attain 
only  a seventh-grade  standing  (note  bars  1 and  9)  compared  with  nine-and-a- 
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half  to  ten-and-a-half  grade  stand^ws  for  those  in  higher  social  class 
schools  vith  "more  than  half"  wh^e  classmates  (note  bars  8 and  l6).  Second, 
within  the  same  student  and  school  social  class  clusters,  the  proportion 
of  white  classmates  still  makes  a marked  difference  at  the  extr^imes  of  from 
one  to  one-and-a-half  grade  levels  (compare  bars  1 vith  k,  5 vith  8,  9 vith 
12,  and  13  with  l6).  Third,  these  apparent  benefits  for  Negro  achievement 
of  interracial  classrooms  are  not  linear;  that  is,  the  test  scores  do  not 
gradually  increase  as  the  percentage  of  white  students  increases.  Note 
that  Negroes  in  predominantly-white  classrooms  score  sharply  higher  than 
others  in  each  of  the  four  comparisons,  but  those  in  classrooms  with  "less 
than  half"  whites  tend  to  do  no  better  than  those  in  all-Negro  classrooms. 

We  shall  return  to  this  important  fact  later. 

Further  aspects  of  the  Commission* s re-analysis  of  the  Coleman 
data  extend  these  results.  The  importance  of  interracial  education  in  the 
primary  grades  is  borne  out  at  nxamerous  points  in  the  Coleman  and  Commission 
Reports.  The  inproved  Negro  academic  performance  under  desegregation,  for 
instance,  appears  greatest  for  those  Negro  children  who  begin  their  biracial 
training  in  the  early  grades.  Controlling  again  for  both  individual  and 
school  social  class,  those  ninth-grade  Negro  children  in  the  metropolitan 
Northeast  who  had  been  in  interracial  classrooms  in  the  first  three  grades 
consistently  scored  from  a half  to  a full  grade  above  comparable  students. 
(See  the  reproduced  figure  taken  from  the  Commission  Report  at  page  IO7) . 

As  the  Commission  Report  made  anr^ly  clear,  the  results  of  the  critical 
chart  on  page  90  of  the  Report  are  not  easily  interpreted.  A number  of 
explanations  can  be  offered  for  these  findings  which  maintain  that  racial 
composition  of  the  classroom  itself  is  not  the  crucial  variable,  but 
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rather  other  factors  which  co-vary  with  racial  composition  are  crucial. 

Each  of  these  explanations  deserves  examination.  Thus,  it  could  be  main- 
tained that  even  in  the  metropolitan  Northeast  predominant Oy-Negro  and 
predominantly-white  schools  vary  sharply  in  school  quality,  especially 
teacher  quality,  and  that  it  is  these  quality  distinctions  inat  are 
responsible  for  the  inproved  scores  in  predominantly -white  institutions. 
This  argument  could  be  challenged  by  the  failure  of  the  Coleman  study  to 
uncover  sharp  quality  differences  between ’!Wegro”  and  "white"  schools  in 
the  metropolitan  Northeast;  but  this  Coleman  finding  can  itself  be 
questioned.  In  any  event,  school  quality  controls  narrow  slightly-  the 

performance  differentials  attributable  to  desegregation,  but  d<.)  not  by 

l8 

any  means  exhaust  them. 

A second  type  of  explanation  involves  possible  selection 
biases.  One  special  form  of  the  selection  argument  involves  ability 
grouping.  It  can  be  argued  that  all  the  Commission  found  was  that  schools 
in  the  metropolitan  Northeast  do  a reliable  and  accurate  ^ob  of  placing 
Negro  students  in  ability  groups  or  "tracks."  Given  the  social  handicaps 
maiy  Negro  children  bring  to  the  school  situation,  goes  the  argument,  only 
the  very  brightest  do  well;  and  these  gifted  Negro  children  eventually  are 
assigned  to  high-ability  groups  where  most  of  their  classmates  are  white. 
But  less  exceptional  Negro  students  will  find  themselves  assigned  tr  low- 
er medium-ability  groups  where  many  or  most  of  their  classmates  are  other 
Negroes.  Consequently,  those  Negroes  with  mostly  white  classmates  score 
hj[gh©s't  on  academic  achievement  tests  simply  because  they  were  brighter  to 
begin  with. 
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Another  form  of  the  select j on  explanation  concerns  parental 


choice  of  coramunity  and  school.  Ic  »u».xntains  that  within  a given  social 
class  group  more  ambitious  Negro  parents  will  somehow  manage  to  live  in 
communities  with  interracial  schools.  Thus,  what  appears  to  be  an  ad- 
vantage wrought  by  interracial  schools  is  actually  a result  of  the  self- 
recruitment of  especially  motivated  children  of  educationally-minded 
Negro  parents  within  each  Negro  social  class.  A third  possible  selection 
argument  involving  relatively  more  drop-outs  of  poorly  achieving  Negro 
students  from  predominantly-white  schools  is  not  viable  here,  because  the 
Commission  results  can  be  replicated  on  ninth-graders  before  the  vast 
majority  of  present-day  drop-outs  have  occurred. 

These  selection  explanations  receive  some  empirical  support 

19 

from  Wilson’s  research  in  Richmond,  California  conducted  for  the  Commission. 

He  found  that  "...Negro  students  who  attended  integrated  schools  had  higher 
mental  maturity  test  scores  in  their  primary  grades,  and  came  from  homes 
better  provided  with  educative  imiterials . Thus,  when  Wilson  held  constant 
the  early  elementaiy  achievement  of  these  students,  he  found  that  the 
school  class  effect  remained  but  that  "the  racial  comiiosition  of  schools, 
while  tending  to  favor  Negro  students  in  integrated  nschoo Is,  does  not 
have  a substantial  effect." 

Wilson’s  conclusion  is  limited,  however,  in  four  ways.  First,  it 
applies  to  schools,  not  classrooms  - the  principal  ^mit  of  the  Commission's 
analysis.  This  is  not  an  unimportant  distinction,  of  course,  since  for- 
mally desegregated  schools  often  have  largely  segregated  classes  within  them. 
Second,  unlike  the  Coleman  data,  the  number  of  Negro  students  in  desegregated 
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schools  in  Wilson’s  stuCv  of  Richmond,  California  is  quite  small.  The 
eighth-grade  verbal  reasoning  test  data,  for  example,  are  available  for 
only  128  Negro  children  in  predominantly-vhite  schools  compared  vith  777 
Negro  children  in  predominantly -Negro  schools.  ^ Third,  among  these  128 
desegregated  eighth-graders,  only  8 of  them  {6f>)  were  in  lower-status 
schools;  but  among  the  777  segregated  eighth-graders,  378  of  them  (49^) 
were  in  lower-status  schools.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  enough  variance 
in  school  social  class  among  desegregated  eighth-graders  for  Wilson’s  statistical 
procedures  to  separate  out  the  school  social  class  and  racial  composition 
factors  convincingly.  Likewise,  four,  another  type  of  Negro  child  critical 
to  Wilson’s  analysis  is  in  especially  short  supply.  While  he  has  Negro 
students  with  both  high  and  low  test  scores  when  they  entered  segregated 
primary  schools  and  others  with  high  test  scores  when  they  entered  desegre- 
gated schools,  he  lacks  many  examples  of  Negro  children  with  ^ test 
scores  when  they  entered  desegregated  primary  schools.  This  missing  group 
is  the  most  crucial  of  all  for  analytical  and  practical  purposes. 

Since  the  Wilson  study  leaves  open  the  question  about  the  effects 
of  desegregation  upon  the  more  disadvantaged  Negro  students,  the  Commission 
employed  Coleman  data  to  check  on  the  effects  of  interracial  classrooms  on  the 
verbal  scores  of  less  gifted  Negro  ninth-graders  in  the  metropolitan  North- 
east. These  students  had  poorly  educated  parents  and  reported  them- 
selves to  be  in  low-  or  medium-ability  tracks.  Both  in  hi^  and  low  status 
high  schools,  these  Negroes  who  were  from  predominant3y-white  classrooms 
performed  on  the  average  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a grade  better  than 
comparable  Negroes  from  predominantly-Negro  classrooms. 
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The  ability  grouping  argumenc  is  directed  at  the  finding  that 
predominantly- vhite  classrooms  t re  associated  with  higher  Negro  scores. 

But  it  does  not  address  itself  to  the  additional  finding  that  multiple 
tracked,  predominantly-white  schools  also  tend  to  relate  to  higher  Negro 
performance.  More  importantly,  the  ability  grouping  coLtentions  lose 
force  from  the  time  sequence  involved.  Recall  that  the  largest  effects 
of  interracial  classrooms  occur  when  the  e:q>erience  begins  in  the  earliest 
elementary  grades.  Yet  ability  grouping  does  not  typically  begin  in  American 
public  schools  until  the  middle  school  grades  and  does  not  become  nearly 
universal  until  the  high  school  grades.  Therefore,  desegregation  would 
appear  to  afford  a better  eacplanation  for  who  gets  into  the  high-ability 
tracks  than  ability  tracks  do  for  desegregation  effects.  A Negro  child 
of  medium  ability  who  begins  his  education  in  a desegregated  school,  for 
instance,  has  a far  higher  probability  of  being  selected  later  for  a 
high  ability  track  than  a Negro  child  of  comparable  ability  going  to  a 
school  of  similar  social  status  who  began  his  education  in  an  all-Negro 
school.  Ability  grouping,  then,  can  serve  as  a magnifier  of  the  differences 
TQady  begun  by  classroom  differences  In  racial  composition,  a catalyst 
adding  to  the  cumulative  deficits  of  the  segregated  Negro. 

The  parental  choice  of  community  and  school  idea  is  in  some 
v.ays  the  reverse  of  the  ability  grouping  contention.  It  aims  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  predominantly-white  communities  and  schools  are  associated 
with  hi^er  Negro  achievement j but  it  cannot  fully  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  shows  interiucial  classrooms  are  also  associated  with  higher 
Negro  achievement  - unless  one  is  willing  to  assume  that  there  is  widespread 
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selection  by  Negro  parents  of  classrooms  as  veil  as  communities  and 
schools.  GThere  are  ..ther  assun^tions,  too,  that  this  particular  line 
of  reasoning  must  make  that  are  at  best  dubious.  Since  lower-status, 
low-ability  Negro  pupils  also  benefit  from  desegregation,  these  con- 
tentions require  that  poor  Negro  families  possess  a sophisticated  know- 
ledge of  where  to  go  to  find  the  better  interracial  schools  and  the  funds 
and  freedom  of  mobility  to  move  accordingly.  All  that  is  known  about  the 
63ctreme  residential  discrimination  practiced  against  Negroes,  especially 

poor  Negroes,  in  American  metropolitan  areas  today  make  such  assumptions 

2k 

most  Improbable. 

Qhro  additional  e3q>lanations  argue  that  at  least  some  of  the 
apparent  racial  composition  effect  revealed  by  the  Commission *s  re-analysis 
still  reflects  the  operation  of  the  powerful  school  social  class  effect. 

One  chain  of  reasoning  Is  based  on  the  difficulty  of  controlling  for  social 
class  across  racial  groups.  Since  the  floor  of  Negro  deprivation  is  below 
that  of  whites,  for  example,  it  can  be  maintained  that  “lower  class”  Negroes 
who  attend  a predominant ly-white  school  comprised  largely  of  "lower  class" 
whites  are  still  benefiting  from  a hi^er  social  class  student  climate  than 
"lower  class"  Negroes  who  attend  a predominantly-Negro  school  comprised 
of  "lower  class"  Negroes.  While  there  is  some  merit  in  this  reasoning,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  CJommission*s  differences  for  twelfth-graders 
by  racial  composition  of  classrooms  (averaging  about  one-and-a-third  grades 
holding  the  two  class  variables  constant)  were  approximately  80^  as  large 
as  those  attributable  to  school  social  class  directiy  (averaging  about 
one-and-two-thirds  grades  holding  the  individual  social  class  and  racial 
composition  variables  constant).  Hence,  it  would  seem  that  the  small  school 
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class  residual  under  discussion  could  account  tov  only  a small  portion 
of  the  racial  conqposition  effect. 

The  other  class  explanation  is  limited,  but,  perhaps,  the  most 
subtle  of  all.  It  applies  only  to  certain  lower-status  Negro  studencs  who 
attend  predominantly-white,  lower-status  schools.  Even  if  the  lower-status 
Negro  child  is  of  fully  eq^uivalent  status  to  that  of  the  whites,  he  might 
well  benefit  from  membership  in  a minority  con5)rised  largely  of  middle- 
class  Negroes.  This  possibility  is  not  as  remote  as  it  may  sound,  for  a 
larger  percentage  of  middle-class  than  lower-class  Negroes  attend  pre- 
dominantly-white schools  and  the  argument  assumes  only  that  the  Negro 
minority  will  serve  as  a more  positive  and  salient  reference  group  than 
the  white  majority.  Though  of  limited  scope,  this  ingenious  possibility 
elegantly  illustrates  the  subtleties  and  difficulties  inherent  in  this  type 
of  research. 

None  of  these  counter  explanations,  taken  singly  or  together, 
appears to  eliminate  the  relatively  large  relationship  found  by  the  Commission 
between  the  racial  composition  of  the  classroom  and  Negro  test  performance. 
This  means  that  while  the  social  class  composition  of  the  school  remains 
the  dominant  factor,  there  is  in  addition  a significant  contribution  of 
the  interracial  classroom  upon* the  Negro  child's  academic  achievement. 

The  jengthy  discussion  to  reach  this  conclusion  had  two  purposes.  One  was 
to  illustrate  in  depth  the  operation  of  many  of  the  special  problems  of 
interpreting  race  and  education  surv^  research  results.  A second  reason 
for  this  discussion  is  that  the  issue  is  in  fact  of  vital  theoretical  and 
practical  significance.  While  it  is  not  critical  for  determining  the  need 


for  desegregated  schools,  it  is  crucial  for  determining  the  actual  pro- 


cesses through  ^ich  desegregation  affects  both  Negro  and  whjte  children. 

If  it  is  merely  a school  social  class  effect,  that  fact  limits  our  search 
to  non-racial  processes  that  should  not  be  unique  to  interracial  schools. 

If,  however,  there  is  also  a racial  composition  effect,  then  our  net  must 
be  cast  wider  to  include  specifically  racial  considerations.  The  writer 
believes  the  evidence  at  this  point.  It  points  to  the  operation  of  both 
social  class  and  racial  composition  factors;  and  that  this  heightens  the 
importance  of  the  considerations  stressed  in  the  paper  written  for  this 
conference  by  Professor  Irwin  Katz. 

III.  Useful  Definitions  of  “Segregation, "Desegregation,”  and  “Integration'* 

The  Coleman  and  Civil  Rights  Commission  results  strongly  suggest 
some  empiricalOy-based  definitional  distinctions  that  could  prove  clari- 
fying to  this  semantically  confused  realm.  To  begin  with,  the  legal  distinc- 
tions between  ^ jure  and  de  facto  segregation  is  of  no  practical  in?)ortance 
for  the  consequences  of  racial  isolation  in  the  schools.  The  Com  ission*s 
data  speak  to  this  issue  directly;  they  suggest  effects  of  de  facto  school 
segregation  just  as  negative  as  those  reported  earlier  for  ^ jure  school 
segregation.  The  legal  distinction  has  little  relevance  for  the  Negro 
child- in  the  all-Negro  school. 

Indeed,  a realistic  look  at  so-called  ^ facto  school  segregation 
in  cities  today  calls  into  question  even  the  legal  separation  of  the  two 
forms  of  segregation.  While  ^ jure  apartheid  has  its  roots  in  blatant 
state  legislation,  so-called  facto”  apartheid  generally  has  its  roots 
in  state  action, too.  Such  state  action  may  include  anything  from  school 
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board  decisions  to  urban  renewal  plans  and  zoning  ordinances.  At  some 
futijre  time  in  Ameidcan  history,  as  Paul  Freund  has  suggested,  the  judi- 
ciary will  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  in5)lications  of  the  state  action 
similarity  between  ^ jure  and  facto  forms  of  school  segregation. 

The  Coleman  and  Commission  data  also  have  in5)lications  for  the 
question  of  numbers  and  percentages.  Two  major  alternatives  had  been 
previousOy  proposed.  One  manner  of  defining  "segregation"  and  "desegre- 
gation" is  to  peg  the  definition  to  the  non-white  percentage  of  the 
area’s  over-all  school  population.  Thus,  if  twelve  per  cent  of  a system’s 
students  are  non-white,  then  ideally  each  school  in  the  system  would  approach 
a non-white  student  composition  of  twelve  per  cent.  There  are  at  least  two 
criticisms  of  this  approach:  it  is  often  impractical  in  all  but 

reasonably  small  areas;  and  it  treats  the  individual  school  as  a simple  re- 
flection of  the  community,  rather  than  an  integumented  institution  with  its 
own  dynamics  and  requirements. 

A second  definition  of  a racially  desegregated  school  attempts 
to  meet  these  criticisms  with  a relatively  fixed,  rather  than  variable, 
gauge.  On  the  basis  of  several  social  psychological  considerations,  the 
ideally  desegregated  school  is  one  whose  student  body  includes  from  roughly 
20  to  45  per  cent  non-whites.  The  disadvantage  here  is  that  uniracial 
schools  could  still  result  in  systems  with  fewer  than  20  per  cent  or  more 
than  45  per  cent  non- white  children.  The  federal  studies  suggest  a simpler 
set  of  definitions:  a segregated  school  is  one  whose  student  body  is  pre- 
dominantly non-white;  while  a desegregated  school  is  one  whose  student  body 
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is  interracial  but  predominantly  white.  Such  d.efinitions  stem  from  the 
previously  mentioned,  finding  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  interracial 
schools  for  the  academic  performance  of  Negro  children  are  not  linear; 
that  is,  Negro  test  scores  do  not  rise  evenly  wj.th  increasing  percentages 
of  white  children  in  x.ue  classroom.  Rather,  both  the  Coleman  and 
Commission  analyses  point  to  a discontinuity  at  just  past  the  mid-point 
with  the  highest  Negro  verbal  test  scores  reported  from  "more  than  half” 
white  classrooms. Indeed,  enrollment  in  classes  with  "less  than  half" 
whites  is  associated  with  scores  not  significantly  different  from  those 
all-Negro  classrooms. 

These  simpler  definitions  receive  further  support  from  white 
test  performance.  Dr.  David  Cohen |s  paper  for  the  Conference  treats  this 
issue  in  detail.  Suffice  it  here  to  note  that,  as  long  as  the  class  is 
predominantly-white,  the  achievement  levels  of  white  pupils  in  inter- 
racial classrooms  do  not  differ  from  those  of  white  pupils  in  all-white 
classrooms.  But  attendance  in  predominantly-Negro  classes  is  associated 
with  lower  white  test  scores.  In  other  words,  the  same  classes  relate  to 
higher  scores  for  both  Negro  and  white  children;  and  these  classrooms  are  pre- 
dominantly-white  and  may  usefully  be  defined  as  "desegregated."  Similarly, 
the  same  classes  relate  to  lower  scores  for  both  Negro  and  white  children; 
and  these  classrooms  are  predominantly-Negro  and  may  usefully  be  defined 
as  "segregated." 

The  ideological  difficulties  of  such  definitions  are  rea,dily 
apparent.  As  mentioned  before,  Negroes  can  righfuUy  argue  that  such  definitions 
imply  that  "white  is  right,"  that  predominantly-Negro  schools  cannot  be 
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"good  schools."  Commissioner  Frankie  Freemar^  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  addressed  herself  specifically  to  this  issue  in  a supple- 
mentary statement  to  the  Commission  report: 

"The  question  is  not  whether  in  theory  or  in  the 

abstract  Negro  schools  can  be  as  good  as  white  schools. 

In  a society  free  from  prejudice  in  which  Negroes  were 

full  and  equal  participants,  the  answer  would  clearly  be 

"Yes."  But  we  are  forced,  rather,  to  ask  the  harder 

question,  whether  in  our  present  society,  where  Negroes 

are  a minority  which  has  been  discriminated  against,  Negro 

children  can  prepare  themselves  to  participate  effectively 

in  society  if  they  grow  up  and  go  to  school  in  isolation 

from  the  majority  group.  We  must  also  ask  whether  we  can 

cure  the  disease  of  prejudice  and  prepare  all  children  for 

life  in  a multiracial  world  if  white  children  grow  up  and 
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go  to  school  in  isolation  from  Negroes." 

The  two  federal  reports  also  suggest  that  another  useful 
distinction  can  and  should  be  made  between  "desegregated"  and  "integrated" 
schools.  Note  that  the  definition  of  desegregation  involves  only  a speci- 
fication of  the  racial  mix  of  students  - namely,  more  than  half  whites. 

It  does  not  include  any  description  of  the  quality  of  the  interracial 
contact.  Merely  desegregated  schools  can  be  either  effective  or  ineffective 
can  boast  genuine  interracial  acceptance  or  intense  interracial  hostility. 

In  short,  a desegregated  school  is  not  necessarily  a "good  school." 


Recall  that  the  Coleman  Report  revealed  consistentily  larger 

standard  deviations  for  the  test  scores  of  Negro  children  in  desegregated 
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(i.e.,  "more  than  half"  white)  classrooms.  Many  of  these  children  are 
doing  extremely  vjell,  but  others  are  not  doing  nearly  as  well.  What 
accounts  for  these  wide  differences?  The  Commission's  re-analysis  of  these 
Coleman  data  suggests  that  the  explanatory  intervening  variable  is  inter- 
racial acceptance.  In  desegregated  schools  where  most  teachers  report  no 
tension,  Negro  students  evince  higher  verbal  achievement,  more  definite 

college  plans,  and  more  positive  attitudes  than  students  in  taise  desegre- 
29 

gated  schools.  White  students  also  evince  benefits  from  the  interracially 
harmonious  school.  Professor  Katz*s  paper  for  this  conference  sheds 
further  illumination  on  this  process. 

The  term  "integrated  school",  then,  might  usefully  be  reserved 
for  the  desegregated  school  where  interracial  acceptance  is  the  norm,  With 
these  usages,  "desegregation"  becomes  the  prerequisite,  but  "integration" 
is  the  ultimate  goal. 
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IV,  The  Non-Academic  Consequences  of  Interracial  Education 

While  important,  high  achievement  test  scores  are  surely  not 
the  only  goal  of  education.  Indeed,  many  advocates  argue  for  integrated 
education  solely  in  terms  of  the  non-academic  benefits  of  diverse  contacts. 
Preparation  for  the  interracial  world  of  the  future,  they  insist,  demands 
interracial  schools  today  for  both  white  and  Negro  youth.  The  Coleman 

and  Commission  data  speak  to  this  issue,  too. 

The  Coleman  Report  itself  shows  that  white  students  who  attend 

public  schools  with  Negroes  are  the  least  likely  to  prefer  all-white 

classrooms  and  all-white  "close  friends"}  and  this  effect,  too,  is 

strongest  among  those  who  begin  their  interracial  schooling  in-  the  early 
30 

grades.  Consistent  with  these  results  are  data  from  Louisville,  Kentucky 

on  Negro  pupils.  In  an  open  choice  situation,  Negro  children  are  likely 

to  select  predominant ly-white  high  schools  only  if  they  are  currently 
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attending  predominant ly-white  junior  high  schools.  In  short,  integration 

leads  to  a preference  among  both  white  and  Negro  children  for  integration, 

while  segregation  breeds  further  segregation. 

A Civil  Rights  Commission  survey  of  urban  adults  in  the  North 

and  West  discussed  in  the  Report  suggests  that  these  trends  continue  into 

adulthood.  Negro  adults  who  themselves  attended  desegregated  schools  as 

children  tend  to  be  more  eager  to  have  their  children  attend  such  schools 

and  do  in  fact  more  often  send  their  children  to  such  schools  than  comparable 
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Negro  adults  who  attended  only  segregated  schools  as  children.  They  are 
typically  making  more  money  and  more  frequently  in  white-collar  occupations 
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than  previously- segregated  Negroes  of  comparable  origins.  Similarly, 

\chite  adults  who  experienced  as  children  integrated  schooling  differ 

from  comparable  whites  in  their  greater  willingness  to  reside  in  an 

interracial  neighborhood,  to  have  their  children  attend  interracial 
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schools,  and  to  have  Negro  friends.  Thus,  the  cumulative  nature  of 

integration  is  not  limited  to  just  the  school  career  of  the  child,  but 
tends  to  span  generations. 

The  consistency  of  these  results  and  their  practical  importance 
commend  further  and  more  detailed  work  in  this  area.  Longitudinal  research 
and  more  sensitive  methods  than  crude  surveys  seem  indicated.  Such  future 
work  could  give  us  a clearer  conception  of  the  process  by  which  these 
effects  are  generated.  One  hint  as  to  a mediating  mechanism  appears  in 
the  Coranission's  analysis:  namely,  many  of  the  attitude  and  behavioral 

consecjuences  appeared  to  be  mediated  by  cross-racial  friendship.  Con- 
sistent with  the  findings  and  ideas  expressed  earlier  about  a truly 
integrated  school,  many  of  the  adult  results  were  greatly  enhanced  if  the 
respondent  had  had  interracial  schooling  and  a close  friend  of  the  other 
race.  Those  who  had  received  a desegregated  education  but  who  had  not  had 
a close  friend  often  showed  few  if  any  positive  effects.  To  sura  up,  it 
appears  that  integrated  schools  do  in  fact  prepare  their  Negro  and  white 
products  for  interracial  living  as  adults. 

In  addition  to  improved  interracial  attitudes,  an  interesting 
personality  benefit  of  the  biracial  classroom  emerges  in  Coleman's  data 
which  in  turn  is  directly  connected  with  academic  performance.  Student 
personality  variables  are  surprisingly  strong  independent  correlates 
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o£  test  performance  In  Coleman's  data  for  all  groups  of  children,  though 
different  measures  predict  white  and  Negro  achievement.  An  "academic 
self-concept"  variable  --  measured  by  such  Items  as  "How  bright  do  you 
think  you  are  In  comparison  with  the  other  students  In  your  grade?"  -- 
proves  more  significant  for  white  performance.  But  a brief  scale  of 
"fate  control"  --  indicated,  for  example,  by  disagreeing  that  "Good  luck 
is  more  important  than  hard  work  for  success"  — is  much  more  Important 
for  Negro  performance.  The  critical  point  Is  that  this  sense  of  fate 
control  among  Negroes  tends  to  be  greater  in  desegregated  schools. 

Clearly,  these  personality- achievement  findings  result  from 
tapping  into  a complex  process  involving  a two-way  cav?>al  pattern . Not 
only  do  those  Negro  children  with  a sense  of  fate  control  subsequently 
do  better  in  their  school  achievement,  but  those  who  do  well  In  school 
achievement  undoubtedly  begin  to  gain  a sense  of  fate  control.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  tempting  to  speculate  with  Coleman  that  each  child  faces  a two-stage 
problem:  first,  he  must  learn  that  he  can  within  reasonably  broad  limits 

act  effectively  upon  his  surroundings;  and,  second,  he  must  then  evaluate 
his  own  relative  capabilities  for  mastering  the  environment.  The  critical 
stage  for  white  children  seems  to  be  the  second  stage  concerning  the  self- 
conceptj  while  the  critical  stage  for  Negro  children  seems  realistically 
enough  to  involve  the  question  of  manipulating  an  often  harsh  and  over- 
powering environment.  In  any  event,  more  detailed  experimental  work  along 
these  lines  appears  warranted. 

V.  Is  Compensatory  Education  in  Segregated  Schools  an  Effective  Substitute 
for  Integrated  Education? 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  much- touted  "Higher  Horizons"  project 
in  New  York  City  and  similar  early  programs  elsewhere,  so-called  "compensatory 
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education*'  has  been  put  forward  as  an  effective  alternative  to  racially- 
integrated  education.  Now  the  roughly  billion-and-a-half  dollars  annually 
invested  by  the  Federal  Government  into  this  type  of  strategy  through 
Title  I of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  makes  this 
alternative  even  more  attractive  and  widespread.  Moreover,  it  is 
politically  expedient,  for  it  solves  --  temporarily,  at  any  rate  --  a 
real  dilemma  many  school  superintendents  and  boards  of  education  in  urban 
districts  face:  on  the  one  hand,  one  must  act  to  change  the  incredibly 

ineffective  education  of  impoverished  Negroes  that  has  been  occurring  for 
years;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  racial  desegregation  of  public  schools  is 
often  a controversial  and  stoutly-resisted  action.  Compensatory  programs 
allow  one  to  act  and  to  avoid  controversy  — especially  if  Federal  funds 
pay  the  bill. 

There  is  only  one  difficulty  with  this  "solution":  there  is 

no  solid  evidence  that  it  works.  Indeed,  there  is  mounting  evidence 
from  throughout  the  nation  that  it  resoundingly  fails.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  these  enthusiastically-initiated  programs  do  not  improve  for  a time  the 
tenor  of  many  ghetto  schools  — not  an  unimportant  achievement.  But  it  is 
to  say  that  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated  that  these  programs  can  lead  to 
lasting  and  significant  academic  gains.  So  far  the  record  of  these  programs 
is  not  encouraging. 

To  account  for  repeated  failures  in  this  realm,  one  need  only 
recall  the  chief  finding  of  the  Coleman  Report:  the  principal  resource  a 

school  can  offer  a disadvantaged  child  is  close  association  with  advantaged 

} 

children.  As  we  have  seen,  a major  rea‘*on  why  integration  leads  to  lasting 
significant  academic  gains  for  Negro  children  seems  to  be  the  association'* 


with  middle-class  children  that  ^t  often  provides  for  working-class 
Negro  children.  Compensatory  programs  for  disadvantaged  youngsters  without 
such  contact  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  struggling  uphill  to  achieve  meaningful 
effects  with  mere  curriculum  changes  under  the  same  isolated  conditions  as 
before.  One  may  s^xculate  if  this  is  not  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Coleman  Report's  unpopularity  In  some  quarters.  Striking  as  it  does  at 
the  heart  of  a politically-exf  i^/\ient  strategy  which  is  supported  by  a 
billion-and-a-half  dollars,  the  Report  understandably,  perhaps,  has  been 
suppressed  and  irresponsibly  criticized.  Released  late  on  a rainy  Saturday 
afternoon  of  a July  4th  weekend,  the  Coleman  Report  is  now  out  of  print 
and  one  is  cheerfully  told  by  both  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  that  it  will  not  be  reissued. 

The  Commission  Report  explores  this  crucial  area  further.  Though 

widely  misinterpreted  as  attacking  "compensatory  education"  in  general,'  the 

Commission  expressed  skepticism  over  the  efficacy  of  such  programs  in 

ghetto  schools.  It  came  to  this  conclusion  after  studying  in  detail  such 

programs  in  St.  Louis,  New  York  City,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Berkeley,  and 

Seattle  (see  chapter  4 of  Racial  Isolation  in  the  Public  Schools.  Volume 
34 

I),  It  noted  with  interest  that  romparable  Negro  children  in  the  last 
four  cities  who  were  bussed  out  to  predominantly-white  schools  did  show 
sustained  academic  gains,  whereas  those  who  had  remained  behind  in  the 
ghetto  schools  for  special  programs  did  not. 

The  Commission's  conclusion  is  obvious:  Why  not  have  both 

integration  and  remedial  education  as  needed?  Of  course,  the  two  intervention 
strategies  are  often  pitted  against  one  another  as  either-or  alternatives, 
since  realistically  they  compete  for  the  same  funds,  have  rival  edr  :ional 
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ideologies  underglrdlng  them,  and  have  different  political  constituencies. 
These  are  political  reasons  why  we  do  not  combine  them;  In  educational 
terms,  there  is  every  reason  to  coordinate  both  measures  Into  a single 
strategy. 

Finally,  It  should  be  said  In  fairness  that  the  general  failure 
of  ghetto  compensatory  programs  to  date  does  not  necessarily  mean  failure 
of  future  and  radically  different  programs.  One  cannot  evaluate  a program 
yet  to  be  tried.  It  Is  the  responsibility,  however,  of  those  who  honestly 
believe  that  compensatory  education  can  In  fact  be  r.  viable  alternative 
to  racial  Integration  to  reject  thp  null  hypothesis  with  rigorous  data; 
that  is,  the  advocates  have  the  burden  of  proof  that  it  can  yet  be  ac- 
complished. 

VI.  Practical  Implications 

By  way  of  recapitulation,  the  following  practical  considerations 
for  educational  policy  can  be  deduced  from  the  material  reviewed  In  this 
paper: 

(1)  Careful  attention  to  the  "sc  A class"  mix  of  school 
student  bodies  Is  Indicated,  for  children  of  all  regions,  groups,  and 
classes  tend  to  academically  perform  best  In  schools  characterized  by  a 
middle-class  milieu. 

(2)  Teacher  quality,  but  not  the  typical  range  of  school 
facilities,  relates  to  student  achievement.  Special  attention  to  upgrading 
a system's  teachers  seems  justified,  especially  In  the  verbal  achievement 

• domain. 
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(3)  Racial  composition  of  the  school  and  classroom  is 
important  for  academic,  attitude,  and  personality  reasons;  and  it 
operates  in  addition  as  well  as  in  concert  with  the  more  powerful  school 
social  class  factor* 

(4)  In  terms  of  the  achievement  consequences  for  both  white 
and  Negro  children,  it  is  useful  to  define  a "segregated"  school  as  one 
that  is  predominantly  Negrp,  a "desegregated"  school  as  one  that  is 
interracial  but  predominantly  white,  and  an  "integrated"  school  as  one 
that  boasts  both  desegregation  and  cross-racial  acceptance  and  friendship. 
Valuable  means  of  moving  from  a merely  desegregated  school  to  an  integrated 
one  are  discussed  in  Professor  Katz*s  paper  for  this  Conference. 

(5)  The  academic  and’  attitude  benefits  of  integrated  education 
for  children  of  both  r tees  are  maximized  whttn  they  begin  their  interracial 
experience  in  the  earliest  primary  grades.  It  is,  of  course,  politically 
most  difficult  to  desegregate  the  elementary  level;  but  it  is  also 

that  it  is  most  difficult  to  achieve  real  integration  — as  opposed  to 
desegregation  — when  the  biracial  contact  begins  at  the  junior  high  and, 

particularly,  the  high  school  levels. 

(6)  On  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the  many  popular  attempts  to 
date,  it  does  not  appear  that  so-called  "compensatory"  education  in  segregated 
schools  is  an  effective  substitute  for  integrated  education.  While  these 
programs  generally  represent  an  improvement  in  school  morale  and  climate , 
they  have  not  led  to  lasting  academic  improvement  of  Negro  student  achieve- 
ment. When  at  all  politically  and  financially  feasible,  the  most  attractive 
possibility  is  to  combine  such  programs  with  school  desegregation. 
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This  paper  summarizes  this  research,  carried  out  In  the 
summer  and  early  fall  of  1966.  As  part  of  a larger  effort  by  the  ^ 
Commission,  we  examined  school  desegregation  decisions  In  eight 
Northern  and  Western  cities.  The  focus  of  our  attention  Is  on  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  facto  school  segregation.  It  was  and  Is  an 
unprecedented  Issue.  The  definition  of  ^ facto  segregation  has  not 
been  established  (witness  the  expanded  definition  which  derives  from 
Hobson  V.  Hanson).  It  has  aroused  conflict  In  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties around  the  country,  yet  the  mechanisms  of  conflict  resolution 
have  not  been  developed.  And,  sadly,  the  results  of  positive  action 
still  await  documentation  by  social  scientists. 


* The  research  reported  here  was  financed  through  a contract  with  the 
U.S*  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Mr.  Morton  Inger  Is  co-author  of 
the  original  study. 


We  have  chosen  to  speak  about  desegregation  rather  than 
about  integration.  By  desegregation  we  mean  a deliberate  change  in 
school  policy,  such  that  children  who  formerly  attended  racially 
homogeneous  schools  now  attend  racially  heterogeneous  schools#  By 
integration  we  mean  desegregation  coupled  with  other  policies  which 
tend  to  foster  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  children. 

In  general,  the  policies  of  the  school  boards  surveyed  here 
have  been  limited  to  desegregation,  and  thus  limited  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  foster  full  equality  of  educatif^ial  opportunity. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  question  about  the  good  faith 
of  the  various  school  board  members  involved.  In  eac^.v  case  they  made 
decisions,  without  real  pressure  from  civil  rights  activists,  which 
prompted  opposition  from  some  segments  of  the  communities'  Caucasian 
majorities.  They  also  have  adopted  policies  which  have  the  potential 
partly  to  equalize  educational  opportunity.  They  have  adopted  or  are 
adopting  multi-ethnic  textbooks  and  beginning  to  include  the  role  of 
Negro  historical  and  contemporary  figures  in  regular  social  studies 
and  history  courses.  They  are  making  preliminary  attempts  to  recruit 
Negro  teachers  and  to  place  them  in  desegregated  schools  and  are  be- 
coming cognizant  of  the  potential  for  in-service  teacher  training. 

However,  what  we  observed  in  the  eight  cities  was  desegrega- 
tion. Although  they  are  becoming  committed  to  integration,  we  have 
seen  little  evidence  that  the  commitment  has  been  realized.  Never- 
theless, the  critical  point  is  that  in  the  eight  cities  which  we  studied 
a commitment  was  made.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explore  the 
manner  in  which  the  commitment  was  arrived  at. 
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The  eight  cities  were  situated  in  four  states#  They  range 
in  size  from  10,000  to  300,000  persons.  They  range  in  structure  from 
urban  centers  to  suburbs  and  self "contained  small  towns.  Their  eco* 
nomic  bases  are  Industrial,  residential,  and  commercial.  The  political 
structures  range  from  non-partisanship  to  relatively  tight  one-party 
control.  An  Index  of  citizen  participation  in  community  decisions 
would  range  from  low  to  high.  Thus  we  have  some  confidence  that  these 
eight  cities  represent  a fairly  wide  spectrum  of  American  conmunitles. 

Although  geographic  location  of  decisions  is  Important  for 
an  understanding  of  our  findings,  the  political  location  also  is  cru- 
cial. The  decision  to  desegregate  is  still  a local  decision,  almost 
unaffected  by  other  than  local  conditions.  This  Is  not  to  argue  that 
other  factors  are  totally  absent;  perhaps  the  most  pervasive  of  these 
factors  is  the  American  ethos  which  positively  values  equality  of  op- 
portunity. For  communities  to  overtly  and  consciously  deny  opportu- 
nity to  large  segments  of  school  age  children  requires  a callousness 
difficult  to  sustain. 

Access  to  Information  about  other  communities  also  is  a 
factor.  The  precise  extent  to  which  such  Information  played  a role 
in  determining  action  is  conjecture.  But  we  do  know  that  any  knowl- 
edgeable person  in  White  Plains,  New  York,  had  to  be  looking  over  his 
shoulder  at  New  Rochelle.  Similarly,  people  in  Teaneck,  New  Jersey, 
wanted  to  avoid  having  ’’another  Englewood"  with  demonstrations,  sit-ins 
and  general  anxiety.  Finally,  the  state  and  federal  governments  have 
been  sources  of  influence  as  well.  But  in  the  main  these  influences 
have  been  intermittent,  diffuse,  and  on  occasion,  self-contradictory. 


We  saw,  then,  largely  a process  by  which  local  citizens  exercised  local 
prerogatives. 

Because  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  no  explicit 
provision  for  maintaining  a public  school  system,  the  responsibility  for 
such  provision  has  devolved  to  the  individual  states.  In  turn,  they 
have  delegated  much  of  the  responsibility  to  local  school  governing  bodies. 
Local  citizens  make  demands, and  the  schools  respond.  Although  the  schools 
have  responded  to  demands  on  other  levels  as  well,  we  believe  It  fair  to 
say  that  the  relationship  between  the  schools  and  their  local  communities 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  more  Intense  than  that  between  the  schools 
and  any  other  organization. 

The  intensity  of  the  relationship  is  not  without  cause.  Local 
citizens  have  supported  local  schools  on  the  basis  of  self-imposed  taxes. 
They  have  depended  on  the  schools  to  teach  local  norms  and  locally  needed 
skills.  They  have  expressed  through  the  schools  their  concerns  for  the 
future  of  the  community  and  their  pride  in  it.  As  a result,  school  de- 
cisions are  perceived  as  major  community  decisions.  Conflicts  over 
school  decisions  have  been  as  numerous  and  Intense  as  conflicts  about 
any  other  phase  of  American  Hfe.  Over  time,  however,  the  public  school 
system  has  survived,  grown, and  Improved. 

School  desegregation,  as  a local  school  decision,  could  prove 
to  be  a highly  divisive  issue,  or  it  could  become  one  over  which  entire 
communities  express  a commitment  to  genuine  equality  among  citizens. 

My  view  is  that  the  path  a community  takes  is  mainly  a result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  school  board  and  the  school  suj^“^'::lntendent. 
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The  Decision  Process 


Conmunity  Response  to  School  Board  Indecision 

School  desegregation  is  widely  feared  by  school  administrators 
and  school  board  members  as  a dangerously  disruptive  issue*  The  fears 
are  based  mainly  on  the  educators'  perceptions  of  how  the  white  commu- 
nity will  respond.  Their  perception  is  that  the  white  community  will 
be  so  aroused  over  desegregation  that  it  will  rebel  against  the  school 
system  in  general,  refuse  to  support  needed  bond  issues,  and  (in  the 
case  of  elected  school  boards)  turn  the  incumbents  out  of  office* 

A controversy  over  the  school  system  that  arouses  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  public  can  generate  "excessive"  attention  over  the  school 
system,  drawing  to  the  issue  people  who  are  normally  uninterested  in 
school  affairs  and  ordinarily  willing  to  let  the  educators  have  a free 
hand*  There  Is  ample  evidence  that  controversy  over  school  desegregation 
also  attracts  people  who  have  grudges  against  the  school  system  because 
of  a belief  that  the  schools  are  spending  too  much  money  and  getting  too 
few  results  in  general* 

Educators  have  seen  and  heard  of  these  disruptive  controver- 
sies* Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Oakland,  and  Buffalo  are  vivid 
examples  of  cities  whose  school  systems  are  believed  to  have  been  hurt 
in  general  by  a public  fight  over  desegregation*  No  realistic  educator 
would  willingly  subject  his  school  system  to  the  strains  experienced 
in  these  cities*  Boycotts,  emotional  name-calling,  petitions  — these 
are  anathema  to  the  school  administrator*  Like  any  administrator,  he 
prefers  "to  get  on  with  his  work"*  (Lawsuits,  too,  are  time-consuming, 
and  disruptive  but  are  much  preferred  to  the  other  forms  of  opposition* 

To  a large  extent  the  lawsuit  can  be  turned  over  to  the  attorneys*) 
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since  the  controversies  arise  in  great  part  from  whitve  objec- 
tions to  and  fears  of  school  desegregation,  it  would  be  well  to  make 
them  explicit.  The  most  consistent  opposition  comes  from  ethnic  minor- 
ities — chiefly  Italian,  Irish,  and  Polish,  and  occasionally  Jewish  -- 
who  feel  themselves  in  some  kind  of  competition  with  Negroes,  The  brunt 
of  the  opposition  comes  from  those  who  have  only  recently  emerged  from 
the  ghetto.  For  these  people  their  homes  and  their  neighborhoods  are 
both  the  physical  manifestation  and  the  symbolic  representation  of  a 
life-long  ambition.  Their  neighborhoods  frequently  adjoin  the  Negro 
ghetto.  Consequently  they  see  school  desegregation  as  a dual  threat. 

Since  their  status  depends  to  a large  extent  on  their  real  and  perceived 
separation  from  the  ghetto,  a desegregation  plan  which  erases  the  sep- 
aration lowers  it.  Perhaps  a typical  response  is,  "I  worked  hard  to 
get  where  I am  and  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  allow  it  to  be  taken  away". 
Secondly,  and  this  is  especially  true  for  desegregation  plans  involving 
adjoining  schools,  desegregation  raises  for  these  whites  the  specter 
of  a residential  invasion  and  the  conseq<ient  loss  of  the  neighborhood 
as  a racially  homogeneous  unit. 

For  whites  higher  up  on  the  social  scale,  desegretation  is 
feared  for  the  perceived  effect  it  might  have  of  dragging  down  the 
achievement  level  of  their  children.  For  these  whites,  desegregation 
also  is  feared  because  it  means  that  their  children  will  have  to 
associate  with  lower  social  class  children  whose  behavior  deviates 
from  middle-class  norms. 

There  are  other,  more  generalized  fears:  among  the  middle 

and  upper-middle  class  whites  there  is  a general  dislike  of  controversy 
and  conflict  (which  are  viewed  as  lower  class  phenomena)  and  consequently 
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of  anything  that  brings  about  controversy.  When  school  desegregation 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a militant  civil  rights  movement  which  creates 
public  controversy,  these  white  people  are  disturbed.  Further,  among 
the  middle -to -lower  class  whites  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the 
demands  for  integration  are  seen  as  threats  to  the  political  power 
which  they  — particularly  the  working  class  ethnic  minorities  — 
have  built  up  over  the  years.  Understandably,  many  good  school  super- 
intendents and  board  members  think  an  issue  that  arouses  such  fears  is 
dangerous  to  handle. 

Because  the  decision  to  desegregate  is  located  in  school 
boards  and  administrations,  and  because  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  issue  was  broached,  some  of  the  key  actors  shall  be  described. 
Typically  the  question  of  desegregation  was  brought  to  a board  of  edu- 
cation. The  impetus  first  lay  outside  the  local  school  governing  body, 
with  a state  official,  as  in  New  York,  or  with  a representative  of 
civil  rights  group.  In  either  case  the  issue  was  brought  to  an  essen- 
tially naive  board  of  education. 

The  school  board  members  represented  in  this  study  came  to 

the  school  board  by  various  routes.  But  however  they  become  school 
board  members,  they  bring  to  their  task  their  own  feelings  about  how 
a school  system  should  be  run,  their  own  attitudes  about  the  school’s 
clients,  and  a general  willingness  to  devote  a great  deal  of  time  and 
energy.  Beyond  that,  they  bring  perceptions  of  what  the  citizens  of 
the  community  desire.  They  generally  do  not  bring  an  understanding  of 
the  educational  process  or  of  their  duties  as  school  board  members. 

If  school  boards  make  policy,  it  is  accepted  by  many  educational  writers 
that  superintendents  teach  school  boards  the  boundaries  of  the  policy- 
making role. 
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For  purposes  of  description,  the  model  school  board  member  in 
the  cities  we  studied  was  a Caucasian  male  engaged  in  a professional  or 
managerial  occupation;  he  had  no  previous  experience  with  educational 
policy-making  and  was  attracted  to  the  schools  by  his  wish  to  improve 
Education.  He  was  asked  to  be  a candidate  for  or  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  school  board,  has  lived  in  his  community  for  several  years 
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and  enjoys  the  life  there,  and  has  children  in  the  public  school*  He 
speaks  of  his  school  board  membership  as  a civic  duty,  takes  his  job 
seriously,  and  has  no  desire  to  use  his  position  as  a base  for  personal 
political  ambition.  Finally,  he  says  he  wants  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible education  for  the  children  of  the  community. 

In  many  respects  such  a group  of  men  is  ideal  for  governing 
a school  system.  They  are  able  to  comprehend  most  educational  questions; 
they  understand  the  necessity  to  recruit  able  superintendents  and  are 
willing  to  offer  high  salaries  to  such  men,  and  they  are  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  policy  matters. 

But  such  a school  board  experiences  some  disadvantages,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  school  integration.  Because  the  board  members 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  everyday  functioning  of  the  school 
system,  it  is  possible  that  they  do  not  know  as  much  about  the  systems 
which  they  govern  as  would  be  desirable  in  view  of  their  roles  as  de- 
cision makers.  Since  they  are  busy  men  it  is  inconceivable  that  they 
could  read  and  analyze  all  the  important  information  which  school 
systems  collect.  It  is  conceivable  that  when  the  issue  of  segregation 
was  first  presented  the  board  members  did  not  know  its  extent  in  their 
schools.  We  believe  this  to  have  happened  in  Syracuse,  for  example. 
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A second,  and  we  think  very  serious  disadvantage  facing  such 
a board  is  that  in  their  normal  business  and  social  interactions  they 
are  unlikely  to  have  come  into  contact  with  Negroes  who  might  be  con* 
sidered  social  class  equals*  In  addition,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
will  have  had  first  hand  experience  with  poverty  in  any  form,  let  alone 
Negro  ghetto  poverty.  Although  they  seemed  able  to  comprehend  poverty 
as  an  abstraction,  we  found  that  at  first  they  were  genuinely  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  in  which  some  of  the  Negro  children  lived. 

The  forty  or  so  men  and  women  we  have  described  were  ultimately 
responsible  for  decisions  to  desegregate  and  many  of  them  will  be  respon- 
sible for  decisions  to  integrate*  The  obvious  question  is,  "Why  did 
these  school  board  members  act  when  school  board  members  in  other  cities 
have  hesitated  or  refused  to  act?" 

One  possibility  is  that  they  were  put  under  extreme  pressure 
by  advocates  of  integration  and  acted  to  avoid  open  and  prolonged  con- 
flict. This  argument  is  not  credible  in  light  of  the  fact  that  only  in 
Englewood  and  Syracuse  was  there  any  semblance  of  active  sustained  civil 
rights  pressure. 

A second  possibility  is  that  they  believed  that  the  whole 
community  wanted  integration-  Again,  the  argument,  can  be  discredited 
in  view  of  their  efforts  to  present  the  plans  in  ways  such  that  the 
community  would  be  unable  to  express  its  hostility.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  school  board  members  were  unaware  of  the  probable  hostility  of 
large  segments  of  the  white  community. 

A third  alternative  is  that  these  forty  persons  believed  that 
desegregation  was  morally  right  and  educationally  desirable  and  that 
they  acted  on  these  beliefs*  We  were  able  to  ask  school  boaid  members 
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how  they  felt  about  several  questions  involving  desegregation.  While 
their  responses  might  be  termed  moderately  liberal  with  respect  to 
civil  rights  issues  in  general,  they  were  overwhelmingly  committed  to 
school  desegregation.  For  example,  90  percent  of  them  believed  that 
schools  could  overcome  some  of  the  deprivations  caused  by  poverty  back- 
grounds; 85  percent  of  them  believed  that  Negro  children  would  learn 
more  in  an  integrated  school  than  in  a segregated  school.  If  we  re- 
member that  when  the  study  was  conducted,  unlike  today,  the  volume  of 
supporting  evidence  for  this  position  was  quite  small,  their  belief 

was  more  a statement  of  faith  than  of  fact. 

The  school  board  members  were  not  alone  in  their  beliefs. 

Iheir  superintendents  shared  this  view.  Every  superintendent  expressed 
the  conviction  that  integration  was  a proper  and  important  goal  for 
the  public  schools.  Englewood's  superintendent,  Mark  Shedd  (now  super- 
intendent of  the  Philadelphia  public  schools) , said  he  favored  inte- 
gration because  it  was  educationally  sound  and  because  it  was  profoundly 
valuable  socially.  Teaneck's  superintendent,  Harvey  Scribner,  believes 
for  educational  reasons  that  every  school  should  represent  the  ethnxc, 
economic,  racial  and  social  makeup  of  America,  not  just  Teaneck. 

Although  each  of  these  cities  achieved  some  measure  of  deseg- 
regation, the  process  cf  de:.ision  differed.  In  some  the  process  was 
halting  and  open  to  participation  by  many  members  of  the  community. 

In  others  the  process  was  sure  and  was  treated  as  a normal  educational 
matter,  well  within  the  boundaries  of  standard  school  board  considera- 
tion and  not  open  to  public  discussion.  In  view  of  what  are  believed 
to  be  prevailing  white  attitudes  toward  integration,  the  white  response 
to  the  decision  in  these  eight  communities  is  Interesting.  In  four  of 
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the  cities  there  was  either  no  conflict  or  else  the  opposition  took 
forms  — such  as  lawsuits  — which  helped  to  legitimate  the  school 
system's  plan.  In  the  other  four  cities  there  was  open  conflict  (in 
varying  amounts),  but  the  school  system  in  all  but  Englewood  was  able 
to  retain  control  of  the  situation.  In  all  eight  the  community  ulti* 
mately  accepted  the  school  plan. 

The  differences  among  the  eight  cities  can  be  seen  as  differ- 
ences in  the  ways  the  school  systems  presented  the  plans.  The  eight 
cities  range  from  Englewood,  where  first  the  school  officials  and  then 
the  city  administration  asked  all  the  citizens  to  vote  on  whether  to 
integrate,  to  White  Plains,  where  the  school  administration  worked 
skillfully  to  keep  the  issue  from  ever  going  to  the  public.  It  always 
is  difficult  to  categorize  cities  because  of  the  many  variables,  but 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  place  these  eight  on  a continuum  of  open 
community  conflict  and  noise  about  the  plan.  From  high  to  low;  Engle- 
wood with  sit-ins  and  demonstrations;  Berkeley,  with  a recall  election 
and  heated  public  meetings;  Teaneck,  with  a neighborhood  school  elec- 
tion slate  and  heated  public  meetings;  to  Rochester  and  White  Plains 
which  had  virtually  no  public  controversy. 

If  we  construct  another  continuum,  admittedly  more  difficult, 
to  represent  the  way  the  issue  was  presented  to  the  public,  we  see  an 
almost  perfect  correspondence  in  city  positions.  The  city  with  the 
greatest  noise  and  the  most  difficulty  in  obtaining  community  accep- 
tance — Englewood  — was  the  city  in  which  the  school  and  city  offi- 
cials went  to  the  greatest  pains  in  asking  the  public  for  its  advice 
and  opinion.  The  city  with  the  greatest  ease  in  obtaining  community 
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acceptance  — White  Plains  — made  the  least  effort  to  get  widespread 
approval.  Instead,  the  White  Plains  school  officials  skillfully  co- 
opted the  leading  community  organizations  and  made  it  appear  that  the 
integration  plan  had  the  support  of  the  community.  As  Superintendent 
Johnson  explained  to  us,  "Who  would  ask  for  a show  of  hands  on  a moral 
issue?" 

We  believe  the  lesson  of  these  eight  cities  is  clear.  The 
more  the  public  is  asked  its  opinion,  the  less  the  likelihood  the 
public  will  easily  accept  the  plan.  One  can  pick  cities  from  any  points 
on  the  continue  and  find  the  argument  supported.  White  Plains  is 
especially  satisfactory  because  community  acceptance  was  won  from  a 
rebellious  community  which  had  just  decided  twice  in  the  previous  year 
that  it  thought  the  schools  were  spending  too  much  money.  Teaneck  is 
another  good  example  for  despite  the  vitriolic  conflict,  the  community 
quietly  accepted  the  desegregation  plan  once  it  was  put  into  effect; 
only  when  the  board  of  education  demonstrated  uncertainty  about  its 
position  was  hostility  prevalent. 

At  the  risk  of  going  beyond  our  data  we  offer  a rationale 
for  the  relationship  between  community  conflict  and  public  participa- 
tion in  the  decision.  A school  board  is  a governmental  decision- 
making body.  The  job  of  a school  board  is  to  make  school  policy,  and 
when  it  hesitates  or  refuses  to  do  so  — by  inviting  the  community  to 
make  decisions  for  it  — it  has  abdicated  its  legitimate  responsibility. 

By  so  doing  a board  of  education  creates  a decision  vacuum. 
This  tends  to  be  filled  by  competing  interest  groups  all  of  whom  want 
to  convince  the  board  that  they  fully  represent  the  community.  Typi- 
cally the  groups  are  polarized  along  racial  lines,  and  typically  they 
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demand  exclusive  representation.  Such  competition  quickly  evolves  to 
a contest  in  which  only  extreme  positions  are  represented.  The  con- 
flict which  emerges  frightens  most  people  away  and  becomes  an  issue 
between  "those  Negroes"  and  "us  whites".  Such  a public  controversy 
disturbs  the  foundations  of  the  community  and  causes  many  whites  to 
reject  the  whole  disturbance,  including  the  idea  of  integration  which 
"caused"  it. 

Having  thus  deferred  to  the  public,  the  school  board  is  in 
the  untenable  position  of  being  unable  to  define  the  particular  posi- 
tion which  it  will  take.  Given  the  competing  views,  how  is  the  board 
to  decide  what  the "public"  wants?  Threats  and  noise  do  not  constitute 
educational  grounds  for  decision*  When  the  board  attempts  to  regain 
its  responsibility  to  decide  the  issue  it  often  is  accused  of  tyranny 
and  duplicity,  accusations  which  render  many  boards  immobile* 

Response  to  School  Board  Decision 

As  several  of  the  eight  cities  demonstrate,  abdication  of 
decision-making  responsibility  does  not  always  occur.  When  it  does 
not  the  issue  and  the  response  are  changed. 

School  integration  is  an  educational  issue  which  can  be 
treated  in  a variety  of  ways.  At  one  extreme  school  integration  is  an 
encapsulated  issue  to  be  dealt  with  in  a discreet  time  period  and  then 
forgotten  as  an  issue.  An  obvious  example  occurs  when  a school  system 
moves  children  around  one  year  and  then  forgets  about  them>.  On  the 
other  end  integration  is  seen  to  affect  every  educational  decision  a 
school  board  makes.  The  members  of  the  boards  of  education  we  studied 
(at  the  time  we  studied  them),  were  closer  to  the  "encapsulated  issue" 
end  of  the  continuum.  The  school  superintendents  however,  seemed  to 
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see  integration  as  an  issue  which  is  to  be  considered  thoroughly  and 
constantly*  We  believe  that  the  superintendents  in  these  eight  cities 
played  crucial  roles  in  the  decisions  made  by  the  boards.  Committed 
as  they  were  to  integration,  the  school  superintendents  in  these  eight 
cities  deliberately  and  carefully  set  about  to  accomplish  the  elimi- 
nation of  segregation.  We  are  tempted  to  refer  to  the  school  superin- 
tendents as  the  prime  movers  in  the  decision  tc  desegregate.  However, 
Superintendent  Wennerberg  of  Berkeley  called  himself  an  "enabler”, 
which  term  probably  is  more  accurate*  The  major  difference  between 
the  two  definitions  of  the  role  is  that  in  the  latter  an  actively 
sympathetic  school  board  is  implied.  Without  such  a board,  we  believe 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the  superintendents  to  have 
brought  about  change. 

Regardless  of  the  position  of  the  school  board,  the  super- 
intendents were  faced  with  some  serious  disadvantages  in  the  desegre- 
gation decisions*  Perhaps  most  serious  was  the  lack  of  convincing 
evidence  that  integration  is  an  educational  good*  During  the  time 
of  decision  for  these  school  systems  little  was  known  about  the  effects 
of  integration  on  achievement,  not  to  mention  the  effects  on  attitudes 
and  values.  Berkeley  made  perhaps  the  best  use  of  the  available  evi- 
dence, but  even  that  took,  the  form  of  testimonials  from  experts,  with 
some  limited  use  of  data  showing  the  correlations  between  segregation 
and  low  achievement.  The  lack  of  definitive  evidence  was  used  by  the 
opponents  of  integration.  The  Council  for  Better  Education  of  Syracuse, 
a group  opposed  to  integration  and  committed  to  segregate  ^ .compensatory 
education  used  quotations  from  Hubert  Humphrey,  Charle;?  Silberman, 

Thomas  Pettigrew,  James  Conant  and  the  New  Rochelle  report  of  the  U*S. 
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Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to  make  its  case  before  the  Syracuse  Board 


of  Education* 

In  addition  to  a lack  of  evidence  that  integration  is  good, 
the  school  systems  were  faced  with  a lack  of  models  of  successful  in- 
tegration  programs » The  Princeton  Plan  was  available  but  perceived 
as  not  adequate  to  deal  with  all  desegregation  problems.  The  idea  of 
an  education  park  had  been  proposed,  but  it  is  expensive  and  requires 
a complete  realignment  of  the  school  system.  Redrawing  boundaries  had 
been  tried  but  found  wanting  in  most  instances#  The  closing  of  a 
school  and  the  redistribution  of  children  was  available  as  a plan,  but 
this  necessitated  transportation  and  available  room  in  other  schools# 

For  these  superintendents  there  was  no  single  plan  which  appeared  to 
be  workable  in  generalized  form#  They  were  forced  to  modify  existing 
plans  or  devise  new  ones  to  fit  the  special  circumstances  of  their 
particular  situations. 

A third  disadvantage  which  the  superintendents  faced  was  a 
lack  of  help  from  the  graduate  schools  of  education  in  the  United 
States*  There  is  a limited  number  of  scholars  who  are  devoting  their 
skills  to  the  solution  of  ^ facto  segregation  problems  in  American 
communities# 

A last  disadvantage  facing  the  superintendent  was  a result 
of  the  political  nature  of  the  decision  to  desegregate.  These  super- 
intendents had  had  little  or  no  practice  in  the  political  art  required 
to  desegregate  a school  system.  While  they  had  certainly  had  practice 
in  the  political  arts  required  for  successful  passage  of  bond  referenda 
(this  is  a topic  which  receives  constant  discussion  in  graduate  schools 
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of  education),  the  issue  of  integration  was  the  hottest  issue  in 
American  education.  We  wish  we  could  say  that  these  disadvantages  have 
been  eliminated  in  the  last  year.  However,  a conference  such  as  this 
alleviates  some  of  them. 

At  the  same  time  that  there  are  disadvantages,  the  school 
superintendents  had  immense  resources  under  their  direct  control.  The 
superintendents  of  these  eight  cities  made  extremely  effective  use  of 
these  resources,  and  this  ability  constituted  the  key  to  the  success 
of  their  plans. 

The  most  basic  of  the  resources  is  the  superintendent's  ex- 
pertise in  school  matters.  Superintendents  have  specialized  training 
in  education,  are  recognized  as  school  leaders,  and  enjoy  the  respect 
of  most  citizens.  When  a school  superintendent  speaks,  he  speaks  as 
the  representative  of  a well  organized  profession  with  tight  controls 
over  membership,  which  profession  is  buttressed  by  American  univer- 
sities. His  perceived  professionalism  is  therefore  a very  powerful 
resource.  He  also  has  the  ability  to  deplete  a city's  stock  of  edu- 
cational and  professionals  by  his  own  resignation.  Superintendent 
Sullivan  threatened  to  resign  if  the  recall  election  was  successful 
in  Berkeley,  after  having  been  there  only  two  months.  Highly  compe- 
tent superintendents  are  not  readily  found  and  once  found  are  subject 
to  continued  offers  from  other  cities. 

A second  resource  of  a superintendent  is  the  definition  of 
his  role.  He  is  expected  to  spend  full  time  dealing  with  school  mat- 
ters. Because  he  does,  he  can  accumulate  an  enormous  amount  of  infor- 
mation about  a single  organization,  and  he  can  use  the  information  in 
his  full-time  effort  to  solve  school  problems.  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
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competent  superintendent  with  these  two  resources  could  not  devise  solu- 
tions to  most  school  problems  which  would  be  acceptable  to  most  citizens 
in  the  community. 

But  the  superintendent  has  other  Important  resources.  He  can 
recruit  sympathetic  staff  members.  Berkeley  can  choose  teachers  from 
nine  times  as  many  applicants  as  they  have  positions.  Superintendent 
Scribner  recruited  the  Negro  principal  of  the  Eugene  Field  School  from 
the  Englewood  school  system.  Superintendent  Goldberg  of  Rochester 
was  able  to  recruit  Dr.  Elliott  Shapiro  of  New  York  City  for  his  proposed 
new  urban  elementary  school. 

In  addition  to  recruitment  of  staff,  the  superintendent  can 
realign  his  present  staff  to  accomplish  his  alms.  In  Berkeley, 

Dr.  Wennerberg  completely  realigned  his  central  office  staff  to  by-pass 
administrators  who  were  not  sympathetic  to  his  aims.  He  can  create  new 
positions  and  remove  responsibility  from  old  positions. 

Besides  the  realignment  of  staff,  the  superintendent  can  re- 
ward good  ideas  of  staff  members  and  can  use  their  talents  in  new  ways. 

In  Syracuse,  David  Sine,  the  former  director  of  research  and  the  man 
who  first  advanced  the  idea  of  an  education  park  for  Syracuse,  was 
given  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  the  development  of  plans  for 
such  a building  program.  In  Berkeley  the  final  plan  was  originally 
proposed  by  a teacher  and  was  eventually  given  her  name. 

To  supplement  the  ideas  of  his  own  staff,  the  superintendent 
can  call  on  outside  consultants.  In  White  Plains,  Greenburgh,  Engle- 
wood, Syracuse,  Berkeley,  Teaneck,  and  Rochester,  the  use  of  outside 
consultants  was  prominent  at  some  point  in  the  decision  process. 
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A seventh  resource  available  to  a superintendent  is  his  abil- 
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ity  to  control  the  allocation  of  money.  Even  in  school  districts  which 
must  depend  on  some  other  government  body  for  total  budget  approval, 
item  approval  is  not  necessary.  Thus  a superintendent  has  immense  con- 
trol over  allocation  of  resources.  This  control  allows  him  to  emphasize 
certain  programs  and  de-emphasize  others,  and  his  only  risk  is  that  he 
will  be  fired.  But  with  a sympathetic  school  board  that  risk  is  low« 

The  citizens  of  the  community  can  control  resource  allocation  only  by 
electing  a new  school  board  or  by  suing  for  violation  of  their  rights 
as  citizens. 

The  last  resource  available  to  a superintendent  is  the  public 
nature  of  the  conflict  over  integration.  In  the  broadest  sense,  the 
spotlight  which  is  turned  on  a superintendent  during  the  decision  pro- 
cess makes  him  personally  invulnerable.  To  be  attacked  by  identifiable 
villians  for  their  championship  of  integration  guarantees  their  pro- 
fessional future.  They  need  not  be  concerned  about  finding  a new  posi- 
tion. And  if  they  succeed  in  desegregating  a school  system,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  are  even  further  increased. 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  the  superintendents  in  using 
their  resources  is  that,  except  for  Coatesville  and  Berkeley,  no  school 
board  adopted  a plan  not  originally  proposed  by  the  superintendent. 

Each  superintendent  used  what  resources  he  had  as  often  as  he  could. 

In  addition  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  the  superintendents  displayed 
a great  deal  of  plain  tenacity  and  even  guile.  As  much  as  anything, 
perhaps,  the  last  two  qualities  got  them  over  the  rough  spots.  Some 
of  them  told  us  about  events  which  sounded  similar  to  second-rate  spy 
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movies.  In  Teaneck  an  anti-integrationist  was  reported  to  have  said 
publicly  to  the  superintendent,  "I  know  you* re  not  a conimunist,  but 
you  talk  like  one,  you  act  like  one,  and  you  propose  policies  the 
communists  favor".  Stories  or  night  phone  call  threats,  opposition, 
and  near-sabotage  from  within  the  central  school  office  and  the  nec- 
essity for  police  protection  of  school  board  members  abound. 

Our  discussion  of  the  differences  among  the  eight  cities  in 
this  study  should  not  be  allowed  to  cloud  over  the  important  similar- 
ities which  distinguish  them  from  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Kansas  City, 
for  instance. 

First,  in  all  eight  cities,  the  school  officials  believed 
that  integration  was  a proper  and  important  goal  for  the  school 
system  and  communicated  that  belief  to  the  community. 

Secondly,  despite  the  differences  in  the  way  the  issue  was 
presented  to  the  public,  an  integration  plan  was  actually  put 
into  effect  in  all  eight  cities. 

Third,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  the  eight  cities 
experienced  difficulties  in  getting  community  acceptance,  all 
eight  communities  accepted  the  plans. 

Finally,  despite  the  fears  that  the  school  system  would 
be  hurt  if  the  integration  issue  came  up,  in  all  eight  cities 
the  public  has  not  only  accepted  the  desegregation  plan  but 
has,  in  addition,  supported  bond  issues  and  re-elected  the 
school  board  members  who  promulgated  them. 

We  have  called  attention  to  two  key  elements  of  these  success 
stories.  (1)  The  school  officials  presented  integration  as  a proper 
goal  for  the  educational  system,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  as  an  edu- 
cationally beneficial  change.  (2)  In  the  cities  where  acceptance 
was  won  with  the  least  conflict,  the  public  was  not  asked  for  its 
opinion  or  advice  or  approval.  But  there  is  a further  point  which 
distinguishes  these  eight  cities  from  the  cities  which  have  experienced 
turmoil  over  desegregation  and  have  not  desegregated. 
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In  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  Buffalo  and  many  Southern 
cities,  race  relations  consists  of  a battle  between  the  civil  rights 
organizations  and  whites  who  are  opposed  to  integration;  the  result 
stirs  up  hatreds  and  fears.  In  these  eight  cities,  by  contrast,  the 
school  system  adopted  integration  as  its  own  goal,  thereby  giving  it 
legitimacy.  If  a battle  arose  in  these  cities,  it  was  between  an 
accepted  governmental  body  and  a group  of  dissident  citizens. 

In  Teaneck,  as  in  Berkeley,  the  school  board  was  not  committed 
to  a specific  integration  plan.  Indeed,  the  Teaneck  board  did  not  agree 
on  a plan  until  two  nights  before  the  meeting  at  which  they  formally 
adopted  it.  This  uncertainty  was  known  to  the  public,  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  opening  up  the  issue  and  making  it  a public  controversy. 

A campaign  for  the  school  board  was  fought  out  over  the  issue;  and 
when  word  leaked  out  that  the  board  had  agreed  on  a plan,  three  city 
councilmen  crashed  an  executive  session  of  the  board  to  protest  the 
decision.  At  a public  meeting  the  next  night,  1400  people  (estimated 
to  be  3 to  1 against  the  plan)  crowded  into  the  meeting  room,  shouting 
and  shaking  their  fists.  After  calling  a five  minute  recess  to  collect 
themselves , the  board  members  came  back  and  adopted  the  plan  by  a vote 
of  7 to  2. 

From  that  point  on,  any  community  response  had  to  be  to  a 
governmental  decision.  Governmental  decisions  are  legitimate;  for 
many  people,  this  is  enough  to  settle  the  issue.  Even  for  the  com- 
mitted opponents  opposition  is  difficult.  This  was  clearly  the  case 
in  Teaneck,  for  the  outburst  at  the  school  board  meeting  was  the  last 
open  attack  on  the  Teaneck  school  board.  The  opponents  filed  law 
suits  (and  lost)  and  conducted  a vigorous  election  campaign  a year 
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later.  The  legitimating  effect  of  the  governmental  decision  can  be 
seen  by  comparing  that  election  with  the  school  board  election  which 
was  held  while  the  board  was  still  making  up  its  mind.  In  February 
of  1964,  while  the  board  was  still  uncertain,  two  proponents  of  the 
neighborhood  school  concept  were  elected  to  the  board,  while  one  in- 
cumbent who  was  known  to  be  favoring  the  superintendent's  integration 
plans  squeaked  past  a third  pro-neighborhood  school  candidate  by  only 
21  votes.  But  in  the  election  following  the  adoption  of  the  integra- 
tion plan,  all  three  candidates  favoring  the  board's  integration  plan 
defeated  the  three  neighborhood  school  candidates  by  a 7 to  5 margin. 

Desegregation  in  these  cities  was  achieved  not  by  civil 
rights  marches  and  boycotts,  but  by  competent  and  accepted  school 
officials  acting  in  the  name  of  educational  values.  Consequently, 
the  actions  taken  by  these  school  boards,  though  not  exactly  what 
the  public  would  have  wanted  the  boards  to  do  if  they  had  been  asked 
for  their  opinion,  were  accepted  by  the  public. 

For  those  who  might  ask  if  what  we  have  described  is  undemo- 
cratic, we  can  ask  in  turn  why  these  communities  accepted  the  plans. 

The  answer  must  be  that  the  people  in  these  cities  got  what  they  wanted. 
E<3.cb  of  these  cities  has  a representative  democracy.  If  the  school 
board  is  not  elected,  the  man  who  appoints  the  board  is.  Democracy 
does  not  mean  that  all  the  people  make  all  the  decisions.  The  fun- 
damental requirements  of  democracy  are  met  if  the  people  have  opportu- 
nity to  influence  the  decision  makers,  that  is,  if  those  who  actually 
govern  can  be  held  accountable  by  the  people.  Actual  day-to-day  deci- 
sions are  left  to  representatives  of  the  people,  who  expect  these 
representatives  "to  get  on  with  it"  without  referring  all  the  decisions 
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to  them*  In  fact)  democracy  is  served  when  the  representative  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  decisions.  President  Truman's  "The  buck  stops 
with  me"  made  it  simpler  for  the  public  to  hold  him  accountable  for 
his  policies  and  programs.  The  people  of  the  communities  which  exper- 
ienced conflict  wanted  the  same  things  the  people  in  the  other  cities 
wanted;  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity.  By  dodging  responsibility 
and  asking  the  people  how  and  whether  to  integrate,  the  officials  of 
these  cities  failed  to  give  their  citizens  what  they  wanted.  The 
officials  of  these  cities  failed  to  give  their  citizens  what  they  wanted. 
The  officials  in  the  other  cities  achieved  desegregation,  kept  the  peace, 

and  have  been  able  to  get  on  with  some  other  fundamental  educational 
problems. 

By  way  of  a summary,  we  can  hazard  a prediction:  If  the  school 

officials  in  a city  will  (1)  move  and  act  instead  of  studying  and  talk- 
ing about  it  while  waiting  for  the  impetus  to  come  from  elsewhere  and 
(2)  treat  integration  as  a routine  educational  matter  and  (3)  proceed 
to  implement  the  program  without  asking  for  a show  of  hands,  the  com- 
munity will  accept  its  integration  plans. 
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SCHOOL  DESEGKEGATION  IN  BEBKEIZY: 

THE  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT  REPORTS 

Prepared  by 

Neil  V.  Sullivan,  Ed.  D. , Superintendent  of  Schools 
Berkeley  Unified  School  District -Berkeley,  California 

for  the 

National  Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

in  Anerlca’s  Cities 

Kmy  tin  o 

U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D.C. 
November  16-18,  1967 


In  recent  years  Berkeley,  Califomla,has  been  fortunate  to 
have  a school  district  which  recognizes  its  problems  and  works  effec- 
tively toward  their  solution.  The  city  schools  already  have  completely 
desegregated  the  junior  high  schools,  and  have  made  a token  start  at 
the  elementary  level.  The  School  Board  has  committed  Itself  to  com- 
pleting the  process  in  all  schools  by  September  1968.  When  that  goal 
is  reached,  Berkeley  will  be  a rare  example  of  a major  city  working 
out  a solution  to  this  problem  without  court  orders,  violence,  boy- 
cotts, or  compulsion,  but  only  with  the  conviction  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Administration, and  the  citizens  that  it  was  right. 

This  has  not  been  achieved  overnight.  To  place  the  present 
achievements  In  their  proper  context  It  Is  necessary  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  events  in  the  recent  past. 
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PRE-19l> 


The  Liberal  Renaissance  - Prior  to  the  mid-1950*s  Berkeley's 
local  government  — including  the  Board  of  Education  — was  typical  of 
those  found  in  most  middle-size,  middle-class  communities.  The  orien- 
tation was  pro-business,  with  a heavy  emphasis  on  keeping  the  tax  rate 
down.  This  condition  was  so  pronounced  Chat  teachers,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a much  needed  and  earned  salary  increase,  were  fore  ' to  use  an 
initiative  petition  to  get  school  revenues  raised;  the  Board  had  re- 
fused to  do  so. 

There  are  many  different  versions  concerning  the  beginning  of 
the  liberal  renaissance.  There  is  general  agreement  that  the  first  con- 
crete step  was  the  election  of  one  liberal  to  the  Board  in  1957,  fol- 
lowed by  another  in  1959,and  two  more  in  1961.  With  the  1961  election 
the  liberals  assumed  control  of  both  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
City  Council.  However,  even  with  only  one  "liberal”  Board  member  in 
the  late  1950 *s,  the  Board  began  to  give  attention  to  the  problems  of 
race  relations  in  a multi-racial  city. 

Preliminary  Steps  - A citizens  committee  (named  the  Staats 
Committee  after  its  chairman)  was  organized  to  study  race  relations 
within  schools.  This  coinnittee  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the  question 
of  ^ facto  segregation  but  sought  to  deal  otherwise  with  improving 
educational  opportunities-  for  minority  youngsters  and  improving  race 
relations  in  the  schools.  For  the  late  1950 *s  this  report  was  a for- 
ward-looking document.  It  led  to  two  particularly  noteworthy  develop- 
ments. 
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First,  the  hiring  practices  for  minority  teachers  were  greatly 
improved.  The  number  of  Negro  teachers  Increased  from  36  in  1958  to  75 
in  1962.  Negroes  also  were  advanced  to  prlnclpalshlps  and  other  high 
positions  In  the  District's  administrative  hierarchy.  And  by  1962  there 
were  about  30  Orientals  on  the  certificated  staff. » 

f 

Second  was  the  Intergroup  Education  Project  (lEF).  This  pro- 
ject was  designed  to  help  teachers  appreciate  cultural  diversities  and 
better  understand  youngsters  from  other  than  middle-class  backgrounds. 

It  conducted  seminars  for  teachers,  mass  community  meetings,  and  week- 
end conferences  for  this  purpose.  The  lEP  helped  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  high  staff  support  for  later  integration  efforts. 

Junior  High  School  Desegregation  - In  1962  a delegation  from 
the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  visited  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  -- 
and  later  the  Board  of  Education.  Complimenting  the  School  District 
for  progress  already  made,  the  CORE  delegation  suggested  that  it  was 
time  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  desegregating  the  schools.  CORE  asked 
that  a citizens  committee  be  appointed  to  study  this  problem. 

The  report  Included  a recommendation  for  desegregating  the 
junior  high  schools  by  assigning  some  students  from  the  predominantly 
Caucasian  "hill"  area  to  Burbank,  the  Negro  junior  high  school;  stu- 
dents from  predominantly  Negro  west  Berkeley  would  be  assigned  partly 


* The  distribution  of  minority  teachers  among  the  various  schools  did 
not  keep  pace  with  progress  in  hiring.  Most  of  these  recruits  were 
assigned  to  predominantly  Negro  schools.  In  more  recent  years  we 
have  made  a concerted  effort  to  achieve  a better  racial  balance  on 
all  faculties.  It  Is  important,  est>ecially  to  combat  stereotypes, 
to  the  education  of  all  children  to  see  members  of  all  races  working 
together  in  such  respected  VCCatl  ions  as  teaching. 
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Co  Garfield,  Che  Caucasian  junior  high  school.  Since  the  third  junior 
high  school  already  was  racially  balanced,  this  reconmendation  would 
have  eliminated  ^ facto  segregation  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

The  report  struck  the  community  like  a bombshell.  Although 
the  community  was  aware  that  the  committee  was  functioning,  most  people 
had  not  taken  seriously  the  possibility  that  such  a concrete  recommen- 
dation would  be  made.  The  reaction  was  intense.  During  the  remainder 
of  1963  and  through  January  of  1964  there  was  extensive  community  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposal.  Two  hearings  were  held  — one  attracting  1200 
people  and  other  drawing  over  2000.  PTA's  and  other  groups  set  up  study 
committees  on  this  problem;  never  before  had  such  crowds  attended  FTA 
meetings.' 

In  the  hill  area  affected  by  the  recommendation  many  liberals 
faced  a dilemma.  Some  asked:  "How  do  we  express  our  opposition  to  this 
particular  proposal  without  sounding  like  bigots?"  Our  response  was  to 
ask  them  to  develop  a better  plan.  Many  sincere  critics  of  the  citi- 
zens committee  proposal  set  out  to  do  just  that. 

One  of  these  alternative  proposals  was  named  the  "Ramsey  Plan" 
after  the  junior  high  school  English  teacher  who  suggested  it.  This 
plan  proposed  desegregation  of  Berkeley's  three  junior  high  schools  by 
IT'  *ng  the  predominantly  Negro  school  into  a 9th  grade  school  and  divid- 
^ the  7th  and  8th  graders  between  the  two  remaining  junior  high 
schools . 

In  February  1964  a five-member  staff  committee  was  asked  to 
study  the  reactions  of  the  Berkeley  school  staff  to  the  citizens  com- 
mittee proposal  and  to  other  ideas  that  had  been  offered.  Every 
school  faculty  was  asked  to  consider  the  matter. 
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In  March  the  5-member  staff  tomnlttee  reported  to  the  Board 
Chat  the  staff  as  a whole  was  favorable  toward  integration,  and  pre- 
ferred the  Ramsey  Plan  to  the  original  citizens  committee  proposal. 

The  Board  instructed  the  Superintendent  to  consider  the  educational 
pros  and  cons  of  the  Ramsey  Plan,  and  its  feasibility  for  September 
1964  implementation. 

The  results  of  this  study  were  presented  to  the  Board  and 
the  community  on  May  19,  1964,  a landmark  date  in  the  history  of  Berke- 
ley schools.  Again  there  were  over  2000  people  in  the  audience.  The 
opposition,  which  had  formed  the  ’’Parents  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools”  (PANS)  solemnly  warned  that  if  the  Ramsey  Plan  or  any  such 
desegregation  proposal  were  adopted,  the  Board  would  face  a recall  elec- 
tion. The  Board  members  did  vote  for  the  Ramsey  Plan  — and  they  did 
face  recall. 

The  Recall  - Through  the  summer  months  the  opponents  of  the 
Board  collected  signatures  on  recall  petitions.  A rival  group  was 
formed  to  defend  the  Board  (Berkeley  Friends  of  Better  Schools).  By 
late  July  the  PANS  group  had  enough  signatures  to  force  a recall  elec- 
tion. 

There  followed  a series  of  procedural  skirmishes  before  the 
City  Council  and  the  state  courts.  Finally,  an  election  was  called  for 
October  6,  and  after  an  intensive  and  heated  campaign  it  was  held.  It 
was  a stunning  triumph  for  the  courageous  Incumbent  Board  members.  This 
election  was  another  landmark  for  Berkeley  education  and  for  the  cause 
of  desegregation  across  the  nation.  There  was  more  at  stake  than  indi- 
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vidual  Board  members  continuing  in  office.  The  basic  issue  was  the  sur- 
vival of  a Board  of  Education  which  voluntarily  took  effective  action 
to  desegregate  schools  — not  because  of  court  order  or  other  compuUion, 
but  simply  because  the  Board  believed  desegregation  was  right.  If 
9uch  a board. of  Education  could  not  be  sustained  the  lesson  would  not 
be  lost  on  boards  of  education  in  other  cities  facing  the  same  problem. 
Thus,  it  was  extremely  significant  that  in  this  election  the  Board  was 
vindicated  by  the  Berkeley  community. 

SUIiLIVAW  ADMINISTRATION 

The  New  Administration  - On  September  1,  1964,  five  weeks  prior 
to  the  recall  election,  I took  office  as  Berkeley's  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  midst  of  a climate  of  change  and  uncertainty.  Of  the 
five-member  Board  of  Education  idiich  had  unanimously  invited  me  to  cxme 
to  Berkeley,  only  two  remained  in  office.  One  had  resigned  because  his 
business  interests  led  him  to  move  from  the  city.  Another  was  trans- 
ferred to  become  minister  of  one  of  the  largest  churches  of  his  denomi- 
nation in  New  York  City,  and  a third  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to 
be  a Superior  Court  judge.  The  two  who  remained  were  facing  a recall 

election. 

There  also  was  a sweeping  change  in  the  school  administration. 
Virtually  every  top  ranking  member  of  the  central  administration  was 
either  new  to  the  District  or  new  in  his  position.  Over  one-third  of 

our  schools  had  new  principals. 

Making  the  New  Plan  Work  - The  decision  to  desegregate  the 

junior  high  schools  had  been  made  before  I arrived.  The  role  of  the 


i 
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new  administration  was  to  make  it  work. 


School  opened  as  usual  and  the  new  system  was  put  into  effect 
with  no  marked  difficulties.  In  fact,  the  orderliness  of  the  transi- 
tion was  an  important  contribution  to  the  defeat  of  the  recall  attempt. 
It  demonstrated  clearly  that  desegregation  could  be  achieved  without 


the  dire  consequences  that  had  been  forecast* 

Developing  Community  Support  - Defeat  of  the  recall  election 
meant  that  courageous  Board  members  would  remain  In  office,  and  the 
junior  high  school  desegregation  plan  would  continue.  My  next  task  as 
Superintendent  was  to  attempt  to  reunite  a badly  split  community,  to 
develop  a sense  of  community  understanding,  and  to  provide  a basis  for 
school  support. 

I approached  this  problem  by  creating  a climate  of  openness 
with  the  public.  We  immediately  established  the  practice  of  recognizing 
and  admitting  our  problems  and  Inviting  the  community's  help  in  seeking 
solutions.  As  a new  superintendent ^ 1 was  beseiged  by  invitations  to 
speak  publicly.  I accepted  as  many  as  I could  and  during  the  1964-65 
school  year  scheduled  over  100  speaking  engagements. 

I issued  an  open  invitation  to  citizens  to  visit  my  office  and 
discuss  their  school  concerns,  to  share  their  Ideas  and  suggestions.  In 
addition  I telephoned  or  wrote  to  dozens  of  people  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  me  as  community  leaders  deeply  interested  in  schools*  For 
several  months  I met  almost  continually,  often  a few  times  a day,  with 
citizens  individually  and  in  groups.  These  meetings  made  me  familiar 
with  the  Berkeley  community  and  established  a climate  that  encouraged 
exchange  of  ideas. 


I established  a liaison  channel  between  my  office  and  the  area- 
wide PIA  Council*  I made  it  a practice  to  convene  three  or  four  briefing 
sessions  a year  with  the  unit  presidents  and  council  officers  of  that 
organization,  and  Included  other  groups  such  as  the  League  of  Womin  Voters. 
At  these  sessions  problems  and  issues  facing  the  schools,  as  well  as  hopes 
and  plans  for  improvement  were  discussed. 

The  day  after  the  recall  election  I recommended  the  formation 
of  a broadly -based  School  Master  Flan  Committee,  to  examine  all  facets 
of  the  School  District's  operation  and  to  develop  guidelines  for  the 
future.  I urged  participation  of  all  elements  of  the  community,  making 
it  clear  that  we  wanted  cooperation y regardless  of  positions  in  the  re- 
call election.  The  response  was  heartwarming;  over  200  highly  quali- 
fied citizens  were  nominated  or  volunteered  their  services.  The  Board 
of  Education  selected  91  people  from  this  list  to  serve  on  the  committee. 
Also  named  were  47  staff  members.  The  committee  has  been  hard  at  work 
for  two  years,  and  presented  its  report  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

During  my  first  year  in  Berkeley,  I was  invited  by  the  local 
newspaper  to  write  a weekly  column  on  local  and  national  education  mat- 
ters. This  column  has  been  a valuable  means  of  keeping  the  community 
Informed  and  Introducing  some  new  ideas.  During  the  past  year  I accepted 
the  invitation  from  a local  radio  station  to  conduct  a weekly  program 
of  fifteen  minute  sessions  dealing  with  events  in  the  school  system  and 
Issues  facing  public  education.  Each  month  the  final  week's  program  is 
extended  to  one  hour,  and  features  a direct  phone-in  from  the  radio 
audience. 
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In  addition  to  developing  relationships  with  the  general  pub- 
lic , we  have  worked  to  maintain  good  liaison  with  the  staff.  We  have 
frequent  breakfast  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  both  teacher  organi- 
zations, and  meet  regularly  with  the  Superintendent's  Teacher  Advisory 
Council,  made  up  of  teacher  representatives  chosen  by  each  faculty. 

The  purpose  of  these  communication  efforts  has  been  three- 
fold* First,  extensive  dialogue  with  staff  and  community  helps  to 
identify  and  define  problems  needing  attention.  Second,  it  serves  as 
an  excellent  source  of  new  ideas  and  suggestions.  Third,  it  helps  in- 
terpret our  problems,  goals,  and  programs  to  the  community. 

Our  efforts  have  been,  in  short,  to  "mold  consensus"  it:  the 
community  behind  the  school  system.  Although  we  have  not  achieved 
unanimity  on  any  single  subject  4^hat  would  be  impossible  in  Berkeley!) 
there  have  been  good  indications  during  the  past  three  years.  Xt 
seems  that  we  have  succeeded  in  molding  conmunlty  support  for  the 
schools,  and  in  developing  sufficient  consensus  to  resolve  some  of  the 
crucial  problems  facing  urban  schools  today. 

A START  TOWARD  EIEMENTARY  INTEGRATION 

Segregation  in  the  Elementary  Schools  - The  Board's  adoption 
of  the  Ramsey.  Plan,  followed  by  the  defeat  of  recall  election,  insured 
desegregation  at  the  junior  high  school  level.  Since  there  is  only  one 
regular  senior  high  school,  our  entire  secondary  school  program,  begin- 
ning with  grade  7,  was  desegregated.  However,  we  still  face  ^ facto 
segregated  elementary  schools.  The  four  elementary  schools  in  south  and 
west  Berkeley  are  overwhelmingly  Negro.  The  seven  schools  located  in 
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the  northern  and  eastern  hill  areas  of  the  city  are  overwhelmingly  Cauc** 
asian.  In  between,  in  a strip  running  through  the  middle  of  Berkeley, 
are  three  desegregated  schools.  Since  the  racially  imbalanced  Negro 
and  Caucasian  schools  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city,  separated  by 
the  integrated  schools,  boundary  adjustments  will  not  solve  the  problem. 

When  the  Ramsey  Plan  was  adopted  the  Board  tabled  a companion 
recommendation  that  would  have  desegregated  the  elementary  schools  by 
dividing  the  city  into  f ' aast-to-west  strips,  each  containing  three 
or  four  schools.  The  ku.  within  each  of  these  strips  would  have 

been  assigned  students  on^a  Princeton  principle,  i.e.,  1-3  in  some 

schools,  grades  4-6  in  others. 

Educational  Considerations  - It  is  not  the  function  of  this 
paper  to  develop  fully  the  case  for  school  desegregation.  However,  the 
basic  motivation  underlying  our  progress  in  Berkeley  can  be  stated 
concisely. 

Many  studies, in  Berkeley  and  elsewhere,  have  documented  the 
fact  that  segregation  hurts  the  achievement  of  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
Schools  with  a preponderance  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  low  prestige 
and  generally  lack  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  serious  study. 

The  emotional  and  psychological  harm  done  to  children  through 
this  type  of  isolation  also  has  been  demonstrated.  Regardless  of  cause, 
racial  segregation  carries  with  it  the  symbol  of  society  s traditional 
rejection  of  Negroes. 

The  benefit  of  integration  extends  to  children  of  all  races. 
We  are  all  sharing  this  society,  and  if  it  is  to  be  successful  we  must 
learn  to  respect  each  other  and  get  along  with  one  another.  This  will 
not  happen  if  segregation  remains. 
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These  considerations  have  been  taken  seriously  in  Berkeley 

as  we  move  toward  total  school  integration. 

T?.gBA  Busing  Program  - The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act  of  1965  allowed  the  schools  to  make  a beginning  on  the  prob  em  of 
elementary  school  segregation.  Berkeley’s  share  under  Title  I of  that 
Act  was  approximately  a half-million  dollars.  A major  share  of  these 
funds  was  used  to  reduce  pupil-teacher  ratios  in  our  four  target  area 
(Negro)  schools  and  to  provide  extra  specialists  and  services  for  stu- 
dents attending  them.  The  reduction  of  pupil-teacher  ratios  left  a 
surplus  of  235  children.  The  seven  predominantly  Caucasian  hill -area 
schools  had  spaces  for  these  youngsters.  Our  proposal  for  the  first 
year’s  use  of  Title  I funds,  then,  included  improved  services  and  re- 
duced pupil-teacher  ratio  in  the  target  area  schools  and  the  purchase 
of  buses  to  transport  the  235  "surplus"  youngsters  to  the  hill  area 

schools. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  project  we  again  employed  our 
principle  of  mass  community  involvement.  Each  school  faculty  was  in- 
vited to  submit  suggestions.  Their  response  was  gratifying.  These 
suggestions,  when  piled  together,  produced  a stack  of  paper  several 
inches  high.  When  they  had  been  sifted  and  evaluated,  and  a project 
developed,  we  submitted  it  to  the  Board.  Copies  were  made  available 
to  the  school  faculties  and  the  public  for  their  reactions.  Two  major 
public  meetings  were  held  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  held  a workshop  session  at  which  teachers  could 
react.  Many  valuable  suggestions  and  constructive  criticisms  resulted 

and  were  incorporated  into  the  final  proposal. 
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As  might  have  been  predicted,  most  of  the  public  attention 
was  centered  on  the  busing  proposal,  although  it  involved  a relatively 
minor  share  of  the  funds.  This  time  the  opposition,  though  by  no 
means  silent,  was  much  less  severe. 

Since  the  children  in  the  hill  area  schools  were  not  being 
asked  to  go  anywhere  else  — the  hill  schools  were  simply  going  to  re- 
ceive youngsters  from  the  other  areas  of  the  city  — this  provided  no 
focal  point  for  the  development  of  opposition.  And  the  proposal  in- 
cluded employing  eleven  extra  teachers,  paid  with  local  money,  and 
placing  them  in  the  receiving  schools  to.  maintain  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  there.  A few  scattered  voices  were  raised  against  the  proposal, 
but  the  preponderance  of  community  opinion  was  favorable.  Both  teach- 
er organizations  endorsed  the  project,  and  on  November  30,  1965,  the 
Board  adopted  the  program  for  implementation  the  spring  semester. 

The  proposal  went  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  became 
one  of  the  first  fourteen  ESEA  projects  approved  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. We  had  approximately  two  months  to  prepare  for  its  implementa- 
tion --  the  selection  of  youngsters  (this  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
the  parents),  the  employment  of  teachers,  arrangement  of  transportation, 
and  other  administrative  details*  Parent  groups  in  the  receiving 
schools  helped  by  establishing  contact  with  the  parents  of  the  trans- 
ferring students.  The  students  in  the  receiving  schools  likewise 
participated,  and  some  wrote  letters  of  welcome  to  the  newcomers.  Dry 
runs  were  conducted  with  the  buses  so  that  by  the  time  the  program  was 
implemented  in  February  1966,  the  necessary  advance  preparation  had 
been  accomplished. 
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Results  to  Date  - Although  the  program  has  not  been  in  effect 
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long  enough  for  an  extensive  objective  evaluation,  early  indications 
are  that  it  has  been  extremely  successful.  The  children  have  adjusted 
well  in  their  new  school  environment  and,  by  their  performance,  have 
made  friends  for  integration.  One  evaluation,  made  by  an  outside  con- 
sultant employed  by  the  District,  found  that  receiving  school  parents 
whose  children  were  in  class  with  Negroes  were  more  favorable  to  inte- 
gration than  parents  whose  children  were  not  in  class  with  Negroes. 

And  parents  of  the  bused  students  were  so  pleased  with  the  results  that 
many  requested  that  their  other  children  be  included. 

This  limited  program  provided  an  integrated  experience  for 
the  230  youngsters  being  transferred,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  send- 
ing schools'  enrollment.  It  also  provided  token  integration  for  the 
receiving  schools.  However,  it  left  the  four  southwest  Berkeley  schools 
just  as  segregated  as  they  were  before,  although  with  a somewhat  im- 
proved program  due  to  the  reduced  pupil-teacher  ratio  and  added  services. 

COMMITMENT  TO  TOTAL  INTEGRATION 

The  Problem  - Although  the  ESEA  program  has  provided  a start 

in  the  direction  of  elementary  school  desegregation,  we  never  regarded 
the  busing  of  only  235  youngsters  as  the  solution  to  the  segregation 
problem.  The  problem  will  not  be  solved  as  long  as  our  four  south  and 
west  Berkeley  schools  remain  overwhelmingly  Negro,  and  the  schools  in 
the  north  and  east  overwhelmingly  Caucasian.  The  segregation  problem 
must  be  solved  if  minority  youngsters  are  ever  to  close  the  achievement 
gap  and  if  all  youngsters,  regardless  of  race,  are  to  be  adequately  pre- 
pared for  life  in  a multi-racial  world. 
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Although  we  have  integrated  the  schools  down  to  the  7th  grade, 
we  strongly  believe  that  integration  must  begin  earlier.  In  too  many 
cases  attitudes  already  are  hardened  and  stereotypes  developed  by  the 
time  the  youngsters  reach  the  7th  grade.  It  is,  of  course,  politically 
and  logistically  easier  to  desegregate  the  secondary  schools.  In  fact, 
a bi-racial  city  that  has  not  desegregated  its  secondary  schools  is  by 
definition  not  committed  to  integration.  The  problem  is  much  more  dif- 
ficult at  the  elementary  level.  Buildings  and  attendance  areas  are 
smaller,  children  are  younger,  and  community  emotions  are  more  intense. 
Yet,  the  problem  must  be  solved  at  the  elementary  level.  It  is  ironic 
that  solutions  come  more  easily  at  one  level,  but  more  good  can  be  ac- 
complished at  the  other. 

The  Commitment  - The  commitment  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
desegregation  of  all  elementary  schools  in  Berkeley  came  in  the  spring 
of  1967.  In  early  April  a delegation  from  west  Berkeley  made  a presen- 
tation to  the  Board,  stating  that  it  was  time  to  get  on  with  the  job 
of  total  desegregation.  The  delegation  had  many  other  recommendations 
specifically  relating  to  the  south  and  west  Berkeley  schools  and  the 
programs  available  to  minority  youngsters.  At  this  meeting  I recommended 
that  the  Board  authorize  the  Administration  to  develop  a program  of 
voluntary  reverse  busing  from  Caucasian  areas  to  south  and  west  Berke- 
ley. I let  it  be  known  that  this  was  to  be  regarded  only  as  a stop-gap 
measure  to  demonstrate  good  faith  and  did  not  represent  a solution  to 
the  desegregation  problem. 

At  the  next  meeting,  however,  before  we  coulu  develop  a reverse 
busing  plan,  the  issue  moved  ahead.  Both  of  our  certificated  staff  or- 
ganizations made  appeals  to  the  Board  for  action  either  to  erase  ^ ^^^bo 
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segregation  completely  or  at  least  to  make  a significant  step  in  that 
direction.  Officials  of  the  local  NAACP  and  other  members  of  the  audi- 
ence supported  these  appeals.  A motion  was  presented  to  the  Board 
calling  for  desegregation  of  all  Berkeley  schools.  The  Board  concurred 
and  established  September  1968  as  the  target  date  for  desegregating  the 
schools. 

The  next  two  or  three  Board  meetings,  including  one  workshop 
or  ’’open  hearing",  drew  crowds  of  several  hundred  spectators  and  many 
speakers.  Most  of  the  speakers  and  most  of  the  crowds  were  supportive 
of  the  Board's  action;  there  was  a minority  who  disagreed  with  the 
Board's  position  — some  opposed  desegregation  altogether,  and  others 

felt  that  1968  was  too  long  to  wait. 

On  May  16  the  Board  adopted  a formal  resolution  reaffirming 

the  September  1968  commitment  and  adding  an  interim  calendar  of  dead- 
lines for  the  various  steps  required  to  achieve  desegregation.  The 
Administration  was  instructed  to  develop  plans  for  total  integration. 

We  were  instructed  to  make  our  report  by  the  first  Board  meeting  in 
October,  1967.  The  timetable  calls  for  the  Board  to  adopt  a particu- 
lar program  by  January  or  February  1968.  Seven  or  eight  months  would 
then  remain  for  implementing  the  program  in  time  for  the  openi:.g  of 
school  in  September  1968.  This  is  the  calendar  on  which  we  now  are 

operating. 

The  Board  included  in  its  Resolution  on  Integration  two  other 
features:  first,  theassuraption  that  desegregation  is  to  be  accomplished 

in  the  context  of  continued  quality  education, and  second,  that  massive 
community  involvement  was  to  be  sought  in  development  and  selection  of 
the  program.  Both  of  these  features  I heartily  support. 
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Developing  the  Plan  - We  went  to  work  immediately.  The  Admin- 
istration compiled  information  on  enrollment  and  racial  makeup  of  each 
school,  school  capacities  and  financial  data.  This  information  was  dis- 
tributed to  each  faculty.  We  then  called  a meeting  of  all  elementary 
school  teachers;  I relayed  our  charge  from  the  Board  and  asked  each 
faculty  to  meet  separately  and  develop  suggestions.  We  also  sent  in- 
formation packets  to  over  sixty  community  groups  and  invited  them  to 
contribute  their  ideas.  By  the  end  of  June  we  had  received  many  sugges- 
tions, both  from  staff  members  and  lay  citizens. 

Meanwhile  both  local  and  national  endorsements  were  pouring  in. 
The  Berkeley  City  Council  passed  a resolution  commending  the  Board  on  its 
commitment  to  integration.  Other  local  organizations  and  individuals  did 
the  same. 

During  the  summer  months  two  task  groups  were  assigned  to  work 
on  the  problem.  One  was  concerned  with  the  logistics  of  achieving  de- 
segregation and  the  other  was  concerned  with  the  instructional  program 
under  the  new  arrangement.  The  Board  appointed  a seven -member  lay  citi- 
zens group  to  advise  the  Administration  in  development  of  its  recommen- 
dations. Even  after  the  Administration's  recommendation  has  been  given 
to  the  Board,  this  group  will  continue  to  function  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  Board.  Upon  receiving  the  Administration's  recommendation,  the 
Board  plans  a series  of  workshop  sessions  to  provide  every  opportunity 
for  community  reaction  and  suggestion. 

As  this  paper  is  written  (mid -September)  we  are  making  excel- 
lent progress  toward  meeting  our  deadline.  Soon  after  the  opening  of 
school,  a report  from  the  Summer  Task  Group  outlining  four  or  five 
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of  the  most  promising  plans  was  sent  to  each  school  faculty  and  to  each 
group  or  individual  who  submitted  a plan  during  the  summer.  These  pro- 
posals are  being  made  available  to  the  community  as  well,  along  with 
the  many  suggestions  received  earlier  from  staff  and  lay  citizens. 

School  faculties  and  the  community-at-large  are  invited  to  react  to 
these  proposals  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Administration.  Proce- 
dures have  been  organized  to  facilitate  a response  from  school  and  com- 
munity groups.  Each  faculty  has  been  asked  to  meet  at  least  twice.  On 
one  afternoon,  schools  will  be  dismissed  early  and  the  district-wide 
staff  divided  into  cross  sectional  "buzz"  groups.  Each  of  these  groups 
will  submit  ideas.  Following  these  steps  we  will  use  the  task  group 
proposals,  along  with  the  reactions  and  suggestions  that  come  from  the 
staff  and  community,  in  developing  our  recommendation  to  the  Board. 

This  recommendation  will  be  presented  to  the  Board  on  schedule,  at  the 
first  meeting  in  October.  From  that  point  on  the  matter  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board,  which  is  to  make  its  decision  by  January  or 

February  1968. 

As  our  plans  develop,  we  have  received  invitations  to  appear 
before  many  groups,  large  and  small.  Some  have  been  hostile  at  first. 
However,  meeting  with  them  has  made  possible  an  eascellent  exchange  of 
views  and  an  opportunity  for  explaining  our  program  to  people  who  had 
not  been  reached  earlier.  We  anticipate  that  the  fall  months  will  be 
crowded  with  such  speaking  assignments.  It  is  our  firm  commitment,  and 
that  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  inform  the  citizens  of  Berkeley  thor- 
oughly about  the  issue  and  about  prospective  plans  prior  to  the  Board's 
adoption  of  a program  in  January  or  February. 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 


While  working  toward  integration  in  the  Berkeley  schools  over 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  learned  some  lessons; 

Support  by  the  Administration  and  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  concept  of  school  integration  is  absolutely  essential.  The  Board 


c*ny  Ox  ucoc^regatxOA  can  occur*  me 


support  of  the  Superintendent  and  his  administrative  team  is  vital  in 
helping  to  obtain  board  support  and  in  making  a success  of  any  program 
adopted*  While  the  Board  nor  the  Administration  need  broad  community 
suppoit,  their  leadership  role  is  vital. 

Integration  has  the  best  chance  of  success  when  a climate 
of  openness  has  been  established  in  the  community.  Lines  of  communica- 
tion with  Board,  Administration,  teachers,  and  the  communlty-at -large 
must  be  kept  open  through  frequent  use.  Anyone  who  thinks  a solution 
to  the  problem  of  integration  can  be  developed  in  a "smoke-filled  room" 
and  then  rammed  through  to  adoption  while  the  community  is  kept  in  ig- 
norance is  simply  wrong. 

Our  citizens  are  vitally  Interested;  they  are  going  to  form 
opinions  and  express  them,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  It  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  see  that  these  opinions  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  correct 
information.  Furthermore,  the  success  of  integration,  once  adopted, 
depends  upon  broad  community  support  and  understanding  between  the  lay 

community  and  the  schools.  This  can  be  created  only  through  a climate 
of  openness. 
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3.  It  can  be  donei  A school  district  can  move  voluntarily 


to  desegregate  without  a court  order  and  without  the  compulsion  of  vio- 
lence or  boycotts*  Berkeley  has  demonstrated  that  a school  community  can 
marshal  its  resources,  come  to  grips  with  the  issue  of  segregation,  and 
develop  a workab'’e  solution. 

Furthermore,  if  the  new  arrangement  is  well  planned  and  execu- 
ted, it  will  gain  acceptance  on  the  part  of  many  who  opposed  it  at  first. 

Many  fears  and  threats  which  arose  in  Berkeley  were  not  real- 
ized. The  Board  was  not  recalled.  Our  teachers  did  not  quit  in  droves. 
In  fact,  the  reverse  happened;  our  teacher  turnover  rate  has  been  dras- 
tically reduced  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Integration  did 
not  lead  to  the  kind  of  mass  white  exodus  being  experienced  in  other 
cities  (which,  interestingly  enough,  have  not  moved  toward  integration). 
In  fact,  last  year  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  long-standing 
trend  toward  a declining  white  enrollment  in  the  Berkeley  schools  was 
reversed. 

The  not-so-subtle  hints  that  direct  action  for  integration 
would  lead  to  loss  of  tax  i&asures  at  the  ballot  box  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. In  June  1966  we  asked  the  voters  for  a $1*50  increase  in  the 
ceiling  of  our  basic  school  tax  rate.  Much  smaller  increase  proposals 
were  beihg  shot  down  in  neighboring  districts  and  across  the  nation. 

In  Berkeley  we  won  the  tax  increase  with  over  a 60  percent  majority. 

4.  A community  can  grow.  Berkeley  did.*  When  the  citizens 
committee  report  came  out  in  the  fall  of  1963  with  an  actual  plan  for 
desegregation  of  the  junior  high  schools,  the  community  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  desegregation  was  a real  possibility.  The  furor  that 


resulted  could  be  predicted  in  any  city.  However,  as  large  public  hear- 
ings and  countless  smaller  meetings  were  held  by  dozens  of  groups,  sup- 
port for  Integration  began  to  grow  and  opposition  diminish.  One  area  of 
the  city  that  reacted  emotionally  at  first  later  provided  some  of  our 
strongest  supporters. 

An  example  in  a different  but  related  field  can  illustrate 
this  point.  Berkeley  held  a referendum  election  on  a Fair  Housing  Pro- 
posal early  in  1963,  before  the  citizens  committee  report,  and  the  mea- 
suiB  was  defeated  by  a narrow  margin.  A year  and  a half  later  the  commu- 
nity, together  with  the  rest  of  California,  voted  on  the  same  issue  — 
Proposition  14.  Although  the  statewide  vote  on  that  issue  was  a resound- 
ing defeat  for  Fair  Housing,  the  City  of  Berkeley  voted  the  direct  op- 
posite by  almost  a two-to-one  margin.  The  Proposition  14  election  was 
held  only  a month  after  the  recall  election,  after  almost  a full  year 
of  intensive  community  Involvement  with  the  school  desegregation  issue. 

In  other  words,  a city  that  voted  down  its  own  Fair  Housing  proposal, 
later  voted  two-to-one  for  Fair  Housing  in  a statewide  election.  Many 
of  us  feel  that  this  change  of  direction  was  substantially  influ- 
enced by  the  extensive  community  involvement  in  the  school  integration 
question  between  the  two  elections.  The  community  grew  in  understand- 
ing as  it  studied  the  issues. 

5.  Community  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  its  school 
administration  and  school  board  must  be  maintained.  Berkeley  has  been 
successful  in  doing  this.  The  good  faith  of  our  Board  and  Administra- 
tion has  been  demonstrated.  There  have  been  no  court  orders,  no'  pickets, 
no  boycotts,  no  violence.  Each  advance  has  been  made,  after  extensive 
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study  and  community  deliberation,  because  the  staff,  the  Board  and  the 
commu.  ..y  thought  it  was  right.  By  moving  in  concert  with  the  community 
we  have  avoided  being  placed  in  polarized  positions  of  antagonism.  The 
climate  thus  produced  has  enabled  us,  as  we  move  step  by  step,  to  work 
vith  rather  than  against  important  segments  of  the  community  in  seeking 
solutions.  If  this  climate  of  good  faith  is  missing,  even  the  good 
deeds  of  school  officials  are  suspect. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  no  greater  problem  facing  the  schools  of  America 
today  than  breaking  down  the  walls  of  segregation.  If  our  society  is 
to  function  effectively  its  members  must  learn  to  live  together. 

Schools  have  a vital  role  to  play  in  preparing  citizens  for  lif^  in  a 
multi-racial  society.  The  Berkeley  experience  offers  hope  that  integra- 
tion can  be  successfully  achieved  in  a good-sized  city.  This  success 
can  be  achieved  if  the  Board  of  Education,  the  school  staf^  and  the 
citizens  of  the  community  are  determined  to  solve  the  problem  and  work 
together  toward  this  end. 
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EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SYRACUSE 
A Statement  by 

William  F.  Walsh,  Mayor,  Syracuse,  New  York 

for  the 

National  Conference  on  E<}ual  Educational  Opportunity 

in  America's  Cities 
sponsored  by  the 

U»S»  Comniission  on  Civil  Rights,  Washington,  D»C» 

November  16-18,  1967 

We  in  Syracuse  look  at  the  matter  of  segregation  in  our  public 
schools  in  the  same  light  we  look  at  segregation  in  any  other  walk 
of  life.  We  are  convinced  that  segregation  in  America  in  any  form 
is  wrong.  In  our  judgment,  it  is  not  only  wrong,  it  is  immoral, 
grossly  wasteful  of  humsn  ability  and  talent,  and  contrary  to  every 

thing  we  stand  for  in  this  country. 

The  pattern  of  segregation  that  has  existed  in  our  schools  in 
Syracuse  has  been  a neighborhood  pattern.  I have  been  in  favor  of 
the  neighborhood  school  concept,  b: if  the  neighborhood  system  is 
to  continue,  we  must  constantly  be  alert  to  preventing  these  schools 

from  perpetuating  racial  segregation. 

Three  years  ago,  we  faced  a problem  of  segregation  in  two  of  our 
inner-city  schools.  We  had  pressure  from  various  civil  rights  groups 
to  do  something  about  correcting  the  racial  imbalance  that  existed. 
Our  Board  of  Education  recognized  that  something  needed  to  be  done, 
not  just  because  the  schools  were  predominantly  Negro,  but  also 
because  tests  showed  that  students  in  those  schools  were  not  per- 
forming at  their  level  of  ability.  Despite  sincere  efforts  to 
improve  these  schools  through  special  educational  programs,  the 


students  were  not  improving  as  much  as  we  would  have  wished.  Our 
School  Board,  therefore,  voted  to  close  these  schools  and  to  bus 
the  900  students  to  predominantly  white  schools.  If  a mayor  is  to 
exercise  any  leadership  in  the  community,  he  has  to  support  the  de- 
cisions of  other  departments,  and  as  Mayor,  I was  happy  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  Board  of  Education's  decision  to  desegregate  the 
schools.  Similarly,  I intend  to  lend  my  support  to  what  we  call  in 
Syracuse  the  Campus  Plan. 

The  Campus  Plan,  developed  after  considerable  study,  calls ^f or 
the  construction  of  a campus-type  facility  or  education  park,  to 
replace  several  outdated  neighborhood  schools.  It  would  be  located 
in  an  area  outside  of  the  old  neighborhoods,  preferably  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  city.  Eventually,  three  or  four  campus  schools 
would  be  developed,  as  the  neighborhood  elementary  schools  in  our 
system  are  retired  over  a period  of  years. 

The  end  of  segregation,  brought  on  by  campus  schools,  will  not 
inmediately  destroy  the  concept  of  neighborhood  schools,  for  the 
older  schools  will  be  replaced  slowly.  While  the  Campus  Plan  is 
being  developed,  there  will  be  a better  racial  balance  in  the  remain 
ing  neighborhood  schools. 

I am  personally  convinced  that  if  we  can  achieve  better  racial 
balance  in  our  schools,  all  children,  both  white  and  Negro,  will 
benefit.  I feel  that  it  will  be  a challenge  for  the  Negro  student 
to  try  to  achieve  beyond  the  white  student,  academically,  just  as 
he  has  achieved  in  so  many  fields  of  athletic  endeavor.  There  will 
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be  a similar  challenge  for  the  white  student  to  try  to  achieve  hotli 
on  the  athletic  field  and  in  the  classroom.  There  are  other  benefits 
for  both  races,  hut  most  importantly,  I am  convinced  that  it  is  the 

right  thing  to  do. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  Campus  Plan  feel  that 
the  ma;ior  problem  in  its  implementation  in  Syracuse  will  be  financing 
because  it  is  difficult  to  factor  the  estimated  $7  million  cost  of 
the  first  campus  school  into  our  regular  capital  improvement  program. 
I fully  expect  that  our  board  of  education  and  our  Common  Council 
will  vote  to  begin,  construction  of  campus  schools,  but  we  are  going 
to  need  financial  help  from  higher  levels  of  Government.  I can  see 

no  other  way  of  doing  it. 

I hope  that  New  York  State  will  soon  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  cities  have  been  discriminated  against  for  many  years  in  finan- 
cial aid  for  school  construction.  Suburban  and  rural  districts 
have  been  receiving  reimbiirsement  on  school  building  pro;jects,  but 
the  cities  have  not,  and  this  discrepancy  should  end.  We  will  also 
need  Federal  aid.  We  could  start  tomorrow  if  we  could  get  school 
construction  aid  on  the  same  basis  as  we  receive  urban  renewal 
assistance.  I know  of  no  better  urban  renewal  than  new  schools. 

There  are  two  factors  about  campus  schools  which  make  them 
more  attractive  than  new,  neighborhood  schools.  We  can  help  pro- 
tect our  tax  base  in  the  city  and  we  can  provide  excellent  facili- 
ties for  all  children  without  needless  duplication. 
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Any  city  is  haunted  by  the  specter  of  a shrinking  tax  base.  To 
meet  the  present  site  str,ndards  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
for  building  neighborhood  schools,  we  would  need  ten  acres  for  each 
school.  The  schools  to  be  replaced  are  now  on  much  smaller  sites, 
so  additional  property  would  have  to  be  acquired  which  wo\ild  result 
in  a tax  loss  we  cannot  afford.  Campus  sites,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  projected  for  periphery  sites  that  are  already  city-owned  or 
would  be  relatively  inexpensive  to  acquire.  When  the  campus  school 
is  ready,  the  sites  on  which  stand  the  old  neighborhood  schools  can 
be  sold  for  multiple-duelling  development,  thus  increasing  our  tax 
rolls.  We  have  already  sold  several  former  school  sites  with  good 
results . 

The  second  plus  factor  is  that  in  one  campus  school  we  can 
provide  shared  facilities  rather  than  having  to  duplicate  these 
facilities  in  several  neighborhood  schools.  Thus,  a library,  a 
gymnasium  or  a cafeteria,  as  well  as  outdoor  recreational  facili- 
ties, woiild  be  shared  by  hundrecls  of  students. 

Education  has  probably  the  highest  priority  of  any  of  the 
problems  we  have  in  Syracuse,  but  we  still  have  to  fight  fires 
and  enforce  the  laws,  provide  parks  and  recreation  programs, 
install  traffic  lights  and  dispose  of  wastes.  The  long-run 
savings  in  campus  schools  will  help  us  to  provide  both  excellent 
education  and  excellent  services  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 


I 


One  other  matter  that  concerns  me  is  that  of  a trenr?  which  exists 
in  our  surrounding  suburban  areas  where  taxpayers  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  school  budgets.  Parent  and  teacher  groups  have  long  maintained 
that  the  taxpayer  would  pay  any  price  for  education,  but  after  seeing 
a number  of  suburban  school  budgets  defeated  several  times  before  a 
draptically  reduced  substitute  is  finally  approved,  I am  certain  that 
the  old  attitude  no  longer  prevails.  It  is  conceivable  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  Campus  Plan  in  the  city  may  meet  serious  taxpayer  resist- 
ance. However  if  the  plan  for  campus  schools  is  implemented,  it  just 
may  be  that  we  may  reverse  the  flight  to  suburbia.  If  through  the 
excellence  of  schools  and  service  we  can  make  the  city  more  attractive 
for  the  suburbanite  who  is  now  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of  soaring 
school,  real  estate,  sewer  and  water  taxes,  we  may  be  able  to  attract 
him  back  into  the  city.  This  is  especially  possible  if  we  can  offer 
a quality  of  education  equal  or  superior  to  that  his  children  are 
receiving  in  suburbia. 

I am  pleased  that  our  school  systm  has  moved  slowly  in  planning 
for  the  campus  school  project.  I approve  this  type  of  approach.  We 
have  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  entire  plan.  We  still  need  more 
planning  in  the  entire  field  of  the  social  aspects.  We  are  moving 
toward  an  integrated  metropolitan  planning  agency,  combining  the  city 
and  county  planning  departments,  and  there  are  many  who  are  hopeful 
liiat  one  of  these  days  we'll  be  able  to  integrate  social  planning  as 
well.  If  this  is  done,  educational  services  will  be  planned  as  a 


unit  for  our  metropolitan  area,  just  as  are  health  and  welfare  services 
are  planned  for  on  a metropolitan  "basis. 

In  summary,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  once  again  that  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  cities  in  this  country  are  desperate.  My  personal  position 
and  the  official  position  of  the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  is 
that  we  need  a commitment  from  the  President  and  from  the  Congress  to 
spend  billions  of  dollars  in  the  cities  of  this  country  just  as  we  are 
now  spending  money  in  space.  There  If  o other  way  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems pur  cities  are  faced  with.  The  model  cities  approach  that  has  been 
established  by  the  Administration  and  by  Congress  is  not  the  answer. 

All  it  does  is  promote  a competition  to  see  which  cities  can  develop  the 
most  grandiose  schemes  to  spend  Federal  monies.  If  instead,  the  same 
money  were  channeled  into  the  operating  budgets  of  our  cities , we  could 
do  a much  better  job  of  utilizing  these  funds.  Certainly  in  any  plan 
of  revitalizing  our  cities,  the  out-worn  educational  facilities  in  the 
cities  deserve  the  high  priority  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  we 
feel  that  this  -is  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  Syracuse. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  day  of  the  pure -and -simple  desegregation  plan  has  passed 
on»  Those  who  would  induce  educational  change  must  nowadays  move  along 
a much  broader  front.  The  classical  model  still  holds  in  part:  specif- 

ic boundaries  and  children  need  to  be  moved  promptly  in  accordance 
with  a timetable. 

But  two  other  lines  of  endeavor  now  are  required.  First, 

considerable  attention  must  be  given  to  classroom  instruction,  school 

organization,  and  administrative  relationships.  To  by-pass  these  is 

to  assume  that  racism  never  affected  the  day-to-day  operations  of 

school  systems.  That  courts  are  finding  it  increasingly  necessary  to 

1 

enter  this  area  reflects  the  realism  of  the  judges.  Second,  attention 
also  must  be  given  to  the  role  of  organized  parents  in  the  governance 
of  public  schools.  Integrationists  should  not  lament  the  momentary 
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identification  of  parent  control  aad  racially  separatist  sentiments* 
This  will  change  as  parent  ..over  the  lnq>ossibillty  of  financing 
an  adequate  public  school  system  without  the  support  of  the  larger 
community* 

To  many  the  prospect  of  school  it. '.egration  is  literally 
unthinkable;  to  others,  the  prc-spect  is  so  distant  as  to  seem  Impos- 
sible. As  a result,  few  have  thought  much  about  the  actual  shape 
of  school  integration,  or  concrete  transitional  steps  to  full  in- 
tegration* We  shall  deal  in  this  paper  with  the  second  of  these 
points . 

A growing  consensus  among  students  of  the  problem  points  in 
the  direction  of  large-scale  school  organization  in  order  to  realize 
certain  advantages  of  instruction,  ethnic  relations,  economy,  and 
broader  urban  development*  Education  parks  especially  have  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion*  Whatever  the  precise  form  the  school 
system  of  the  future  takes,  it  will  have  to  include  several  elements: 

1*  Large-scale  organization  to  permit  far  more  special- 
ization and  individualization  of  instruction. 

2*  A student  body  drawn  from  very  large  areas  and  thus 
likely  to  include  many  children  of  diverse  ethnic  and 
economic  backgrounds* 

3.  Large  enough  size  to  permit  centralization  of  excep- 
tionally expensive  services  and  installations,  ordi- 
narily either  wasted  or  beyond  the  financial  capabil- 
ity of  single  neighborhood  schools. 
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4.  Such  educational  centers  Would  be  best  integrated  into 
a commercial  and  cultural  <.:enter  for  the  entire  area 
of  250,000  or  more  persons. 

Because  public  education  is  increasingly  urban  education, 
the  trend  toward  large-scale  organization  has  a broad  base.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  the  individual  needs  and  talents  of  millions 
of  children  can  be  taken  into  account  other  than  through  the  differen- 
tiation and  specialization  afforded  by  large-scale  organization. 

What  changes  might  be  made  in  Chicago's  schools  within  the 
next  two  years  that  could  produce  measurable  and  meaningful  progress 
toward  such  superior,  desegregated  education?  There  are,  of  course, 
external  limits:  financial,  legal,  organizational.  As  far  as  we 

are  aware,  every  proposal  made  here  is  practicable  in  the  sense  that 
extraordinary  expenditures  are  not  immediately  required.  Their 
implementation  violates  no  law,  nor  unnecessarily  burdens  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  school  administration. 

Our  proposals  are  first  steps  in  two  senses.  They  are 
initial  strides  toward  the  desirable  goal  of  equal  education  oppor- 
tunity; they  are  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  second  and  third 
steps.  They  aim  not  at  solving  everything  at  once  but  at  involving 
everyone  in  a common  enterprise.  Under  these  proposals  every  part 
of  the  city  would  be  working  on  some  significant  aspect  of  an  overall 
program  for  superior  desegregated  education.  Meanwhile,  work  on  the 

longer-range  program  would  have  to  proceed. 

The  most  frequently  listed  desegregation  devices  are: 


1. 

Open  enrollment 

7* 

Children's  Academy 

2* 

Two-way  busing 

8* 

Feeder  patterns 

3* 

Redistricting 

9* 

Site  selection 

4. 

Faired  schools 

10. 

School  closing 

(Princeton  Plan) 

11. 

Education  parks 

3* 

One  grade  school 

6* 

Narrow  grade  spans 

Each  of  these 

devices  has  at  least  one  variant  and  some  a number  of 

them*  Abstractly  considered,  it 

might  well  be  possible  to  desegregat 

Chicago  in  short  order  by  a thorough  combination  of  all  or  some  of  the 
devices*  Certainly,  specialists  possess  enough  technical  knowledge  to 
do  so* 

Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  to  stress  that  point  to  a 
more  complete  desegregation*  We  are  not  concerned  with  panaceas*  No 
less,  however,  are  we  concerned  with  excuses  for  inaction. 

Popular  debate  on  the  general  social  issue  has  assumed  a 

disjunction  between  integratior  'ind  education.  The  form'  T is  usually 

taken  to  refer  to  moving  "bodies",  the  latter,  to  instructing  them* 

We  hold  rather  that  equal  educational  opportunity  requires  the  creative, 

planned  cooperation  of  children  who  are  supplied  with  the  best  facili- 

2 

ties  and  h.  ip  our  resources  can  command.  The  proof  is  in  the  pudding; 
when  Negro  and  white  youngsters  of  all  classes  are  customarily  able  to 
achieve  near  their  potentials,  we  will  able  to  speak  of  integrated 
education  which  is  necessarily  superior.  Providing  every  child  with 
an  equally  poor  education  is  not  equality,  and  even  if  they  are  all 
sitting  next  to  each  other  it  is  not  integration.  Certainly,  this 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  nothing  but  disaster* 


Today,  we  cannot  speak  meaningfully  of  desegregation  without 
also  dealing  with  classroom  instruction  and  school  organization.  As 
recently  as  five  years  ago,  desegregation  plans  were  almost  exclusively 
a matter  of  shifting  students  and  boundary  lines.  (Very  little  of  each 
was,  in  fact,  done.)  A measure  of  our  progress  is  the  fact  that  deseg- 
regation plans  are  becoming  more  pedagogic.  The  new  desegregation  plan 
will  not  so  readily  disjoin  integration  and  education;  it  will  insist 
on  the  realization  of  greater  educational  opportunity.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  attending  to  the  classroom,  the  school,  and  the  system.* 

THE  TECHNIQUES 


Equitable  Use  of  School  Space 

The  equitable  use  of  school  space  as  a desegregation  device 
depends  upon: 

(1)  the  availability  of  classroom  space  on  a differential 
racial  basis; 

(2)  preparation  of  parents,  teachers,  and  children  in  the 
receiving  and  sending  schools;  and 

(3)  the  availability  of  free  transportation. 

* In  the  several  weeks'  time  while  this  paper  was  being  prepared,  three 
courts  rendered  decisions  in  northern  school  segregation  bases.  In 
the  Chester  case,  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  reversed  two  lower 
courts  and  ruled  that  a state  administrative  agency  could  order  a 
school  board  to  end  racial  imbalance  even  it  no  statute  explicitly 
granted  the  agency  that  power.  In  Kokomo,  Indiana,  a federal  district 
court  directed  the  school  board  not  to  build  a projected  school  in  the 
midst  of  a Negro  neighborhood.  In  South  Bend,  a federal  district  court 
entered  a similar  order  in  addition  to  x^hich  the  board  agreed  to  re- 
study the  state  of  racial  balance  throughout  the  school  district.  All 
three  decisions  would  have  been  precedent -shattering  ten  years  ago. 

Who  can  tell  what  precedents  will  be  shattered  ten  years  hence?  A very 
strong  tendency  evidently  is  setting  iu  whereby  courts  will  pay  much 
more  heed  to  the  issue  of  inequalities  in  academic  achievement,  teacher 
supply,  instructional  equipment  and  supplies,  and  other  factors.  In 
any  event,  the  realism  of  any  program  for  northern  desegregation  should 
be  viewed  from  within  a supple  legal  framewo..k. 
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Mandatory  assignment  under  this  technique  should  be  regarded  as  a way 
for  Chicago's  school  system  to  partly  redress  the  racial  Inequality 
of  resources  it  has  made  available  to  children.  This  is  why  the  school 
board  must  pay  the  costs  of  implementation.  A significant  number  of 
schools  could  be  desegregated  by  this  mechanism. 

In  1966,  the  school  board  announced  a transfer  plan  for 
elementary  schools.  Children  in  51  sending  schools,  primarily  Negro, 
could  attend  any  of  89  receiving  schools,  primarily  white,  provided 
that  the  average  class  size  in  the  latter  was  30  or  more  and  the  class 
size  in  the  former  was  35.  A total  of  7,787  seats  were  available  in 
receiving  schools.  Only  3,011  students  in  crowded  schools,  however, 
were  declared  eligible  to  transfer.  Only  164  actually  did  transfer; 
neither  transportation  nor  lunches  were  provided  by  the  school  board. 

If  all  7,787  seats  had  been  filled  by  transferees,  average 
class  size  in  the  receiving  schools  still  would  have  been  below  the 
cltywlde  average.  An  average  of  about  85  students  per  receiving 
school  would  have  transferred,  an  easily  manageable  number.  The  re- 
ceiving schools  were  small,  on  the  whole  enrolling  less  than  800  per 
school.  As  Important,  a number  of  sending  schools  would  have  been 
relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of  overcrowded  classes. 

The  probable  desegregation  effect  of  equitable  use  of  school 
space,  and  transfers  to  be  maximized  in  the  direction  of  integration, 
has  been  estimated  by  Dro  Faith  Rich: 

Twelve  of  the  89  receiving  schools  already  were  racially 
mixed.  Theoretically,  if  transfers  were  allowed  only  in  the 
direction  of  racial  integration,  37  white  schools  (17%  of  122 
such  schools)  would  be  desegregated,  as  would  4,  or  11%  of 
the  white  branch  schools.  Only  two  Negro  schools  out  of  the 
total  171  (l.e.,  1%),  and  one  of  the  18  Negro  branch  schools 
(l.e.,  8%)  would  be  desegregated.^ 
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Almost  certainly,  such  desegregation  would  also  result  in  nearly  8,000 
children  gaining  more  adequate  places  to  learn. 

Assigning  students  to  underutilized  facilities  in  Chicago 
woxtld  have  the  effect  of  making  highly  experienced  teachers  available 
to  children  who  otherwise  would  not  have  them.  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  excellent  way  of  reducing  teacher  mobility  while  increasing  academic 
achievement  and  economic  efficiency. 

Fortunately,  the  principle  of  mandatory  assignment  of  stu- 
dents for  desegregation  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  school 
4 

board. 

Redistricting 

Redistricting  can  make  a distinct  contribution  to  desegrega- 
ting Chicago's  schools.  Given  practical  obstacles  such  as  extreme 
distances  and  the  configuration  of  residential  patterns,  school  segre- 
gation cannot  be  eradicated  by  redistricting.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an 
indispensable  technique  in  a transition  period  such  as  the  present. 

In  1963  Berry  stated  that  "the  Chicago  board  of  education 

could  wipe  out  segregation  in  as  many  as  75  all-white  or  all-Negro 

5 

schools  simply  by  redis trie ting".  This  is  about  one-fourth  of  the 

all-Negro  or  all-white  schools.  In  1964,  Hauser  pointed  to  facts  fa- 
voring the  feasibility  of  some  redistricting;  "Six  of  the  eight  all- 
Negro  high  schools  are  within  one  mile  of  white  residences,  and  there 

are  six  white  high  schools  and  three  white  high  school  branches  within 

6 

one  mile  of  the  Negro  residential  area".  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
(in  its  January,  1967,  report  on  Chicago)  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
attendance  area  boundaries,  and  called  upon  the  school  board  to  adopt 
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a plan  ’’to  lessen  segregated  education  and,  indeed,  to  reverse  trends 

7 

of  increasing  segregation  where  possible".  In  August,  1967,  Coons 

stated  that  redistricting  was  feasible  on  the  fringes  of  the  ghetto; 

8 

he  listed  it  as  a short-term  measure. 

Pairing,  a special  form  of  redistricting,  was  observed  by 

^ 9 

Hauser  in  1964  to  be  operating  in  at  least  one  instance,  Coons,  in 

1967,  held  that  pairing  "offers  modest  possibilities  for  useful  change 

,..lt  is  possible  to  consider  in  Chicago  the  pairing  of  a number  of 

10 

schools  in  key  transition  areas  ,,,"  This  was  regarded  by  Coons  as 

a short-term  possibility,  Katz  suggested  that  pairing  be  interracial 

11 

but  homogeneous  as  to  social  class. 

Site  selection  should  be  governed  by  the  proposition  laid 

down  by  Coons:  ",,,No  further  educational  building  in  Negro  segregated 

areas  should  be  undertaken  except  when  space  is  unavailable  on  an 

12 

integrated  basis".  Current  application  of  this  principle  would  pre- 
clude existing  plans  for  building  two  new  high  schools  eleven  blocks 
apart.  One  would  be  integrated,  the  other  Negro-segregated,  Some 
$8  million  have  been  appropriated.  Several  integrative  sites  are 
available.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  the  planned  Negro-segregated 
school  — Forrestville  — is  to  be  built  for  a capacity  of  2,000,  The 
old  building  contained  1,950  students  in  September  1967,  Were  a new 
building  actually  built  and  completed  by  1969  or  1970,  it  would  not  only 
be  open  segregated,  but  extremely  crowded.  In  another  case,  a $I  mil- 
lion addition  is  scheduled  to  be  built  onto  Bowen  High  Sch'^ol  - a 
75-year  old  structure  — in  an  effort  to  keep  the  school  predominantly 
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white.  Meanwhile,  a fifteen-minute  ride  away,  is  a gigantic  empty  tract 
of  land  owned  by  the  city;  it  is  at  the  center  of  a circle  of  Negro  and 
white  segregated  schools.  Building  a large  installation  here  would  al- 
most certainly  favor  stable  integration,  and  it  would  be  much  more 
defensible  educationally. 

Pairing 

The  school  board  should  institute  a series  of  pairings  of 
adjacent  schools  of  different  racial  composition.  Such  schools  should 
be  granted  extra  resources  and  significantly  lower  class  size. 

Pairing  is  a means  of  making  an  enlarged  attendance  area  out 
of  two  nearby  schools;  children  of  both  races  in  the  first  four  grades 
are  then  assigned  to  one  of  the  schools ; the  children  in  grades  5-8  are 
assigned  to  the  other.  Desegregation  is  bound  to  follow  inasmuch  as 
the  two  schools  are  attended  by  substantially  the  same  students  who 
attended  what  were  segregated  schools. 

Pairing*  has  been  tried  under  four  extremely  different  condi- 
tions — in  New  York  City,  small  towns  in  Kentucky,  Greenburgh,  New 

13 

York,  and  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

During  1964-1966,  eight  schools  in  Nfw  York  were  grouped 
into  four  pairs.  During  the  first  year,  a much  more  balanced  ethnic 
composition  was  attained  in  each  school.  Despite  much  alarmist  dis- 
cussion, there  was  no  who"*  rale  departure  of  whites.  An  evaluation 

during  the  second  year  noted  that  "the  favorable  balance  is  being 
14 

maintained".  As  for  academic  achievement,  the  evaluation  found: 

•i.. Pupils  in  all  schools  demonstrated  an  improved  standing  in  rela- 
tion to  national  norms  at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period.  Very 
* For  a fuller  discussion,  see  Appendix  A,  at  end. 
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frequently  the  improvement  attained  exceeded  the  expected  gains  based 

15 

upon  national  norms". 

Pairing  in  Chicago  is  made  more  practicable  by  the  record  of 
stable  integration  at  points  along  the  edge  of  the  Negro  ghetto  for 
some  years  now.  White  parents  do  not  automatically  withdraw  their 
children  from  schools  attended  by  an  appreciable  number  of  Negro 
children.  Transition  schools  aside,  fully  two-thirds  of  all  children 
in  bi-racial  schools  have  remained  in  a stable  ethnic  relationship 
over  the  past  four  annual  ethnic  censuses.  It  would  seem  prudent  to 
base  school  policy  on  this  fact. 

In  August,  1967,  Professor  Coons  held  that  while  pairing 

"offers  modest  possibilities  for  useful  change  ...  it  is  possible  to 

consider  in  Chicago  the  pairing  of  a number  of  schools  in  key  transi- 
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tion  areas  ...."  It  should  be  emphasized  that  pairing  in  transition 
areas  should  involve  segregated  rather  than  already  desegregated 
schools;  more  precisely,  pairing  applies  especially  to  Negro  segre- 
gated schools  bordered  by  white  schools* 

Some  25  possible  pairs  may  be  counted.  In  two  cases  of 
white  upper  grade  centers,  Chopin  and  Cooper  on  the  west  side,  a 
change  in  feeder  patterns  may  be  more  appropriate  than  pairing. 

Pairings  might  desegregate  over  10%  of  the  440  elementary 
schools  and  their  57  branches.  Some  of  the  mobiles  might  be  used  to 
equalize  capacities  or  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  variety 
of  facilities* 

Vocational  High  Schools 

It  is  officially  acknowledged  that  Negroes  comprise  two- 
thirds  of  the  enrollment  of  the  city's  vocational  high  schools;  they 
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make  up  only  two-fifths  of  the  enrollment  in  the  general  high  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  investigators  have  criticized  severely  the  quality 

of  some  of  the  wholly  Negro  vocational  schools.  In  1964  Havighurst 

recommended  that  "Cooley  and  Westcott  Vocational  High  Schools,  because 

of  their  inadequacy  as  schools  for  higt  school  youth,  should  be  trans- 
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formed  into  Adult  Education  Centers..."  Regarding  school  achievement 
scores  on  standard  tests,  Coons  wrote  in  1965  that  "Cregler  Vocational 
could  readily  qualify  as  a disaster  area";!^  he  referred  to  "the  dis- 
mal report  on  vocational  schools  as  academic  institutions  with  the  sole 
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exception  of  Chicago  Vocational".  Together,  in  1966,  Cooley,  West- 
cott (now  Simeon),  and  Cregler  enrolled  a total  of  2,767  students.  Thus, 
nearly  one-third  of  all  Negro  students  In  vocational  schools  attend 
schools  whose  standards  are  notoriously  inferior.  In  the  Cooley  neigh- 
borhood, in  September  1967,  parents  were  demanding  that  Cooley  Voca- 
tional be  closed  because  of  its  inadequacy.  Study  of  the  Cooley 
attendance  area  map  shows  readily  that  the  student  body  is  perhaps 

more  segregated  within  a narrower  geographical  area  than  any  other 
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city  school  of  like  circumstance. 

The  school  board  should  prepare  to  close  out  Cooley  and 
Simeon  Vocational  High  Schools  by  June,  1968,  and  consider  closing 
Cregler  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  these  students  should  be  assigned 
to  general  high  schools.  Wells  General  High  School,  for  example,  is 
less  than  two  miles  away  from  Cooley  and  easily  accessible  on  public 
transportation. 

At  the  same  time,  a more  fundamental  change  should  be  insti- 
tuted. Dunbar  (99.8%  Negro)  and  Prosser  (98.9%  white)  should  be 
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converted  from  vocational  high  schools  into  full-scale  trade  schools* 

The  most  popular  trades  could  be  divided  between  Dunbar  and  Prosser; 

the  most  segregated  trades  should  be  offered  at  Dunbar.  As  has  been 

officially  acknowledged,  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  the  specific 
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emplo3mient-contribution  of  the  present  vocational  schools.  Trade 

schools,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  outstanding  record  in  Chicago* 

During  the  1940 's  and  part  of  the  1950' s,  Dunbar  Trade  School  was  a 

valued  institution  which  helped  many  Negro  youths  enter  productive 
23 

employment. 

The  school  board  should  make  immediate  application  for  a 

federal  grant  to  set  up  a residential  vocational  education  school, 

under  Section  14  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963.  For  some 

reason,  the  Chicago  board  of  education  has  failed  for  three  years  to 

apply  for  these  available  funds.  This  grant  is  available  to  serve 

youths  between  the  ages  of  15  and  21  and  is  directed  at  "the  needs 

of  large  urban  areas  having  substantial  numbers  of  youths  who  have 
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dropped  out  of  school  or  are  unemployed..*"  The  grant  covers  con- 
struction costs  as  well  as  equipment  and  operational  costs.  Such 
residential  units  are  imaginative  responses  to  a deep  need  in  Chicago* 
Some  educational  authorities  have  written  about  the  possible  useful- 
ness .of  residential  units,  within  a public  school  setting,  for  younger 
children  whose  home  conditions  are  irretrievably  difficult.  Experience 
with  the  residential  vocational  units  might  give  the  school  system  valu- 
able experience  as  a basis  for  judgment  on  the  residential  technique 
in  general. 

Appropriations  for  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  will 
expire  after  the  present  fiscal  year.  Fortunately,  however,  Represen- 
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tative  Roman  C.  Pucinski  has  introduced  legislation  to  extend  the  life 

of  the  law  (H.  R.  8525)  which  includes  a $10  million  provision  for 

residential  vocational  schools*  Hearings  have  been  held  on  the  bill 

and  it  is  about  to  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
25 

tives* 

Katz  has  suggested  that  work=study  programs  be  decentralized 
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so  that  individual  schools  might  make  agreements  with  local  employers. 
Numerous  shops  and  offices  are  still  to  be  found  throughout  the  city. 

The  large  printing  plants  of  Donnelly,  for  example,  dominate  a good  part 
of  the  landscape  of  the  Near  South  Side.  At  63rd  and  Halsted,  numerous 
earning  and  learning  opportunities  are  present  in  the  stores  and  offices. 
The  schools  in  Englewood  should  negotiate  directly  on  these  matters. 

Some  of  the  least  effective  Negro  vocational  schools,  we  have 
suggested,  should  be  closed.  One  of  the  more  effective,  Dunbar,  should 
be  transformed  into  a trade  school.  Most  of  the  remaining  vocational 
schools  are  either  segregated  or  ineffective  or  both.  The  racial 
character  of  each  of  these  schools  could  be  rather  easily  changed. 

This  would  require  that  attendance  areas  be  drawn  for  each  one  and 
that  the  area  boundaries  include  a wide  variety  of  children.  Because 
of  the  small  number  of  schools  involved,  attendance  areas  will  neces- 
sarily be  large.  Some  such  measure  is  needed  to  make  the  schools 
racially  representative.  The  alternative  approach,  to  try  once  more 
to  make  the  city-wide  vocational  open-enrollment  policy  effective, 
depends  too  much  on  factors  that  remain  unchanged*  As  Havighurst  noted 

about  Prosser  (white):  ’'There  appears  to  be  a pattern  of  exclusion  of 
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Negroes  from  Prosser",  This  was  true  despite  a formal  policy  of  open 
enrollment. 
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Washbume 


The  proposals  regarding  Washbume,  made  by  the  U.S.  Office 

of  Education  in  J.?.nuary,  1967,  should  be  adopted  in  form  and  content* 

29 

They  include  the  following: 

1.  **A  statement  by  the  board  to  the  joint  apprenticeship 
councils  with  trades  represented  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  that  the  present  number  of  Negroes  admitted  to 
apprenticeship  programs  is  no  more  than  a first  step 
in  creating  opportunity  in  these  programs.'* 

2.  "A  qualified  and  objective  observer  should  attend  all 
council  activities  which  are  relevant  to  the  indentur- 
ing process." 

3.  Incorporate  the  findings  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
review  of  the  Washbume  apprenticeship  program. 

4.  Have  the  school  board,  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  conclude  an  agreement  "to  carry  out 
the  / Mayor's  apprenticeshi£7  program  / of  196V  more 
effectively".  This  agreement  is  to  include  a timetable 
for  the  various  steps  agreed  upon. 

If  a union  fails  to  change  its  discriminatory 
policy,  the  board  should  invoke  its  resolution  of 
July  14,  1965,  and  exclude  the  offending  union  and 
employer. 

5.  Draw  up  a long-term  program  to  help  minority  youth  to: 
"(a)  know  about  apprenticeship  opportunities,  and  (b) 
qualify  for  them". 
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should  it  become  evident  that  a number  of  unions  and  employers 
prefer  to  suffer  exclusion  from  Washburne  rather  than  alter  their  racially 
discriminatory  policies,  the  entire  facility  might  be  converted  at  minimal 
cost  — federally  financed  — into  Chicago's  first  residential  vocational 

educational  school* 

INTEGRATING  THE  BI-RACIAL  SCHOOL 

In  October,  1966,  over  86,000  Negro  and  white  students  attended 

89  schools  formally  integrated,  i.e.,  the  enrollment  of  each  school  was 
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between  10%  and  90%  Negro.  Two-thirds  of  this  number  was  enrolled  in 
stable -integrated  schools;  the  remainder  in  transition  schools  - schools 
apparently  changing  from  predominantly  white  to  predominantly  Negro* 

These  86,000  students  can  be  viewed  fruitfully  as  equivalent 
in  size  to  many  medium-sized  school  systems.  (The  entire  public  school 
enrollment  of  Rochester  and  Syracuse  combined  is  only  75,000.)  In  a 
real  sense,  then,  the  86,000  constitute  a desegregated  school  system. 
These  students  should  be  viewed  as  a special  opportunity  and  challenge 
by  the  school  system.  Here  they  are;  they  need  not  be  bused;  they 
need  not  be  redistricted  for  purposes  of  racial  balance;  no  political 
opposition  need  be  brooked  in  order  to  bring  them  together.  They  are 
together. 

But  are  they,  really?  Do  learning  and  teaching  occur  in  the 
light  of  the  ethnic  balance  that  is  present  in  these  schools?  Could 
Negro  and  white  students  as  well  be  in  racially  separate  schools?  In 
other  words,  has  the  desegregation  led  to  any  educational  consequences? 

A school  already  desegregated  must  move  rapidly  toward  inte- 
gration. Otherwise,  the  interracial  aspect  of  enrollment  will  come  to 
be  viewed  as  essentially  irrelevant  to  the  educational  task  of  the 
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school* 


Worse,  if  at  the  same  time  the  equality  of  education  in  such 
schools  is  allowed  to  decline,  desegregation  will  be  viewed  as  a posi- 
tive harm  to  the  educational  task  of  the  school.  Since  nothing  but 
certain  physical  factors  will  have  changed,  the  supporters  of  desegre- 
gation will  leave  themselves  open  to  criticism  as  mere  ideologists  of 
physical  "mixing*'.  Desegregation  is  the  breaking  down  of  institutional 
barriers  to  equal  educatio;.al  opportunity.  Integration  is  the  realiza- 
tion of  these  opportunities. 

A desegregated  school  moving  toward  integration  might  evidence 

some  or  all  of  the  following  behavior: 

1.  hew  instructional  materials  are  found  and  used  which 
portray  more  truthfully  the  role  of  ethnic  minorities 
and  majorities  in  American  life  and  history. 

2.  The  curriculum  is  being  explored  and  revised  to  become 
more  relevant  to  the  troubled  contemporary  social  reality 
in  the  world  and  at  home. 

3.  A sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  respect  is  engendered 
by  deliberate  staff  and  student  planning. 

4.  Extra-curricular  activities  are  suffused  with  a demo- 
cratic, anti-exclusivist  temper. 

5.  Counseling  and  guidance  functions  are  performed  without 
distortion  of  race  or  color. 

6.  Special  measures  are  taken  to  avoid  academic  stereo- 
typing, and  thus  avoidance  of  individual  needs,  by 
rigid  adherence  to  track  systems. 

7.  A close,  collaborative  relationship  is  construct  . be- 
tween school  and  community,  based  on  full  disclosures 
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of  problems  and  candid  discussion  of  remedies. 

8.  Teachers  are  given  conditions  and  authority  that  enable 
them  to  work  confidently  and  flexibly  with  students  of 
differing  capacities  and  preparations. 

9.  Principals  are  aware  of  the  special  challenge  of  a 
desegregated  student  body  and  demonstrate  a sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  academic  accomplishment. 

We  propose  that  the  school  board  designate  all  desegregated 
schools  as  part  of  an  administrative  area  under  the  provisions  of  the 
administrative  reorganization  now  under  way.  An  area  associate  super* 
Intendent  would  be  assigned  with  directions  to  coordinate  activities 
designed  to  move  from  desegregation  to  integration. 

The  teachers'  union  has  a contractual  obligation  to  help 
select  textbooks,  and  to  work  in  other  activities  of  a desegregative 
and  integrative  character.  It  can  be  expected  to  work  especially 
closely  with  the  area  superintendent  on  tb  matters. 

The  89  schools  could  become  the  testing-ground  for  experi- 
mental use  of  selected  textbooks,  films,  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials that  recently  have  been  produced  in  profusion,  perhaps  even 
confusion.  To  carry  out  such  a function,  the  area  superintendent 
would  need  authority  to  omit  or  modify  customary  procedures  whereby 
new  instructional  materials  are  adopted.  New  printed  materials  could 
originate  in  the  area's  schools,  prepared  by  teachers  supplied  with 
technical  aid. 

The  promise  and  problems  of  urban  life  would  necessarily 
occupy  a central  position  in  the  curriculum  of  the  area's  schools. 
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Close,  first-hand  examination  of  the  urban  community  would  require 
extensive  educational  excursions,  coordinated  with  a more  systematic 
effort  to  afford  students  a knowledge  of  urban  economy,  careers,  poli- 
tics and  government,  and  mass  communications. 

In  these  schools  especially,  students  would  learn  the  reality 
of  planning  cooperatively.  The  making  by  students  of  school-wide  deci- 
sions on  educational  practice  and,  where  possible,  policy,  would  take 
on  added  significance  In  an  Interracial  context.  For  Chicago  this  may 
be  the  raoQt  valuable  of  all  the  lessons  an  Integrated  school  can  teach. 

An  area-wide  parent  council  could  exemplify  the  same  lesson. 

A number  of  the  parent  groups  at  presently  desegregated  schools  already 
are  vigorous  proponents  of  better  education.  Including  good  human  rela- 
tions. The  ethnic  and  social  variety  of  parents  in  the  area  would  help 
ensure  that  vigor.  The  recent  proliferation  of  Concerned  Parents  Groups 
Is  sufficient  warrant  of  a widespread  dedication  to  quality  education. 

The  integrated  school  must  be,  above  all,  a place  In  which 
teaching  and  learning  dominate  the  proceedings.  Teachers  unaccustomed 
to  plan  their  own  distinctive  contributions  must  be  encouraged  — 
more  by  structural  change  than  by  Imprecation  and  exhortation  — to 
search  out  more  effective  procedures  and  approaches.  Next  to  the 
abilities  of  the  students,  the  second  greatest  untapped  resource  of 
the  school  system  Is  the  capacity  of  teachers  to  improve  the  schools. 
Enlisting  teacher  participation  would  seem  also  to  have  strategic  val- 
ue: Teacher  Itisecurlty  is  bound  to  increase  in  the  context  of  the 

numerous  organizational  and  curricular  changes  that  are  impending. 

The  most  constructive  way  to  minimize  the  insecurity  is  to  give  teach- 
ers a professional  voice  in  guiding  the  changes. 
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The  long-run  importance  of  integrating  the  desegregated  school 

can  hardly  be  exaggerated*  As  Thoreau  wrote  long  ago;  "If  you  would 

convince  a man  that  he  does  wrong,  do  right.  But  do  not  care  to  con- 
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vince  him.  — Men  will  believe  what  they  see.  Let  them  see". 

THE  SCHOOL’S  STAFF 
The  Pivotal  Role  of  the  Principal 

The  principal  can  be  the  pivot  of  a good  school  or  the  mill- 
stone of  a poor  one.  Achievement  of  superior  desegregated  education 
requires  the  most  carefully  planned  placement  of  principals.  Yet,  in 
Chicago,  experienced  principals  are,  for  the  most  part,  assigned  to  the 
"easier"  schools,  while  many  large  schools  in  the  ghetto  are  administered 
by  inexperienced  principals.  The  inexperienced  principal  cannot  grasp 
the  elements  that  go  into  a good  school*  He  is  easily  upset  when  faced 
with  emergencies;  he  does  not  inspire  the  confidence  of  teachers,  who 
thus  become  all  the  less  attached  to  the  school;  he  does  not  know  how 
to  get  things  done;  he  fails  to  work  confidently  and  cooperatively  with 
the  community;  and,  all  in  all,  does  not  readily  understand  the  distinc- 
tive needs  of  the  children  in  his  school. 

The  school  board  should  adopt  a policy  of  mandatory  assignment 
of  principals  in  accordance  with  educational  need  of  the  system.  Ex- 
perience should  be  the  first  criterion;  special  training  and  a record 
of  success  should  be  considered*  But  the  most  valuable  principals 
should  be  assigned  to  the  neediest  schools.  These  schools  could  be 
ranked,  for  example,  on  the  basis  of  academic  achievement;  the  lowest- 
ranking  deserve  the  greatest  help. 

A low-achieving  school  is  in  desperate  need  of  educational 
leadership.  A recent  study  conducted  in  Chicago  schools  showed  that 
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•*the  most  important  factor  in  holding  teachers  in  difficult  schools  is 
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the  principal".  It  would  seem  logical,  therefore,  to  ensure  first  a 
supply  of  principals  where  they  are  most  needed. 

In  fact,  it  happens  to  be  easier  to  do  this  for  principals 
than  for  teachers.  Principals  are  part  of  the  administration,  and 
thus  do  not  constitute  a separate  legal  bargaining  unit.  The  hoard 
has  complete  authority  to  assign  principals  in  the  interest  of  the 
school  system  as  a whole.  At  present,  this  authority  is  unchallenged 
by  principals  even  in  cases  where  they  are  reassigned  at  a reduction 
in  salary* 

Principals  are  much  less  likely  to  rebel  in  the  face  of  a 
reassignment  because  of  at  least  four  reasons:  (a)  They  have  a 

greater  financial  stake  in  their  position  than  do  teachers;  (b) 
the  alternative  to  continuing  as  a principal  is  to  return  to  the  class- 
room, a fate  commonly  viewed  as  akin  to  banishment;  (c)  there  is  no 

* 

shortage  of  aspirants  to  their  jobs;  and  (d)  designation  would  close 

off  any  future  promotion  from  the  principals  hip. 

Such  mandatory  assignment  of  principals  might  have  a major 

effect  on  the  recruitment  of  experienced  teachers  for  ghetto  schools. 

Rightly  or  not,  critics  of  learning  conditions  in  these  schools  often 

point  to  the  shortage  of  experienced  teachers  as  a prime  cause  of 

the  poor  learning  conditions  in  ghetto  schools.  Teachers  contend, 

with  much  justification,  that  merely  adding  experienced  teachers  to 

an  impossible  situation  will  not  relieve  the  root  causes  of  poor 
33 

learning.  They  call  upon  the  school  administration  for  drastically 
smaller  class  size,  much  larger  budgets,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  teach- 
ers would  be  less  unwilling  to  transfer  if  they  saw  the  administration 
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assigning  "its  own"  in  accordance  with  need. 

Clearly,  to  continue  belaboring  the  teacher  alone  is  to  court 
deep  resistance.  We  cannot,  after  all,  be  in  much  of  an  emergency  if 
the  educational  'leaders  of  the  system  are  left  almost  entirely  to  their 
own  devices  while  the  rank  and  file  are  urged  to  respond  to  the  appeals 
of  high  professionalism* 

The  Faculty 

The  problems  of  distribution  of  teachers  must  be  approached 
along  with  the  matter  of  ,^rincipals*  (See  above,  pp.  20-22*)  One, 
however,  cannot  be  a substitute  for  the  other.  The  educational  task  of 
the  school  requires  adequate  principals  and  teachers. 

The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  in  January,  1967,  called  upon 

the  school  board  "to  spread  the  range  of  talents,  age,  experience, 
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training,  and  specialization  among  its  different  schools".  Especially 
noted  was  the  need  to  "Increase  the  proportion  of  experienced  teachers 
in  disadvantaged  schools". 

It  would  be  helpful  if  we  keep  clear  the  various  classifica- 
tions of  teachers  in  the  system. 

1,  Regularly  assigned,  tenured  teachers.  Teachers  who  passed 
written  and  oral  examinations  were  awarded  a regular  cer- 
tificate in  a subject  or  grade,  and  have  served  at  least 
three  years  after  receiving  the  certificate. 

2.  Regularly  assigned,  non-tenured  teachers.  Same  as  above 
but  who  have  not  yet  completed  three  years  of  teaching 
after  receiving  the  certificate. 
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3.  Full-time  Basis  Substitutes  (F«T*B*'s)  Substitute 


teachers  who  have  not  passed  an  examination  for  a regu- 
lar certificate*  Assigned  to  fill  temporarily  vacant 
posts,  usually  for  a semester*  Many  have  taught  a number 
of  years. 

4.  Dav-to-Bay  Substitutes* 

The  white-privileged  schools  in  the  system  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  teachers  in  classes  1 and  2 with  extremely  few  in  3 and 
4*  The  Negro-deprived  schools  have  extremely  few  class  1 teachers, 
many  class  2,  and  a large  number  of  class  3 and  4 teachers*  The  most 
glaring  inequality  is  the  small  proportion  of  class  1 teachers  in  the 
disadvantaged  schools;  another  is  the  abundance  of  less  experienced 
and  less  trained  teachers. 

The  board  should  initially  ascertain  the  actual  distribution 
of  class  1,  2,  and  3 teachers  in  the  system  as  a whole  and  school  by 
school*  The  first  goal  shall  be  to  attain  a proportionate  distribution 
of  all  regularly  assigned  tenured  teachers*  By  February,  1968,  each 
principal  should  be  notified  as  to  his  assignment  or  re-assignment  for 
September,  1968*  He  should  be  Informed  of  the  distribution  of  regularly 
assigned  teachers  on  his  new  faculty  and  be  directed  to  recruit  the 
required  number  from  among  teachers  inside  and  outside  the  system*  If 
principals  do  not  attain  their  quotas,  the  superintendent  should  assign 
teachers  following  seniority* 

One  of  three  teachers  is  Negro,  but  only  one  of  twenty  prin- 
cipals;^^ none  of  the  latter  is  assigned  to  a non-Negro  school*  Negro 
teachers  who  wish  to  transfer  to  a white  school  are  thus  all  but  certain 
to  have  a white  principal*  Whatever  the  abstract  merits  of  the  case. 
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suspicion  is  widespread  that  Negro  teachers  who  evince  a wish  to  trans- 
fer to  white  schools  are  subject  to  retaliation  by  white  principals* 
Assignment  of  more  Negro  principals  to  white  schools  could  very  likely 
attract  more  Negro  teachers  by  allaying  their  fears.  Such  assignment 
also  would  force  a change  in  the  reputation  of  schools  as  either  white 
or  Negro*  Needless  to  say, it  would  be  enormously  educative  for  white 
students  and  teachers. 

Priority  should  go  to  increasing  the  supply  of  highly  experi- 
enced teachers  in  the  Negro-segregated  schools.  Increasing  the  flow 
of  Negro  teachers  to  white  schools  should  be  a second  r^riorlty. 

IMPROVING  INSTRUCTION  NOW 

Quality  instruction  In  an  integrated  setting  has  yielded  the 
greatest  success  yet  known  in  academic  achievement  of  average  Negro 
children.  Long-term  solutions  such  as  a system  of  educational  parks 
will  result  In  extensive  arrangements  for  fully  Individualizing  in- 
struction. Meanwhile,  we  must  Institute  changes  that  point  in  that 
direction.  Most  valued  are  proposals  idiich  will  benefit  the  average 
student  rather  than  the  specially  gifted  child. 

Certain  significant  changes  can  be  made  almost  immediately. 
Some  are  matters  of  housekeeping,  some  o£  program,  and  others  of 
organization. 

In  December,  1965,  the  Coordinating  Council  of  Community 

36 

Organizations  (CCCO)  proposed  a Title  I program  for  Chicago. 
Essentially,  It  suggested  all  Title  I funds  ($30  million  for  1965-66) 
be  used  to  create  some  quality  education  in  the  100  most  seriously 
deprived  elementary  schools,  enrolling  some  85,000  students.  The 
central  proposal  was  to  cut  class  size  in  half.  It  was  stated  that 
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this  could  be  done  by  placing  two  teachers  in  each  classroom  and/or  by 
renting  enough  mobiles  to  accommodate  the  surplus  students;  the  mobiles 
were  to  be  located  as  to  maximize  integration.  C.CoC.O.  held  that  suf- 
ficient classroom  personnel  could  be  recruited  from  among  regular  teach- 
ers attracted  by  small  class  size,  retired  teachers,  seniors  in  teach- 
ers* colleges,  and  others.  Teacher  aides,  it  was  suggested,  could  be 
employed  extensively.  The  CCCO  program  was  not  accepted.  (Since  neither 
the  1965-66  nor  the  1966-67  Title  I programs  were  evaluated,  it  is  not 
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possible  to  measure  the  success  or  failure  of  the  school  board  programs.) 

There  is  a certain  educational  naivete  in  a program  involving 
one  central  change  — small  class  size.  On  the  other  hand,  very  likely 
no  comparable  group  had  ever  been  taught  with  such  small  class  size. 

Even  the  More  Effective  Schools  program  in  New  York  City,  which  involves 
only  some  16,000  students,  enjoys  a class  size  of  20.1  students  per 
teacher.  The  Chicago  class  size  would  have  been  between  15  and  18. 

Except  for  the  students  who  would  have  been  in  integrated  mobiles,  more 
than  half  the  students  would  have  remained  in  a segregated  setting. 

We  can  no  longer  have  neither  integration  nor  compensatory 
education.  Lacking  immediate  desegregation  of  the  ghetto  with  its 
built-in  inequities,  palpable  and  significant  innovations  must  be 
Introduced  into  the  most  deprived  schools.  The  CCCO  proposal  should 
be  reinstated  and  re-evaluated. 

Upwards  of  one-fourth  of  a teacher's  working  day  is  occupied 
with  the  performance  of  non -teaching  duties.  These  duties  rarely  re- 
quire any  advanced  training  but  are  primarily  clerical.  In  a school 
of  40  teachers  (a  moderately  large  school  but  average -size  in  the 
ghetto),  the  equivalent  of  10  teachers  is  used  up  every  day  merely  in 
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filling  out  forms  and  wiping  noses  i so  to  speak*  Such  wastage  of  teach- 
ers would  be  merely  mindless  under  conditions  of  plenty;  but  what  should 
we  think  of  It  In  schools  faced  with  more  than  enough  challenges  and  too 
few  teachers?  In  a real  sense,  the  quickest  way  to  obtain  ten  new  teach- 
ers Is  by  hiring  forty  new  aides. 

In  these  schools,  large  numbers  of  aides  would  seem  obligatory. 

Surely,  one  aide  for  each  teacher  would  not  seem  excessive.  Extensive 
experience  already  has  been  accumulated  on  the  training  and  use  of  sub- 
professional  aides.  Formal  schooling  would  seem  to  be  relatively  un- 
important prerequisite  for  many  of  these  positions. 

PARENTS  AND  GOVERNANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  _ 

Academic  achievement  of  a number  of  schools  is  sharply  below 
acceptable  norms.  These  schools  must  be  adjudged  failures.  Responsi- 
bility for  the  failure  must  be  lodged  with  the  public  body  in  authority. 
But  it  is  responsibility  without  response.  Nothing  happens  in  the 
system  to  change  the  number  of  failures!  Indeed,  the  number  rises.  And 
so  do  school  budgets.  It  is  as  though  bankruptcy  were  rewarded  with 

large  gifts* 

In  Illinois  the  legislature  is  enjoined  by  the  state  consti- 
tution to  afford  every  child  "a  good  common  school  education”,  (Illi* 
nois  Constitution,  Art.  VIII,  Sec.  1).  Widespread  default  by  school 
boards  has  not  brought  forth  even  a legislative  inquiry,  let  alone  a 
remedy.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  superior,  desegregated  education 

in  such  a context* 

Two  steps  are  possible.  First,  parent x>‘iose  children  are 
assigned  to  schools  persistently  producing  failures  could  insist  on  a 
ditect  voice  in  local  school  affairs.  Parents  are  not,  of  course. 
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necessarily  better  educators  than  are  school  board  mecibers*  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  gas  inspector  refuses  to  plug  leaks,  then  people 

are  justified  — indeed  obliged  to  take  hold  of  the  wrenches  them* 
selves. 

Second,  public  education  should  become  in  law  a govemmen* 
tally-operated  public  utility.  As  such,  the  state  would  be  obliged 
to  maintain  meaningful  standards  and  to  relate  charges  to  quality  of 
service*  Education  in  the  modem  world  is  a fundamental  necessity 

of  life.  It  should  no  longer  be  treated  as  a luxury  which  some  can 
afford  and  others  not. 

The  Chicago  school  board  should  share  its  authority  with 
parents  of  children  in  failing  schools,  and  lead  a legislative  effort 
to  make  the  schools  a public  utility. 

Parent  participation  can  help  make  the  curriculum  more  rele- 
vant to  urban  life.  And  it  must  extend  beyond  momentary  emergencies. 
In  suburban  and  outer-city  communities,  white  parents  have  a contin- 
uing relationship  to  the  schools. 

We  suggest  the  school  board  and  representative  groups  of 
parents  negotiate  a binding  agreement  creating  a grievance  procedure. 
The  essence  of  such  a procedure  would  be  a progression  of  steps,  each 
strictly  limited  in  duration,  specifying  the  appropriate  administra- 
tive official  and  parent  representative  who  are  empowered  to  negotiate 
at  each  step.  Teachers  Involved  in  the  grievance  should  have  the  right 
to  be  present-  in  person  or  through  their  union  representative  at  each 
step.  Parents  or  their  representatives  should  have  the  same  right. 

All  parties  should  have  the  rigt'^t  to  be  accompanied  by  counsel  at  all 
steps.  A public  appeals  board,  with  the  power  to  recommend,  should 
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hear  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  school  board.  The  appeals 
board  should  be  selected  by  the  school  board  and  representative  groups 

of  parents. 

Any  matter  respecting  the  welfare  and  education  of  a school 
child  would  be  proper  subjects  of  negotiation.  Grievances  may  be 
directed  at  a teacher,  a principal,  or  other  administrative  officer 
of  the  school  board,  as  well  as  the  board  Itself.  Grievances  may 
also  be  initiated  by  teachers,  principals,  or  other  administrative 
officer  of  the  board,  as  well  as  the  board  itself. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  grievance  procedure,  a parent 
would  be  a legal  resident  of  Chicago  who  is  the  natural  parent  or  legal 
guardian  of  a child  enrolled  full-time  in  any  school  operated  by  the 
Chicago  board  of  education.  In  any  election  of  parent  representatives , 
for  example,  no  person  should  vote  if  he  has  no  children,  or  none  still 
in  school,  or  if  he  lives  outside  Chicago,  or  his  children  are  enrolled 

exclusively  in  non-public  schools. 

One  basic  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  lay  the  ground  for 
orderly  and  prompt  settlement  of  disputes  in  their  earliest  phase. 
Another  is  to  encourage  the  school  system  to  take  parents  into  account 
while  planning  for  their  children.  Long,  drawn-out  conflicts  which 
have  no  decisive  outcome  are  extremely  destructive  of  morale  in  any 
school.  Finally,  as  school  systems  move  toward  larger-scale  organi- 
zation, it  is  appropriate  to  adopt  collective  forms  of  parent -school 
relationship.  The  revival  of  the  community  school  idea  also  bespeaks 
the  wisdom  of  increasing  parental  involvement  in  school  affairs.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a system  of  education  parks,  for  example, 
could  thrive  in  the  absence  of  deep  and  meaningful  involvement  of  the 
community.  . 
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SUMMARY 

1.  Introduction  A modem  desegregation  plan  must  rid  the  schools  of 
racial  barriers*  In  addition^  i*'  must  point  toward  reorganization 
within  the  classroom  as  well  as  provide  for  a more  active  role  for 
parents.  In  the  present  report,  a number  of  specific  changes  are 
put  forward*  All  can  be  placed  in  effect,  more  or  less,  within  a 
two-year  period. 

Equitable  Use  of  School  Space  Empty  classroom  seats  should  be  made 
available  to  children  in  overcrowded  schools.  Transfers  should  be 
permitted  in  the  direction  of  desegregation.  Utilization  of  available 
space  should  be  based  on  mandatory  assignment  of  children,  at  the 
expense  of  the  school  board*  Such  an  approach  alone  could  quickly 
desegregate  at  least  17  percent  of  the  city's  all-white  elementary 
schools;  11  percent  of  the  white  branch  schools;  and  1 percent  and 
6 percent,  respectively,  of  the  Negro  schools  and  branches. 

3.  Redistricting  Redistricting  could  promptly  desegregate  as  many  as 
one-fourth  of  the  all-white  or  all-Negro  schools.  Prevention  of 
future  segregation  could  be  achieved  by  reversing  specific  decisions 
on  sites  for  a new  crowded  Forres tville  and  an  addition  to  a 75-year 
old  high  school  building* 

4.  Pairing  Some  50  schools  — or  10%  of  the  440  elementary  schools  and 
their  branches  — could  be  arranged  into  25  pairs  of  Negro  and  white 
schools.  These  pairings  would  affect  especially  Negro-segregated 
schools  bordered  by  white  schools.  Mobiles  could  be  used  to  aid  the 
effort*  In  New  York,  pairings  have  been  successful  in  desegregating 
and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  academic  achievement  of  deprived 
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children  without  Injury  to  the  more  advantaged  children. 


5,  Vocational  Hlpjh  Schools  Three  clearly  Inadequate  vocational  high 
schools,  virtually  all-Negro,  should  he  closed  down  and  their 
students  reassigned  to  general  high  schools.  Two  of  the  remaining 
vocational  high  schools  — racially -opposite  Prosser  and  Dunbar  — 
should  be  converted  Into  trade  schools.  The  school  board  should 
apply  for  a federal  grant  to  set  up  a residential  vocational  edu- 
cation school. 

6.  Washbume  The  Washburne  apprentice  program  should  be  made  non- 
dlscrlminatory  or  closed  down  In  accordance  with  the  school  board’s 
formal  non-discriminatory  program.  If  it  Is  closed,  the  building 
should  be  converted  Into  the  city’s  first  residential  vocational 
education  school. 

7,  Integrating  the  Bl-Raclal  School  The  89  integrated  schools  enroll- 
ing 86,000  Negro  and  white  students  should  be  organized  into  an 
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administrative  area  and  serve  as  a demonstration  project  for  the 
entire  school  system.  A concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  trans- 
form these  formally  Integrated  schools  into  living  examples  of 
genuine  integration  and  quality  education.  An  area-wide  parents 
council  would  help  guide  the  work  of  the  area's  schools. 

8.  The  Pivotal  Role  of  the  Principal  Experienced  principals  should  be 
assigned  to  the  most  difficult  schools.  This  will  supply  educational 
leadership  where  it  Is  most  lacking.  Teachers  will  be  encouraged  to 
remain  In  such  schools  or  even  be  attracted  to  such  schools. 


9,  The  Faculty  The  prime  problem  of  teachor-supply  is  to  attain  a pro- 
portionate distribution  of  regularly  assigned  tenured  teachers* 
Principals,  upon  reassignment  according  to  educational  need,  should 
be  required  to  recruit  whatever  number  of  tenured  teachers  is  due 
their  school*  Should  this  fall,  teachers  must  be  assigned  accord- 
ing to  need*  Negro  principals  should  be  assigned  to  white  schools; 
this  would  Increase  the  willingness  of  Negro  teachers  to  transfer 
to  white  schools* 

■10*  Improving  Instruction  Now  Numerous  instructional  changes  can  be 
put  into  effect  almost  immediately* 

With  funds  available  from  Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  class  size  at  the  100  most  severely  deprived  schools  — 
enrolling  some  85,000  students  — should  be  cut  in  half*  Teacher 
aides  should  be  employed  on  a sweeping  scale*  A number  of  other 
changes  can  be  made,  involving  cooperative  planning  of  programs  by 
widely -separated  schools* 

11*  Parents  and  Governance  of  the  Schools  Parents  faced  with  schools 
that  fail  persistently  to  educate  their  children  have  a right  to 
a degree  of  direct  control  over  the  school  system*  The  state  should 
take  direct  responsibility  for  enforcing  minimum  standards  of  edu- 
cation* A formal  grievance  procedure  for  parents  should  be  insti- 
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tuted,  to  be  effective  for  disputes  over  any  matter  respecting  the 
welfare  and  education  of  a parent's  school  child* 

12*  In-Service  Re-Education  In-Service  re-education  ~ rather  than  the 
narrower  concept  of  training  — must  come  to  grips  with  the  realities 
of  racism  in  education*  Self-critical  discussion  must  be  encouraged 
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up  and  down  the  levels  of  the  school  system.  Out  of  such  re-examlna- 
tion  will  come  a dedication  to  the  educability  of  all  children. 
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APPENDIX  A 
PAIRING 


In  Greenburgh  District  8,  near  White  Plains,  New  York,  pair- 
ing has  gone  on  for  several  years.  An  evaluation  of  academic  achieve- 
ment from  1960-1961  to  1963-1964  shows  that  both  Negro  and  white 
children  are  gaining;  while  Negro  children  are  gaining  more  slowly, 
the  achievement  gap  between  the  Negro  and  white  children  is  being 
narrowed.^  In  Coatesvllle,  Pennsylvania,  a pairing  plan  was  started 
during  1962.  Since  then,  one  evaluation  observes,  "the  Negro  children 
seem  to  be  less  far  behind  /in  reading/  than  before".^  The  precise 
reasons  for  the  tendency,  however,  seemed  obscure  to  the  evaluator. 

The  positive  effects  of  pairing  on  academic  achievement  can 
be  attributed  to  the  often-documented  stimulative  Impetus  afforded  by 
racial  cooperation  and  to  special  measures  to  Improve  classroom  in- 
struction. The  question  can  be  asked:  Would  not  the  special  measures 

alone  have  produced  the  academic  achievement,  even  in  a setting  of 
racial  isolation?^ 

A practlpal  test  — virtually  unique  — is  available  in  the 
setting  of  New  York  City.  There,  two  special  compensatory  programs 
have  operated  at  the  same  time  — pairing  (Community  Zoned  Schools) 
and  the  More  Effective  Schools  program.  Both  have  somewhat  comparable 
advantages  as  contrasted  with  other  elementary  schools*^ 


Type  of 
School 

Average  Class  Size  Pupil-Teacher  Ratio 
1963  1966  1963  1966 

More  Effective 
Schools 

28.3 

20.1 

25.0 

12.3 

Community  Zoned 
Schools 

28.8 

21.4 

25.1 

16.1 

Special  Service 
Schools 

27.9 

29.2 

24.2 

20.9 

Citywide  Elemen- 
tary Schools 

29.5 

27.7 

26.1 

21.9 

The  two  groups  of 

schools 

differed 

greatly  in  ethnic  compos 1 

tlon.  In  October,  1965,  for  example,  Puerto  Ricans  and  Negroes  consti- 
tuted from  32.5%  to  81*6%  of  the  register  of  the  eight -paired  schools*^ 
None,  in  other  words,  fell  into  the  common  definition  of  segregated. 

In  the  twenty-one  More  Effective  Schools,  on  the  other  hand,  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Negroes  constituted  from  30.9%  to  100%  of  the  register. 
Twelve  of  the  21  schools  were  segregated  — i.e.,  had  less  than  10% 
"other". ^ 
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An  evaluation  of  academic  achievement  in  both  programs  showed 
distinctly  superior  achievement  in  the  paired  schools  as  compared  with 
More  Effective  Schools.  In  the  paired  schools,  as  we  saw  above,  stu- 
dents as  a group  gained  in  academic  achievement  in  relation  to  national 
norms.  White  children  continued  to  score  higher  and  gain  more  than 
Negro  children.  A number  of  Negro  children,  especially  those  who 
travelled  to  a paired  school,  narrowed  the  achievement  gap  between  Negro 
and  white  children.^  in  an  evaluation  of  the  MES  program,  the  evaluator 
concluded:  ’’...Three  full  years  of  MES  did  not  have  any  effect  in  stopping 
the  increasing  retardation  of  children  who  began  the  program  in  grades  two 
or  three,  but  did  have  some  initial  effect,  albeit  not  maintained^  on  the 
retardation  of  the  children  who  began  the  program  in  grade  four”.'' 

Can  the  difference  be  accounted  for  by  differential  per  student 
expenditure?  In  1965-1966,  per  pupil  costs  of  instruction  in  MES  ranged 
from  $859  to  $931.^  An  average  for  the  eight-paired  schools  was  ,$594. 
Clearly,  the  higher -achieving  schools  were  spending  less  per  student  than 
the  lower-achieving  schools. 

Perhaps  children  from  preponderantly  higher  socio-economic 
groups  attended  the  paired  schools.  A listing  of  the  criteria  for 
selecting  paired  schools  contains  items  such  as  distance  and  the  like; 
the  only  social  distinction  specified  is  ethnic  composition.  It  is 
not,  however,  out  of  the  question  — though  it  is  unlikely  — that 
greater  achievement  in  the  paired  schools  can  be  accounted  for  by 
socio-economic  factors  rather  than  by  racial  interaction.  Such  evidence 
is  presently  unavailable.  Sixteen  of  the  21  MES  schools  are  located  in 
poverty  areas  as  defined  for  purposes  of  Title  I,  ESEA. 

In  the  absence  of  contrary  indications,  therefore,  it  seems 
warranted  to  conclude  that  the  clear  achievement  superiority  of  the 
paired  schools  over  MES  schools  lies  with  the -racial  interaction  in 
the  former  and  racial  isolation  in  the  latter.  If  this  is  true,  then 
racial  integration  through  pairing  (and  other  techniques)  is  a workable 
and  practical  means  of  providing  improved  educational  opportunities  to 
deprived  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  children. 
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1*  See  George  E,  Fitch,  A Report  and  Recommendations  on  Achievement 
Test  Results  1964  (Hartsdale,  N.Y. : Greenburgh  District  8,  1964), 
pp.  28,  32-33.  A less  favorable  picture  of  the  Greenburgh  pair- 
ing experience  is  In  Robert  Stout  and  Horton  Inger,  School  Deseg- 
reeation:  Progress  In  Eight  Cities  (Chicago:  National  Opinion 

Research  Center,  October,  1966) , unpublished  study  prepared  for 
the  U«S«  Coinniisslon  on  Civil  Rights,  p.  11-45#  The  latter  study, 
however,  deals  only  with  reading  achievement#  The  Fitch  study  is 
based  on  achievement  scores  on  the  entire  test  battery  (Metropoli- 
tan Achievement  Tests:  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  language)# 
Fitch  is  interested  in  relative  progress  between  Negro  and  white, 
while  Stout  and  Inger  center  on  Negro  and  white  grade  placement# 
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APPENDIX  B 


1 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TRANSITIONAL  CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


Convert  the  neighborhood  school  into  a community  school. 

(a)  Keep  doors  open  8 a.m.-4  p.m. ; for  teacher  work  on  curriculum 
and  preparation  of  individualized  materials;  small-group  ex- 
perimentation; in-service  meetings. 

(b)  Open  Saturday  to  work  on  large-scale  projects  (painting  a 
mural,  putting  on  a play,  editing  a uiagazine,  etc.) 

“Alliances"  of  several  schools  serving  a common  function  would  be 
formed 

(a)  e.g.,  schools  with  Saturday  programs 

(b)  alliances  would  be  organized  and  led  by  committee  of  prin- 
cipals 

Form  an  alliance  to  develop  "supplemental  centers"  with  each  unit 
specializing  in  a program  (science,  independent  study,  etc.) 

(a)  Cover  basic  curriculum  at  home  school,  a.m. ; 

(b)  Spend  afternoons,  for  4-6  weeks,  at  specializing  school 
Create  three  experimental  schools  in  three  parts  of  city. 

(a)  Integrated  staff  and  student  body 

(b)  Would  teach  a common  curriculum  but  also  specialize  in  a 
teaching  function 

(c)  Three  functions: 

(1)  center  for  curriculum  study  and  experimentation 

(2)  center  for  teacher  training 

(3)  center  for  teaching  techniques,  including  audio-visual 
and  other  mechanical  aids 

(d)  Faculty  divided  into  permanent  staff  and  visiting  staff 

(3)  Would  feed  ideas  into  all  schools  through  visiting  staff  and 
other  communication. 

School  clusters 

(a)  Especially  where  possible  to  site  a new  school  midw£>  rfitween 
two  older  schools  so  as  to  maximize  integration 

(b)  Staff  each  school  in  the  cluster  according  to  it-  needs,  not 
according  to  formula 
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(c)  Each  school  offers  general  studies 

(d)  Each  school  concentrates 

(1)  math  and  science 

(2)  language  arts 

O)  shop  and  vocational  programs 

(e)  Use  computers  to  allocate  students  in  flexible  programs 

(f)  Assign  teacher  to  the  clustery  not  the  school* 

(1)  Teacher-teams  travel  from  school  to  school 

(2)  practicing  artist  at  one  school  while  art  teachers  visit 
other  schools  in  cluster 

(g)  Share  central  athletic  facilities 

(1)  Gr^tly  expanded  inter-mural  program  because  of  shared 
facilities  and  staff 

6*  Vocational  education 

(a)  Vocational  schools  should  be  conceived  as  supplementary  rather 
than  parallel  to  general  high  schools* 

(b)  With  computer,  possible  to  work  out  extensive  and  flexible 
variety  of  programming  of  students  who  would  go  to  vocational 
school  for  portion  of  day* 

(c)  Each  vocational  school  should  specialize  in  one  area,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  that  school  to  "keep  up"  technologi- 
cally, utilize  experts  on  part-time  basis* 

(d)  Achievement  of  "C"  would  facilitate  development  of  more 
effective  work-study  programs. 

7.  Allocation  of  funds 

(a)  Drop  city-wide  formula  for  assigning  personnel  and  funds 

(b)  Different  types  of  schools  have  different  needs 

8.  Urban-urban  exchanges 

(a)  Small-scale  groups  investigate  matters  of  common  interests 

(b)  Examples : 

(1)  children  and  parents  from  Negro  and  white  areas  explore 
city  for  a day 

(2)  student  society  plan  luncheons 

(3)  language  classes  have  a luncheon  and  no  English  spoken 
until  dessert 

(4)  seminars  (esp.  on  high  school  level) 
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APPENDIX  B - FOOTNOTES 


!•  Katz,  "Tentative  Proposals  for  Achieving  Quality,  Integrated  Educa- 
tion in  Urban  School  Systems",  pp.  4-15.  These  suggestions  were 
prepared  for  the  present  report. 


APPENDIX  C 


AN  APPROACH  TO  IN-SERVICE  RE-EDUCATION* 


!•  School  integration  must  be  talked  about  in  terms  of  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  educators  — • teachers  and  administrators  — • If  there  is 
to  be  progress  which  reaches  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren.* As  things  stand  today,  the  state  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
professional  personnel  represents  a tremendous  inertia  and  resis- 
tance that  doom  all  efforts  at  progress  to  no  more  than  mechanical 
and  superficial  aspects  of  the  problem. 

2.  The  validity  of  these  assertions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  few 
teachers  have  a developed  way  of  thinking  about  the  racial  issue 
in  education  — the  great  majority  do  not  even  have  a method  of 
talking  about  it  beyond  primitive  cliches  — and  it  is  rare  to 
find  teachers  (or  administrators)  struggling  for  integration  in 
ways  that  demonstrate  comprehensive  understanding  and  deep  con- 
viction. 

3.  The  broad  strategy  on  behalf  of  Integration  has  taken  a form 
typical  of  other  attempts  to  change  education  — it  has  Ignored 
the  teachers  and  pressed  for  solutions  on  other  dimensions  of 
the  problem.  These  "solutions"  are,  however,  illusory  Insofar 
as  authentic  changes  are  sought,  for  teachers  hold  the  keys  to 
progress  in  education.  What  counts  in  the  classrooms  and  through- 
out the  schools  is  the  human  meaning  of  the  behavior  of  the  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  interaction  with  children.  As  long  as  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  teachers  and  administrators  are  locked  into  the 
existing  system  of  racist  education,  the  human  meanings  conveyed 

to  children  will  be  those  of  racism. 

4.  If,  Instead,  they  grasped  in  educational  terms  the  profound  sickness 
that  segregated  education  represents  and  gained  a vision  of  inte- 
grated education  that  could  guide  and  motivate  them,  tremendous 
creative  forces  would  be  liberated  within  the  school  system.  Action 
on  problems  that  made  little  sense  to  teachers  when  viewed  in  iso- 
lated fashion  would  represent  Important  steps  in  achieving  the  overall 
goals  of  eliminating  racism  and  attaining  integration.  Initiative 
and  Ingenuity  would  overcome  obstacles  whose  content  often  was  as 
much  apathy,  lack  of  understanding,  and  internal  prejudice  among 
professional  people  as  it  was  the  ostensible  nature  of  the  problem. 
Salient  problems  would  be  attacked  which  hitherto  were  far  beyond 
what  was  considered  practicable  aims  of  an  Integration  program. 

5.  Thus,  a fundamental  and  necessary  condition  of  integration  is  that 
teachers  gain  a comprehensive  understanding  of  racism  in  education; 
that  they  see  school  integration  as  a central  cause  of  education; 
and  that  they  recognize  that  the  attainment  of  integration  lies  in 
what  they  do.  But  what  do  most  teachers  presently  have  in  mind 
when  they  think  of  the  racial  question  in  education? 
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— It  is  a civil  rights  problem,  not  an  educational  problem. 

It  is  a Negro  problem,  not  a white  problem. 

— It  is  imposed  on  schools  by  external  pressures  which  interfere 
with  the  normal  routines  of  education. 

— Those  teachers  friendly  to  civil  rights  see  it  and  accept  it 
as  an  issue  of  "democratic  education"  but  often  fail  to  see 
any  deeper  connections  to  the  processes  and  aims  of  education. 

— It  is  an  issue  predominantly  of  the  physical  separation  of  the 
races . 

— Since  in  the  larger  cities  there  appears  to  be  a ^imit  as  to 
what  can  be  done  about  physical  separation,  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  do  much  about  integration. 

— It  is  not  worth  busing  children  around  to  obtain  integrated 
schools. 

— Nothing  much  can  be  done  until  there  is  housing  integration. 

— Negro  children  and  teachers  would,  in  any  rase,  rather  go  to 
schools  with  their  "own  kind"  (r’Bd,  recently,  the  Black  Power 
movement  gives  opportune  confirmation  to  those  who  prefer  to 

think  this  way). 

— Educators  should  follow  their  long  professional  tradition  by 
continuing  to  be  "color  blind"  and  to  retain  an  impartial  and 
neutral  stance. 

— In  a democracy,  education  should  follow  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore,  teachers  should  not  try  to  create 'change 
until  the  community  has  indicated  its  desires  end  transmitted 
them  through  the  school  board. 

— Integration  has  not  worked  where  it  has  been  tried  --  specif- 
ic schools  in  the  city  can  be  cited. 

6.  What  are  the  ingredients  for  a framework  in  which  teachers  can  think 

effectively  about  the  question  of  racism  in  education?  The  follow- 
ing key  elements  are  suggested  as  belonging  in  such  a framework: 


a.  The  following  are  basic  questions  which  need  to  be  posed;, 

(1)  Is  racism  an  external  or  marginal  issue,  or  is  it 

centrally  involved  with  the  aims  and  process  of  education 
and  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  professional  personnel? 
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(2)  What  is  the  nature  of  racism  in  education?  How  did  it  come 
to  be  incorporated  into  education  and  in  what  ways  is  it 
manifested  in  educational  processes?  Is  this  primarily  a 
Negro  problem  and,  if  not,  how  are  whites  involved? 

(3)  In  strictly  educational  terms,  what  are  the  consequences 
of  racism?  How  do  we  evaluate  these  consequences? 

(4)  What  are  the  direct  and  indirect  involvements  of  professional 
personnel  in  segregated  educational  processes?  What  has  it 
meant  for  teachers?  What  has  been  the  traditional  stance  on 
the  issue? 

(5)  What  do  we  mean  by  integrated  education? 

(6)  What  are  the  actual  altelrnatives  which  confront  teachers 
respecting  segregation  and  integration  in  education? 

(7)  What  are  the  rationale,  objectives,  key  elements,  and 
dynamics  of  a program  to  bring  about  integration  and  what 
are  the  key  resistances? 

(8)  ;Hiat  are  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  professional 
people  in  the  initiation  and  implementation  of  such  a 
program? 

Basic  starting  point;  School  as  an  institution  in  our  society 

(1)  If  the  city  is  racist,  then  the  school  system  also  will  be 
(unless  it  has  a record  of  fighting  segregation  internally 
and  no  such  record  exists  for  any  city.) 

(2)  Racism  is  patterned  behavior  Including  physical  separation 
but  not  limited  to  that  and  is  based  on  premise  of  infe- 
riority. Pattern  is  duplicated  in  schools  — l.e.,  it  is 
deeply  incorporated  in  multiple  aspects  of  educational 
process  and  reflects  at  every  point  assumption  of  infe« 
riority. 

(3)  Physical  separation  is  most  obvious  but  by  far  not  the 
sole  element  in  this  pattern. 

(4)  Since  most  people  cannot  deny  existence  of  a racist  pattern 
in  society,  they  are  forced  to  admit  it  must  exist  in  schools 
and  that  schools  help  perpetuate  the  overall  system.  This 
can  be  demonstrated  in  every  aspect  of  school  structure  and 
operation. 

c.  Consequence  in  terms  of  educational  outcomes: 

(1)  De  facto  segregated  school  system  --  i.e.,  one  whose  structure 
and  processes  exemplify  racism  — teaches  racism.  Schools  per- 
petuate the  lie  of  difference  and  inferiority. 
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(2)  Education  of  Negro  children  Is  grossly  Inferior,  and  In 
many  ways  they  are  actually  harmed  by  exposure  to  school* 

(3)  Education  of  white  children  Is  also  degraded  through  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  dual  system  on  the  whole  (In 
addition  to  educational  effect  of  learning  racism.) 

(4)  Teachers  and  their  organizations  are  corrupted  and  dls- 
unlfled  by  their  deep  Involvement  In  segregated  educational 
processes. 

(5)  Overall  conclusion:  A school  system  Incorporating  the  pre- 

mises, patterns,  and  practices  of  racism  operates  against 
education  — at  least,  against  any  authentic  view  of  edu- 
cation. 

d.  The  position  of  teachers  In  the  segregated  system: 

(1)  Teachers  — consciously  or  unconsciously,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly — necessarily  collaborate  in  the  workings  of 
the  system. 

(2)  In  particular,  crucial  aspects  of  the  racist  educational 
process  are  Incorporated  In  the  personalities  of  a major 
section  of  the  teaching  force  and  are  expressed  In  under- 
standings, attitudes,  expectations,  and  behavior  which 
fit  In  and  are  vital  parts  of  the  overall  system. 

(3)  There  Is  no  neutrality  — teachers  either  collaborate  with 
or  try  to  fight  against  segregated  education.  In  short, 
to  be  for  education  is  to  be  for  Integrated  education. 

e.  What  is  Integration? 

(1)  Clearly,  it  requires  the  elimination  of  racism  from  every 
aspect  of  education. 

(2)  On  the  positive  side,  there  may  be  various  ways  of  looking 
at  the  question  — one  way  is  that  the  ultimate  aim  is  the 
development  of  normal  relationships  among  all  children  (and 
thus  a variety  of  means  must  be  developed  to  help  attain 
this  goal). 

(3)  Compensatory  programs,  for  both  white  and  Negro  children, 
are  necessary  to  attainment  of  goal  of  integration. 

f.  What  is  an  integration  program? 

^1)  Professional  people  take  responsibility  and  give  leadership. 

(2)  The  program  attacks  all  aspects  of  Integration. 
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(3)  The  program  is  not  limited  to  Negr'>es  or  Negro  areas  — 
in  fact,  one  strength  of  this  framework  is  that  it  demon- 
strates that  racism  in  education  is  a phenomenon  of  white 
society,  incorporated  in  white-dominated  institutions 
(Negroes  are  simply  the  chief  victims). 

(4)  The  program  is  not  stymied  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
obtaining  racial  balance  in  cities  with  vast  ghettos: 

(a)  The  overall  pattern  is  the  target  — thus  many  things 
need  to  be  done  while  headway  is  also  being  made  on 
the  racial  balance  problems.  (The  definition  of  the 
word  "integration"  will  now  Include  a great  deal  more 
than  simply  racial  balance.) 

(b)  Educators  who  see  the  educational  benefits  of  inter- 
racial classrooms  will  apply  much  greater  ingenuity 
and  determination  to  achieving  such  classrooms. 

(5)  Integration  in  education  becomes  a movement  with  great  edu- 
cational meaning  and  purpose,  one  which  can  enlist  teachers 
and  officials  in  a unique,  history -making  experience,  a 
movement  with  definite  and  feasible  goals  that  will  bring 
education  out  of  the  trap  it  is  in  and  will  also  contribute 
greatly  to  bringing  use  out  of  the  trap  that  our  entire 
society  is  in. 

7.  The  effects  of  a growing  core  of  teachers  and  officials  incorporating 

and  utilizing  a framework  such  as  this  (or  a better  one): 

a.  They  will  be  increasingly  able  to  set  the  terms  of  discussion 
of  and  approach  to  the  question  of  racism  in  education. 

b.  They  will  increasingly  be  able  to  get  others  — fellow  educators, 
the  community,  students  — to  absorb  and  think  in  terms  of  the 
framework. 

c.  They  will  increasingly  be  able,  to  exert  programmatic  leadership 
parallel  to  their  intellectual  and  attitudinal  leadership. 

8.  Question:  How  to  Create  an  Effective  Confrontation  and  Dialogue 

Among  Teachers? 

a.  The  fact  that  this  is  a problem  is  an  index  of  the  backward  condi- 
tion of  education.  The  general  sterility  of  discussion  among 
teachers,  like  racism  in  education,  is  part  of  the  overall  sick- 
ness of  education!  It  is  important  to  note  this  — namely,  that 
whatever  is  accomplished  towards  stimulating  the  dialogue  on 
racism  (and  whatever  is  accomplished  respecting  racism)  is  not 
only  a means  to  end  racism  in  education  but  a large-scale  attack 
on  basic  ills  of  education. 
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b.  Teachers,  strangely  enough,  do  not  seem  to  have  the  attributes 
of  a public  (as  per  Walter  Lippmann)  — a group  in  which  rele- 
vant issues  are  defined  out  in  discussion,  in  which  alternative 
viewpoints  are  developed,  and  in  which  continuing  debate  the 
members  can  grasp  the  various  alternatives  and  come  to  some 
conclusions*  A genuine  discussion,  one  in  which  teachers 
actually  come  to  grips  with  the  intellectual  and  emotional  issues 
that  are  involved,  means  thus  a good  deal  more  than  what  is  usu- 
ally done  in  an  in-service  human  relations  program.  A genuine 
discussion  means  a real  clash  of  thought  and  feeling,  it  means 
an  openness  that  allows  even  racist  feelings  that  many  teachers 
have  to  come  to  the  surface;  it  means  a debate  raging  through  the 
school  system  from  bottom  to  top. 

Strategy  for  promoting  confrontation  and  dialogue 

G^et  debate  going  — Through  support  of  school  administration, 
through  support  of  teacher  organizations,  through  help  of  uni- 
versities, and  through  specialized  means,  start  discussions 
which  are  of,  by,  and  for  teachers  and  school  officials* 

(1)  Structure  discussions  so  that  different  viewpoints  are 
represented* 

(2)  Build  discussions  around  basic  and  provocative  questions 
which  get  to  the  guts  of  the  issues. 

(3)  Have  moderators  with  skills  of  helping  to  define  out  the 
various  viewpoints  and  the  issues  — so  that  there  is  the 
help  of  clarification  and  of  the  guidance  of  the  discussion 
towards  greater  relevance  to  the  emerging  issues  — while 
at  same  time  being  able  to  maintain  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  various  contenders. 

(4)  While  outside  resources  may  be  utilized,  the  main  protago- 
nists should  be  teachers,  principals,  and  other  officials 
in  the  school  system  — but  primarily  teachers*  The  aim 
should  be  to  create  engagement  at  all  levels  by  the  involve- 
ment of  representative  individuals  in  open  dialogues  which 
have  the  support  of  the  educational  community  and  which  lend 
prestige  to  the  participants. 

(5)  Thus  the  aims  would  be  to  generate  discussion  within  the 
schools,  districts,  functional  groups,  organizations,  in- 
formal situations  everywhere,  etc. 

(6)  Community  discussions  involving  teachers  (of  various  view- 
points) would  also  help  generate  the  sense  of  a significant 
and  exciting  discussion* 

(7)  Written  materials  — Particular  discussions  should  be  re- 
produced and  distributed  to  those  who  could  not  attend. 
Individuals  or  groups  with  particular  viewpoints  they  wish 
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to  articulate  should  have  the  chance  to  have  them  repro- 
duced and  distributed*  The  skilled  moderators  (noted  above) 
should  be  employed  to  help  this  process  as  well  as  the 
processes  of  verbal  discussion. 

(8)  All  types  of  media  and  settings  should  be  used  — internal 
school  facilities,  radio  and  TV,  newspapers,  all  types  of 
meeting  places,  teacher  organizational  facilities,  etc. 

The  main  guideline  would  be  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  free 
debate  and  to  keep  the  discussion  moving  along. 

(9)  The  support  of  school  officials  for  the  debate  would  be  of 
great  value.  The  superintendent  should  make  clear  by  word 
and  behav5.or  that  he  is  supporting  free  dialogue.  He  Is 
free,  like  anyone  else,  to  enter  the  lists,  but  in  terms 
of  presenting  a point  of  view  and  not  of  dictating  conclu- 
sions. 

(10)  There  is  room  for  ingenuity  here,  and  perhaps  colleges  and 
universities  may  supply  some  in  the  effort  to  get  large 
numbers  of  teachers  personally  caught  up  in  a continuing 
participation. 

(11)  Role  of  the  Office  of  Education  — Both  a spearhead  and 
spadework  are  needed,  as  well  as  material  support.  Can 
the  Office  of  Education  supply  these?  If  it  is  true  that 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  professional  staff  represent 
a primary  obstacle  to  Integrated  education.  Is  not  a major 
attack  on  this  obstacle  a fundamental  criterion  for  any 
genuine  program  of  Integration?  Cannot  a program  be  de- 
vised which  will  enlist  school  administrations  and  teacher 
organizations  in  an  authentic  effort  to  confront  the  Issue 
of  the  educator's  role  and  responsibility  in  school  inte- 
gration? 

What  is  the  Likely  Outcome  of  Genuine  Confrontation  and  Dialogue  In 

a School  System? 

a.  The  stronger  frame  of  reference  will  take  hold  among  an  increas- 
ing core  of  teachers  — The  frame  of  reference  described  above 
is  much  more  powerful  in  terms  of  its  values,  logic,  support  in 
reality,  goals,  and  rewards  than  anything  the  adherents  of  the 
status  quo  will  be  able  to  produce. 

b.  As  the  dialogue  proceeds,  the  alternatives  will  tend  to  crystallize. 
The  moral  advantage,  as  well  as  the  advantage  in  fact  and  logic,  will 
increasingly  shift  to  the  advocates  of  a comprehensive  program  of 
integration.  Individual  actions  will  start  — such  as  the  faculty 
of  an  all-white  school  vraking  up  to  the  fact  that  an  all-white 
faculty  is  bad  education  and  starting  actively  to  recruit  Negro 
teachers.  Or,  establishing  relationships  and  interchanging  in 
various  ways  with  an  all-Negro  school.  Or,  deciding  that  it  must 
cease  teaching  a racist  American  history  and  to  that  end  beginning 

to  learn  and  teach  the  new  history. 


On  a system-wide  level,  programs  will  evolve  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion and.be  brought  forth  by  teachers,  teacher  groups, 
officials,  community  people,  and  college  participants  --  programs 
which  call  for  a comprehensive,  persistent  and  large-scale  under- 
taking to  once-and-for-all  eliminate  racism  from  the  schools  of 
the  city* 

Such  programs  will  have  much  better  chance  of  coming  to  light, 
being  adopted,  and  succeeding  (though  still  with  much  pain,  fer- 
ment, and  time)  out  of  the  proposed  confrontation  and  dialogue 
than  by  any  other  method  that  has  been  suggested* 
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The  American  public  school  system  is  the  world's  most  comprehensive 
and  fruitful  experiment  in  universal  education,  but  the  very  impressiveness  of 
its  past  accomplishments  now  throws  into  sharp  contrast  the  schools'  present 
shortcomings.  There  are  indeed  some  critics  who  consider  the  current  per- 
formance of  city  schools  so  poor  and  their  resistance  to  change  so  adamant 
that  they  propose  replacing  publicly  controlled  systems  with  publicly  subsidized 

independent  schools. 

To  msny  who  work  in  the  schools,  it  seems  not  only  odd  but  unjust  that 
these  judgments  should  be  so  severe  after  twenty  years  of  quite  remarkable 
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reform  and  improvement.  For  it  is  true  that  American  schools  have  changed  in 
significant  ways  in  the  last  two  decades.  Immediately  following  World  War  II 
came  the  campaigns  to  raise  standards,  to  emphasize  the  soUd  subjects,  and  to 
do  more  for  able  students.  Even  the  academicians,  having  become  newly  con- 
scious of  the  schools*  existence,  joined  in  efforts  to  improve  them.  With  useful 
consequences,  if  for  the  wrong  reasons.  Sputnik  frightened  the  Congress  and  the 
country  into  strengthening  programs  in  mathematics,  physical  science,  foreign 
languages  and  guidance.  Despite  a few  examples  of  excessive  zeal  and  some  false 
starts,  the  results  of  these  successive  developments  on  the  whole  have  been  good. 
So  many  better  educated  youngsters  emerged  from  the  high  schools  that  the  up- 
ward thrust  of  entering  freshmen  even  helped  to  modernize  higher  education. 

But  the  earlier  reforms,  those  that  occurred  before  I960,  were  motivated 
mainly  by  a concern  for  academic  values,  by  apprehension  over  what  had  been 
happening  to  subjo^tts  and  standards.  By  contrast,  the  rise  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  redressed  the  balance  and  swung  the  spotlight  of  criticism  back  to 
focus  on  students  as  individual  human  beings  and  centered  it  particularly  on  the 
Negro  student  who,  despite  Brown  and  subsequent  decisions,  was  still  being 
denied  opportunities  his  contemporaries  enjoyed.  To  this  newer  criticism  the 
response  has  been  less  prompt  and  less  effective  than  the  earlier  reaction.  Part 
of  the  difference  is  attributable  to  prejudice,  part  to  inertia,  and  part  to  lack  of 
g community  interest.  But  the  principal  reason  for  the  slower  rate  of  change  is 

j that  the  problems  of  providing  inclusive,  relevant,  effective  education  under  the 

I present  conditions  of  urban  life  require  insights,  attitudes  and  types  of  compe- 

tence that  too  few  teachers  and  administratorr  now  possess.  The  solution  of 
these  problems  also  requires  fundamental  changes  in  educational  policy  and  in 

the  arrangements  by  which  that  policy  is  determined. 
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To  be  sure,  the  schools  are  often  held  accountable  for  failures  which 
they  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  to  correct.  Wot  even  the  best 
school  or  the  most  dedicated  teacher  can  guarantee  that  all  the  pupils  will 
finish  the  year  above  the  grade  median.  Nor  can  every  child  be  assured  a 
place  in  college,  however  strongly  his  parents  may  demand  equal  treatment. 

But  the  excessive  casualty  rates  of  the  schools  can  be  neither  explained  nor 
excused  by  statistics.  Nor  are  they  all  the  inevitable  result  of  unfortunate 
heredity,  broken  homes,  or  bad  community  influences.  Before  we  can  project 
educational  solutions  we  must  understand  the  character  of  the  problems  to 

which  we  are  attempting  to  respond. 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  can  be  seen  in  the  gaps  that  separate 
less  fortunate  Americans  from  the  majority  of  their  countrymen.  Not  only 
are  these  gaps  disgracefully  wide;  in  certain  cases  they  are  actually  widening. 
Most  of  these  inequities  are  related  to  poverty,  many  are  aggravated  by  racial 
discrimination,  and  all  contribute  to  the  handicapping  circumstances  within 
which  and  against  which  the  school  must  carry  on  its  work.  Let  me  cite  a few 

comparisons. 

Non-white  infant  mortality  in  1940  was  70  percent  worse  than  the  white 

rate.  In  I960  it  was  90  percent  worse. 

Maternal  mortality  among  non-white  mothers  in  1940  was  2,4  times  the 

white  rate.  In  I960  it  was  3. 8 times  the  white  rate. 

A Negro  boy  born  in  1962  had  as  much  chance  of  surviving  to  20  as  a 

white  boy  had  of  reaching  37.  A Negro  girl  could  look  forward  to  reaching  20 

as  confidently  as  a white  girl  to  reaching  42. 
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In  employment,  the  best  years  for  Negroes  only  come  up  to  the  reces- 
sion levels  for  whites.  In  19  64,  a prosperous  year,  when  white  unemploy- 


ment dropped  to  less  than  3,  5 percent,  the  Negro  rate  was  still  almost  ten 
percent.  That  was  half  again  as  high  as  the  worst  white  rate  since  the  depres- 
sion. These  figures  are  for  adults,  20  and  older.  For  16  and  1?  year  old 
Negroes,  unemployment  has  not  dropped  below  20  percent  in  ten  years. 

There  is,  of  course,  a close  relation  between  these  data  and  educa- 
tional conditions.  The  median  years  of  school  completed  by  persons  over  25 
in  1940  was  8, 7 for  whites  but  5. 8 for  non-whites.  By  I960  the  non-whites  had 
reached  8, 2,  still  half  a year  below  where  the  whites  had  been  twenty  years 
earlier.  Meanwhile,  the  white  median  had  risen  to  10.  9 years. 


But,  some  argue,  things  are  better  now  than  they  used  to  be.  They 
are  better,  but  far  from  good.  In  I960  the  percent  of  Negro  men  college 
graduates  aged  25  to  29  was  15,  6 percent  for  whites  and  5,  3 percent  for 
Negroes,  That  meant  that  in  I960  the  Negroes  were  where  the  whites  had 
been  in  1920.  In  high  school  graduation,  the  gap  is  closing  faster.  The  Negro 

rate  in  I960  equalled  the  white  in  1940, 

The  Selective  Service  Mental  Test  is  a constant  reminder  that  the 
educational  gap  is  still  tragically  wide  for  our  present  18  year  olds.  The 
variation  among  the  states  is  well  known,  but  the  differential  figures  on  white 
and  Negro  registrants  are  not  as  widely  circulated.  For  the  country  as  a 
whole,  the  failure  rate  is  about  25  percent.  Between  June,  1964  and  December, 
1965,  the  rate  for  white  applicants  was  19  percent,  for  Negroes  67  percent. 
Failures  among  whites  ranged  from  5 percent  in  the  state  of  Washington  to 


43  percent  in  Tennessee.  For  Negroes  the  range  was  from  25  percent  in 
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Washington  to  85  percent  in  South  Carolina.  Thos#  who  think  that  the  deter- 
mining  factor  is  race  rather  than  education  might  note  that  Negroes  in  the 
state  of  Washington  did  better  than  whites  in  eight  other  states.  Negroes  in 
Rhode  Island  surpassed  the  whites  of  six  other  states.  The  poor  showing  of 
city  schools  is  not  attributable  simply  to  the  influx  of  Negro  children.  It  is 
due  rather  to  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  respond  to  the  special  problems  of 
American  youngsters  w!'  he  victims  of  deprivation,  neglect,  and  prejudice. 

In  order  for  the  -ols  to  respond  as  promptly  and  as  effectively  as 
they  should  to  these  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  three  things  are  necessary: 

1,  We  must  reconsider  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity. 

2,  We  must  devise  more  effective  ways  to  adapt 
schools  to  the  children  they  serve. 

3,  We  must  reconstruct  existing  arrangements 
for  policy  making  and  school  administration. 


U 

In  the  whole  American  credo,  no  tenet  is  more  firmly  fixed  than  our 
devotion  to  equal  opportunity.  We  cite  it  constant*/  as  the  fimdamental  prin- 
ciple in  the  whole  structure  of  public  education.  We  assert  with  great  pride 
that  in  these  schools  every  American  child  finds  his  birthright  of  opportunity 
and  gets  the  start  that  will  enable  him  to  make  his  way  as  a free  man  in  a 
free  land.  The  race,  we  say,  is  to  the  swift,  but  it  is  open  to  all,  and  every- 
one who  appears  at  the  starting  line  is  allowed  to  run.  This  system,  we  have 
long  told  ourselves,  assures  equality  of  opportunity.  And  so  it  does  — for 


most.  But  always  there  are  those  who,  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  make 
it  to  the  line  before  the  gun  is  fired.  Among  them  are  good  runners,  but  they 
never  really  get  into  the  running  that  counts.  Others  get  to  tae  track  deter- 
mined to  run  and  eager  to  win,  but,  having  been  barefoot  all  their  lives,  they 
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learn,  their  race  is  over.  To  be  sure,  we  treat  all  the  entrants  with  meticu* 


lous  equality.  What  we  overlook  is  that  ’’the  equal  treatment  of  unequals  pro- 
duces neither  equality  nor  justice.  '* 


To  offer  all  children  equal  education  remains  a necessary  beginning, 
for  even  in  our  most  affluent  cities  many  thousands  still  have  nothing  remotely 


approaching  equality  of  schooling.  But  equality  among  schools  is  only  the  first 


step.  We  must  set  our  sights  not  on  making  schools  equal,  but  on  devising 
whatever  means  are  required  to  enable  every  child  to  develop  his  own  potential. 
Whatever  his  possibilities,  wherever  he  begins,  he  should  have  the  help  he 
needs  to  reach  maturity  prepared  to  compete  on  fair  terms  in  an  open  society. 
To  live  with  this  conception  of  equal  opportunity,  the  community  must  be  willing 
and  the  school  must  be  able  to  furnish  unequal  education.  Unequal  education 


to  promote  equal  opportunity  may  seem  a radical  proposal,  but  it  is  in  fact  a 


well-established  practice.  This  is  precisely  what  has  long  been  done  for 


physically  and  mentally  handi  pped  children  under  the  name  of  "special  educa- 


tion. " As  it  has  been  offered  to  these  minorit^.ss,  what  we  now  call  compensa- 


tory education  is  universally  approved  Put  the  largest  minority  of  our 


children  are  not  the  crippled  and"  mentally  retarded.  They  are  the  millions 
who  suffer  the  handicaps  of  sustained  deprivation  and  neglect  much  of  it 


due  to  racial  discrimination.  The  time  has  come  to  provide  unequal,  except- 
ional education  as  a matter  of  deliberate  public  policy  to  every  child  who  needs  it. 
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Lip  aei^ice  to  the  principle  of  compensatory  education  in  itself  will 
solve  nothing.  It  only  points  up  another  puzzling  issue,  for  much  of  what  has 
been  done  under  this  label  in  the  past  half  dozen  years  has  proved  disappointing. 
The  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission,  in  its  report,  "Racial  Isolation  in 
the  Public  Schools, " describes  a number  of  such  efforts  and  concludes  that  "the 
programs  did  not  show  evidence  of  much  success. " Coleman's  massive  study, 
"Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity,  " similarly  found  that  existing  teaching 
practices  and  curricula  do  little  to  counteract  the  effects  of  isolation  or  deprivatif 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  indefensible  at  this  point  to  dismiss  the  concept 
\3f  compensation  as  useless.  Even  though  both  Coleman  and  the  Commission 
find  integration  to  be  more  beneficial  than  compensation,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  many  cities  the  attainment  of  complete  integration  cannot  be  expected  soon. 
Even  if  it  were  instantly  possible,  many  children  are  so  seriously  retarded 
academically  that  if  they  could  be  placed  in  integrated  schools  today  they  would 
still  need  a great  deal  of  special  help.  Whether  such  teaching  is  called  pre- 
ventive, remedial,  corrective,  or  developmental,  it  must  be  designed  to  meet 
the  unusual  individual  requirements  of  children  for  whom  present  programs  are 
inadequate. 

The  finding  of  the  Coleman  study  that  may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  the 
most  significant  of  all  is  that  students  with  a sense  of  control  over  their  own 
destiny  do  better  in  school  than  those  who  are  convinced  that  what  they  do  will 
have  little  effect  on  their  ultimate  opportunities.  Ways  must  be  found  to  create 
more  schools  where  children  will  find  that  they  are  respected,  that  they  can  be 

successful,  and  that  what  they  do  does  make  a difference. 
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The  complications  of  cultural  difference  and  ethnic  prejudice  were  not 
unknown  in  the  public  schools  of  an  earlier  day*  In  1901  when  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission  investigated  conditions  in  city  slums,  it  was  Italian 
youngsters  who  were  being  characterized  as  irresponsible,  difficult  to  discipline, 
and  not  so  bright.  As  one  teacher  put  it,  they  '*were  fair  students,  better  than 
the  Irish,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Hebrews  and  the  Germans.  , = " Now,  as  then, 


many  promising  efforts  fedl  because  they  rest  on  stereotypes  and  deal  with  cate- 
gories rather  than  with  persons.  While  it  is  inevitably  necessary  to  work  with 
children  in  groups,  whether  in  schools,  classes,  or  in  teaching  units  of  two  or 
three,  the  only  acceptable  compensatory  approach  is  to  identify  their  needs  as 
individuals.  The  best  teacher  begins  with  each  child  where  he  is,  engaging  his 
interest  through  activities  that  make  sense  to  him,  and  steadily  encouraging  him 
toward  new  encounters  and  fresh  discoveries.  Thus,  from  each  new  day's  succe 
the  child  accumulates  the  confidence  to  try  a bit  more  than  he  managed  the  day 
before. 


This  process  must  begin  early.  It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
children  have  a better  chance  to  succeed  in  school  if  they  are  introduced  to 
planned  learning  experiences  well  before  the  age  of  six.  An  immediately  avail- 
able forward  step  for  every  city  is  to  make  kindergartens  universally  available 
for  five-year-olds  and  to  establish  pre-school  programs  for  four-year-olds. 

This  step  is  especially  urgent  for  those  most  in  need  of  the  benefits  that  such 
programs  at  their  best  can  provide. 

Most  of  us  here  are  ac^^aainted  with  evidence  that  the  level  of  intellectual 
capability  young  people  will  achieve  by  17  i ^ already  half  determined  by  age  four 


and  that  another  30  percent  is  predictable  by  age  seven.  This  is  no  ground  for 


believicg  that  a child's  academic  fate  is  sealed  by  his  seventh  birthday^  but  it 
means  that  a community  that  seriously  wants  to  improve  its  children's  opport- 
unities will  start  them  to  school  early.  In  terms  of  sheer  economy,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  earlier  the  investment  in  systematic  intellectual  development  is 
begun,  the  greater  will  be  the  rate  of  return. 

Some  of  the  early  follow-up  studies  of  children  in  Head  Start  programs 
have  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that  such  early  progx^ms  have  no  effect  on 
subsequent  success  in  the  primary  grades.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  what  has 
actually  been  discovered  is  the  failur<r  of  primary  grade  teachers  to  build  upon 
the  gains  made  at  the  preschool  level.  Even  the  best  preschool  programs  will 
produce  only  temporary  benefiti  unless  the  follow-through  at  the  primary  level 
is  well  planned.  In  the  middle  and  secondary  years,  as  well,  curricula  and 
teaching  procedures  must  be  designed  to  build  on  the  progress  of  earlier  stages 
and  to  introduce  the  new  emphases  appropriate  at  each  level. 


m 

Relevance  in  the  curriculum, respect  for  the  student,  and  the  continuous 
cultivation  of  his  capability,  self-confidence,  and  self-esteem  should  permeate 
the  entire  school  program.  But  if  we  are  to  have  such  programs  soon  enough  in 
every  urban  school,  the  speed  of  reform  will  have  to  be  much  faster  than  it  has 
been.  The  obvious  question  is  how  to  speed  things  up.  The  equally  obvious  an- 
swer would  appear  to  be  to  invent  new  curricula,  new  teaching  procedures, 
better  teaching  materials,  more  effective  uses  of  technology;  and  improved 
school  organization.  That  all  of  these  are  needed  is  beyond  doubt,  but  we  need 


something  else  even  more.  Our  present  shortcOnoings  are  due  less  to  the  state 
of  the  pedagogic  art  than  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  artists.  Not  only  teachers, 
but  administrators,  board  members,  an<J  parents  alike  almost  invariably  appro*-, 
these  new  problems  assuming  that  they  can  be  solved  without  any  fundamental 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  school  itself.  We  should  by  now  be  able  to  see  that 
much  of  what  must  be  done  cannot  be  fitted  into  the  customary  institutional  forrr 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  schools  which  have  abandoned  egg-crate  architer 
and  with  it  the  image  of  teachers  as  interchangeable  parts  to  be  distributed,  one 
to  thirty  children,  equally  throughout  the  building.  But  most  schools,  even  whe 
the  need  for  innovation  is  most  pressing,  have  yet  to  make  the  first  break  towar 
anything  remotely  resembling  a teaching  team.  The  utility  of  the  flexible  prima 
unit,  in  which  several  teachers  work  jointly  with  one  group  of  children  for  t.vo  t 
four  years,  has  been  well  demonstrated;  but  the  idea  speads  ever  so  slowly, 
because  it  calls  for  a fundamentally  different  pattern  of  professional  practice  a. 
school  organization. 

At  the  secondary  level,  despite  the  evidence  that  adolescents  are  both 
able  and  eager  to  work  on  their  own,  only  a handful  of  teachers  will  really  trust 
them  to  learn  out  of  the  teacher’s  sight.  Every  concimunity,  most  notably  the 
large  city,  presents  a priceless  collection  of  living  laboratories  for  learning 
about  the  modern  world  and  how  it  works.  Amid  this  wealth  me  typical  school 
is  managed  as  though  real  education  could  occur  only  on  its  premises.  Long 
before  deTocqueville  commented  on  force  of  voluntarism  in  this  country,  Amer. 
cans  were  tapping  the  committed  energy  of  volunteers  to  get  things  done,  yet  we 
still  hesitate  to  use  this  magnificent  source  of  help  as  freely  as  we  should  in  the 


schools. 
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In  mentioning  these  practices  I am  aware  that  each  of  them  is,  in  fact, 
already  being  used  in  schools.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  but  the  point  is  that  almos' 
everywhere  they  are  considered  exceptional.  As  variations  from  long  established- 
custom  they  are  suspect.  In  the  face  of  the  new  tasks  now  being  laid  upon  the 
schools,  and  the  consequent  need  for  better  learning  and  more  effective  teachin 
such  changes  as  these  and  others  far  bolder  should  not  only  be  tolerated;  they 

should  be  expected,  insisted  upon,  and  rewarded. 

Among  the  necessary  changes  in  school  policy  and  practice  none  are  me 
urgently  needed  now  than  those  that  will  speed  racial  integration.  Thirteen  yea: 
after  the  Supreme  Court's  declaration  that  segregated  schools  are  inherently 
unequal,  the  number  of  segregated  Negro  students  is  still  on  the  rise.  Although 
reluctance  to  change  has  not  wholly  disappeared  and  sheer  defiance  of  the  law  if 
still  evident  in  some  places,  the  lack  of  progress  now  in  most  cities  is  due  to 
conditions  that  are  more  resistant  to  analysis  and  far  more  difficult  to  correct. 
The  most  impressive  fact  in  the  situation  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  number 
and  proportion  of  Negroes  in  the  central  cities  of  our  metropolitan  areas  and  th^ 
even  sharper  rise  in  the  proportion  of  Negro  students  in  the  public  schools  of 
those  cities.  As  the  ghetto  within  the  city  expands  into  a virtual  ghetto  city,  ev' 
the  most  resolute  and  ingenious  school  authorities  find  meaningful  desegregatior 
beyond  their  own  capabilities.  The  easy  course  in  such  circumstances  --  and  a 
plausible  one  --  is  to  argue  that  nothing  can  be  done  and  that  the  inevitable  must 
be  accepted.  But  the  inevitable  in  this  case  means  perpetuaiiiig  the  cycle  of 
segregated  schooling,  denying  both  Negro  and  white  children  integrated  experi- 
ences and  extending  into  the  next  generation  the  grievous  tensions  that  plague 
this  one.  If  that  cycle  cannot  be  broken  within  the  present  context  of  school 
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systems  and  community  structures,  ways  must  be  found  to  change  that  context. 
To  continue  for  the  indefinite  future  the  socially  and  personally  destructive  evils 
of  a segregated  society  is  a choice  this  nation  cannot  afford  and  may  not  survive 
Three  possible  courses,  at  least,  are  open  to  us.  In  those  cities  where 
the  problem  is  not  yet  overwhelming,  steps  can  be  taken,  as  on  a limited  scale 
White  Plains  has  recently  demonstrated,  to  abolish  segregated  Negro  schools 
and  by  concerted  action  to  redistribute  children  of  all  groups  in  ratios  that  will 
lead  to  stable,  viable  student  bodies. 

In  other  communities  where  the  proportions  of  Negro  pupils  are  higher, 
cooperative  schemes  for  pupil  exchanges,  possibly  including  the  establishment 
of  school  parks,  may  be  developed  with  neighboring  suburban  districts. 

In  yet  other  cases,  state  educational  authorities  may  have  to  act  under 
the  clause  of  the  Brown  decision  which  holds  that  ’*the  opportunity  of  an  educa»» 
tion  . , . where  the  state  has  undertaken  to  provide  it  is  a right  which  must  be 
made  available  to  all  on  equal  terms.  " '^his  would  appear  to  require  that  where 
inequality  exists,  and  where  other  steps  to  effect  equity  have  failed,  the  state  is 
obligated  to  take  whatever  corrective  action  may  be  necessary. 

To  propose  action  in  any  community  contrary  to  the  will  of  a substantial 
body  of  the  citizens  is  to  propose  trouble,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
resistance  to  change  that  has  impeded  integration  in  many  places  is  due  less  to 
recalcitrance  or  prejudice  than  to  simpler  and  more  tractable  causes.  In  many 
cases  it  is  probable  that  parents  of  both  races  --  only  want  reasonable  assur 
ance  that  the  schools  their  children  attend  after  integration  will  be  at  least  equal 
and  preferably  superior,  to  those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Plans 
for  integration  should  therefore  include  for  all  the  children  involved  provisions 
that  will  respond  to  this  understandable  concern  of  their  parents. 
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Another  principle  that  becomes  increasingly  clear  is  that  any  plan  for 
school  integration  is  projected  at  considerable  risk  if  it  is  not  closely  relate' 
to  a broad  scale,  comprehensive  plan  for  stable  community  integration.  Witho 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  other  major  segments  of  community  action 
and  authority,  it  is  wholly  unrealistic  to  expect  the  school  to  carry  alone  the 
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pattern  of  community  association. 


In  arguing  for  comprehensive  approaches  to  school  and  community 
integration  I am  not  suggesting  that  the  school  authorities  should  wait  patiently 
for  every  other  agency  to  move  first.  There  are  ways  in  which  the  schools 
must  and  can  act  to  meet  their  own  responsibilities.  Moreover,  the  education? 


forces  of  the  community  should  be  prepared  to  exercise  leadership  in  their  owr 
field  and  to  offer  it  to  others,  but  leadership  is  meaningless  unless  it  is  part  o: 
a reciprocal  relationship.  The  reform  of  public  education  in  regard  to  Integra 
tion,  no  less  than  to  the  instruction  of  the  disadvantaged  or  the  nurture  of  the 
highly  gifted,  must  be  a widely  shared  concern.  Slightly  paraphrasing  Plato, 
we  can  be  confident  that  only  where  such  reform  is  commonly  honored  is  it  ver 
likely  to  be  cultivated. 


IV 

My  final  point  is  that  we  must  reconstruct  the  arrangements  for  school 
governance  in  the  city.  Whether  one  starts  from  the  position  of  the  superinten 
dent,  the  board,  the  teachers,  the  children,  or  the  public,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  justify  the  outmoded  ways  in  which  we  continue  to  conduct  the 


affairs  of  city  schools. 
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To  call  this  the  decentralization  question  is  to  oversimplify  both  the 
problem  and  the  solution.  The  issue  is  not  whether  a particular  city  should  ha 
one  public  school  system,  or  five,  or  fifty.  That  is  a matter  of  detail.  The 
issue  is,  rather,  how  to  plan,  manage,  and  use  the  educational  possibilities  o: 
the  city  to  meet  the  pressures  of  the  times,  the  students'  needs,  and  the  pul^ 
interest.  In  any  city,  the  public  schools  are  the  largest  single  element  in  the 
total  educational  enterprise,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  whole  of  it.  The 
tradition  of  separatism  that  has  so  long  dominated  public  school  policy  and 
administration  has  become  anachronistic.  The  mechanisms  initially  designed 
to  protect  the  schools  from  partisan  or  corrupt  political  influence,  however 
necessary  they  once  were,  now  tend  to  isolate  the  schools  from  other  agencies 
and  to  insulate  them  from  normal  political  processes. 

In  the  city,  as  in  the  nation,  every  important  undertaking  today  has  its 
educational  aspect.  Many  projects  have  no  future  at  all  unless  they  can  count 
on  effective  schools.  An  intricate  network  of  relationships  ties  the  families 
of  every  community  to  its  economic,  cultural,  political  and  social  institutions 
With  virtually  all  of  these  agencies  and  many  of  the  families,  the  school  is 
connected  in  mutual  dependence.  Yet  among  school  boards,  administrators 
and  university  people,  there  are  many  who  still  think  that  these  connections 
call  for  no  more  than  routine  courtesies,  prudent  "public  relations, " and  a 
vigilant  watch  against  any  sign  of  encroachment  on  the  school's  traditional 
prerogatives. 

Urban  planning  that  does  not  now  include  educational  planning  is  not  on 
unrealistic;  it  is  irresponsible.  Such  pla-.ning  must  moreover  go  far  beyond  a 

perfunctory  review  by  the  planning  body  of  the  size  and  location  of  new  school 
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I*-  must  confront  questions  of  curriculum,  attendance  patterns,  teacher 
supply,  financfal  support;  in  brief,  the  whole  complex  interrelationship  betweer 
the  development  of  schools  and  the  total  development  of  the  city.  The  need  for 
such  planning  is  crucial  and  so  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done.  Not  only  the 
central  planning  agency,  but  the  school  authorities,  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  the  municipal  and  state  governn.mts  must  accept  jointly  i*ie 
responsibility  for  projecting  goals  and  setting  timetables,  and  they  must  also 

share  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  commitments  are  met. 

Only  by  adopting  educational  strategies  commensurate  with. the  charact^ 
and  scope  of  its  objectives  can  any  city  hope  to  surmount  the  constant  need  to 
react  to  one  school  crisis  after  another.  The  community  that  neglects  the  deve 
opment  of  a long-range,  broad- scale  plan  of  educational  development,  or  faUs 
to  commit  to  that  plan  the  resources  necessary  to  execute  it,  is  neglectxng  its 

own  future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  system,  in  the  individual  school,  where  the  whc 
business  succeeds  or  fails,  there  are  other  needs  for  reform.  The  demonstra 
tions  and  boycotts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  less  publicized  complaint 
that  have  plagued  the  schools  are  s/mptoms  of  deeply  serious  problems.  To  br 
sure,  not  everyone  who  criticizes  a principal  is  wholly  objective,  ihere  are 
no  doubt  occasional  picketers  whose  zeal  for  school  reform  is  diluted  by  other 
ambitions.  But  when  all  the  extraneous  interests  have  been  allowed  for,  there 
remain  the  just  and  proper  grievances  of  parents  who  often  are  denied  even  a 
respectful  reception,  much  less  a voice,  in  the  schools  their  children  are 
required  to  attend. 
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Despite  the  accumulations  of  resentment,  pride,  and  defensiveness  that 
encumber  those  situations,  ways  can  be  devised  to  involve  parents  more  deeply 
in  school  affairs.  A first  step  is  to  lift  the  controversies  beyond  the  adversary 
level.  So  long  as  school  people  and  parents  view  each  other  as  opponents  to  be 
defeated,  the  likelihood  of  positive  results  is  negligible.  What  is  needed  is  a 
sustained,  patient  effort  to  build  and  maintain  channels  through  which  each  gro  ^ 
may  express  its  vi«ws  and  be  assured  of  respectful  attention  and  consideration 
by  the  other.  A second  step  is  to  systematize  these  exchanges,  turning  them  t 
constructive  deliberation  and  providing  the  substantive  data  necessary  to  enabl 
the  participants  to  make  responsible  choices  and  projections.  A third  step  is  c- 
thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  nature  of  school  policy  issues  to  determine  at  whr 
level  the  different  types  ca  i best  be  handled.  Some  should  be  settled  within  the 
school,  some  at  intermediate  points,  and  others  on  a city-wide  basis.  The  hes 
of  the  matter  is  to  find  the  means  by  which  a city  school  board  can  maintain  a 
common  floor  of  opportunity  for  every  pupil  in  the  city  and  at  the  same  time 
encourage  parents,  citizens,  and  school  staff  members  to  apply  their  own  initir 
tive  in  raising  their  school  as  far  as  possible  above  the  basic  level. 

V 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  and  very  probably  no  final  solutions  of  any 
kind  to  the  educational  problems  of  our  cities.  But  there  are  vast  possibilities 
still  untried  and  broad  ranges  of  opportunity  open  to  imagination  and  bold  attacJ 
Yet  It  would  be  a grave  error  and  a stupid  miscalculation  to  think  that  the  publi' 
schools  should  assume  these  tasks  alone,  or  that  they  could  possibly  perform 


them  in  isolation. 
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It  is  an  ironic  paradox  that  the  gravest  educational  deficiencies  are  ofter 
found  in  the  very  cities  that  possess  the  best  resources  for  correcting  them.  ^ 
too  often,  however,  the  institutions  that  harbor  these  resources  — the  univers3 
ties,  museums,  libraries,  scientific  agencies,  and  mass  media,  all  with  enor- 
mous possibilities  for  enriching  human  life  --  carry  on  their  work  with  lit  le 
awareness  of  the  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  stand.  In  the  same  cities 
hundreds  of  agencies,  public  and  private,  with  the  competence  and  experience 
to  make  critically  important  contributions  to  the  physical,  social,  and  econom- 
well-being  of  people,  could  undergird  and  supplement  educational  and  cultural 

efforts. 

Even  more  than  resources,  we  need  new  initiatives  to  bring  the  possibi 
ties  to  bear  upon  the  problems,  and  to  breach  the  walls  and  bridge  the  chasms 

that  separate  these  sovereignties. 

No  such  dream  can  be  made  tc  come  true  without  altering  existing 
political  and  administrative  mechanisms.  We  shall  need  new  laws,  new  agenc. 
and  new  money;  but  most  of  all,  we  need  a new  vision,  newly  shared,  of  what 
the  city  at  its  best  might  be,  and  do,  and  give.  Louis  Mumford  put  it  well. 

”We  must  now  conceive  the  city  not  primarily 


as  a place  of  business  or  government,  but  as  an 
essential  organ  for  expressing  and  actualizing  the 
new  human  personality  . . . Not  industry  but  educa- 
tion will  be  the  center  , . . and  every  process  and 
function  will  be  approved  ...  to  the  extent  tJbat  it 
furthers  human  development  . . .For  th^  city  should 
be  an  organ  of  love;  and  the  best  econonpjy  of  cities 
is  the  care  and  culture  of  men. 


Only  upon  such  a conception  of  the  problem  of  the  city  and  its  promise 
can  we  Tjroject  the  public  policies  and  the  educational  processes  that  are 
the  prerequisites  of  a free  and  open  society. 


WATIONAL  IDEALS  AND  EEUCATIONAL  POLICY* 


An  Address  by  Harold  Howe  II 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
Department  of  Healths  Education,  and  Welfare 


The  Old  Testament  tells  us  that  the  sins  of  fathers  are  visited  on 
their  sons.  Presuming  for  the  moment  that  this  lugubrious  sentiment  is 
valid,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  amended  to  include  virtues  as  well; 
the  United  States  has  been  suffering  for  almost  two  centuries  now  from 

the  idealism  of  the  Pounding  fathers. 

The  particular  ideals  I have  in  mind  are  stated,  among  other  places, 

in  the  second  sentence  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence:  Ve  hold 

these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,..." 

Having  enunciated  those  familiar  words,  I realize  -that  I run  the 
risk  of  exciting  your  irritation.  You  may  suspect  that  they  are  the 
prelude  to  a superficially  patriotic  sermon,  a hearty  injunction  for  all 
of  us  to  stop  this  silly  bickering  and  remember  that  we  are  all  brothers. 

These  words  are  a prelude  to  something,  of  course,  but  not-I  hope- 
to  a set  of  simplistic  pieties.  The  problems  of  achieving  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  education  or  in  any  other  aspect  of  our  national  life  are  much 
too  complex  to  be  resolved  by  mere  good  feeling.  I quote  these  words 
as  much  out  of  desperation  as  conviction.  Desperation  because,  wondering 
whether  there  is  anything  new  to  say  about  race  and  education,  I thought 
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I*d  explore  something  old.  And  conviction  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
perhaps  our  national  ideals— apart  from  furnishing  us  with  some  memorable 
prose— have  a more  definite  function  and  force  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  discovering,  as  most  of  us  do,  that  ideals 
have  often  been  ignored  or  exploited  in  the  past  is  to  make  one  wonder 
whether  they  ha  /s  any  value  at  all.  Are  they  merely  a decorative  wallpaper 
to  spruce  up  a society* s house,  or  do  they  keep  out  some  heat  and  cold  as 
well?  Are  they  simply  graceful  formulations  handy  for  cloaking  a Nation’s 
pragmatic  self-interest  in  the  garments  of  ;justice  and  virtue — or  do  they 
contain  within  them,  perhaps  to  a degree  we  cannot  measure,  some  philoso- 
phical and  psychological  energies  that  help  explain  a Nation’s  present 
strength? 

Such  speculations  are  inevitable,  and  every  responsible  citizen  must 
engage  in  them.  One  possibility  is  to  conclude  that  ideals  are  Indeed 
little  more  than  baubles,  tinseled  stars  for  the  naive  to  aim  their  hearts 
at  ^ile  the  canny  movers  and  shakers  of  the  real  world  get  the  work  done. 
Another  possibility  is  to  conclude  that,  \diile  ideals  are  rarely  realized 
in  their  fulness,  the  exercise  of  attempting  to  achieve  them  renews  a 
society’s  strength— and  that  a Nation  which  turns  its  back  on  hl^ 
aspirations  does  so  at  peril  of  increasing  weakness. 

This  matter  of  equality  has  been  giving  us  trouble  ever  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  published.  Every  succeeding  generation 
has  tried  to  figure  out,  in  the  context  of  its  own  times,  \rtiat  our  fore- 
fathers meant  by  stating  that  "All  men  a^re  created  equal."  Since  common 
observation  tells  us  the  reverse  every  d^y,  we  have  concluded  that  only 
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in  a special  sense  can  all  men  be  considered  equals.  Broadly  stated, 
it  means  that  as  Americans  they  are  entitled  to  equality  under  the  lav 
in  preserving  life  and  liberty,  and  in  seeking  happiness. 

Yet  even  that  restricted  formulation  has  given  us  trouble.  At  one 
time,  a person *s  rig^t  to  all  the  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
hinged  on  ownership  of  property,  and  at  another,  on  sex:  it  took  us 

more  than  a century  to  decide  that  women  could  vote. 

So  it  is  clear  that  defining  equality  in  the  United  States  has  been 
an  evolutionary  process,  one  by  which  we  have  erased  one  special  char- 
acteristic after  another  from  the  list  of  criteria  for  full  citizenship. 
The  notion  of  "equality”  has  never  been  static  and  fixed  for  us.  Time 
and  circumstance  have  forced  us  to  revise  past  definitions.  In  this 
political  sense,  therefore,  the  United  States  is  as  much  a developing 
Nation  as  the  newest  member  of  the  United  Nations. 

Without  question,  the  single  characteristic  that  has  given  us  the 
most  trouble  throu^out  this  enterprise  is  that  of  race.  The  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  started  the  job,  but  we  have  not 
finished  it  yet.  We  are  here  to  consider  how  much  remains  to  be  done, 
and  how  to  go  about  it,  particularly  in  the  schools.  This  conference 
proceeds  from  two  facts:  first,  equality  before  the  law,  the  ri^t  to 

life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  is  meaningless  without  an 
equal  ri^t  to  an  excellent  education;  second  > for  an  American  citizen, 
segregated  education  cannot  be  excellent. 


Tlilrliccn  years  the  Supretne  Court  recognized  the  intrinsic 
relationship  between  equality  of  education  and  equality  of  citizenship 
when  it  decided  that  segregated  education  is  of  its  nature  unequal,  and 

decreed  that  desegregation  of  schools  should  proceed  with  "all  deliberate 
speed, ” 

As  has  often  been  remarked,  the  implementation  of  this  decision  has 
been  characterized  more  by  deliberation  than  by  speed.  And  yet,  despite 
the  snail’s  pace  of  school  desegreg;'  .ion,  the  snail  has  slowly  picked  up 
speed  as  parents,  civil  rig^its  groups,  and  the  courts  have  begun  enforcing 
the  195^  decision.  Since  1964  the  Civil  Rights  Act  has  provided  a basis 
for  further  efforts.  Three  years  ago,  in  the  Old  South  and  border  States, 
less  than  two  percent  of  the  3^  million  Negro  youngsters  had  any  ^Ite 
classmates  at  all.  Since  then  we  have  multiplied  that  figure  by  more 
than  eight  times,  to  more  than  I6  percent. 

More  important  for  the  future  of  desegregation,  the  Federal  judiciary 
this  year  backed  the  position  taken  by  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  measurable  progress  is  the  sole  test 
of  a desegregation  plan.  This  ruling  means  that  school  districts  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  use  freedom-of-choice  desegregation  plans  as  a basis 
for  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rl^ts  Act  unless  such  plans  actually  work 
to  eliminate  the  dual  school  system* 

In  sum,  that  system  it  on  the  way  out.  It  will  take  more  time  before 
it  disappears  completely,  and  before  its  effects  on  idiite  and  nonwhite 
individuals  educated  under  it  cease  to  influence  each  other’s  lives.  Yet 
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there  is  hardly  a responsible  official  in  the  country  irtio  stil3.  maintains 
that  public  policy  and  support  should  maintain  separate  school  systems 
for  different  races.  This  is  a genuine  gain. 

Today,  however,  we  are  increasingly  concerned  with  school  segregation 
in  the  cities,  \diere  our  great  concentrations  of  minorities  live.  And 
are  concerned  in  the  cities  with  a form  of  segregation  *Which  grows 
not  from  dual  schools  but  from  patterns  of  living.  The  issues  we  confront 
in  this  type  of  segregation  consume  our  energies,  cast  a shadow  on  our 
ideals,  and  confront,  us  with  a major  argument  about  public  poli?'y. 

On  the  one  side  of  this  argument  are  those  who  say  that  desegregation 
simply  cannot  be  broug^ht  about  in  the  near  future.  They  point  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  a Negro  school  population  of  over  90  percent,  to 
New  York  and  Chicago,  with  their  50  percent  nonWhite  school  populations, 
and  say  that  there  just  are  not  enough  white  youngsters  to  go  around  to 
produce  desegregation.  Therefore,  they  say,  let*s  forget  the  impossible} 
let’s  concentrate  enou^  money  and  services  and  experienced  teachers  in 
the  ^etto  schools  to  make  them  the  best  in  the  city,  even  if  they  are 
segregated.  In  effect,  this  viewpoint  presents  the  case  for  schools 
which  are  separate,  but  unequal- ~uneq[ual  in  tto  sense  that  they  do  more 
for  minority  group  children  than  they  do  for  tSie  fortunate  white  ma;Jority. 

On  the  other  side  are  those  who  say  that  big- city  segregation  is 
per  se  so  bad--so  destructive  of  the  children  caught  up  in  it— that 
coTDpensatory  education  cannot  begin  to  alleviate  its  evils.  Segregation, 
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they  say,  defies  a child  the  privilege  of  thinking  of  hiatelf  as  a 
first-class  citizen;  no  mr  iOw  excellent  an  education  such  a school 
offers  him  in  an  academic  sense,  it  denies  him  that  sense  of  equality 
with  other  children,  that  sense  of  personal  dignity  and  self-confidence 
which  is  so  important  to  achievement  in  scLool  and  beyond.  Therefore, 
goes  this  side  of  the  argument,  let*s  bring  every  kind  of  legal, 
financial,  and  political  pressure  to  bear  on  the  single  goal  of  integra- 
tion, because  that  is  the  only  solution  to  inequality  of  educational 
opportunity.  According  to  this  view,  the  only  way  Negroes  will  ever 
get  good  schools  is  to  ;Join  the  children  whose  ^ite  parents  control  the 
quality  of  the  schools. 

The  proponents  of  both  viewpoints  can  marshal  platoons  of  statistics 
to  support  their  contentions.  I am  not  competent  to  evaluate  this 
evidence  or,  for  that  reason,  to  argue  from  it.  Neither,  I mi^t  add,  are 
many  of  the  people  who  are  quoting  these  figures  most  vociferously.  But 
I am  convinced— on  the  basis  of  coinmon  sense  and  on  the  basis  of  what 
our  country  professes  to  stand  for — that  we  make  a mistake  to  espouse 
either  of  these  courses  to  the  exclusion  of  -die  other. 

It  is  obvious,  as  the  advocates  of  compensatory  education  point  out, 
that  we  cannot  achieve  full  desegregation  tomorrow.  In  some  cities, 
where  non-white  school  populations  approach  or  exceed  50  percent,  it  is 
unlikely  that  we  will  have  Integrated  schools  for  another  generation. 

Yet  no  matter  how  unrealistic  desegregation  may  seem  in  such  cities,  I 
must  question  whether  conpensatory  education  of  the  quality  we  seek  is 
much  easier  to  achieve. 
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{Jonsider  for  a *What  ve  are  talking  about  ^en  no  reconmend 


compensatory  education  as  the  only  aiifcjwer.  If  it  is  to  be  genuine  com- 
pensatory education— education  that  makes  up  for  the  fallings  of  the 
home  and  for  an  entire  heritage  of  failure  and  self-doubt— nt  are 
probably  talking  about  massive  per-pupil  expenditures,  about  providing 
a great  variety  of  special  services  ranging  from  health  end  psychological 
care  to  remedial  education  efforts.  We  are  talking  about  rewaklng  the 
relationship  between  the  school  and  the  home,  and  between  the  school  and 

A 

efflployment  opportunity.  Wte  are  talking  about  identifying  and  appointing 
that  essential  person  who  is  in  such  short  supply— the  inspiring  elementary 
school  principal.  We  are  talking  about  arrangements  for  re-training  most 
teachers  and  for  putting  a city’s  best  and  most  experienced  instructors 
in  its  ghetto  schools,  which  now  get  more  than  their  share  of  uncertified, 
inexperienced,  tenqporary  teachers.  We  are  talking  about  new  curricular 
materials,  some  untried  and  some  yet  to  be  developed,  as  well  as  about 
revised  methods  of  instruction.  Particularly  in^  the  large  cities  of  the 
East,  we  are  talking  about  replacing  ichool  plants  which— on  the  average- 
are  nearly  a quarter-century  older  than  schools  outside  the  city.  And 
we  are  considering  doing  all  these  things  for  children  Whose  families 
are  on  the  move,  children  in  schools  where  the  enrollment  often  changes 
radically  from  year  to  year. 

The  school  systems  on  Which  we  would  iinpose  these  tasks  are  under- 
financed, beset  by  self-appointed  critics  with  every  conceivable  viewpoint, 
and  ill-supported  by  the  States  in  Which  they  exist.  Certainly  they  have 
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faults,  but  the  major  responsibility  for  those  faults  lies  not  on  the 
doorstep  of  harrassed  school  officials;  rather,  it  rests  with  every 
one  of  us  ^o  has  paid  lip-service  to  the  i<?^ortance  of  public  education 
\dille  allowin.^  it  to  deteriorate. 

With  resotirces  from  the  Federal  Government,  ve  have  two  years  of 


Initial  effort  behind  us  on  this 


task  of  x'eToaking  educatiozi  izi  the  central 


city.  We  cannot  at  this  point  scientifically  measure  what  we  have  achieved, 
but  we  know  that  there  are  hopeful  signs.  When  President  Johnson  euid  the 
89th  Congress  created  a new  alliance  between  the  Federal  government  and 
the  public  schools,  they  took  on  no  easy  job  for  either  party-  Ihey 
committed  themselves  to  a long,  difficult,  expensive  task  of  e^erlmenta- 
tion,  service,  and  change— a task  perhaps  as  difficult  as  desegregation. 

In  the  practical  sense,  then,  I do  not  think  we  have  two  alternatives. 
We  must  pursue  both  compensatory  education  and  desegregated  schools  at 
the  same  time*  And  this  is  not,  I hasten  to  point  out,  a prescription 
for  fence- straddling  or  an  invitation  to  inaction.  A number  of  local 
school  boards,  given  the  option  of  using  Federal  funds  to  iu^^rove  their 
schools,  have  chosen  to  couple  compensatory  programs  with  devices  for 
increasing  integration  at  the  same  time. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  school  administration  is  building  five 
Great  High  Schools,  each  designed  to  serve  a student 
population  of  about  5 >000  from  -^syery  social,  economic, 
ethnic,  and  national  group  in  the  city.  At  the  same  time 
thct  these  schools  eliminate  segregated  student  societies. 
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they  will  also  produce  higher  quality  education  through 
bringing  new  resources  to  the  service  of  all  students. 


In  White  Plains,  New  York,  the  school  hoard  decided  in 
1964  to  attack  ^ facto  segregation.  Every  school,  the 
board  decided,  would  have  no  less  than  a 10  x^rcent  Negro 
enroliBsnt  and  no  more  than  30  percent.  In  a recent  study, 
the  school  system  concluded  that  the  program  had  benefited 
both  white  and  Negro  students  academically,  and  that  it 
has  not  led  to  any  exodus  of  white  students  from  the  public 
schools. 

In  Evanston,  Illinois,  the  school  system  has  committed  itself 
to  a desegregation  plan  that  will  give  every  elementary  school 
a Negro  enrolment  of  between  15  and  25  percent.  One  feature 
of  the  plan,  the  conversion  of  a formerly  all-Negro  school  to 
an  integrated  laboratory  school  operated  in  conj\mction  with 
Northwestern  University,  has  been  so  popular  that  there  is  a 
waiting  list  of  ■vdiite  parents  anxious  to  send  their  children 
there. 

In  Berkeley,  California,  the  school  system  has  launched  a 
program  that  combines  busing  with  special  instruction  provided 
by  parents,  university  graduate  students,  community  volunteers, 
and  an  increased  staff  to  blend  compensatory  education  and 
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desegregation.  Nbir  under  consideration  by  tlM  fflliool  board  it 
a plan  that  irould  desegregate  all  the  eity*t  Hkeolt  MXt  fall 
by  classroom  exchanges  involving  4,300  of  the  dittriet's  9»000 
elementary  school  children. 

Each  of  these  efforts  hat  been  partially  financed  by  Federal  funds. 
Eot  one  of  them,  however,  was  dictated  by  Federal  polity  or  rtfuirsmant. 
They  are  examples  of  community  responsibility  exercised  on  behalf  of 
minority  group  Americans  by  enlightenid  local  leadership*  Host  tdhool 
boards  today  at  least  have  the  problem  of  segregation  on  their  agenda. 
These  school  boards  I have  mentioned,  as  well  as  numerous  others,  art 
doing  something  about  it.  Ten  years  ago  the  segregation  problem  was  not 
on  the  agenda  at  all  except  in  a very  few  places. 

We  are  faced  with  a variety  of  forms  of  segregation  in  American 
cities,  each  with  peculiar  local  circumstances.  A plan  that  works  In 
White  Plains,  with  17  percent  Negro  student  population,  would  be  absurd 
in  Washington,  D*C»,  with  over  90  percent.  Plans  for  either  of  those 
cities  would  make  little  sense  in  Denver,  idiere  public  education  officials 
must  accommodate  a significant  minority  of  Spanish-speaking  children, 
as  well  as  Negro  and  White  children.  Large  cities  have  more  aggravated 
and  less  manageable  problems  than  medium-sized  cities. 

Perhaps  in  some  cities,  conq^nsatory  efforts  will  have  earlier  effect 
than  those  aimed  at  desegregation.  In  our  basic  policy  ccmmitaMnts, 
however,  we  have  no  choice  except  to  plan  for  and  strive  for  desegregated 
schools.  Compensatory  education.  Whatever  its  laBeedlate  values,  is  only 
a partial  measure.  Althou^  it  encourages  integration  of  the  schools  in 
the  long  run  by  laqproving  services  for  all  children,  it  offers  no  answer 
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for  the  young  people  irtio  iiuet  nalt  In  segregated  tdhoelt  for  the  Blllennium 
to  arrive*  We  cannot  allow  the  fact  that  the  solution  nay  bt  years  ahead 
to  erase  the  problem  of  segregation  from  our  priority  lists  noir. 
iftiat  are  the  long-term  prospects  for  desegregated  schools? 

I do  not  think  we  will  ever  have  genuinely  Integrated  education  until 


we  have  a genulzely  desegregated  society* 


And  such  m society- -one  Is  which 


every  man  Is  free  to  succeed  or  fall  on  his  merits,  to  qualify  for  a job 
on  the  basis  of  his  ability  alone,  to  live  where  he  chooses  as  long  as  he 
can  pay  the  rent  or  make  the  mortgage  payment— seems  a long  way  off* 

We  have  made  progress  In  every  one  of  these  areas  during  the  1960's,  but 
we  have  far  to  go*  Ohe  question  that  confronts  us  It  idiether  we  can  move 
fast  enou^  in  the  years  Imedlately  ahead  to  keep  the  hbpss  our  small 
progress  has  generated  from  turning  Into  bitter  frustration  and  hate* 

It  Is  a curious  thing  that  a little  progress  often  brings  a dispro- 
portionate amount  of  frustration,  anger,  and  violence*  Every  idilte  person 
knows  other  whites  Uho— reacting  to  the  riots  In  our  cities  ar*  to  the 
continual  demands  of  our  deprived  minorities— ask,  '\lhat  more  do  they 
want?”  And  every  black  person,  I suppose,  knows  at  least  one  Negro  idio 
proclaims  bis  willingness  to  blow  the  country  up  tomorrow  If  Whltey  does 
not  come  across  today* 

Such  white  reactions— In  the  case  of  persons  lAio  felt  at  least  an 
initial  sympathy  with  the  civil  rijjhits  movement— stem  partially  from  a 
defective  sense  of  our  Nation's  history*  Resenting  a riot,  of  course, 
does  not  require  any  historical  sense;  a riot  Is  just  plain  wrong*  But 


^ites  who  ask,  "Why  don't  they  work  their  way  up  the  way  we  did?”  might 
be  chagrined  to  discover  that  American  Negroes  are  'Siorklng  their  way  up” 
in  a fashion  not  dissimilar  to  that  previously  engaged  in  by  a number  of 
white  minorities:  throu^  a combination  of  strenuous  toll,  political 

pressure,  and  outbreaks  of  violence. 

We  uiust  realize,  it  seems  to  me,  that  American  Negroes  were  denied 
any  legitimate  outlet  for  their  special  interests  during  the  first  200 
years  of  their  residence  here,  and  that  for  the  next  century,  their  ri^ts 
as  citizens  were  more  theoretical  than  real.  Now,  with  the  support  of  the 
administration,  the  last  two  Congresses  and  th^  federal  courts,  American 
Negroes  have  fou^t  for  and  gained  their  first  real  vision  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  justice.  For  300  years  they  have  had  no  hope;  now  they  have 
not  only  hope,  but  some  tangible  fruits  to  prove  the  value  of  hope.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  they  should  resent  even  24  hours  more 
of  delay. 

But  the  legitimate  uses  of  power  and  the  understandable  frustrations 
of  American  Negroes  do  not  justify  the  cries  of  those  on  the  violent 
fringe  who  advocate  extorting  justice  throu^  destruction.  It  is  as 
important  for  such  extremists  to  realize  that  they  are  delaying  the  day 
of  complete  equality,  as  it  is  for  whites  to  realize  that  these  extremists 
consist  only  of  the  clamorous  few. 

Both  Negro  extremism  and  extreme  ^ite  reaction  to  it  complicate  the 
major  social  dilemma  of  our  lives.  When  we  view  the  various  obstacles 
standing  b'^tween  us  and  a genuinely  open  society,  I suspect  many  of  us  at 
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times  are  tempted  to  lose  our  nerve  and  our  determination  to  follow 
throu^  on  the  course  we  began  plotting  in  195*^  • Members  of  the  oa^Jority 
may  question  Aether  achieving  any  ideal  is  worth  the  turmoil  that  this 
particular  ideal  has  Plready  cost  us.  Members  of  minority  groups, 
knowing  that  they  are  outnumbered,  may  worry  Whether,  at  some  point, 

Ullt;  Skljux  xvj  WXXJL  OCirJ  > ffO  ^ aawVp  U 4.  C««r>Aj  0.%^*  d 

The  clock  will  have  to  stand  still  for  another  generation. ” 

It  is  at  this  point  that  I would  return  to  my  earlier  remarks  about 
the  force  and  function  of  an  ideal. 

The  ideal  of  equality  has  given  Americans  trouble  ever  since  our 
Nation  was  founded— not  just  as  regards  Negro  Americans  but  with  other 
minorities  as  well.  It  has  pushed  us  into  one  bitter  controversy  after 
another,  sometimes  setting  American  against  American  and  generating  vast 
amounts  of  hostility.  It  has  picked  figjhts  for  us,  fi^ts  that  many  men 
in  every  time  would  have  preferred  to  avoid. 

But  we  have  won  each  of  those  fl^ts.  Each  victory  has  renewed  our 
national  energies,  renewed  our  national  conviction  that  we  cm  lick  our 
problems  one  by  one.  We  know  that  the  e3q?erience  of  failure  has  a profound 
effect  on  an  individual:  if  repeated  again  and  again,  it  makes  him  doubt 

his  own  abilities.  The  experience  of  repeated  success  has  an  analogous 
effect:  it  makes  a man  ca*nable  of  daring  great  .•  things  than  he  would 

normally  attempt. 

I suspect  that  experience  develops  a similar  sense  of  invincibility 
or  of  inability  in  Nations.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  by  having 
the  courage  to  confront  at  various  times  in  their  history  the  most 
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agonizing  problems  of  social  policy  and  domestic  practice,  have  built  up 
a winning  streak  that  has  enabled  us  to  face,  fear  at  home  and  abroad  with 
quiet  confidence  in  our  own  ability  to  win  once  again. 

At  this  time  in  our  history,  we  face  another  crisis  of  national 
courage.  Wte  face  a fl^dit  idiich,  in  the  belief  of  many  AMrlcans,  it 
would  be  nice  to  avoid.  Do  we  really  have  to  go  throu|^  this  again  idien, 
for  most  of  us,  life  is  reasonably  comfortable?  Do  we  really  have  to 
sustain  these  battles  over  busing  and  school  redlstrlctlng  and  teacher 
assignment?  Do  we  have  to  scrap  all  the  time  about  open  housing  ordinances 
and  equal  employment  opportunity;  do  we  have  to  penalize  ourselves  for  more 
taxes?  Isn't  there  any  way  to  avoid  such  a grievous,  expensive,  tiring,  and 
passionate  exercise  as  desegregating  America? 

There  is  not.  The  legacy  of  our  national  ideals  leaves  us  no  choice 
of  goals.  The  argument  over  the  educational  merits  of  desegregation  is, 
in  a sense,  irrelevant.  It  is  fortunate  that  studies  of  the  effects  of 
desegregated  education  show  us  that  certain  learning  gains  emerge  from  it. 
But  even  if  the  studies  disclosed  no  such  gains,  we  would  still  be  morally 
connltted  to  desegregation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  designing  school  policy  that  responds  to  that 
commitment— that  constructively  serves  youngsters  from  both  the  minority 

and  the  majority  groups— we  have  three  fundamental  propositions  to  keep 
in  mind. 

1.  Local  boards  of  education  must  accept  their  responsibility  for 
using  all  the  resources  at  their  command— Federal  and  State, 
as  well  as  local- -to  improve  education  and  reduce  segregation 
at  the  same  time.  These  local  boards  confront  countless 
decisions  each  year  on  such  questions  as  location  of  schools. 


the  design  of  facilities,  teacher-assignment  policies,  and  school 
organization  patterns « These  issues  arc  not  separate  unto  them- 
selves, or  at  least  need  not  be.  The  possible  alternatives  can 
also  bear  on  educational  improvement  and  school  desegregation. 

I would  hope  that  school  boards  would  keep  these  two  goals  con- 
stantly in  mind  in  all  their  decisions,  and  address  them 
simultaneously  and  with  equal  vigor. 

State  departments  of  education  must  begin  to  accept  more  responsi- 
bility for  school  desegregation  as  they  develop  a greater  capacity 
for  improving  quality.  Some  departments— in  those  States  which 
maintained  dual  school  systems— have  begun  to  do  so,  after  being 
prodded  by  the  Federal  government.  Some  others,  including 
Michigan,  California,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Connecticut, 
have  exercised  leadership  in  school  desegregation  of  their  own 
free  will.  Nevertheless,  such  State  departments  are  a distinct 

minority. 

The  Federal  Government  must  continue  vigorously  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Titles  IV  and  VI  of  the*  Civil  Rights  Act.  I can 
guarantee  that  this  will  happen  under  the  new  administrative 
arrangements  set  up  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Title  VI  responsibility.  Plans  are  underway  for 
nationwide  policy  guides  to  Title  VI  so  that  school  districts 
both  North  and  South  have  a clearer  picture  of  their  obligations. 
The  Federal  Government  must  also  encourage  the  constructive  use 


of  the  programs  it  makes  available  to  States  and  localities  as 
leverage  which  can  at  the  same  time  improve  education  and  promote 
the  desegregation  of  schools.  The  Federal  Government  literally 
cannot  and  certainly  should  not  demand  reductions  of  segregation 
beyond  those  required  by  law.  At  the  same  time,  since  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  is  closely  connected  to  the  removal 
of  segregation,  the  Federal  Go\  rnment  must  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  decisions  by  local  school  districts  and  by  individual  States 
to  pursue  desegregation  as  an  essential  element  in  improving  their 
schools . 

To  assist  States  and  local  agencies  in  this  effort,  I can  announce 
today  that  we  are  strengthening  operations  of  Title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

We  have  created  a new  Division  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
in  the  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  and  appointed 
Mr.  Gregory  R*  Anrig  to  head  that  division.  We  are  providing  this 
new  division  with  70  new  staff  persons  to  provide  greatly  increased 
technical  assistance  to  local  agencies  requesting  their  service. 
More  than  half  of  the  enlarged  staff  will  be  assigned  to  regional 
Office  of  Education  offices  to  be  available  to  work  directly  in 
the  field. 

Only  if  the  agencies  in  this  country  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
our  schools  move  simultaneously  toward  quality  education  and  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  will  they  give  practical  meaning  to  the  proposition 


with  which  we  started  this  discussion,  the  splendid  American  proposition 
"that  all  Ken  are  created  equal."  Maintaining  the  ideals  that  accompanied 
this  Nation's  birth  demands  a dedication  to  law  and  principle  that  we  are 
once  again  called  upon  to  display. 


### 
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STRATEGIES  AND  TACTICS  FOR  CHANGE 


\ 


An  Address  by  Bayard  Rust in.  Executive  Director 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(Delivered  at  the  Luncheon  Session  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  in 
Americans  Cities:  Problems  and  Programs  for  Change, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  18,  I967) 

I must  admit  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I face  not 
only  a group  of  people  at  the  grassroots  who  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  day-to-day  problems,  but  also  educators  who 
obviously  know  Infinitely  more  about  education  than  I do. 

I 

Therefore  I shall  not  attempt  to  speak  for  those  people  who 
are  at  the  grassroots  and  who  are  familiar  from  day  to  day 
with  the  tedious.  Irksome,  and  dry  problems;  nor  shall  I deal 
with  educational  theory  which  others  are  better  prepared  to 
deal  with. 

What  I would  like  to  do,  if  possible,  is  to  talk  about  I 

some  of  the  strategies  and  tactics  which  are  needed  and  are 
relevant,  regardless  of  the  locality  in  which  one  finds 
oneself  or  the  nature  of  the  given  excruciating  problems  which 
one  may  face  here  or  there. 

But  first,  let  me  say  a word  about  American  history,  because 
I believe  it  can  be  instructive  to  some  of  us  in  the  minority 
communities  who  are  beginning  to  acquiesce  in  a situation  that 
has  entrapped  us.  Thomas  Jefferson  awoke  one  night,  out  of  a 
nightmare.  He  dreamed  he  had  seen  Negroes  and  whites  on  either 
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side-  of  the  American  flag  pulling  and  tugging  tiU  the  flag 
bearing  the  words  ”the  Republic”  was  torn  to  bits.  Mr.  Jefferson, 
gravely  distressed  at  this  dream,  got  up  and  took  a piece  of 
paper  and  on  it  he  wrote:  "Slavery  is  Immoral,  and,  therefore, 

on  my  death  I want  all  my  slaves  manumitted,  liiunediately  set 

free , ” 

Now,  needless  to  say,  I respect  Thomas  Jefferson  deeply 
for  having  manumitted  his  slaves.  But  we  cannot  avoid  the 
fact  that  in  doing  so  Thomas  Jefferson  was  nearsighted.  He 
was  nearsighted  in  that  it  was  not  enough  for  him  to  have  a 
personal  moral  attitude  to  slavery.  For  a moral  attitude 
•divorced  from  a political  program  is  a dangerous  thing.  What 
Jefferson  should  have  done  was  to  have  followed  his  moral 
awakening  and  gone  into  Congress  and  fought  for  the  political 
liberation  of  all  slaves. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  one  who  has  greater  respect  for 
abolishnists  than  I have,  because  it  so  happens  that  my  great- 
great  grandparents  were,  in  fact,  brought  out  of  Virginia 
slavery  by  Quakers,  brought  to  Pennsylvania  and  set  free.  And 
that  is  the  means  by  which  I became  a rather  unique  thing,  a 
black  Quaker. 

But  I want  to  point  out  to  you  that  all  the  moral  fervor 
of  the  abolitionist  was  not  enough.  At  the  end  of  that  war, 
they  became  tired  and  turned  from  the  problem — precisely 
because  they  had  no  economic  and  political  program. 
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And,  for  those  people  who  think  Negroes  have  never  tried 
to  help  themselves,  the  slogan  ”^0  acres  and  a mule”  was 
not  de/eloped  by  the  white  abolitions  (who,  in  fact,  ought 
to  have  developed.it  as  a tangible  expression  of  their  moral 
concern) . It  vis  the  black  people  themselves  who  demanded 
40  acres  and  a mule. 

So  I will  say  this ' Real  dignity  and  a decent  place  in 
American  society  does  not  depend  on  how  you  comb  your  hair  or 
whether  you  eat  soul  food  or  whether  you  read  African  books, 
or  whether  you  want  to  teach  Swahili  in  the  schools  5 it 
depends  on  the  position  which  we,  as  minorities — all  minorities — 
hold  in  the  economic  and  social  order.  That  is  where  the  fight 
is . 

It  is,  therefore,  particularly  significant  to  me  to 
recognize  that  the  school  problem  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  housing  problem,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  job  problem, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  health  problem,  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  relief  problem,  because  they  are  inextricably  entwined. 
However,  that  is  not  to  say  we  must  wait  till  the  housing  problem 
is  solved  before  we  do  -something  about  schools,  or  wait  till 
the  school  problem  is  solved  before  we  do  something  about  Jobs. 

We  must  work  on  all  these  simultaneously,  and  see  that 
whatever  we  are  doing  in  one  is  not  contradictory  with  what 
we  do  in  another. 

To  the  degree,  for  example,  that  the  decentrall — it ion  of 
schools  is  not  contrary  and  does  not  create  for  itself  problems 
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In  other  areas,  and  does  not,  in  fact,  entrench  other  forms 
of  discrimination  and  segregation,  to  that  degree  it  is  good. 

To  the  degree  that  it  creates  any  of  these  problems,  it  is 
bad.  Therefore,  we  must  not  examine  any  problem  in  Isolation. 
The  problems  have  to  be  examined  as  a whole. 

Secondly,  a Moynlhan  Report  could  have  been  written  about 
the  Irish  in  1910.  A Moynihan  Report  could  have  been  written 
about  the  Italians  in  1900.  But  there  was  no  Moynihan  Report 
about  them.  And  that  is  because  the  nature  of  American  society 
made  it  possible  for  those  who  had  only  sheer  muscle  power  to 
sell  that  muscle  power  and  make  it. 

The  Europeans  who  came  here  were  gravely  disadvantaged. 
They  could  not  speak  the  language.  They  did  not  know  the 
culture.  We'  never  called  them  disadvantaged.  Yet  we  call  a 
Negro  out  of  Mississippi  who  speaks  the  language  and  knows  the 
culture  disadvantaged. 

The  disadvantage  is  in  the  socioeconomic  situation. 

And  that  is  why  the  "advantaged”  Negro  from  Mississippi  is 
called  "disadvantaged":  because  the  society  will  not  buy 

his  muscle  power — the  only  thing  he  has  to  sell — whereas  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  it  bought  the  muscle  power  of  crude, 
uneducated,  illiterates  who  came  from  Europe. 

Therefore,  we  must  see  some  of  our  problems  in  that 
context  as  we  work  as  arduously  as  we  can  on  a thousand 
different  fronts.  That  is  why  this  conference  is  Important. 
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A woman  said  to  me  this  morning,  ”Mr.  Rustin,  I have 
Just  come  to  another  conference  and  I am  so  tired  I am  not 
even  going  to  stay  to  hear  you  speak.”  She  said,  "Nothing 
is  happening  here.”  So  I said  to  her,  "You  mean  to  tell  me 
that  all  of  these  people  here  from  all  these  situations  who 
are  trying  hard  in  their  local  communities  and  you  haven’t 
talked  with  them?" 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  people  do  not  get  anything 
out  of  this  conference,  it  is  their  own  fault.  I look  over 
this  conference  and  I see  people  I know  from  city  to  city, 
with  whom  I would  love  to  sit  down  and  find  out  what  are  they 
doing  and  how  they  are  doing  it.  That  is  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  a conference,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  for 
intellectual  confrontation. 

Now,  as  we  labor  over  the  school  problem,  we  must  see 
that  certain  economic  measures  are  also  being  fought  for 
which  affect  the  school.  Now,  I want  everyone  to  know  that 
I am  for  Headstart.  I am  for  Job  Corps.  I am  for  whatever 
the  War  on  Poverty  has  to  offer  us  now.  It  is  too  little. 

But  each  of  us  must  not  Join  the  Birchites  and  the  Eastlands 
in  our  criticism  of  it  so  that  we  help  them  kill  it  off.  We 

have  to  say,  ”We  are  for  it  and  we  need  more  of  it.” 

But  having  said  that , I have  to  make  a basic  criticism 
here,  related  to  schools.  Once  the  reality  was  this:  as  the 

heads  of  Italian  and  Irish  families  were  permitted  to  get 

economic  security,  all  of  the  problems  in  their  community — 
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crlmq,  Illegitimacy,  break  up  of  family,  etcetera— fell . 

There  is  a direct  relationship  between  the  existence  of 
certain  problems  and  whether  the  head  of  the  family  has 
economic  independence. 

Now,  if  you  will  examine  what  we  have  done  in  the  War 
on  Poverty,  you  will  see  that  It  completely  ignores  the  heads 
of  families  and  diverts  our  attention  to  children.  So  that, 
having  had  Headstart,  the  child  still  comes  to  the  same 
broken  home.  Having  had  Job  Corps,  the  boy  still  comes  home 
to*  a father  he  cannot  respect  because  he  is  not  economically 
responsible.  Having  had  welfare,  the  men  are  scattered  from 

their  homes  in  the  interest  of  the  family. 

Therefore,  along  with  our  Interest  in  education,  we  must 
provide  measures  that  make  it  possible  for  heads  of  families 
to  find  economic  independence.  These  measures  must  include 
a $2  minimum  wage,  public  works,  redefinition  of  work,  paying 
youngsters  to  go  to  school.  Who  really  believes  that  Negro 
dropouts  are  going  to  be  encouraged  to  go  back  to  school  simply 
because  you  pat  them  on  the  back  and  say  they  ought  to  be 
educated?  We  need  to  redefine  that  study  is  work  and  to  pay 
these  youngsters  a tuition  and  a salary  for  returning  to 

school. 

This  brings  me,  therefore,  to  CDGM,  which,  if  we  do  not 
get  these  poverty  funds,  will  be  destroyed.  CDGM  is  not 
something  ordinary.  It  is-  something  extraordinary.  It  is 
pointing  towards  a new  form  of  education  in  this  country  in 
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which  the  parents  themselves  are  Involved  in  the  education 
of  their  children  and  the  creating  of  community  responsibility. 
And  it  is  also  related  to  the  question  of  who  is  going  to 

vote. 

And  if  that  symbol  is  lost,  my  friends,  then  the  same 
despair  which  has  gripped  our  northern  cities  will  begin  to 
grip  the  'south  because  that  program  is  what  people  in  the 
south  hang  their  hopes  upon. 

In  addition,  we  need  to  see  that  the  nature  of  the  problem 
we  face  is  political.  Now,  I do  not  want  to  be  rrii sunder stood. 

I am  for  all  the  things  that  people  are  doing  at  the  local 
level.  But  if  this  problem  is  not  seen  as  a national  problem, 
nothing  v/hich  is  done  at  the  local  level  can  succeed. 

In  New  York  City,  we  are  now  going  to  reorganize  the 
school  system.  There  are  going  to  be  30  to  60  school  districts 
instead  of  one.  I talked  with  the  leaders  who  had  prepared 
that  report,  and  I said  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  the  report  has 
a lot  of  holes  in  it  which  need  to  be  fixed  up.  I don  t 
want  to  fight  it,  but  I want  to  fight  to  improve  it.  But  the 
first  question  I want  to  ask  is  this;  Why  give  local  Negroes 
the  power  to  design  their  own  school  system  and  no  money  with 

which  to  operate  it?" 

All  that  Is  going  to  do  is  to  create  more  despair 
wherein  the  ordinary  Negro  people  will  turn  on  their  own 
representatives  and  say,  "Well,  things  have  gotten  worse 
since  you,  my  black  brother,  took  over." 
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Now,  what  the  Mexican-Americans,  the  Puerto  Ricans, 
the  Negroes  in  this  community  face  are  not — and  I hope  I will 
not  be  misunderstood — are  not  basically  ’’Negro”  problems. 

We  face  fundamental  contradictions  in  this  society  which 
are  brutalizing  to  whomever  is  poor. 

When,  yesterday,  the  Senate  voted  to  keep  old  people 
from  having  pills  and  medicine  which  they  need,  that  was  not 
an  exclusive  conspiracy  against  black  people.  That  was  a 
conspiracy  against  the  poor.  And  that  is  the  fundamental 
fact  which  we  must  face.  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  people 
in  this  country  who  are  poor  are  not  black. 

(Now,  that  is  not  to  say  that  blacks  and  Mexican- 
Americans  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  not  the  most  grievously 
poor — for  they  are). 

But  if  we  want  to  get  from  Congress  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  put  men  back  to  work,  to  improve  our  school  system 
and  to  destroy  slums,  that  is  a political  job  and  must  be 
achieved  politically.  After  all  the  demonstrations  have 
come  and  gone,  you  still  have  to  go  to  get  Congress  to  vote 
the  money.  There  is  not  a single  city  in  this  nation  which 
has  the  money  to  put  the  poor  back  to  work  or  to  tear  down 
slums  and  replace  them, nor  to  build  a decent  school  system. 
Therefore,  you  must  build  politically  to  go  to  Congress  to  do 
that. 

Now,  if  it  is  necessary  to  engage  in  political  action, 
then  it  is  necessary  to  have  coalitions  and  alliances. 
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Because  no  piecemeal  approach  Is  good,  and  as  long  as  we 
are  getting  a little  bit  of  money  here  and  a little  bit  of 
money  there  for  a tiny  little  project  here  and  another  one 
there,  what  will  ultimately  happen  is  that  you  will  not 
build  strong  forces  to  go  to  Congress. 

This  little  bit  of  money,  too  late,  is  going  to  rip  the 
natural  alliances  apart,  as  it  has  done  in  South  Bronx,  where 
the  money  is  so  little  that  Instead  of  Negroes  and  Puerto 
Ricans  cooperating,  they  are  fighting  each  other  as  to  who 
is  going  to  get  the  most  of  it.  That  is  a very  serious  trend 

developing,  and  it  must  be  broken. 

Now,  I want  to  say  a word,  first  of  all,  about  who  it  is 
we  have  to  be  in  alliance  with.  But  before  I say  that,  I 
want  to  say  something  about  the  problems  of  alliances.  In 
politics,  alliances  are  not  built  on  affection.  And  everybody 
who  has  watched  the  career  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  he  rose, 
ought  to  know  that.  Alliances  must  be  built  exclusively  on 

mutual  Interests  at  the  moment. 

Therefore,  we  as  a minority  people  have  to  become  polit- 
ically mature.  We  can»t  go  around  any  more  saying,  ’’Well, 
look,  George  Meany  said  that  yesterday.  Damn  the  labor 
movement.”  Or,  ”A1  Shankler  made  a speech  I didn*t  like. 

The  hell  with  the  teachers."  Or,  "The  liberals  are  not 
taking  a position  we  think  they  ought  to  take  in  Vietnam. 

We  can*t  .trust  them." 

What  you  have  to  do  is  to  say,  "At  the  moment,  do  these 


people  want  to  work  for  the  same  thing  I want  to  work  for?” 
That  may  be  Monday  morning.  They  work  with  you  Monday, 

Tuesday  arid  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  they  may  have  a different 
interest.  So  they  say,  ”I  am  sorry,  I can’t  go  now,”  and 
the  only  thing  you  ought  to  do  is  say  ”bye,  bye,  I will  see 
you  Friday . ” 

But  you  cannot  act  immature  as  if  the  period  we  are 
now  in,  which  is  one  of  politics,  lends  itself  to  our  acting 
the  way  we  did  from  ’55  to  ’65  which  was  period  of  moral 
concern. 

In  the  Constitution  it  was  written  that  Negroes  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  vote.  In  the  Constitution  it  was 
written  that  all  people  ought  to  be  able  to  use  public 
accommodations.  Therefore,  for  10  years  we  got  bogged  down 
in  issues  of  total  principle:  ’’You  are  with  me  or  you 

are  against  me.”  And  we  were  not  wrong.  In  that  period  we 
ought  to  have  been  against  anybody  who  wasn’t  going  to  stand 
up  for  our  principle. 

But  now  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  how  you  get 
money  for  schools,  housing,  and  jobs,  you  will  discover  that 
you  are  going  to  have  friends  who  may  not  have  supported  you 
on  Friday,  but  who  will  need,  and  who  will  be  glad,  to 
support  you  again  on  Monday. 

If  you  look  at  it  from  our  point  of  view,  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  going  to  support 
other  elements  in  the  community  when  it  is  to  our  advantage 
to  support  them,  and  when  it  isn’t  to  our  advantage  to  support 
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them  we  too  are  going  to  say,  **bye,  bye.” 

Now,*  having  said  that,  let  me  point  out  who  the  groups 
are  that  I think,  in  the  field  of  education,  we  have  to  be 
associated  with. 

First  of  all,  other  minority  groups.  All  minority 
groups  have  to  have  a common  cause,  though  their  problems 
may  differ.  There  are  progressive  forces  in  the  labor  move- 
ment which  we  have  to  be  in  alliance  with.  And  there  are 
teacher’s  groups  that  we  have  to  be  in  coalition  with:  not 

that  we  have  to  agree  with  everything  the  teacher’s  unions 
believe  at  a given  moment,  but  because  we  are  also  wise  in 
our  own  interest,  not  exclusively  in  the  Interest  of  the 
teachers. 

The  establishment’s  fundamental  objective  is  to  separate 
the  power  of  the  teachers  from  the  power  of  the  minority 
groups.  And  we  often  fall  for  it— when  our  objective  ought 
to  be  to  see  that  those  two  groups  stand  together  and 
make  progress  together. 

In  fact,.  I helped  the  Rev.  Milton  Galamison  lead  the 
biggest  boycott  in  the  country.  I marched  across  the  bridge 
to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Brooklyn,  and  after  all  that, 
the  Board  was  still  behaving  in  its  old  way. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  we  must  be  in  alliance  with 
the  teachers’  groups — despite  the  fact  that  they  sometimes 
are  in  error,  despite  the  fact  that  some  teachers  are 
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Incompetent  and  should  have  been  gone  years  ago,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  political  differences — is  that  many 
of  the  educational  needs  of  the  ghetto  children  will  have  to 
be  negotiated  into  teachers*  contracts. 

Now,  I want  to  say  a word  about  the  youth.  We  must 
also  find  meahs~'by-whieh  the  very  youths  who  are  in  the  schools 
can  become  vital  to  this  movement.  While  we  engage  in  politics 
because  we  can  vote,  we  ought  to  encourage  them  to  engage  in 
direct  actions  because  they  cannot  vote,  and  to  keep  the 
pressure  up. 

And  that  is  why  it  grieves  me  deeply  to  hear  about  what 
occurred  in  Philadelphia,  where  there  was  a brutalization 
of  young  Negroes  who  were  only  peacefully  demonstrating.  Are 
we  going  to  stand  up  for  the  defense  of  our  youth  when  they 
are  non-violently  demonstrating?  Or  are  we  going  to  drive 
them  by  our  indifference  into  throwing  bombs  and  burning  up 
our  cities?  For  that  is  the  choice  for  these  young  people, 
black  youngsters  will  no  longer  stand  mute. 

I remember  when  I was  young  my  grandmother  used  to  say  to 
me,  ’’You  are  going  downtown.  Be  careful  if  a white  woman  stops 
you  and  asks  you  the  time.  Just  keep  on  going  because  she 
is  only  going  to  make  trouble  for  you.  If  the  police  stop  you, 
even  if  you  are  wrong,  say,  ’I  am  sorry,  mister,  I eon  wrong,* 
and  run  home,  because  they  are  only  /j-oing  to  brutalize  you. 

.■^■ust  stay  away  from  them.*’  Well,  grandmothers  aren’t  giving 
that  kind  of  instruction  any  more.  And  if  they  happen  to  be, 

I can  assure  you  kids  are  not  listening. 
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Now,  I want  to  make  one  thing  clear.  We  must  not 
get  diverted  into  a discussion  of  tactics.  There  is  no 
one  tactic.  There  is  one  principle.  What  we  must  fight 
for,  regardless  of  strategy  and  tactic  we  use,  is  quality 
education  for  all  of  America’s  children,  regardless  of 
their  color. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  backed  up  into  some  corner 
where  Mexican- Americans  are  working  for  themselves,  the 
Puerto  Ricans  for  themselves,  and  the  Negroes  for  themselves. 
We  are  all  for  quality.  We  have  got  to  stop  the  debate 
as  to  who  is  for  integration  and  who  is  for  quality.  You 
are  for  quality  first,  and  for  that  degree  of  Integration 
which  is  possible  within  that  context.  We  all  want  one 
thing;  children  who  can  read  and  write  and  do  arithmetic. 

We  must  accept  the  problem,  we  must  accept  the  concept 
of  pluralism.  For  this  concept  is  the  cutting  edge  of 
American  culture.  While  the  Mexican-Amerlcans,  the  Puerto 
Ricans,  the  Cubans,  the  Negroes  and  everybody  else  have 
their  own  peculiar  contributions  to  make,  and  must  make  them, 
they  must  make  it  within  the  context  of  contributing  to 
American  culture,  and  not  running  away  from  it. 

I think  we  need  to  appreciate  the  problems  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  Americans.  For  all  of  those  who  are  black, 
if  you  think  we  have  problems,  their  problems  are  really 
greater.  And  we  ought  to  understand  this,  since  we  are  going 
to  have  to  work  with  and  for  them,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
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The  language  problem,  we  don’t  have  that.  Here  are 
many  Spanish-American  families  with  children  up  to  the  age 
of  5 or  6 speak  nothing  but  Spanish  and  all  of  a sudden  a 
traumatic  experience,  they  are  thrown  into  a school  with 
a language  they  don’t  know.- 

Furthermore,  there  are  deep  and  beautiful  cultural 
differences  that  the  Latin  Americans  hold  dear,  just  as 
we  hold  dear  some  of  our  concepts.  But  our  concepts  are 
within  the  American  tradition  of  culture,  and  many  of  theirs 
are  not.  That  means  their  problem  is  a greater  one. 

Not  only  that,  we  should  be  in  closest  contact  with 
the  Spanish-Amer leans  because  they  bring  special  contributions 
from  their  history  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico  and  Mexico  which 
are  not  within  our  experience.  The  revolutions  of  Cuba,  of 
Mexico  and  of  Puerto  Rico  have  given  these  people  a quiet 
patience  and  understanding  of  the  revolutionary  process, 
which  we  need  to  share.  They  have  a long  tradition  of 
revolutionary  action  against  injustice.  And  we  need  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  whites  must  face  this  fact,  that 
there  has  got  to  be  a re-ordering  of  relationships  in  the 
interest  of  forming  an  effective  coalition  if  we  are  to  get 
anywhere.  Whites  certainly  have  to  help  everybody.  But 
they  cannot  help  on  the  old  basis,  for  there  must  now  be 
in  the  Negro  community — there  will  be  no  peace  there  otherwise 
a feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Negroes  that,  while  they  want 
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housing,  schools,  and  jobs,  there  is  something  else  they 
want  even  more,  and  that  is  the  right  to  help  in  making 
decisions  as  they  affect  their  community. 

Now,  if  the  whites  have  something  to  learn,  Negroes 
have  something  to  learn,  and  I learned  it  last  night  in  a 
two-hour  discussion.  Minorities  must  see  that,  while  they 
have  frustrations  and  anger — and  they  are  justified — the 
white  community  also  has  its  anxieties  and  fears.  That 

• i has  to  be  broken.  Thero  is  only  one  way  to  break  it, 
and  that  is  not  to  say,  "Whitey,  roll  over  and  get  out  of 
my  way,”  but  to  say,  ”Come  in  as  a mutually  accepted  partner 
with  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  past,  to  work.” 

Negroes  have  got  to  see  something,  and  that  is,  as 
far  as  the  Spanish-speaking  people  at  this  conference  are 
concerned,  we  Negroes  are  a part  of  the  establishment.  We 
have  important  Negroes  in  every  department  of  government. 
Many  of  them  are  making  high  salaries . Many  of  them,  for 
good  or  ill,  affect  policy.  If  you  don»t  know  it,  we  are 
in  the  establishment,  not  very  far  in,  but  we  are  in. 

And  they  (the  Spanish-speaking  Americans)  are  not 
in  the  establishment  to  the  same  degree.  Therefore,  if  we 
are  going  to  build  real  forces,  we  have  to  understand  that, 
even  though  we  may  think  from  our  own  point  of  view  that 
we  haven* t begun-  to  make  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
others  we  have  made  it  infinitely  more  than  they  have. 

Now,  I come  to  the  problem  of  the  dynamics  of  social 
change.  I don’t  want  to  take  anything  away  from  Dr.  King, 


or  Roy  Wilkins,  or  the  beloved  A.  Philip  Randolph,  or  any 
other  Negro  leader.  But  we  have  got  to  face  a fact:  the 

minority  groups  have  never  built  a positive  program  in 
this  nation,  because  we  didn’t  have  to. 

If  you  take  the  10  years  from  ’55  to  ’65,  what  was 
the  dynamism  that  drew  black  people  together,  and  what 
was  the  dynamism  that  drew  many  other  minorities  and 
whites  into  that  movement?  I maintain  it  was  not  Dr.  King. 

Dr.  King  was  mainly  a reactor ^ The  dynamism  was  southern 
brutality.  It  was  the  dogs  and  the  fire  hoses  and  the 
bombing  of  the  churches  which  made  us  one,  and  which  made 
other  people  one  with  us.  We  are  not  going  to  have  it  on 
that  scale  again.  Therefore,  now  we  have  to  create  a 
inner-dynamic  for  social  change  which  does  not  rely  for  its 
energy  on  violence  from  outside. 

Now,  having  said  this,  I think  we  have  to  see  that 
in  the  field  of  education  we  have  some  very  good  and  optimistic 
things  which  we  need  to  examine.  First  of  all,  all  over 
the  country  models  are  emerging.  There  is  exper"* mentation 
taking  place — and  experimentation  Involves  the  possibility 
of  failure.  That  is  what  the  experiment  means.  You 
fall  and  fail  and  fall  until  you  succeed.  In  this  period 
of  experimentation,  many  of  the  models  you  are  working  on 
are  going  to  fail.  That  is  good,  because  you  don’t  want 
the  wrong  thing  to  look  as  if  it  is  succeeding.  You  keep 
trying  till  you  come  up  with  what  works. 
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Some  of  these  models  are  beginning  to  work.  Second 
of  all,  as  our  professor  from  Howard  can  tell  us,  we  have 
not  yet  begun  to  titilize  the  law  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
should,  for  there  are  books  there  saying  we  should  have 
A,  B,  C and  D,  and  we  haven *t  got  it  yet. 

But  we  are  beginning  to  get  some  support  under  law, 
and  I believe  that  the  legal  arm  of  this  movement  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  the  work  it  is  doing  to  expose  these 
factors . 

Thirdly,  the  federal  government  can  be  made  to  require 
the  states  to  comply  with  guidelines.  In  support  of  this, 
we  ought  to  bring  great  pressure  at  the  national  level. 

If  you  looked  at  Newsweek  recently  you  saw  that  for 
the  first  time  something  has  begun  to  happen.  They  knew 
that  pressure  of  the  minority  communities  meant  they  had 
to  change  their  line  now.  They  could  no  longer  say,  ”Well, 
here  is  our  objective."  They  have  to  say,  "Things  must  be 
done  now  and  here  is  what  we  think  they  are." 

I think  we  have  to  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that 
backlash  can  be  controlled.  The  election  in  Boston  should 
have  been  heartening  to  everybody.  Because  on  the  one  hand 
Mrs.  Hicks  was  beaten,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Carl  Stokes 
and  Richard  Hatcher  demonstrated  the  notion  that  there  is 
going  to  have  to  be  a reorganization  in  the  way  we  all  think 
in  terms  of  political  power. 
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And  I want  to  point  out  three  things  about  the  Hatcher 
election  which  are  important.  Humber  one,  it  proves  that 
the  organization  of  black  power  itself  is  not  enough,  that 
that  black  power  must  then  be  organized  with  minority 
power  and  with  white  power.  Stokes  would  not  have  been 
elected  without  20  percent  of  his  votes  coming  from  white 
people. 

Number  two,  where  black  men  and  minority  people  were 
running,  the  issues  had  to  do  with  social  and  economic 
policy.  Where  black  men  were  not  running  and  where  many 
rightwingers  took  over — as  they  did  in  Jersey — the  issues  were 
not  social  and  economic  change.  They  were,  ”What  do  you 
think  of  Johnson  and  the  war?”  They  were,  ’’Are  you  for 
Negroes  staying  out  of  our  schools?”  etc. 

Number  three,  the  Hatcher-Stokes  elections  had  also 
to  do  with  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not,  having  now 
achieved  some  power — Just  as  the  Montgomery  bus  protest 
catapulted  a revolution  in  protest  all  over  the  country — 
whether  these  elections  will  encourage  minorty  groups  of 
all  kinds  to  catapult  themselves  into  political  action. 

Let  me  say  a word  about  participation  of  the  common 
and  ordinary  people.  Nothing  can  happen  that  is  good  unless 
these  people  are  involved.  But  nothing  can  happen  that  is 
good  if  we  are  unclear  as  to  what  the  involvement  of  the 
masses  ought  to  be. 
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Ultimately,  in  a democracy  where  you  have  to  go  to 
Congress  to  achieve  the  first  step,  the  political  involvement 
of  the  poor  must  be  a political  act.  And  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  white  people  that  only  30  to  35  percent  of  the 
Negroes  in  our  ghettoes  are  registered  and  vote.  We  have 
a Job  to  do  there.  It  is  an  internal  Job.  And  we  had  better 
face  it.  Because  it  is  through  pressure  on  political 
parties,  work  within  political  parties,  and  demonstrations 
to  call  attention  to  the  evils  that  something  can  happen. 

Therefore,  I hope  that  we  will  not  get  bogged  down 
in  our  struggle— -whether  it  is  for  education,  housing  or 
Jobs — in  the  business  of  separation,  but  rather  inclusion; 
alliances  around  concrete  issues  directed  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Because  when  the  contradictions  surrounding  Jobs, 
housing  and  schools  are  to  be  resolved.  Congress  is  not 
enough.  No  period  of  social  change  in  this  nation  has 
brought  about  creative  ideas  unless  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  committed  to  those  ideas  and  willing  to 
put  up  a fight  for  those  ideas.  And,  therefore,  the  con- 
centration must  also  be  on  the  President. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  let  me  tell  you  a story. 

A visitor  goes  to  get  his  shoes  shined  in  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  He  asks  how  much  it  is.  The  shoeshine  man  says, 
”A  dime.”  The  visitor  gives  him  15  cents.  The  shoeshine 


man  g,  .e  him  5 cents  back.  The  visitor  returns  the  5 
cents  and'to  the  shoeshine  man,  ”You  can  have  it."  He 
looked  down  and  there  was  a box  on  the  ground,  a cigar 
box  wrapped  up  with  string,  with  a hole  in  the  top.  On 
the  top  of  the  box  a piece  of  paper  was  posted  marked, 
"Gladys . ” 

The  visitor  said  to  the  shoeshine  man,  "That  is 
strange.  I never  saw  a shoeshine  man  with  a box  like  that. 
What  is  it  for?” 

"Well,  I will  tell  you,”  the -.shoeshine  man  said,  "This 
dime  for  shining  your  shoes  goes  in  my  pocket  and  that  is 
what  the  family  lives  on.  This  5 cent  tip  you  gave  me  goes 
into  the  box  for  Gladys.”  So  the  visitor  said,  "For  what?” 
"Well,”  tne  shoeshine  man  says  again,  ”I  will  tell 
you,  me  and  my  wife  decided  that  we  were  going  to  put 
all  the  tip  money  in  this  box,  because  our  granddaughter 
Gladys  who  doesn’t  have  a father,,  one  day  is  going  to 
have  to  go  to  college  and  that  money  is  going  to  send  her.” 
The  visitor  took  a dollar  out  of  his  pocket  and  tried 
to  put  it  in  the  box,  but  the  old  man  put  his  hand  over  the 
box  and  said,  "No,  sir,  you  gave  me  my  tip.  And  we  are 
going  to  send  Gladys  to  college  on  money  that  we  earn.” 

I beg  you  all,  do  not  let  Gladys  down. 
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